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TRANSACTIONS. 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE COoncress — Oprentnc ADDRESSES —- 
Stanping CommirreErs — Rott or Mempers. 


Tue Natrona Coneress on Prnirentrary and REFORMATORY 
DiscrptinE assembled at Thom’s hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, at 10 o’clock 
A. M., October 12th, 1870, and was called to order by Mr. F. B. 
Sanzorn, of Springfield, Mass., chairman of the committee of ar 
rangements, upon whose nomination the Hon. A. T. Gosnorn, of 
Ohio, was elected temporary chairman. 

On motion of the Rev. A. G. Byers, of Ohio, H. A. Monrort, 
of Ohio, was chosen temporary secretary. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. C. L. Tuompson, of Cincinnati. 

Major Goshorn then delivered an address of weleome on the 
part of the citizens, as follows: 

Lapirs AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Coneress: I have been delegated 
by the local committee of arrangements to extend to you, in behalf 
of the citizens of Cincinnati, a hearty greeting and a cordial wel- 
come to the hospitalities of our city. In none of the many national 
gatherings with which we have been honored, have we felt so highly 
complimented as in the selection of this city as the place of your 
assembling to organize a congress for the promotion of the welfare 
and reformation of unfortunate humanity. 

The object of your coming together is one which should engage 
the sympathy and co-operation of all good citizens throughout the 
land. With a rapidly increasing population and the disposition 
of the people to congregate in large citics, we have an alarming 
increase of crime, and legislation is obliged to be ever devising 
new remedies and imposing fresh penalties for the protection of 
society. But while our civilization is marked by its advanced 
and prompt legislation and distinguished for its physical care of 
criminals, prison discipline and the reformation of the convict are 
still an unsolved problem, notwithstanding their high importance 
in. establishing public security and social harmony. It is not 
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enough that we erect great prison-hvuses, grand in conception, 
beautiful in architectural design and finish, and liberal in their 
appointments. These are monuments of the prosperity of the state 
and evidences of the determination of society tu protect itself against 
evil-doers ; but the granite walls and iron-bars, although they 
deprive the criminal of his liberty and inflict a just physical pun- 
ishinent, do not work that reformation in the soul of the man, that 
will restore him to society regenerated and reformed. Until this 
is in some measure accomplished, our system of prison discipline 
is imperfect and ineffectual. 

It is never to be forgotten that the criminal is a man, and enti- 
tled to all the offices of humanity, which are consistent with the 
treatment of him as a criminal, That humanitarian sentiment 
which would reject all punishment is inconsistent with the proper 
control of the vicious passions and desires of men, and would quickly 
demoralize society, and subvert the very foundations of moral and 
civil government. 

The dignity of the law must be vindicated, and society must be 
protected by the prompt and decisive punishment of crime. It 
cannot be otherwise in a well constituted government. Jurists 
und legislators, who are chiefly occupied with the forms and pro- 
cesses of government, have little thonght or care of the criminal 
after he has been sentenced and submitted to the penalties of the 
law. They do not seem to realize that the most grievous imper- 
fection in governments is the failure to effect that reformation in 
the disposition and conduct of the criminal, which society has 
a right to expect and ought to require. 

However equitably and impartially punishments may have been 
adininistered, however liberally the state may have provided for 
the care and physical comfort of the prisoner, there is yet wanting 
the discipline to produce that change in the criminal, which may 
reasonably be expected from a just punishment. It is left to the 
philanthropic and christian sentiment of the age to devise 
ways and means to elevate the unfortunate and wayward to the 
true dignity of manhood. That discipline and those reformatary 
processes, which will send forth the criminal from his bondage a 
better citizen, a regenerate man, will accomplish more for the cause 
of humanity than all that legislation has yet devised for the pro- 
tection and welfare of society. 

We recognize in your assembling to discuss these grave and 
important questions the true index of an enlightened and pro 
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gressive age The desire to alleviate the misfortunes of man, and 
the sentiment of good-will toward the vicious and wayward which 
has called you together, appeal most profoundly to our sympathies. 
Your efforts to effect a reform in penitentiary discipline will meet 
with a hearty response in the breasts of good and wise men 
throughout the nation. The theme for your discussions is a noble 
one, full of interest and yet full of difficulty, which, I trust, may 
be happily overcome by your consultations. 

Again acknowledging the honor of your presence in our midst, 
with these brief words I wish you a pleasant sojourn in our city 
and a profitable session. 

Mr. Z. R. Brockway, of Michigan, responded to the address of 
welcome in a highly felicitous manner. 

Mr. H. Taner Minter moved that a committee of seven be 
appointed to report upon a permanent organization of the conyen- 
tion, upon which the chair appointed the following gentlemen: H. 
Thane Miller, and A. E. Chamberlain, of Ohio; Henry Hopkins, 
of Kansas; Hon. Edwin Hurlbut, of Wisconsin; Dr. John Ben- 
son, of Maine; Hon. Henry Cordier, of Pennsylvania; and Rev. 
B. W. Chidlaw, of Ohio. 


The Rey. Dr. Wines, of New York, read the following letter 
from the Hon James G. Buarn, Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives : 

Aveusta, Maine, 6¢2 Oct., 1870. 

My Dear Sm: An intimate friend and neighbor, Ex-Governor 
Coney, died last evening, and this sad event prevents my leaving 
home this week, and thus deprives me of the great pleasure and 
profit I should have derived from meeting you in Cincinnati. Be 
pleased to convey to the prison congress my very profound 
regret at not being able to fulfill my engagement; this provi- 
dential dispensation places it entirely beyond my power. 

With the sincerest wishes for the abundant success of your 


meeting, I am, as ever, 
Your friend, very truly, 


J. G. BLAINE. 


Rev. E. C. Winzs, D.D., 
38 Bible House, New York. 


The report of the committee on permanent organization was 
then submitted, and the congress organized as follows: 
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PRESIDENT: 
His Ex’ey RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, Governor of Ohio. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS : 


Uarted Statésyeeo Saves Rev. E. C. Wines, D.D., LL.D 
Oaliforiians. esses eee Rev. James Woodworth. 
Contiecticut pei tae E. W. Hatch, M.D. 
HO a (Re ete me George W. Perkins. 
Tndisna Woe. We ees Gov. Conrad Baker. 
Towa les Noes he eae Martin Heisey. 

atic PAE et. SR Hon. E. Hensley. 
Rentucky cst. Stents eliotn Hon. R. K. White. 
Mame it. SEE ee eee Hon. E. G. Harlow. 
Waryland - 02 atoes dae are G. 8. Griffith. 
Massachusetts;-2 2.26 8 Se oe.s F. B. Sanborn. 

Michigan et eOie ies eee Hon. C. J. Walker. 
Missouri pace aye hie Oe es Rey. D. A. Wilson. 
Nebraska. 2 O52), Brace Hon. F. Templin. 

New Hampshire, ............ Ex-Gov. Frederick Smyth. 
Newsersey 2089 5. ae Ex-Gov. Daniel Haines. 
DOwNl ORE Cs, outed ete Gen. Amos Pilsbury. 
Notth:Carolina,s'o2% an me Hon. G. Wm. Welker 
OOLEG phe tite ache taste et a CRY o Hon. Charles Thomas. 
Pennsylvania, Sieteec ee oie «ts T. H. Nevin. 
Rhodewesland: oc o. Jere E. M. Snow, M. D. 
DOUt Carola aits« scence wees Gen. O. J. Stolbrand. 
PON MOSS6Cs any... Cems <s5 eee T. A. Atchison, M. D. 
Wiest Varoiniave: Sieacc. Wee ae William B. Curtis, M.D. 
VWiRCOMBED KY arch chars sine wa os Hon. Edwin Hurlbut. 
Dominion of Canada, ........ Wm. Elder, A.M. 


Colombia, South America, .... Enrique Cortes. 


SECRETARIES: 
Bradford K. Peirce, D. D., New York. 
Z. R. Brockway, Michigan. 
Rev. A. G. Byers, Ohio. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Massachusetts. 
TREASURER: 
Charles F. Coffin, Indiana. : 
On motion by Dr. Wines, Governors Baker and Harnzs were 
appointed a committee to conduct the permanent President to the 
chair; which duty having been duly discharged, Gov. Hayns, on 
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taking the chair, was greeted with cordial applause, and addressed 
the congress as follows: 


Lavres AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Coneress: Called without prepa- 
ration to the performance of unfamiliar duty, I trust I may rely 
upon your generous assistance and charitable judgment. 

Ido not undertake, even in general terms, to state the purpose 
of our assembling. The objects of the congress will, no doubt, 
amply appear in the papers and discussions of gentlemen whose 
experience, ability and studies enable them to speak, not merely 
intelligently, but with almost absolute authority, upon the inter- 
esting topics that will come before the convention. I therefore 
desire simply to make my profound acknowledgment for the honor 
conferred upon me, and to express the hope, the confident hope, 
that all that shall be here said and done will tend to the formation 
of a wise, just and humane public opinion in respect to the great 
subject that brings us together. In short, our wish is that the 
people, everywhere, may be brought to feel that prison discipline 
ought to be placed upon the only solid and sure foundation—a 
foundation whose chief corner-stone is the golden rule: “As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” 

Mr. Z. R. Brockway moved the appointment of a business com- 
mittee of seven members. Carried, and the following gentlemen 
were appointed by the chair: Z. R. Brooxway, of Michigan, Rev. 
Drs. E. C. Wryzs and B. K. Pxrircs, of New York, H. Tuanz 
Miter, of Ohio, Hon. E. B. Smira, of Maine, F. B. Sangory, of 
Massachusetts, and P. Catpwett, of Kentucky. 

On motion by Dr. Wines, it was ordered that a committee of 
three on credentials be appointed, whereupon the president desig- 
nated as such committee Dr. Wines, of New York, H. A. Mon- 
Fort, of Ohio, and Rev. Marcus Ames, of Massachusetts. 

On motion of Cuarues F, Corrin, of Indiana, it was resolved 
that a finance committee of seven be appointed. The Cuarr | 
named on the committee Cuartes F. Corriy, of Indiana, Cuartes 
Tuomas, Jon Bett and Jos. Perxis, of Ohio, I. C. Jonzs, of 
New York, T. H. Nevin, of Pennsylvania, and Epwarp L. Prercez, 
ot Massachusetts. 

On motion of H. Trane Minrir, of Ohio, it was ordered, that 
members, in discussing papers and resolutions, be limited to five 
minutes each, unless otherwise ordered by the congress. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS. 
1. ALABAMA. 
Not represented. 


2. ARKANSAS. 
Not represented. 


3. CALIFORNIA. 
Rev. James Woodworth, Sec’y California Prison Commission, .. San Francisco. 


4, CoNNEOTICUT. 
Rev. Thos. K. Fessenden, Deputy of Gov. English, and Sec’y 


Board Trustees Girls’ State Industrial School, ............... Farmington. 
RB. W. Hatch, M. D., Supt. and Physician State Reform School,. West Meriden. 
Hiram Foster, Trustee and Sec’y State Reform School,......... West Meriden. 
Timothy M. Allyn, Special Commissioner State Prison, and Pres- 

ident Board Trustees Girls’ State Industrial School,.......... Hartford. 


5. DELAWARE. 
Not represented. 


6. Froripa. 
Not represented. 


7. GEORGIA. 


Not represented. 

8. Ivtrvors. 
George W. Perkins, Warden State Penitentiary,..............- Joliet. 
Mrs-Georee-W= Romans. ccieretas emis etre ie a ceroemen a sea Joliet. 
Rey. F. H. Wines, Sec’y Board State Charities, . sieeraraonipee emia Springfield. 
Robert Turner, Sup’t Chicago Reform School,................. Chicago. 
Hon. Win. J. Yost, Pres’t Board Trustees State Reform School,. Metropolis. 
L. A. Parks, Member Board Trustees State Reform School,..... Alton. 
M. E. Collins, Member Board Trustees State Reform School, ... Pontiac. 
O-CSGibbs\- secretary Weliel SOCLYy cntaen aren ce chbele Ss eee ce Chicago. 
TW Mlidgely,.Chicago Tribune, ........ «ses Sa Meee iele teaesers Chicago. 
OSBrewster vansiesa Gin attr oi. ws skins kre Smee Chicago. 

9. Iyprana 
Hone Conratt- Baker, GOVCrnON, <aeam center oa we cee ee Indianapolis. 
Rev. John W. Sullivan, Chaplain Southern State Prison,....... Jeffersonville. 


Rev. W. W. Curry, Member Board Control Southern State Prison, Terre Haute. 
R. 8. Heiskin, Member Board Control Southern State Prison,... Jeffersonville. 


Rev. Aaron Wood, Chaplain Northern State Prison, ........... Michigan city. 
A. D. Hamrick, Member Board Control Southern State Prison,.. Hamrick Stat’n 
Frank B. Ainsworth, Superintendent House of Refuge,......... Plainfield. 
Hon. Charles F. Coffin, Member Board Control House Refuge,.. Richmond. 
Mryrs:-Charlesalt.-Coftiti; ass ace as oes ere od eee oe Richmond. 
Hon. B. C. Hobbs, Superintendent of Public Instruction........ Indianapolis. 
Mirco cbeccasl topsite c on cma ae ae ane See hes ot a ae Indianapolis. 
Miss Sarah Morrison,............ or RIGoCRIOAe saew eines Roe tani Indianapolis. 


Reve Wi CCUtON, caaevee aes SS APG Sine eae elke PLE ETS Te Brownstown. 
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10. Iowa. 
Martin Heisey, Warden State Penitentiary,................. . Fort Madison. 
J. McCartey, Superintendent State Reform School,............- Salem. 
11. Kansas. 
Hon. E. Hensley, Deputy of the Governor, and chairman Board 
IPOCUN GS LOE TIBON EC eae eet aa es oS Seni Leavenworth. 
Henry Hopkins, Warden State Penitentiary, ..................- Leavenworth. 
Mrs. Lydia Sexton, Chaplain State PONIVCUUALY jon. .cussisie eiarsissesiae Leavenworth. 
12. Kentucky. 
P. Caldwell, Superintendent House of Refuge, .............. ..- Louisville. 
Hon. R. K. White, Member Board Managers House of Refuge,.. Luuisville. 
H Fairchild, D.D. President Berea College,.........sseececeees Berea. 
BESSA: G Pigs Papen 4 a a ae eee Sa Se Lowville. 
13. Lovtstana. 
Not represented. 
14, Marne. 
Rey. Javan K. Mason, Deputy of Governor Chamberlain, ...... Thomaston. 
WW ice. Warden- State PF TiSON 5-5. .santisas save sidecases < Thomaston. 
Hon. E. B. Smith, Special Commissioner on Prison Reform, - - Saco. 


Hon. E. G. Harlow, Special Commissioner on Prison SS . Dixfield. 
John Benson, M. D., Special Commissioner on Prison Reform,.. Newport. 


15. Maryann. 


General J. W. Horn, Warden State Prison,.............. =e Baltimore. 
W. R. Lincoln, Superintendent House of Refuge,.............. Baltimore. 
L. A. Bierly, Member Board Managers House Refuge,.......... Baltimore. 
G. S. Griffith, President Prisoners’ Aid Association, ............ Baltimore. 
Rev. P. Doll, Agent Prisoners’ Aid Association,.......... Rina Baltimore, 


16. MassacHvseErtTs. 
F. B. Sanborn, Deputy of Governor Claflin and Member of 
American Social Science Association and Board State Charities, Springfield. 
Hon. Ed. L. Pierce, Deputy of Governor Claflin and Secretary 


Board: State: Charinestscscpara. bites void coisas sie Su ecole kee Boston. 
Gardiner Tufts, Deputy of Governor Claflin and State Agent for 

Wesirdasot: CREO bALG soccer si sincessaiome Soreness Ste Se RE Boston. 
Hon. Benjamin Evans, Deputy of Governor Claflin and Superin- 

tendent State Reform School,................ Se Westborough. 
Rey. Marcus Ames, Superintendent and Chaplain Girls’ Industrial 

IReLanMe SCHOO eect cassia aaron ere er eo eet Lancaster. 


Capt. M. L. Eldridge, Assistant Sup’t Nautical Reform School,.. New Bedford 
James B. Congdon, Member Board Trustees Nautical Reform 


School,..... Sr ae en Se SS oes . New Bedford 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary Massachusetts Prison Commission,.. Boston. 
Rev. E. Abbott, Editor Congregationalist, ..................+4. Boston. 


. 17. Micnican. 
Hon. C. J. Walker, Deputy of Gov. Baldwin and Special Com. 
missioner on Prison Reform,. ............... psbeah Shee Detroit. 
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Hon. Mr. Rankin, Deputy of Gov. Baldwin and Special Commis- 


Sionenioneerison, IRCLOIM),\cje.0 cr -sistimeretete ie etn= i aFeleintes -toketseteys Flint. 
8. 8S. Cutter, M. D., Deputy of Gov. Baldwin and Special Com- 

IMISSLOMETAOM LE LIS OTL CLOLIN a wren germ eee one lee ier alotst> tal aielelete Cold Water. 
Rey. R. C. Crawford, Chaplain State Prison, .............. .. Jackson. 
W.S. Wilcox, Member Board State Prison Inspectors, .....-... Jackson. 
Rev. C. Johnson, Sup’t State Reform School,..... ne. 3s atay 9 spa ia Lansing. 
Z. R. Brockway, Sup’t House of Correction,..........-...----- Detroit. 
METS, Los Evs LOCK hy ig eo) scatehe eins ielen tees ah acioieteeiohe sake sis, sin) ates Detroit. 
Rev. C. C. Foote, Chaplain House of Correction,.............-. Detroit. 
Mrs. A. H. R. Wiggin, Matron House of Shelter, ...........--. Detroit. 
Mrsi_.@sBuphemia Cochran i cpetecimtetieiter tates tcletet ea <iale Detroit. 


18. Minnesora. 
Not represented. 


19. Mississippi. 
Not represented. 


20. Missouri. 


Rev!DA™ Wilson, W arden state PrisOmsmeclec 1 er aele ee «average Jefferson City. 
FE. S:-W.. Gleason, Sup’t Houseiof Refuge,2 3-22 ......+-+--c-+-s Saint Louis. 
Mrs. F. S. W. Gleason, Matron House of Refuge,.......... .. Saint Louis. 
Hon. George Partridge, Director House of Refuge,........ ... Saint Louis. 
J. Gabriel Woerner, Director House of Refuge,...............-. Saint Louis. 
T. W. Cronenbold, Director House of Refuge,....... ........- Saint Louis. 
Hone-Aucustus, We Alexander, oce=, esis aire ocrele ene eeyeeser Saint Louis. 


21. Nepraska. 
Hon. F. Templin, Deputy of Gov. Butler and Memher Board of 
StatedPrisonsInspectors, . ... «.ocscst-tsaaeeeie aitae ae ok cistern tare eee Omaha. 


22. Nrvapa. 
Not represented. 


23. New Hampsuire. 
Hon. Ex-Gov. Frederick Smyth, President New Hampshire 


Prisoners) AGA Ssociationwe seek e. Mean e eee okt, Cem eee Manchester. 
Rev. H. Quinby, Chaplain State Prison and Member New 
Hampshire Prisoners’ Aid Associationy a2 .cn.. ses. 2< eve ees Concord. 


24. New Jersry. 
Hon. Ex-Gov. Daniel Haines, Deputy of Gov. Randolph and 


President Board of Trustees State Reform School,........... Hamburgh. 
Mrs 4 Damieleeta tines: irs sends tosst iors aks hae ede ietreeottns Sie Mies 9 8 Hamburgh. 
Col. Wm. R. Murphy, Deputy of Gov. Randolph and Supervisor 

DPATORESIS OMS fella eae operas seston reenter Rea ae reer Bordentown. 
Miss Wa, Ro Murphys asec. cts « Se Faia ner tatahy lee SNR Lah aestcrenate Bordentown. 
Samuel Allinson, Deputy of Gov. Randolph and Member Board 

(MrusteesiS tateme lL Ormans Chola amet crsanty cece cisterns ae aaiens Yardville. 
Mirs iS sintriel eal ins Oriente intense. oteo stata eee eae ral eee Yardville. 
Rev. L. H. Sheldon, Sup’t State Reform School,................ Jamesburgh. 
Mrs. L. H. Sheldon, Matron State Reform School,.............. Jamesburg. 


Hon. Nathan T. Stratton, Trustee State Reform School,........ Mullica Hill 
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25. New York. 


Gen. Amos Pilsbury, Deputy of Gov. Hoffman, Sup’t Albany 
Penitentiary and Member Commission on State Reformatory,. Albany. 


Rev. A. M. Schoonmaker, Chaplain State Prison,.............. Sing Sing. 
Rey. D. A. Shepard, Chaplain State Prison, ................. Auburn, 
Arthur Se vVold, Piysician Clinton Prison,. .. <....< saccc ccs os Dannemora, 
Charles E. Felton, Sup’t Erie County Penitentiary, ............ Buffalo. 
UsraehC-ones Sup tabbouse OF RELUGE., oo gece c ose a5.6<, nes ae cirie New York. 
Mi err C a hOnccte se eeere tee re SPAN Lett hha Laue Sy he ts 5 New York. 
B. K. Peirce, D.D., Chaplain cue OFIRELUTC. tas..s. Sereieacieusct New York. 
Levi 8. Fulton, Bihetittesdens Western House of Refuge,...... Rochester. 
E. C. Wines, D.D., Cor. Sec’y New York Prison Association, ... New York. 
UIDs LING Gog Np Wal SEI Sas OE Bers tice en ae eh ee IS New York. 
Rey. A. M. Fisk, Agent Warsaw Industrial and Educational Zs 

EVE TOTTI LOT veneer ey Settroe helt aiote, 5 ctetas fo ch foletolosel okt lavetetelate a esahe La Grange. 
Rey. Chas. Cravens, Agent Warsaw Industrial and Educational 

RRELOEMIAGOLYS opie eh eh stentetoloae ates clone cslalierieisle skis suave jnbees Le Roy. 


26. Norru Caro ina. 
Hon. G. William Welker, Member Board State Charities and 


Btate Erison Commission, . «5: ices aces sisi ititiesteee eels alenle .. Greensborough. 
27. Onto, 

Eis excellence y: ten bs. sel ayes, GOVEIMOT, vsneratye o1-tovecteiateronaeperaoie/ehshe Columbus. 
Rey. A. G. Byers, Secretary Board of State Charities, .......... Columbus. 
J. W. Andrews, Member Board of State Charities,....... .-+... Cleveland. 
Jos. Perkins, Member Board of State Charities,................ Cleveland. 
Robert W. Steele, Member Board of State Charities,........... Dayton. 
Douglas Putnam, Member Board of State Charities, ....... ..-- Zanesville. 
John Davis, M.D., Member Board of State Charities,........... Cincinnati. 
Coll Re Burr Warden State Penitentiary 2c) cress ove.ejerareve os ioresezais Columbus. 
Rev. O. Newton, Chaplain State Penitentiary, ................. Columbus. 
Ne Grayeviob. Pinyeiciaiastate ee Omisemtanyy so isscn:=jorec yor 0hs)0V\vione Columbus. 
Hon. James L. Bates, Director State Penitentiary,.............. Columbus. 
Hon. George Harsh, Director State Penitentiary,............... Columbus. 
Hon. Stanley Matthews, Director State Penitentiary,........... Columbus. 
§. So Desellem, Officer State Penitentiary, .2 0.6... 1st tew nee Columbus. 
Thomas S. Geinet, Officer State Penitentiary, ............-.... Columbus. 
George E. Howe, Superintendent State Reform School,....... . Lancaster. 
Hon. J. A. Foote, Commissioncr State Refzrm School, ......... 7 Columbus. 
Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, Commissioner State Reform School, ... Cincinnati. 
H. A. Monfort, Superintendent House of Refuge,....... meee CAMCNIM Ati, 
Rev. Joseph Chester, Chaplain House of Refuge, .............. Cincinnati. 
William H. Taylor, M.D., Physician House of Refuge, ......... Cincinnati. 
A.E. Chamberlain, Director House of Refuge,......... ......- Cincinnati. 
H. Thane Miller, Director House of Refuge, ....-..........-+- Cincinnati. 
Joka DiMiner, Director House of Refuge; sei... sac. ens. oe Cincinnati. 
Joseph C. Butler, Director House of Refuge, ...-........+--++5 Cincinnati. 
Hon. C. Thomas, Director House of Refuge, .............+. .. Cincinnati. 
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James M. Johnston, Director House of Refuge, Mis Aas Gove waters Cincinnati. 
James L. Haven, Director House of Refuge, ............+----- Cincinnati. 
Stephen Bonner, M.D., Director House of Refuge, ............. Cincinnati. 
John Nichols, Superintendent State Reformatory and Industrial 
SCHOO Tame GIrls se eaccearesy eit ens ee ee oeree crea White Sulphur Springs 

Robert Watterton, Superintendent Industrial School, .......... Cleveland. 
Ira Wood, Superintendent Work-house, .........+..eeseeeeees Cincinnati. 
O. D. Norton, M.D., Physician Work-house, ......-....-.+++++- Cincinnati. 
Robert Allison, Commissioner Work-house,..........2eseeerees Cincinnati. 
John E. Bell, Commissioner Work-house, ........-..++..+----- Cincinnati. 
Thomas Gilpin, Commissioner Work-house,... ......- .++.++- Cincinnati. 
Ed. Kestner, Commissioner Work-house,.........-.+e+-++es0s- Cincinnati. 
Charles Brown, Commissioner Work-house, .........++- ++.++- Cincinnati. 
12 Koji heXapel eed Molec tslen ahi ley Ore rina aaraso rte wc anorea NG a Cincinnati. 
C. G. Comegys, M.D., Member Board of Aldermen, ............ Cincinnati. 
Paul Reinlin, Member Board of Aldermen,..................6. Cincinnati. 
—— Ford, Member Board of Aldermen,.............-..+.000. Cincinnati. 
Hon. A. T. Goshorn, President City Council,............ sane Cincinnati. 
Col. A. E. Jones, Member of City Council,..................-. Cincinnati. 
James Morgan, Member of City Council,...................2-, Cincinnati. 
Drausin Walsin, Member of City Council,..................05- Cincinnati. 
J. Siefert, Member of City Council,.......... Pataawen isisevtees Cincinnati. 
Georze Ea hue, County AUudiOr,.. <mssicites acess view vineec nyse Cincinnati. 
De Weber, SWerifhy cs oc cres swine ave AE eee Pe Eee SS Cincinnati. 
ol ehuiin Cet OL OliCe vee amtmcc seen Ste gence are Cincinnati. 
CPASTitis City -Auditol,-ane= chara atc a tree emnrereienaeeeaioe nasa Cincinnati. 
©. L. Blackburn, Prosecuting Attorney yee vecev. cies nna wsisuies Cincinnati. 
Me Wilson, Prosecuting Attorney, scacecieccucs oi v-euicire anecie Cincinnati. 
J. W. Fitzgerald, Prosecuting Attorney,......+.<...cesee- Se, Cincinnati. 
Robert Simms, County Commissioner, ..............0.ceeeeee Cincinnati. 


Murray Shipley, President Board Managers Children’s Home,... Cincinnati. 
J. J. Quinn, M.D., Physician Hamilton County Jail, ........... Cincinnati. 
Jos. Kinsey, Member Board Trustees Home for the Friendless,.. Cincinnati. 


Arthur Hill, Superintendent City Infirmary,............... ... Cincinnati. 
O. M. Langdon, M.D., Sup’t Longview Insane Asylum, ........ Cincinnati. 
H. M. Jones, Superintendent City Hospital, ................... Cincinnati. 
D. Morris, D.D., President Lane Seminary,....... ..0.s.ss00-- Walnut Hills. 
H. A. Nelson, D. D., Professor Lane pena Evicane vein amage Walnut Hills. 
W. M. Herriott, D. D., Rome. ss oe tee Se ee Zanesville. 
INE AU eR ONY Open oe ee Cincinnati. 
Rey. Jos. G. Monfort,..... a anainiere tepeenaeio ae TE Oe ee a Cincinnati. 
Rev. A. Bushnell,...... nb/ae a4isleinsiai6it. a sini aslois.giele bieibieswisieb wei CINCINNALE 
Rev. O. A. Hills,....... wire ersten Peat ee ee Cincinnati. 
Rev. C. LL, Thomson,......... ren ee span Oh aap gt ieee . Cincinnati. 
Reyscls tem secu aasanasemnvni ties mieintisere ani Sipoveccteie eee Cincinnati. 
Nei. lLownshends MD iit ccc.s1 senna are ae Avon. 

Mrs, R, A. 8. Janney,.......... Sm ea eo ieee Columbus. 
Mrs. Di Stewart, ssa cciwssns ess eee eas sian eenleas Springfield. 


Mise Mary Mi Guild ic. . atiesestene scohiee tr pte Sine hence as eae Cincinnati. 
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William J. Boyer, Corresponding Editor and Central Western 


ArentiofeW Oman ds JOUMAL, sancath ks oiveds wcasweaicessewes Dayton. 
Hon. H. H. Leavitt, Judge U. 8. District Court,........ 6.6... Cincinnati. 
J. R. Chamberlain, Daily Gazette, .......... Soy Wa OTE Cincinnati. 
fons DelaMmy OuOren cnn ss skew tasers ccheweras Scorers eistererini ere Cincinnati. 
PON Ad PLOMSO 4d Al tier ne iets cmtas CA viae dee o sGD lee c-sa-e nea’ Cincinnati. 
Hon. Walter Straub, ..... ee ee ee Sooo Cincinnati. 
Hon. Bd ward -lNoyesiscsesec scabies cseiaeacte tees 5 Goan Cincinnati. 
POM CoO. NUTGOCK < ae thotienic wis sete ene eee eee es Stersies iss Cincinnati. 
HORS MSD Havans: a. 2a cokes CEs Sn uO Oa RIGOR giaarA Cincinnati. 
HOU as Ma etak O1COsaanpoe it ac sie eset not ecco ren eee woes Cincinnati; 
1S STIS Bal ©.) atari pee epee Rs See ee acetate wae ees Cincinnati. 
Oi Aa Cc WV = ORT tOl ss sone 's Mt ereinienine Sree eS aT ar Cincinnati. 
ELON a Pa WW BDAC arian < ioenins a3 oe epee cos Se eo Cincinnati. 
Peon ce alse VOUNL eran tots see selective sete este Ran sais temo tne ee ..- Cincinnati. 
EbOT SG VrtinsM nen Belgas trss:ates pga nine disarm emisiesniee anv Cincinnati. 
Pane shelies. cs se ses ss was ess a atereyoielate Spanise sears siee Cincinnati. 
George Atkins,....... orion Ari sesamiae eaten teenrtcaer Cincinnati. 
ESD SH Cla soe. cicetee siete Sielotinte'et oon eta eine Srasts tele rorarste Sieh a7 Cincinnati. 
Wise St SCAT DOLOUGD Sar otecacs-ars's w'eteceetee sine Pobierem totes ste ow ae erare Cincinnati. 
Ue CO 5 we ie aoe ee ee See Scatn esa Cincinnati. 
EVV Tatty OCK pctete ere mace cere aWicQunn uses soAeo enor. Cincinnati. 
A Oh 5 CS oa tre een es Shen ERC Riera nies ermine oteteinte era aie Cincinnati. 
CG Va Beckinan, asies .toxnis Bre RE ODE EE I Cincinnati. 
Da COUNCr es icnues Sicaieieaisiis wieait eras a oiieis Scare .-»». Cincinnati, 
ible Olas tirl ireart en wae oa Ree ID DR OOD in ee Cincinnati. 
sea Walker =s.ntoe eer Sr eS Se a RS ES Too Cincinnati. 
(nay Bolt Cra l Raton eee Rta te i SE Oe Cincinnati. 
EVOTACe ATI LONG WEED noes wie sip ware ew opiete aa ere ents omiare Dav ois slsiers Cincinnati. 
IDE TONEANG ts osceen ease vine eerie PET or PS Serer Cincinnati. 
AVVaia Ni eA KING =) ase ps cae oe SL Meer een Cincinnati. 
CWS: Dikr DUCK caste csi acres Sa cies m econ eine sina ren ane CINCINU AN. 
Fither CArKer,, oc nec visicealeat ete sae ARGON iti eer ee .eee-» Cincinnati. 
Ox Remeliny=5.. »> ss ss See SCR DES San SOT ..... Cincinnati. 
LH. Sargent, ..... eeegere aratein in ar are lave ale wie siste sraieieleTaravaisrelefeus arsieip aie Cincinnati. 
AS ISNT ys voce swernsesine «ote Ponca Total eos sean ce Soe CANCINNAL, 


Billed (rOGuWOOG, sy isen sabe sorceress eee gesnnie ss sespessssa QDOUNG. 
28. OrEGon. 
Not represented. 


29. PENNSYLVANIA. 


A. J. Ourt, M.D., Corresponding Sec’y Board State Charities, .. Harrisburgh 


Edward 8. Wright, Warden Western Penitentiary, ...... eer Allegheny. 
Rev. J. L. Milligan, Chaplain Western Penitentiary,.......... .. Allegheny. 


T. H. Nevin, President Board Inspectors Western Penitentiary,. Allegheny. 
Hon. Henry Cordier, Sup’t Allegheny County Work-house, .... Claremont. 
George Albree, Director Allegheny County Work-house,....... Pittsburgh. 
R. A. Avery, Sup’t Western House of Refuge, ...... tee es itebure ts 
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Mira? RR, A PA VELy wats oc alta le el save otcletaie ete lotolatenel eeeraretel Naratele levevelaies Pittsburgh. 
T. J. Bigham, Director Wester House ofsRefuge,- jens... sels Pittsburgh. 
Rev. W. G. Taylor, Sup’t Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home,............ Beaverstown. 
Je BeBitungere DID yo a. cad asMe ace v6 obo Poaleel eaters state oatered eater. Sewickley. 


30. RuopEr IsLianp. 


E. M. Snow, M.D., Deputy of Gov. Padelford, and Secretary Board 


State Charities. and) Corrections) <1 tiwcte sls ssc «1s.c1cisie cc. cals .. Providence. 
Mires Sues SILO Wii's cversine ete beastie Meta te a1 s\ee\o 6 /sraumtsiarecs.aie1(s.0 arse Providence. 
Gen. Nelson Viall, Warden State Prison,................-+e00. Providence. 
Rey. Augustus Woodbury, Ch’n Board State Prison Inspectors,. Providence. 
James: M, Talcott, Sup’t Reform Schooly ye... 22... 60. ++ css Providence. 
Henry J. Angell, Member Board Trustees Reform School,...... Providence. 


Burnham Wardwell, Sup’t R. I. State Farm and Work-house,.. Providence. 


81. SourH CAROLINA. 


Gen. C. J. Stolbrand, Deputy of Gov. Scott, and Warden State 
‘Pemitentiaryerc..e swe sasln sriem mene piaiste ork ereiebelene: nsisjoth deletes Columbia. 
Major E. L: Dean, Deputy of Gov. Scott,......... 155-2 sen .. Columbia. 


32, TENNESSEE. 
T. A. Atchison, M.D., Member Board State Prison Inspectors, .. Nashville. 


88. TExas. 


Not represented. 


34, VERMONT, 
Not represented. 


35. VIRGINIA, 
Not represented. 


86. West VIRGINIA. 


William B. Curtis, M.D., Warden State Penitentiary, ....... ... Moundsville. 
37. Wisconsin. 

Hon. Edwin Hurlbut, Deputy of Gov. Fairchild,....... Rakes Oconomowoc. 

A. D. Hendrickson, Sup’t State Reform School, .............. . Waukesha. 

Mrs. A. D. Hendrickson, Matron State Reform School,......... Waukesha. 


38. Dominion or Canapa. 
Wm. Elder, A.M., Editor Telegraph and Journal,.............. St. Johns, N. B. 


39. Soura AMERICA. 


Sefior Enrique Cortes, Secretary of Legation of the Republic of 
Colombia, amis cers. Washington, D. C.,and 111 East 25th street, New York. 
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The following” papers were, on invitation | by the committee 
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I. Tue Presenr Ovrtoox or Prison Discrpuine in THE Unrrep 
STATEs. 


By E. C. Wines, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the Prison Association of New York. 


The mariner, by lead-line, sextant, chronometer, logarithms and 
other fit agencies, is wont, as need requires, to take his soundings, 
and ascertain the position and bearings of his vessel on the uncer- 
tain element, where his home is cast. Statesmen and legislators, 
to whose guidance is committed the ship of state, must sometimes 
do the same thing in a moral way, or the bark intrusted to their 
care, with its precious freight of political and social interests, will 
run the hazard of being stranded and wrecked on projecting rocks 
or hidden quicksands. I propose, in the paper which you have 
asked at my hands, to imitate these prudent and salutary examples 
by showing, as an apostle has expressed it, in reference to another 
question, ‘ whereunto we have attained,” in the matter of prison 
reform in the United States. I propose to furnish an answer to 
such questions as these: What is the present state of this great 
social interest among us? What advance has been made in these 
later years? What do the auspices say? After so many ages of 
patient study, can the solution of the vexed and baffling question 
of crime and its treatment be at length discerned in the nearer 
distance? Is the dawn visible of the day when we may soberly 
hope for success in the effort to thin the ranks of criminals, and 
to roll back the sweeping and swelling tide of crime? 

The first point to which I would ask the attention of this con- 
gress is the revived interest felt in the question of prison discipline 
and prison reform, not only in every state of the American Union, 
but, I think it may be said with truth, in every country of the 
civilized world. Let me touch upon two or three proofs of such 
revival: 1. It is seen in the messages annually communicated by 
the chief magistrates of our states to their several legislatures. I 
have had occasion to examine the more recent of these documents, 
and have been struck with the fact that there is scarcely an Ameri- 
can governor who has not referred to the subject, not simply in an 
incidental and perfunctory way, but with a good will and hearti- 
ness, which show a real interest in the subject, either recounting 
or suggesting refurms inaugurated or contemplated in relation to 
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this important interest of society. 2. The correspondence of the 
prison association of New York affords unmistakable evidence 
of the newly awakened interest in prison reform. The area 
covered by this correspondence has become almost co-extensive 
with the globe; embracing not only every state in our Union, but 
nearly every country in Europe, several of the republics of North 
and South America, the British East Indian empire, Australia, 
New Zealand, etc., etc. 3. The wide and increasing demand for 
the annual reports of the association is a testimony in the same 
direction. About a thousand copies are regularly distributed as 
soon as issued, and within the past year applications for at least 
five hundred additional copies have been received and answered, 
many of them from distant continents and islands. 4. The en- 
couragement given to the propositions recently made for both a 
national and international congress on penitentiary and reform- 
atory discipline is another decisive proof of the interest felt in this 
subject. 5. The formation of societies looking to the improve- 
ment of prison discipline and the care of prisoners, both during 
their incarceration and after their discharge, is to the same effect. 
Besides the older organizations of this sort in Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, such societies have been recently formed in Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, Western Pennsylvania, Delaware, Iowa, New 
Hampshire, and other states. 6. State governments, as well as indi- 
viduals, are moving in the same direction. Within the past four 
years, commissions charged with the duty of studying closely the 
whole prison question, and of reporting improved prison systems, 
should such be found to be needed, have been created in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, North Carolina, Maine, Michigan, and 
Kentucky; and much good has resulted, and more is likely to 
result, from these measures. 7% A striking proof of the extent 
and earnestness with which questions connected with penitentiary 
science are now studied is the creation, by the late emperor of 
France, on the report and recommendation of his minister of the 
Interior, of a commission of twenty-one citizens, instructed to 
investigate and report upon the question, “ What duties does 
society owe to liberated prisoners, and how ean these best be 
secured against a relapse into crime?” In their study of this 
question, the commission are seeking light from other countries, 
and have applied to the prison association for information as to 
the principles and the practice of America in reference to this 
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grave matter. 8. An additional evidence of the newly awakened 
and growing interest in prison reform is found in the public pres: 
that sure index, as well as powerful moulder and guide, of public 
opinion. More has been published in the quarterly, monthly, 
weekly and daily journals of the country within the last two 
years than during the ten years preceding. Nor has what has 
emanated from the press on this subject gained more in breadth 
than it has in quality. Papers of remarkable grasp and thorough- 
ness have appeared in all classes of our journals, from the ponder- 
ous quarterly that graces the scholar’s table to the lighter and 
more evanescent daily and weekly that visit every fireside and 
hearthstone in the land. 9. But what further proof do-we need 
of the profound interest felt in penitentiary and reformatory dis- 
cipline than this great congress, gathered from Canada, from South 
America, and from twenty-five states of our own Union; repre- 
senting fifty odd prisons and reformatories, and some twenty 
philanthropic organizations; and numbering between 200 and 3800 
earnest workers in this cause, more than seventy of whom are 
officers of penal and reforiatory institutions ? 

Let us, at this point, take a rapid glance at the number and 
classes of institutions in our country, created and sustained with 
a view to the prevention or repression of crime. 

The number of state prisons in the United States (commonly 
called convict prisons in other countries) is forty-one, of which 
New York has four; Pennsylvania and Indiana each two; and 
the other states one each, with the exception of Delaware, which 
is without a prison of this class. The number of county jails, 
used chiefly for purposes of detention, though employed, also, to a 
considerable extent, for the imprisonment of persons convicted of 
minor offences, is probably a little over 2,000. Then there is a 
class of prisons, holding a middle place between the state prison 
and the common jail, called by different names in different locali- 
ties —such as house of correction, penitentiary, work-house, ete. 
The number of these is about twenty-five, and they are found 
chiefly in Massachusetts and New York. There is a still further 
class of prisons, found principally in cities and large towns, called 
station-houses or lock-ups. : 

The average number of prisoners confined in the state prisons 
is about 15,000; in the houses of correction (say), 5,000 to 6,000 ; 
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in the county jails (a rough estimate), 30,000 to 40,000; and in 
the station-houses (a mere approximation), 10,000 to 12,000. 

Crime has increased within the last decade, but, upon the whole, 
has scarcely kept pace with the increase of population, which, 
during the period designated, has made an advance of more than 
thirty per cent. There was a great diminution of commitments 
to our prisons during the late civil war, owing probably to the 
fact that many desperate characters enlisted in the army, and 
others followed the armies to ply their vocation on a new field. 
After the war, there was a heavy increase of crime, and our prisons 
were filled to repletion; but within the last year or two it has 
receded to its former rate. 

It is remarkable how exactly the offences of one year repeat 
themselves the next. Orime seems, ordinarily, to follow some 
fixed law. Any student familiar with this branch of social science 
can predict, with wonderful precision, how many crimes will be 
committed in a given year, and their general character. He can 
name the months in which there will be, respectively, an increase 
and decrease in the number of crimes, and will be able to foretell 
almost the hour of the day, in which certain classes of offences 
will be committed. 

I have spoken, in a former paragraph, of the increased interest 
which has of late been awakened in the United States in the 
question of prison reform. From such revived interest in any 
great social question, and the increased agitation and discussion 
of it consequent thereupon, results more or less marked, more or 
less important, may reasonably be looked for. How is it with the 
present case? Have we any thing to show as the fruit of all this 
earnest thonght, all this zeal of effort, all this busy toil of brain 
and muscle? I think so, decidedly. The students of peniten- 
tiary science, the workers in the field of penitentiary discipline, in 
this country, have come to a substantial agreement on certain 
fundamental principles of criminal treatment, and are approaching 
such agreement in others. What are these great principles, these 
moral citadels, around which the din of battle has either wholly 
ceased, or is, year by year, becoming more faint and feeble? 

1. The first is, that the protection of society against criminal 
spoliation through the reformation of the transgressor, is the pri- 
mary aim of public punishment. On this point the unanimity 
appears to be absolute; and the further point that criminals, 
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especially of the younger class, are capable of reformation by the 
application of right methods and processes, is daily gaining suf- 
frages. 

2. The principle of progressive classification, under which pris- 
oners are advanced from grade to grade, as they earn such promo- 
tion, gaining, at each advance, increased privilege and comfort, is 
generally admitted in theory, though, unfortunately, nowhere, as 
yet, fully reduced to practice. 

3. The principle of rewards, as an incitement to good conduct ard 
reformation, is one on which there is now little dissent. There is 
also a very general agreement that such rewards should consist of, 
(1) a diminution of sentence; (2) a share in the earnings; (3) a 
gradual withdrawal of restraint ; and (4) a gradual enlargement of 
privilege. 

4. The principle of a probationary stage of imprisonment, in 
which the training shall be more natural, and the genuineness of 
the prisoner’s reformation may be adequately tested, is every day 
gaining adherents. 

5. The necessity for both increasing and systematizing the reli- 
gious and educational forces of ovr prisons is now universally 
admitted. 

6. That all prisoners who have the requisite aptitudes should, 
through an effective system of industrial training, be put in pos- 
session of the power to earn honest bread on their liberation, is a 
principle which commands universal and unqualified assent. 

7. The principle that imprisonment ought to be continued till 
reformation has been effected, and, if that happy consummation is 
never attained, then during the prisoner’s natural life, has become 
a conviction with a large number of American penologists. This 
involves, as a matter of course, the elimination of political control 
from our prison administrations, so that they may be made per- 
manent in the hands of good and competent officers —a reform 
demanded, also, by other high interests of society. 

8. The growing sentiment in favor of preventive institutions, as 
the true field of promise in which to labor for the extirpation of 
crime, is a cheering indication of progress in the right direction. 

9. That a higher grade of qualification in prison officers is essen- 
tial to a successful prison administration, is a point conceded by all; 
and the minds of thoughtful men are turned to the further ques- 
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tion, whether they ought not to have a special education and 
training for the work. 

10. It is now commonly acknowledged that no prison system can 
be successful, to the broadest and most desirable extent, without 
some central authority at the helm, to give unity and efficiency to 
the whole prison administration of the state. 

There are other important principles on which substantial con- 
cord has been reached; but I will not weary the congress with a 
detail of them. I have an intimate conviction that, with a prison 
system embodying and effectually applying the principles already 
set forth, the problem of the proper treatment of criminals would 
be solved; and that crime, if not extirpated, would at least be 
brought down to its minimum limits. 
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UI. Geyerat View or Preventive ann Rerormatory Insrrrv- 
TIONS IN THE Unrrep States. 


By B. K. Prrrcz, D. D., Chaplain of the New York House of Refuge. 


It is no small matter that “Ginx’s baby” has attracted the eye 
ef intelligent christians and philanthropists of every shade of 
opinion ; and, although in the marvelous diversity of sentiment as 
to the best course to be pursued with him, he is still exposed to no 
inconsiderable peril and suffering, yet it is a great point gained 
that the eye of the community has been fastened upon him. This 
forlorn infant is blessed with a powerful voice, and, sooner or later, 
he will make it to be effectually heard. He is an object of no lit- 
tle controversy now between Romanists and Protestants, union 
and sectarian boards, almshouse commissioners and children’s emi- 
grant aid societies, street missions and permanent asylunis, congre- 
gate institutions and family schools; but the controversy itself 
makes him so prominent an object that he cannot be covered out 
of sight by the smoke of the fight. He is in the newspapers, fills 
magazines originated in his interest, breaks in upon the monotony 
of the stately quarterlies, and, like the memorable “Oliver,” of 
“ Do-the-Boys-Hall,” although now one of the most conspicuous 
personages in modern fiction, is still clamoring, not without suc- 
cess, for “more,” and demands a far wider hearing. He is an 
admitted and terrible fact in modern civilization, and the only 
question for discussion now pertinent in reference to him is, what 
shall we do with “Ginx’s baby?’ The community cannot long 
endure that condition of things which gives the stinging point of 
truth to the capital voluine of satire bearing the expressive title 
which we have quoted, and which it has now permanently bestowed 
upon the neglected waifs of our city streets. It is very evident 
that “Ginx’s baby” will not much longer plead in vain. That 
will not always be a true charge against British and American 
civilization, which this author so nervously urges in his volume: 
“Your dirtiest British youngster is hedged round with principles 
of an inviolable liberty, and rights of habeas corpus. You let his 
father and mother, or any one who will save you the trouble of 
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looking after him, mould him in his years of tenderness as they 
please. If they happen to leave him a walking invalid, you take 
him into the poor-house; if they bring him up a thief, you whip 
him and keep him at high cost at Millbank or Dartmoor; if his 
passions, never controlled, break out into murder and rape, you 
may hang him, unless his crime has been so atrocious as to attract 
the benevolent interest of the home secretary ; if he commits sui- 
cide, you hold a coroner’s inquest, which costs money; and, how- 
ever he dies, you give him a deal coffin and bury him. Yet I may 
prove to you that this being, whom you treat like a dog at a 
fair, never had a day’s — no, nor an hours’s — contact with good- 
ness, purity, truth, or even human kindness; never had an oppor- 
tunity of learning any thing better. What right have you, then, 
to hunt him like a wild beast, and kick him, and whip him, and 
fetter him, and hang him, by expensive, complicated machinery, 
when you have done nothing to teach him any of the duties of a 
citizen?” The writer answers the natural responses to his ques- 
tion, that there are endless means of improving the lad -—indus- 
trial schools, reformatories, asylums, hospitals, Peabody buildings, 
laws to protect factory children — by saying: “They don’t reach 
one out of ten.” And he continues: “I do not say that it can be 
done, but in order to transform the next generation, what we 
should aim at is to provide substitutes for bad homes, evil training, 
unhealthy air and food, dullness and terrible ignorance, in happier 
scenes, better teaching, proper conditions of plhiysical life, sane 
amusements, and a higher cultivation.” But who is to pay for all 
this? “The state,” he answers, “which means society, the whole 
of which is directly interested. I tell you a million of children 
are crying to us to set them free from the despotism of crime 
and ignorance protected by law.” 

Thus you see, my friends, that ‘“Ginx’s baby” has, for one of 
its age and circumstances, a powerful voice, and will be likely to 
make himself heard in the long run. Mrs. Browning has caught 
the echo of it in her sensitive ear, and las poured it back again in 
affecting strains: 

“And well may the children weep before you! 
They are weary ere they run, 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun; 


They know the grief of man, without his wisdom; 
They sink in man’s despair, without his calm; 
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Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom, 
Are martyrs by the pang, without the palm, — 
Are worn, as if with age, yet, unretrievingly, 
The harvest of its memories cannot reap, — 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly, 
Let them weep! let them weep! 


“They look up with their pale sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 
For they ’mind you of their angels in high places, 
With eyes turned on Deity! 
‘How long,’ they say, ‘how long, oh cruel nation, 
Will you stand to move a world on a child’s heart, 
Stifie down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, oh gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path! 
But the child’s sob in silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.’ ” 


In 1841, in his very striking discourse upon the life and char- 
acter of that eminent and successful city missionary of Boston, 
Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, Dr. Channing utters very much the same 
truth in his own quiet and eloquent style. “Society,” he says, 
“has hitherto employed its energy chiefly to punish crime. It is 
infinitely more important to prevent it; and this I say, not for the 
sake of those alone on whom tlhe criminal preys. I do not think 
only or chiefly of those who suffer from crime. I plead also, and 
plead more, for those who perpetrated it. In inoments of clear, 
ealm thought, I feel more for the wrong-doer than for him who is 
wronged. Ina case of theft, incomparably the most wretched man 
is he who steals, not he who is robbed. The innocent are not 
undone by acts of violence or fraud which they suffer. They are 
innocent, though injured. They do not bear the brand of infamous 
crime, and no language can express the import of this distinction. 
* * * What I want is, not merely that society should protect 
itself against crime, but that it shall do all :t can to preserve its 
exposed members from crime, and so do for the sake of those as 
truly as for its own. It ought not to breed monsters in its bosom. 
If it will not use its prosperity to save the ignorant and poor from 
the blackest vice, then it must suffer, and deserves to suffer, from 
crime. If the child be left to grow up in utter ignorance of duty, 
of its Maker, of its relations to society; to grow up in an atmos- 
phere of profaneness and intemperance, and in the practice of 
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falsehood and fraud, let not the community complain of his crime. 
It has quietly looked on and seen him, year after year, arming him- 
self against its order and peace; and who is most to blame when, 
at last, he deals the guilty blow? A moral care over the tempted 
and ignorant portion of the state is a primary duty of society.” 

Every movement for the relief of society from its fearful burdens 
of ignorance, poverty and crime, has forced upon thoughtful 
minds the conviction that the only solution of these problems is 
to be found in the application of radical remedies in the period of 
childhood. While prisons, and almshouses, and criminal law and 
discipline peremptorily call for reforms, and powerfully appeal to 
benevolent hearts, the best refurm that can be secured in reference 
to penitentiaries and poor-houses is to deplete them of their occu- 
pants by saving the young from vicious and criminal courses. 

The present site of one of the largest and most costly of the 
edifices in the country erected for the reformation of young delin- 
quents, now a highly cultivated garden, yielding to tillage large 
returns of fruits, vegetables and flowers, was formerly partly an 
uninviting morass, in part a high, rugged rock, and in part the 
rough receptacle of the pauper dead —a scene unlovely to the eye, 
and full of unwholesome miasmas. It was, in its original state, a 
significant symbol of the appearance and influence of the neg. 
lected classes in the community; while the recovery, productive- 
ness and healthfulness of the grounds, in their present condition, 
give a natural expression to the result of suitable christian culti- 
vation, in the most unpromising moral and social soils in the land. 

Perhaps the first formal mevement in behalf of exposed chil- 
dren was inaugurated by August Hermann Francke, in the Ger- 
man city of Halle, in 1695. It was opened on what, he calls the 
“goodly capital” of three dollars and a half, whieh had been 
dropped, as a subscription for the poor, in a box put up for the pur- 
pose in his house, ‘ With this,” he exclaims, “I must do a great 
work. I will found a school for the poor with it.” Franeke was 
a fine scholar, an eloquent preacher, welcomed at the court of 
Frederick William I, father of Frederick the Great, of remarkable 
faith and devotion and untiring energy. Carlyle speaks of him as 
of a “very mournful visage ;” but this could not have been true 
of him, He was a marvelously cheerful, hopeful, happy man — 
the sunshine of the many thousand children that were gathered 
by him into his school and saved from ruin. From such a limited 
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beginning, as to capital, Francke, through benefactions made to 
him without the solicitations of sn agent, finally was enabled to 
pile up the largest, highest and most imposing suite of buildings 
in the city of Halle, where he gathered and instructed in trades, 
and fitted for an honest life, thousands of orphans and street beg- 
gars. Horace Mann visited it in 1848. He describes it as a 
“quarter of a mile long, six stories high, several apartments thick, 
built round an oblong court-yard.” Five hundred children are, at 
the present time, gathered within its walls, while numerous indus- 
trial and cleemosynary associations also find shelter under its many 
roofs. 

The history of its origin and progress, written by Francke him- 
self, bears this significant title: “The most blessed footsteps of the 
living and reigning and faithful God, for the shaming of the unbe- 
leving and the strengthening of the believing, disclosed through 
the true and circumstantial history of the orphan-house in Halle.” 

Many an earnest explorer in the unfrequented paths of philan- 
thropy has gratefully traced, for his encouragement and inspiration, 
the “footsteps” left upon “the sands of time” by that friend of 
perishing children, August Hermann Francke. John Falk, the 
beloved associate of Herder and Goethe, sought out these ‘ foot- 
steps” an hundred years later. Falk was the son of a wig maker 
of Dantzic, himself so poor in his youth that he could never forget 
the pangs of want; so eager for learning that he read the books he 
borrowed by the light of the street lamps, when the weather was 
so cold and his fingers so numb that he could hardly turn the 
leaves; so devout that, when sinking under the ice which broke 
beneath his skates, he was saying, as he was snatched from death 
by his brother, “Lord Jesus, to thee I live, to thee I die; I am 
thine now and for all eternity.” He was sent to college by the 
town council of his native city, one of the solemn and kindly old 
burgomasters saying, as he shook hands with him and gave 
him his blessing, ‘John, you are now going hence; God be with 
you! You will always be our debtor, tor we have adopted you, 
and affectionately cared for you as a poor child. You must not fail 
to repay the debt. Wherever God may hereafter lead you, and 
whatever may be your future destination, never forget that you 
were once a poor boy; and when, sooner or later, some poor child 
knocks at your door, you must consider that it is we, the dead, the 
gray old burgomasters and councillors of Dantzic, who are standing 
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there, and you must not turn us‘away from your door.” Sure 
enough, these parting words were prophetic ; the poor child knocked, 
the old burgomaster was not forgotten, and Falk’s door was opened, 
and stood open for thousands of others to follow the steps of the 
first wretched youth. He became a resident of Weimar, and wit- 
nessed the awful desolation which the French army, under the First 
Napoleon, brought upon Germany. (How fearfully have these 
sufferings been avenged before our eyes within the last few months !) 
Thousands of parentless children wandered begging over the coun- 
try, falling into all forms of vice and crime. Pestilence came in 
the train of the memorable battle at Leipsic, and added to the 
horrors and desolation of war. Falk followed one after another of 
his own children to the grave, and then, rising from the depths 
of his household grief, he consecrated himself to the work of suc- 
coring the unprotected youth of the Jand. When, in 1819, his son 
Edward, an interesting youth of nineteen, died —the parents and 
remaining children sitting in tears by his lifeless body —some one 
knocked at the door; “Oh,” exclaimed the poor mother, “if I 
could but see you coming in at the door, my poor Edward, but once 
more!” <A boy of fourteen came in, saying, “ You have taken pity 
on so many poor children from our neighborhood, do take pity on 
me. I have had neither father nor mother since I was seven years 
old.” The petition, which began in tears, endedin sobs. ‘“O, my 
God!” said the weeping mother, raising her eyes to heaven, “Thou 
still sendest in the children of strangers, whom we so willingly 
take in, and takest away our own!” 

First establishing the precedent so successfully followed in our 
times by Mr. Brace, in the city of New York, he instituted a soci- 
ety of influential and intelligent men, called “The Friends in 
Need,” and began to carry into effect his original purpose of simply 
finding homes in families, and in the country, for the vagrant chil- 
dren seeking his protection. He soon saw that it was necessary to 
give some preliminary training to the vicious children whom he 
sought to rescue from certain ruin, and in 1823 he laid the foun- 
dation of the building which still remains as the best monument to 
his memory. 

Following the same “ footsteps,” and continually acknowledging 
indebtedness to Francke and Falk, in the German-speaking por- 
tions of Europe, over four hundred institutions have been estab- 
ushed tor the succor of exposed children, having within their cus- 
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tody an estimated average of twelve thousand inmates. Between 
forty and fifty reformatory institutions have been organized in 
France, and two hundred and ninety-one in Great Britain. Into 
the British schools of reform about twenty-three thousand youths 
have been gathered. 

Interest in behalf of the “dangerous and perishing” classes of 
children in England grew immediately out of the prison reform 
instituted by John Howard. The most appalling sight that 
benevolent men and women looked upon as they entered the pris- 
ons which had heretofore been unvisited by christian people were 
the faces of young boys and girls who were falling into fearful 
depths of depravity, under the tuition of adult criminals. - In 1818 
the London Philanthropic Society was formed for their rescue, and 
the first British house of refuge, for exposed and criminal chil- 
dren, was constructed in the city of London, under the supervision 
of such philanthropists as the Gurneys, Sir P. Fowell Buxton and 
Mrs. Frye. About the same date, after correspondence and per- 
sonal conference with the managers of this institution, the earliest 
movement for the rescue of these endangered youths was under- 
taken in this country, in the city of New York, chiefly under the 
auspices of persons connected with the Society of Friends. In 
1818, such men as John Griscom, Thomas Eddy, Mayor Colden, 
Hugh Maxwell and James W. Gerard, united themselves in an 
association for the “prevention of pauperism.” ‘They had pro- 
ceeded but ashort distance in their investigations before they were 
convinced that little, comparatively, could be accomplished in the 
great field upon which they had entered, except by instituting 
vigorous preventive measures. Out of these careful inquiries and 
discussions grew the savings banks, and the admirable public 
school system of the city of New York. As one of the most 
effectual measures for breaking up chronic poverty and crime, the 
association resolved itself into a “Society for the Reformation 
of Juvenile Delinquents,” and at once addressed itself to the 
establishment of a house of refuge. On the first day of January, 
1825, on what is now Madison square, near where stands the ele- 
gant Fifth Avenue hotel, in a building that had been erected as 
barracks for soldiers, the institution was opened with appropriate 
services. There were nine squalid children, just gathered from 
the streets, present on the occasion. An address was delivered by 
the Hon. Hugh Maxwell, then district attorney, a deeply interested 
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manager of the house, who is still living, and is permitted to wit- 
ness the amazing results which have grown out of this small 
beginning. He has since addressed more than a thousand chil- 
dren occupying the noble structure upon the island, which is the 
lineal successor of the Madison square barracks. More than 
18,000 have been inmates of this refuge, and from 40,000. to 
50,000, it is estimated, have enjoyed the instruction and discipline 
of the score and a half of similar institutions which have grown 
out of the first successful experiment. 

It is an interesting fact, that one of the chief reasons urging the 
minds of these early friends of reform in this country to establish 
a house of refuge is still one of the most interesting, open, prac- 
tical questions connected with the reformation of young delinquents 
and criminals —the introduction of one that had cut himself off 
from the confidence of the community by an act of crime, to virtu- 
ous society and productive labor once more. As long ago as 1803, 
when Edward Livingston, the father of legal and penitentiary 
reform in this country, was mayor of the city of New York, he 
was deeply impressed with the helpless condition of a youth leaving 
the prison without a trade, and without an opening for him in the 
community. What can he do? the mayor asks. He has no capi- 
tal of his own, and that of others will not be intrusted to him; he 
is not permitted to labor; he dares not beg; and he is forced for 
subsistence to plunge anew into the same crimes, to suffer the same 
punishment he has just undergone, or, perhaps, with more caution 
and address, to escape it. Thus the penitentiary, instead of dimin- 
ishing, may increase the number of offences. He sought, ineffect- 
ually, to organize a society, or an institution, to provide forms of 
remunerative labor for such as these. It was as a refuge for young 
criminals of this class, among others, after the completion of their 
imprisonment, where they could learn a trade, gradually win back 
the confidence of employers, and gain strength of purpose them- 
selves, that Mr. Gerard recommended the construction of an insti- 
tution in the memorable public address which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the New York reformatory. The movement, however, 
took upon itself more of a preventive character, and the effort was 
made rather to succor young children, and to prevent even their first 
imprisonment. At this day, there are thousands of young men and 
women under twenty but over sixteen (the normal limit of age for 
admission to reform schools), in penitentiaries. As these prisons are 
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now conducted, their condition is, humanly speaking, hopeless. 
There are now no persons outside the prison walls prepared to 
receive and encourage discharged prisoners, in any considerable 
number, except their old criminal companions. These are ever 
ready to meet them as the door of the prison opens, and to proffer 
them shelter, food and encouragement in a dishonest course. 
No counting room, mechanic’s shop, nor even farm labor, 
invites a young discharged prisoner to earn an honest. liv- 
ing. Respectable people hold themseives aloof. If the man 
will not starve, he must steal. He is thus made a bitter enemy of 
society, and becomes desperate in the inevitableness of his condi- 
tion. “ They will all as certainly come back here, or be sent to 
another prison, after their discharge, as they live,” said the warden 
of a penitentiary, a few weeks since, to the writer, as we stood 
gazing together upon a gang of a hundred or more young lads, 
averaging eighteen years of age, at work lazily in astone quarry 
connected with the prison. ‘ Where else can they go?” he asked. 
What place has society for them, or what plan but to train and 
harden them by short sentences for the highest forms of villainy ? 
Houses of refuge, receiving inmates from cities and permitting 
mature lads to be sent to their custody, meet with the same diff- 
culty. If the youth be placed with a farmer, or even sent to the 
west, he almost inevitably gravitates back to the city, and, for lack 
of regular employment, is soon tempted to enter upon his old 
courses, and becomes a “revolver” in the penitentiary. The old 
détenues of the refuge, having thus lost self-respect, stand ready to 
seize upon such boys as they have known or learn to have been 
inmates of the house, and to beguile them again into their crimi- 
nal ranks. How to bridge this gulf between a moderate period 
of detention and a permanent position in normal life has been the 
last problem studied in the New York house of refuge, as it was 
one of the first thoughts of some of its founders, and an encourag- 
ing approach has been made to a favorable solution. By bestow- 
ing upon this class of young men a full trade in some branch of 
mechanical labor, permitting them before their discharge to earn 
a handsome outfit, and then, through the co-operation of the con- 
tractor (it might be secured otherwise), affording them an opportu- 
nity for work at their trade, upon good wages, under the shadow, 
but not restraint, of the institution, two most desi: able results have 
been obtained: First, a marked inspiration has been manifest 
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throughout the ranks of the older boys, and especially among those 
who from oinomania, kleptomania, or sexual helplessness, would 
have been sure to become the victims of street temptations. The 
prospect of accomplishing something in an honest line has awakened 
unwonted hope and ambition within them. In the second place, 
quite a number of second and third comers, lads who had been 
inmates of penitentiaries, very hard and unpromising cases, are 
now coming daily to their work, having decent boarding places, 
and are restrained from their old temptations by the moral forces 
around them and the encouragement of good wages. This promises 
to be one of the most hopeful measures for diminishing the num- 
ber of those who, in spite of the lessons of the rettige, are borne 
down by the tide of evil influences sweeping through the streets of 
our cities. The true work of a reformatory school is as verily to 
be performed outside as within its walls. It may not retain, for 
an undue time, an inmate within its immediate discipline, but it 
should always follow him with kindly supervision, and strive for 
his redemption by many trials, if necessary, as does the true 
parent, in whose place it stands. Its open doors, during his 
minority, should ever be his welcome shelter in all hours of pecu- 
liar temptation growing out of want. 

During the quarter of a century succeeding the establishment 
of the New York institution but few houses of refuge were opened 
in the country. Boston was the first, in 1826, to follow its exam 
ple, and Philadelphia in 1828. It was not until 1835, that the 
interesting private farm school for orphans and poor children was 
opened in the city of Boston, and afterward removed to Thomp- 
son’s island, in the harbor; and it was as recently as 1847, that 
the state reform school at Westborough, Mass., began to receive 
its inmates. It was nearly ten years after this, as will be seen by 
the accompanying tables, before these institutions began to multi- 
ply in various portions of the country. The New York and Boston 
institutions attracted in their early years much attention on this 
continent and in Europe. They were both of them particularly 
favored in their first superintendents, who were men of original 
and marked abilities — Rev. Mr. Wells in Boston, and Mez.srs. 
Curtis and Hart in New York. They were scholarly men, of 
great personal magnetism, drawing their young families to them- 
selves by an almost irresistible force, and greatly impressing 
American and foreign visitors by their reformatory power over — 
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them. There was no discussion at that early day in reference to 
the style of buildings or the systems of discipline, save that the 
latter should be chiefly moral rather than corporal, and should 
meet the young new-comer with a face of love rather than a frown, 
and impress them rather with its mercy than its power of retribu- 
tion. The earnest managers of those days took such edifices as 
they could obtain by the gift of the city or from individuals, and 
provided the best accommodation their limited means permitted. 
They depended more upon intellectual, industrial and moral meas- 
ures, and the personal amelioration of character through the 
ageney of christian officers and teachers, than upon material 
facilities. If we can rely upon the statistics of those days, we 
have gained but little upon them in permanent moral results. 
What we have secured in pecuniary endowments, noble edifices 
and generous appliances, we may possibly have lost, in a degree, 
in.enthusiastic earnestness and self-denying devotion, on the part 
of those to whom these important institutions are intrusted. 

The first institutions were constituted by benevolent individuals. 
subscribing freely of their means, and obtaining an act of incor- 
poration, giving them legal authority over their inmates. The 
management was perpetuated by annual elections among them- 
selves, without political interference, the state simply granting 
yearly subsidies, and requiring an annual report. These institu- 
tions have been far more successful, useful and peaceful than such 
of their successors as have been purely state establishments, with 
their trustees appointed by the executive authorities, and their 
offivers, as a consequence, constantly exposed to changes. In 
almost every instance of this class, at some period of its history, 
serious embarrassments have resulted from its policy, and the use- 
fulness of the institution has been often greatly periled. 

The true policy of the state is, by a general law like that of 
Great Britain, to allow a reasonable sum, per capita, to all public 
institutions for reform, and to encourage philanthropic men and 
women everywhere to multiply such houses, thus developing the 
noblest traits and sacrifices on the part of its citizens, and bringing 
the opportunities of reformation into all the exposed quarters of 
the land. By a careful supervision, and by requiring a certain 
standard of sanitary, educational, industrial and moral facilities, 
the state may easily be defended from any abuse of its charity. 

The reports of Horace Mann, secretary of the Massachnsetts 
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board of education, and of Dr. Calvin E. Stowe, of visits te the 
very interesting and successful institution established by Dr. Jolin 
Henry Wichern, in 1833, at Hamburgh; of its embowered but 
plainly built cottages, containing families of twelve boys or girls 
each, with workshops, school-house and church, and the remarka- 
ble results which this learned and devoted man and his warm- 
hearted mother had attained with soie of the most depraved street 
boys of the city, awakened fresh interest in the work of juvenile 
reform. The two valuable volumes of Miss Mary Carpenter, of 
Bristol, England, upon the causes and cure of juvenile delinquency, 
presenting the attractive picture of the agricultural colony for 
boys at Mettray, in France, established under the supervision of 
Judge De Metz, with its separate honses for twenty boys, without 
walls, or bars, or locks, as well as new illustrations of the disci- 
pline of the Rauhe Haus under Wichern, and the imitation of the 
continental schools by England at Red Hill, with a full discussion 
of the various difficult questions involved in the training of this 
class of young persons, confirmed the enthusiasm awakened in 
many benevolent minds in reference to the reformation of young 
criminals and the rescue of exposed children. In 1853 the board 
of managers of the Philadelphia house of refuge offered a pre- 
mium of $100 for the best essay, and $50 for the next in excellence, 
upon juvenile delinquency. Forty-four papers were presented, 
and three of them were published. The highest prize was given 
to Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and his essay upon the state’s care 
of its children was particularly suggestive and impressive. The 
others, by bishop Moore, of Virginia, and by an anonymous writer, 
approached the subject from different points, and showed how 
widely extended and profound was the impression that the state 
was not meeting its paramount obligations to its exposed and crim- 
inal youths. Just at this time the legislature of Massachusetts 
appointed a commission of learned and practical gentlemen to pre- 
pare a plan and a law for the establishment of a proposed school 
of reform for delinquent girls. They entered into an extensive 
correspondence, and presented, in 1855, to the legislature, a very 
full and valuable report upon the subject. They settled upon what 
has since been called the “family plan,” breaking up the institu- 
tion into separate houses of thirty girls each, with their three 
matrons, all united under the general supervision of a male super- 
intendent. The title of “industrial school” was afterward given 
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to it, to relieve the after life of the inmates from any stain arising 
from a penal name; and upon the system proposed by the commis- 
sioners it was constructed at Lancaster, Mass., and has been admin- 
istered there for about fifteen years. It forms a pretty village 
scene, with its neat homes, its white spired church, and its merry 
children sporting on its grounds. 

Nearly at the same time, Ohio commissioned thoughtful and 
benevolent men to elaborate a system for a state reform institution 
for boys. They were strongly impressed with the Massachusetts 
law and system of discipline, and, having made themselves familiar 
with the noted European establishments, they arranged the well- 
known state farm at Lancaster, Ohio, with its family houses, bear- 
ing their melodious names, and its novel system, in this country, 
of elder brothers. The conventions of managers and superintend- 
ents of reformatory institutions, held in the city of New York in 
1857 and 1859, afforded favorable opportunities for practical labor- 
ers and the advanced students in the field of juvenile refurm to 
present and compare opinions. 

These various public demonstrations in-behalf of exposed and 
criminal children were not without their natural results. Active 
ineasures — hindered, indeed, somewhat, but not prevented, by the 
war — were instituted throughout the northern and western states 
for the establishment of state, corporate and private reformatory 
institutions for the use of the young. It is difficult to obtain a full 
report of the smaller establishments, and thus secure a clear idea 
of what really is doing throughout the country in this direction. 
Quite a number of new institutions are already projected, and are 
in the process of construction. The ‘family plan,” so called, gen- 
erally prevails, in some modified form, in the later institutions, and 
the sexes are trained in different schools. About the same stand- 
ard of education is attained in all these schools of reform. The 
same high average as to health and low average as to the death 
rate, and much the same results as to the reformation of their 
subjects, according to such statistical tables as have been secured, 
seem to be reached by the majority of these institutions. But it is 
quite impossible satisfactorily to compare the institutions with each 
other; some have younger children, some reject very hard cases. 
Some have only the hard cases committed to their custody —juvenile 
and orphan asylums in their vicinity, and children’s aid societies, 
skimming the more promising street boys for theer discipline and 
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distribution, and leaving the poorest quality, physically and mor- 
ally, to the house of refuge. Some retain their children six 
months, some one year, and some three. Some keep a carefully 
written record, and others base their moral statisties upon general 
impressions. There are no positive facts which enable a thought- 
ful person to form a safe judgment of the moral and permanent 
advantages which one system of juvenile discipline has over an- 
other. In many instances, repeated changes in administration, and 
inefficient men, have rendered a good system helpless to work out 
its possible results among the inmates of a reform school. In some 
cases, asin the city of New York, the magistrates constantly yield to 
the importunity of parents, or the demands of persons having puliti- 
cal influence, and by the occasion of flaws in warrants, or other ready 
devices in the use of the writ of habeus corpus, interrupt the efforts 
of managers to reform vicious youths, and rarely afford them support 
in withholding children from miserable homes, and obtaining for 
them the wholesome training of the country farm or work-shop. 

Without doubt, however, every institution is working out benign 
results, and is constantly correcting its own practical mistakes. We 
are disposed to criticise each other somewhat severely, because no 
“power” has bestowed upon us the gift to see ourselves as others 
see us. After all our criticisms, however, one class of mind works 
inost freely and successfully under one system, and another under a 
different. If the great end of reforming youth is gained, by whatever 
humane and christian plan it is attained, we will not enter into 
discouraging controversy with the reformers as to their measures. 

The universal want in these institutions is a class of better edu- 
cated and more devoted subordinate officers. Every person coming 
near these children should be an example of the christian virtues, 
have special intelligence, and be of a reforming mind. The super- 
intendents, taken as a whole, are a superior class of men. But 
ignorant men, and sometimes immoral men, because the salary paid 
for the position they occupy is small, are found in the lower offices. 
The oath or sneer in the hall or yard will do more injury than the 
chaplain can overcome in the pulpit. 

Almost all the institutions suffer for lack of well-arranged, remu- 
nerative, and somewhat brisk and hard work. This is indispensa- 
ble in reform schools, both for boys and girls. Other vital elements 
being present —such as sanitary, educational, and moral forces — 
the success of a reformatory institution will be measured by its 
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wisdom in arranging its industrial discipline. The forms of labor 
chosen should be those that bring reasonable pecuniary returns — 
work that may hereafter be followed by the inmate as a trade: it 
should be allotted in the form of stents, not too severe, to encour- 
age rapid labor —a lengthened period of play rewarding diligence 
at work: it should stand in some way related to the hour of dis- 
charge, so that the inmate will be constantly inspired to improve 
at his tasks; and, at a certain stage, it is very desirable that he 
should share in the pecuniary results of his work. 

Effort enough is not put forth to follow and succor the child 
after its discharge from the refuge, and to renew the work of 
reform at the school when it is necessary. The true and full 
influence of a reformatory cannot be safely measured by the 
social condition of the youth in the first years after his discharge. 
His falling into temptation again and sinking back into a peni- 
tentiary, even, does not prove that his training received in the refuge 
has been inefficient, or is lost. Do we give up all hope of an 
intemperate man struggling to reform, who stumbles once or even 
twice? The writer has known of repeated cases where boys from 
a reform school have fallen into crime, and within the eells of a 
prison have recalled their former instructions, and have taken 
courage to attempt again a virtuous life, and have succeeded. We 
have had young men in the penitentiary seek the opportunity of 
coming back to the old home again, and trying once more its 
encouraging discipline. Even in the case of a young man executed 
for murder committed in an hour of drunkenness, his penitence, 
his humility, his proper view of the turpitude of his conduct, his 
remorse that he had not lived as he was counseled when an inmate 
of the refuge, gave undoubted evidence tiat the whole effect of 
the moral lessons he had received was not lost. 

Some institutions are too indulgent, and some too exacting. 
Absolute justice and kindness secure more contentinent among the 
inmates than constant coaxing and amusements. Facts show, in 
spite of theories, that walls and sccurely closed doors do not 
depress nor discourage youths of an age suitable to be committed 
to a reform school ; do not unfavorably affect the health nor destroy 
buoyancy of spirit, but they do allay the Arab feeling in the veins 
of street children, and the demoralizing meditations upon possible 
plans of escape. 

While the farm offers the most wholesome discipline in many 
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respects, and it is desirable to send away vagrant boys from the 
city into the country, there are many that will not remain upon a 
farm, that need for their discipline the more active training of 
the shop, and who give a far better promise of being rescued from 
the temptations of the streets, if they have a remunerative mechan- 
ical trade. Besides, many months in the year the farm offers little 
work for these institution boys to perform. The shop and the 
ship are the great promising openings for them. 

It is still, however, the era of experiment, and the newer insti- 
tutions are coming upon the field with the accumulated wisdom 
of a half century’s trial to aid them at the start. The great lev- 
erage of loss still in these establishments —the fall of so many 
that have enjoyed their instructions — show that there is further 
work for thinkers and executive minds to busy their thoughts upon. 

While the reform schools have been multiplying, the work of 
prevention has been carried on with an equal pace. The remarkable 
success of Dr. Chalmers, in Glasgow, in 1820, in carrying the day 
schools and religious institutions into the most vicious and degraded 
portions of the city, and changing the whole physical appearance 
of the vicinity, as well as the moral character of the inhabitants; 
and the repetition of the experiment in Edinburgh in 1845, in 
streets to which Burke, by numerous murders, had given an infa- 
mous notoriety — where one-fourth of the population were on the 
poor roll as paupers, and another fourth were known to be street 
beggars, thieves or prostitutes — awakened general interest. Within 
five years, by the introduction of the simplest form of religious and 
intellectual culture, the whole character of that locality in Edin- 
burgh was changed. So practicable and effectual was the work, 
that in this short period it was not known that a single child of a 
family resident within the “West Port” was habitually absent 
from schoo}, and from being a dangerous neighborhood, day and 
night, it became one of the most orderly and safest quarters of the 
city. The success, also, of Sheriff Watson, in the Scotch city of 
Aberdeen, in clearing all the streets of young vagrants by supply- 
ing plain clothing, food and instruction, and requiring all children 
found in the streets without regular employment to attend upon 
them at the peril of being committed to the penitentiary; and of 
the English ragged schools, originated by that remarkable crippled 
shoemaker, John Pounds, of Portstnouth, in his experiment with 
his “little blackguards,” as he called them, inspired christian men 
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and women on this side of the Atlantic to explore the dark wastes 
of vice in our large cities, and carry with them the resources 
of the gospel and opportunities for intellectual and industrial 
training. What transformations have taken place in the Five 
Points and fourth ward of New York, in Bedford street, Philadel- 
plia, and in North Street, Boston! The moral wilderness and the 
solitary places have been made glad by the presence of devoted 
men and women; the wolf las been made to dwell with the lamb, 
and a little child has led them. 

One of the most thoroughly organized preventive measures of 
the day is the extended system of the children’s aid society, in 
New York, embracing temporary lodgings for little street mer- 
chants, day and evening industrial schools, and a constant, vigor- 
ous deportation of the vagrant youths of the city streets to those 
portions of the country where the pressing demand for even juve- 
nile labor secures for these “little wanderers” a comfortable hoine 
and an agricultural training. The past twenty years has witnessed 
the rapid increase of orphan institutions, Magdalen asyluins, city 
and inidnight missions, and almost every’ conceivable variety o1 
associated effort to carry the blessing of the gospel to the danger- 
ous and perishing classes. There is, doubtless, a great want of 
economy in this multiplication of agencies with paid agents. It 
is not altogether an unfounded taunt on modern philanthropy, that 
it is made to cost two dollars to give a needy person one. 

There is a special call at this hour for some central board in 
states or municipalities to systematize and harmonize these multi- 
form agencies ; but, after all these obvious evils are admitted, it 
must be said that their very multitudinousness calls the greater 
number of workers into the field, and secures a wider exploration 
of the seats and nests of vice and crime, the breaking up of which 
will be one of the most important and successful steps toward 
depleting our prisons and decreasing the criminal class. We bid 
God-speed to all these thousands of laborers in the great common 
field. Their efforts will disclose their efficiency in the transforma- 


tions they secure. They will— 


“ Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust for gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace; 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
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IV. Tur Ipeat or A TrvE Prison System FoR A STATE, 


By Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent of the Detroit House of Correction. 

As, in poetry and the fine arts, ideality forms one of the chief 
constituents of creative genius, so, in political affairs and civil pro- 
gress, it is an essential element. It is the image of the real—that 
which may be; not of the visionary, the fanciful. Plans for im- 
proving society, deduced from cloistral meditation, may be chimer- 
ical; but practical reforms come from actual contact with the 
classes considered. A prison system, devised by the philosopher, 
may or may not be practicable; but a system, drawn from experi- 
ence, is likely to be true; and such is the ideal I wish to evolve. 

The prison system of a state, being a department of the state 
governinent, should partake of the same spirit with the other parts ; 
and, since all good government is beneficent and promotive of the 
prosperity and happiness of society at large, through its individual 
members, a true prison system will seek this end for that portion 
of society, for whose special benefit it is created. The true inter- 
ests of the individual are never antagonistic to, but always identical 
with, those of society. Whatever may be their character or con- 
duct, this remains ever true. No social ostracism can change it. 
Disregard of this principle is sure to bring disaster in one form or 
another. Legalized degradation or destruction of any class or any 
criminal inflicts injury upon the whole social organism directly 
or reflexively ; while efforts for the highest and best welfare of any 
person or any portion of society promote the general good — posi- 
tively when successful, negatively always, and necessarily upon the 
active agents of such efforts, whether successful or not. 

Not only should there be unity of spirit in the general government 
and the prison systein of the state, but cdentity of aim. The grand 
aim of government is to protect the people in the exercise of all the 
liberty they can rightfully claim, and thus to secure the highest 
development of their natural faculties and powers. So the cen- 
tral aim of a true prison system is the protection of society against 
crime, not the punishment of the criminals. Punishment the instru- 
ment, protection the object; and, since it is clear that there can be 
no real protection against crime without preventing it, prevention 
must be placed fundamentally in the principles of a true prison 
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system. This widens the scope of a prison system, embracing 
causes of crime, mediate and immediate, and the classes from 
which criminals come, as well as the treatment of criminals them- 
selves. It includes, of course, a system of prisons, but much more 
than this, if it is to be of any great service. 

The causes of crime are primarily in the person, secondarily in 
the circumstances that surround him. The quality of being that 
constitutes a criminal cannot be clearly known, until observed as 
belonging to the class from which criminals come, tor the peculiar- 
ities of an individual may be purely personal, indicating nothing 
definite as to the law that governs his actions; while the same facts, 
found to follow a class, would reveal at least the existence of a law, 
though possibly not yet definable. The science of man forms the 
foundation of all systems for his government. A true prison sys- 
tem, therefore, should take cognizance of criminal classes as such, 
for purposes of investigation, to bring to bear such forces as may 
modify their common character, ‘thus diminishing the tendency 
to crime. Surely, much may be gained for repression of crime 
in a community, through facility of access to, and information 
concerning, the criminal class, and also much for finding the 
true principles of prison administration, when we can classify 
society and designate the conditions that develop criminal prac- 
tices. See the significance of the following tacts, gathered from 
an examination of 100,058 prisoners from 15 different prison estab- 
lishments, as well county prisons for the confinement of those con- 
victed of misdemeanors, as state prisons for felons: 53,101 were 
born in foreign countries, leaving 46,957 natives; but of these, full 
50 per cent were born of foreign parents, making over 76 per cent 
of the whole number, whose tastes and habits were those of such 
foreigners as emigrate to this country. The inmates of the two 
classes of prisons, viewed apart in this particular, show that, while 
61 per cent of the county prisoners were actually foreign born, 
only 39 per cent of the state prisoners are so reported, thus exactly 
reversing the ratio. Of this 100,058 prisoners, 58,159 were living 
without the influence of family life, and 41,899 laid claim to family 
connections. Now, if we consider, in connection with this, what we 
know as to the life of these latter —the low type of their family 
relations — we have another social fact in reference to criminals, of 
much importance. Again, of the same aggregate, 16 per cent were 
between the ages of 16 and 20 years, 42 per cent between 20 and 30 
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years, and 42 percent over 30. Or,58 per cent were under 30 years 
of age, and 42 percent over; in the county prisons 52 per cent were 
under 30, and in the state institutions 70 per cent. The following 
facts as to the previous occupation of this 100,000 prisoners con- 
victed of crime point unmistakably to its prolific conditions, viz: 
82 per cent were laborers and servants, 16 per cent only were arti- 
sans, less than 2 per cent “ professional loafers,” and only 874 of 
the whole number from the educated professions. It is known, 
too, that the education of prisoners generally consists in the ability 
to read and write simply; but few can do any mathematical work, 
and not one per cent are classically educated, and these but super- 
ficially so. The statistics in my possession show 27 per cent not able 
to read ; {7 per cent read a little, but do not write; tlius 44,000 of 
the number under consideration are without education, and the re- 
maining 56,000, being able only to read and write, are without sys- 
tematic mental culture. If we add to the above one other fact, viz. : 
that 82 per cent admit themselves to be intemperate, in bondage to 
their animal appetites, only 18 per cent claiming to be temperate, 
while many of these were committed for crimes, the consequence of 
their excesses, we have an array of statistical information as to the 
social condition of the classes from which criminals come, and 
inferentially as to the constitutional condition of criminals, that 
cannot be ignored by any prison system justly entitled to the name, 
and certainly not by the true ideal system. 

Not only does there devolve upon the department of criminal 
administration the gathering and arrangement of social statistics 
that bear upon crime, but the duty of generalizing them. No 
sound prison system can be devised until examination is had of 
antecedent social phenomena. Whence these unfavorable condi- 
tions anong men? Why does crime follow in their train? What is 
the molecular condition or quality of those who gravitate to vicious 
and criminal society and practices? How is the mind affected by 
a degraded physical organism? How are the tastes formed, the 
purposes and desires moulded, and the moral sense obscured by 
such a mind?) Do men make themselves what they are volun- 
tarily, or is there a law of transmission pervading the moral and 
intellectual nature, as well as the physical? What kind of culture 
intensifies the natural tendency? What cures and tones up? How 
can a system be planned, a department of state government 
formed, to cure criminals, to stamp out crime, and to heal the 
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social disease thus developed, without first obtaining a diagnosis 
of it? 

The current opinion as to crime is two-fold: That all men are 
absolutely free to do or not to do; that they voluntarily elect and 
deliberately do wickedness, with full knowledge of its nature and 
consequences, with full power to restrain themselves, and that it is 
a subterfuge and a lie that passion, appetite, or any other pro- 
pensity ever enchains the will, and enslaves them; or, at least, that 
all men are born free, and if the chains of captivity now bind 
them, it is by their own folly and free act; that they might have 
prevented it, and if suffering comes as a consequence, it is but jnst; 
and that, if crime is committed, the public punishment should be 
such as as to recompense them fully in anguish and pain for their 
wickedness, and to strike with terror those who know of their fate. 
On the other hand, it is maintained that our individual liberty of 
action is limited by the bias with which we are born, or by that 
arising from the circumstances of our early life (both beyond our 
control); that the quality of the physical organism, as well as the 
condition of health, at any given time, influences our impulses and 
desires, and bears upon the possibility or impossibility of self-control ; 
that election itself is determined in great degree by the natural 
tastes and those that come by cultivation and habit, without our 
special volition: that any line of human conuuct, good or bad, is 
governed inuch by the balance of powei in the will or passions ; that 
therefore a criminal act indicates a particular species of the genus 
homo, or some variety of.a species, not favorable to friendly fellow- 
ship with the world at large; that society should not punish the 
criminal, but impose upon him such restraint and treatment (when 
the condition is clearly ascertained) as shall secure protection to 
itself, and conduce to the further and higher development of the 
wrong-doer himself. 

The advocates of this latter view hold that vengeance for recoin- 
pense belongs not to human hands, but to God, who has expressly 
reserved it to Himself; and that it has no place in a true prison 
system. Nor should punishment, they maintain, be inflicted upon 
thie perpetrators of crime, that others may be deterred from a simi- 
lar course, for this is unjust, jeopards reformation, and breeds 
antagonism to the law and its executors. They further affirm 
that, in the history of jurisprudence, the deterrent force of punish- 
ment is found practically a failure for the purpose in view. Never- 
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theless, they demand the most thorough treatment of criminals, 
They espouse no sickly sentimentalism. They are not mere popular 
philanthropists, but urge upon society the obligation to treat the 
great company constantly coming to the surface (whose mania or 
monomania, though formed and manifested never so naturally, 
still renders them dangerous or damaging to the public welfare), 
in such a manner that they shall ecther be cured, or kept under such 
continued custodial restraint us gives guaraniee of safety from 
Surther depredations. 

It will be noticed that there is a wide difference in these two 
views of crime; a difference so wide that every prison system must be 
founded upon one or the other of them, and not by any possibility 
upon both; for asystem, so founded, would be divided against itself, 
and could not stand. Just here, thorough discussion is needed, for 
irrevocable choice must be made. If punishment, suffering, degrada- 
tion are deemed deterrent, if they are the best means to reform the 
criminal and prevent crime, then let prison reform go backward to 
the pillory, the whipping-post, the gallows, the stake; to corporal 
violence and extermination! But if the dawn of christianity has 
reached us, if we have learned the lesson that evil zs to be overcome 
with good, then let prisons and prison systems be lighted by this 
law of love. Let us leave, for the present, the thought of inflicting 
punishment upon prisoners to satisfy so-called justice, and turn 
toward the two grand divisions of our subject, the real objects of 
the system, viz.: the protection of society by the prevention of 
crime and reformation of criminals —considering first and more 
particularly what these two ideas involve; then the practical plan 
for the prison system that shall best succeed; and afterward the 
necessary steps by which it may be realized. 

Crime, springing, as it does, from the selfishness and imperfec- 
tion of our nature, cannot entirely cease until we have a perfect 
society, which must be composed of a perfected race: this we can 
hardly hope for in our age and generation. But crime may be 
diminished by the progress of civilization, which, within the sphere 
of our influence, we may help or hinder, though in the world at 
large civilization is bounded by great laws, operating in harmony 
with those which govern the changes occurring in the material 
structure of the earth itself. The throng of European emigrants 
of the poorer class, coming annually to our shores, seems to have 
something to do with the volume of crime in our own country (as 
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shown by the statistics heretofore adduced), and may be reyu- 
lated so as to secure a more rapid and sure absorption of them 
among the native population; and something may be done to dis- 
tribute the dependent and dangerous classes from the crowded niarts 
to more thinly populated regions, thus doing away with many incite- 
nents to crime, as far as they are concerned. The large proportion of 
criminals living out of the family relation, and the low type of fam- 
ily life of the rest, suggest the thought of some governmental con- 
trol of marriage, to make it honorable and desirable for the poorer 
classes, and to prevent such unions as necessarily propagate disease 
and dangerous tendencies; also to require and maintain suitable 
sanitary conditions for the growth of a healthy people, with pure 
impulses. This latter seems the more feasible, from the fact that so 
large a majority of criminals are under thirty years of age, and 
therefore susceptible of improvement as a class. That the labor 
question, in its numerous ramifications, bears directly upon crime, is 
clearly indicated by the 82 per cent of the 100,000 prisoners whose 
previous occupation was that of day laborers and servants—the 
prevention of crime seeming to involve the necessity for better 
compensation and better facilities for their education, the want of 
which is made painfully apparent by the statistical statement given 
above. So, too, it would seem a hopeless task to try to prevent 
crime without regulating and restraining the vending of intoxi- 
cating liquors, when it is shown that 82 per cent of criminals admit 
themselves to be intemperate. The department of prevention also 
involves the compulsory education in common schools of those 
children now excluded therefrom by their incorrigibility or indif- 
ference, and the neglect or disregard of their parents and guar- 
dians; also of the children and youth in jails, almshouses and 
dependent families, who are wholly or in part the wards of the 
state, for here are found the seeds of much degradation, and the 
source of much criminality. So, too, the system of temporary 
relief for the indigent, as it is generally framed and administered, 
must be supplanted by a better one, free from the degradation 
incident to receiving alms, and supplied with some stimulus to exer- 
tion and to social elevation. The poor-houses, many of them poor 
indeed, need to be replaced by state or district establishments, with 
better appointments, and such administration as looks to the culti- 
vation of the inmates up to a self-sustaining point, instead of their 
stinted support in statu quo; the iniquitous common jail system 
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must be stricken from the face of society, and some safe place be 
provided in each county for the isolated imprisonment of alleged 
criminals before trial, and also district industrial reformatories for 
the treatment of those convicted of misdemeanors, fallen persons 
and laplings. The prevention of crime, therefore, involves a change 
in public sentiment as to these matters. That sentiment of society 
which lets alone the causes of crime leaves the criminal (out of 
regard to falsely so-called personal rights) in unrestrained prac- 
tices, premonitory of the sure result, and then cries for punish- 
ment, vengeful, vindictive. When no pity is felt for the forlorn 
wretch who is often the victim of ancestral vices, vile parentage 
and poverty-stricken surroundings in early life, the sentiment of 
society prevents the possibility of planting a true prison system. 
There must be such an advance of civilization, such virtue aud 
intelligence in the state, that its chief officers, its legislature and its 
courts shall have real regard for society, and hold all things sub- 
servient to this sentiment. When all social questions are viewed 
from the partisan stand-point and for partisan ends; when the 
administration of this department of the public service is interfered 
with and its management attempted by politicians who have no 
knowledge of its true nature and necessities ; when the judges of 
the courts are elected to place by the seeming riots of the roughs 
and then let those to whom they are indebted for their elevation 
slip through the meshes of the law, possibly reading religious homi- 
lies to turn the public eye from the true character of the pro- 
ceeding —then only dbastiles or bridewells are possible. Public 
sentiment must be changed, kindlier feelings cultivated, and control 
of these matters concentrated in some competent atchority, free 
from partisan bias. The influence of society at large and of the 
government must be enlisted in aid of these efforts to interpose 
barriers to the growth of crime, preventing, so far as possible, the 
crop of criminals now Ree as a ere with every returning 
court session, and restraining, educating, refining, reforming such 
as sift carsuet these preventive means, ed come into prison estab- 
lishments for cure. 

The term reformation, as here used, has reference to that “ cor 
rection or amendment of life and manners,” that makes those who 
were obnoxious and troublesome, tolerable, acceptable or useful 
citizens. This, society may undoubtedly secure by force, if 
necessary and possible ; for this, the so-called liberty of the citizen 
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may be legitimately restricted ; but society may not attempt the 
forcible adjustinent of individual interior relations to the Divine 
Being, nor impose any particular religious system ; for our personal 
attitude toward God is known only to Him and ourselves, and relig- 
ious systems are of variable value for the reformation of prisoners. 
The change sought in the character of criminals, called retorma- 
tion, is of a practical nature, and has to do with daily life in ordi- 
nary social relations, Asa result attained, no particular importance 
is attached to the welling up of the emotions at particular times, 
those spasmodic impulses poured forth in passionate utterance 
from fickle hearts and foolish tongues. All this is but a poor 
antidote for evil propensities inborn, inbred, or inbreathed from the 
social atmosphere of a life-time, thongh doubtless it has its use in 
rousing the sluggish mind, in stimulating better purposes, and 
possibly in strengthening them. Reformation involves such change 
in the constitutional tendencies, that the impulses and desires are 
revolutionized and become permanent, with their preponderance 
decidedly to the right. It involves such added power of self-control 
as gives always free choice when the mind is diversely drawn by 
mixed motives ; and it involves, further, such favorable situation in 
society, when restored to if, as shall strengthen (by association) the 
good, and not excite the evil within by a temptation greater than 
can be borne. 

Approaching now the presentation of the plan for a true prison 
system, I am overwhelmed with a sense of the magnitude of the 
task, profoundly impressed with the breadth of the theme, and 
painfully sensible of the proper limits of this paper, whose thorough- 
ness and clearness demand a review of present prison systems, so- 
called, a discussion of the principles involved, a particular descrip- 
tion of the several reformatory establishments included, and full 
notes detailing the management of prisons and prisoners, and the 
preventive operation of the system. Of course, to accomplish all 
this is impossible ; a mere outline must suffice. 

The ideal prison system which I would delineate contains three 
departments, viz.: (1) Organization ; (2) Legislation ; and (3) Ad- 
ministration. 

The organization may be considered under two heads: (1) The 
executive force, the governing power, the centralized head; and 
(2) The institutions and instruments, through which it is to act 
upon society and the criminal. 
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So much has been written and said upon the necessity of with- 
drawing this important public interest from the political administra- 
tion of the state, and placing it under particular charge of a few 
selected citizens; the practice is being so generally adopted by 
states farthest advanced in civilization, and has been found so favor- 
able in its effects, that I assume this asthe true policy. Their title, 
which is usually board of charities, while preferable to that of 
prison commissioners or commissioners of correction, is still objec 
tionable; and the term “ prison ” should be stricken from our stat- 
utes. In the communications of mind with mind, it is a well-settled 
principle that “like begets like.” We have the best authority for 
affirming that “a soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger;” so the language in which public laws are 
expressed, the name given to officers and institutions, modifies the 
idea conveyed, and shapes public sentiment. To put into society 
prisons for the punishment of any class, or charities for their gra- 
tuitous aid as dependents, stirs up a spirit of opposition in the one, 
and degrades the other. The absence of interest to maintain 
the law, the want of sympathy with it and its ministers, the 
positive antagonism felt by criminals as a class, must have been 
observed by all closely conversant with them. That the prevalent 
idea of imprisonment is punishment, not restraint for reformation, 
I need not try to prove; it is in the very nature and constitution 
of criminal law as now framed. It pervades the dietary, clothing, 
quarters and treatment of prisoners, as well as the official titles of 
all things and persons connected therewith. This is pernicious in 
its effect upon the public mind, and it is the discernment of this 
that has suggested the change to “charities” already made; but 
the word “charities” in this connection savors of class distine- 
tions, and thus intensifies differences that need to be dissipated. 
The true attitude of government is that of guardian; its true 
function to shelter, shield, help, heal. Therefore, I propose the 
title board of guardians for the commissioners who shall control 
criminal treatment, as well as the direct charities of the state. 

The appointment of the board should rest in the governor, with 
the advice and consent of the senate, for obvious reasons. The 
term of appointment should be long enough to make ihe position 
a permanent one in the esteem of the appointees, and thus to 
deeply interest and thoroughly educate them in this great matter, 
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and to make available for the state their ripe culture and experi 
ence; say from five to ten years. 

The right composition of the board is a difficult matter, from 
the fact that there is little suitable material in society from which 
to select; but, when the dignity and importance of the duties are 
better understood, it is believed the high demand will naturally 
develop the needed supply. It may be true that most men who 
are much interested in public affairs seek some partisan or personal 
advantage therefrom, and that philanthropists who self-sacrificingly 
devote themselves to society are usually well-disposed persons, with 
warm hearts but weak heads, whose lead is not safe; but not all 
are thus. It isa glory of our time that strong men, with sound 
minds, are throwing their plummet with flowing line into the dark 
depths of society, and are presenting plans for improvement, without 
mucn regard for precedent; these men, intelligent, enterprising, 
ingenious, already interested in the science of society, are to be 
found in every state, will be multiplied as time goes on, and will 
form the class from which these boards should be selected. For 
purposes that will hereinafter appear, it is desirable that there 
should be upon the board a physician, an educator, a judge well 
versed in moral as well as legal science, a mechanic, a manufacturer, 
a merchant or financier, an editor or man of letters, a man specially 
distinguished for his ‘‘ common sense” and independence of char- 
acter, a matronly mother, of sound sense, and a woman zealous 
for the rights of her sex — making, altogether, the number of ten, 
which is given as the maximum. 

These should serve without pay, except for their necessary 
expenses ; for, unless citizens can be found who will give their lives 
for the good of society, and devote themselves freely to the guidance 
of such great interests as these, without compensation, they cannot be 
found at all. Such men will not sell their services for pelf. Such a 
board, so selected, should be literally loaded with power; it is only 
thus that the position can attain sufficient dignity to secure the gra 
tuitous services of good and great men, and can thoroughly enlist the 
lite interest of noble souls; only thus can they obtain the freedom 
and independence of action, which are necessary to meet promptly 
and decidedly the exigencies that will be ever arising in this de- 
partment of state administration. They should be held to a rigid 
accountability by the legislature and the public; the growth of 
crime should be deemed a disgrace to them ; and, after suitable 
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vhanges are had in the criminal law, the frequent re-committal of 
the same persons for crime should be their sentence of conden.na- 
tion. 

Their attention should, in a general way, be directed to sanitary 
regulations for the state at large, for here is found a germ of that 
physical and mental degradation which gives rise to vicious desires 
and ungovernable impulses; to compulsory education of indigent 
or indifferent children and youth, for, by this, much of the before- 
mentioned evil may be counteracted; tothe encouragement, inspec- 
tion and general supervision of individual and independent enter- 
prises for the care of any and all classes of unfortunate and dependent 
people, which, when systematized and rightly directed, will prove 
an important preventive agency; to the dissemination of much- 
needed information, by publications and addresses, as to the causes 
that produce, and the means to prevent, poverty and crime; also, 
to direct the ministerial police of the state for the suppression of 
all public practices and institutions, existing in violation of law, 
which bear directly as causes upon these dark social problems. 
Their observations and reports would constitute a look-out from the 
ship of state, through which the government from its watch-tower, 
and the citizens at their fire-sides, might see approaching dangers, 
and avoid them. The board itself would, like a watchman, wait 
without wearying, and ever watch to guard society against the wiles 
and wickedness of the worthless and the vile. 

Their particular work, however, has relation to the care, custody 
and cure of such persons as are convicted before competent courts, 
and adjudged as needing restraint and treatment in the curative in- 
stitutions of the state, and to the administration of the poor-system, 
both its almshouses and the department of temporary, out-door 
relief, the jails and all prison establishments of whatever name or 
nature, for the successful management of which this board may be 
held responsible, and must have full power, viz.: 1. Power to 
appoint, to remove for cause, and to affix the amount of compen- 
sation of any and all officers in the employ of the state in this 
department, except sheriffs and those whose duty and authority are 
of mixed criminal and civil jurisdiction; but,so far as such officers 
have control of criminals and paupers, they should be subject to 
this board. 2. Power to create, annul, alter or amend all rules and 
regulations for the government and the general and particular man- 
agement of such establishment and officers. 3. Power to transfer at 
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wil! any ward or criminal from one institution to another, if such 
transfer be deemed better for his treatment; to release, tempo- 
rarily or absolutely, reformed persons; and to re-arrest and return 
to treatment such as relapse into vicious or criminal practices, of a 
public nature. The relation of the board to these establishments 
should be like that of ship-owners to captain and crew. They 
should shape the policy to be pursued, leaving their executive 
officer, together with the master of the house, to devise and carry 
into effect their own particular plans; the former supervising, 
reporting and recommending modifications and measures; and the 
latter being required to carry out the plans practically, and to 
achieve success as the condition of his continued official position ; 
and, for this purpose, he should have the selection of his assistants, 
with power to dismiss them at pleasure. 

The institutions and instruments through which the purposes of 
the board of guardians may be realized are: 

1. A Srare Porrcr, or Constanutary.—The experience of Mas 
sachusetts in this matter of a state constabulary has been of a mixed 
character, it is true, but then the experiment is of recent origin and 
has not yet been fully made, the act creating it having passed as 
late as 1865. The irritations and uneasiness under it may be 
attributed to the friction incident to all innovations, and Mr. San- 
born, late secretary of the board of charities for that state, is 
decidedly favorable to its continuance. Should there be doubt 
about making a change so general as that of Massachusetts, there 
certainly can be no great objection to giving to this central board 
power to direct the sheriff, or a deputy sheriff, in each county, for 
their particular work, which is an easy and economical way of 
affording them indispensable aid. 

2. Procary Scroors (as at Munson, Mass.), for the education of 
children from the almshouses, who are three years of age and 
upward, away from the contamination and taint of these miser- 
able places, where they shall be fed, clothed and trained for good 
citizens, instead of criminals as now; also schools of a compulsory 
character in large cities and towns, for the control and culture of 
the incorrigible, who are now expelled from the public schools or 
brutalized by corporal punishment. Such schools are already in 
operation in some states, and are found usefl] and successful. 

3. Rerorm Scuoors for juveniles, older and more advanced in 
wrong development. It is not my purpose to discuss in this paper 
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the various systems and questions connected with juveniie reform 
atories, or to portray what I conceive to be the true type of such 
establishments; but only to say that they should constitute a part 
of the prison system of the state, and be under the general control 
(at least) of the board of guardians, for the power to transfer to 
and from these schools needs to be better regulated and more fre- 
quently used; and they should be carried on in connection, or at 
least in harmony, with the primary and compulsory school, as well 
as with the other establishments of the series. 

4. Disrricr Rerormarorties for the treatment of those who are 
now confined in jails for misdemeanors; reformatories in which 
persons living vicious lives, when arrested and convicted, may be 
cured, and thus saved trom a life of crime. The whole vile system 
of common jails for the imprisonment of convicted persons must 
be uprooted and blotted from existence, and the structures for de- 
taining alleged offenders be made suitable in all respects for the 
custody of witnesses, with large, well-lighted, cheerful apartments, 
strong and secure against escapes, entirely isolating their occupants 
from each other. Solitary abode for all in common jails should be 
invariably enforced. The treatment of early offenders, who almost 
always commit misdemeanors before felonies, is entitled to much 
greater prominence than it now has in any prison system in the 
world, as is indicated by the comparative number of prisoners 
confined in prisons designed, respectively, for misdemeanants and 
felons. The average annual commitments to fourteen state prisons, 
including those of New York and Pennsylvania, reach only 
375 each; while the average of prisoners annually committed to 
municipal prisons, of the class under consideration, in cities of 
50,000 to100,000 inhabitants, is 1,249. As a rule, the inmates of 
these latter are only in the edge of the maelstrom, while the inmates 
of the state prisons have reached the engulphing whirl. Prisoners 
released from state prisons unreformed, as too many of them are, 
usually plunge at once into dissipation and become “disorderly 
persons,” whose prompt arrest and treatment would save them and 
society from the effect of fresh felonies. These intermediate or 
district reformatories may, therefore, form part of 

5. A Grapuarep Serms or Rerormatory Insrrrurions For 
Avuuts. These should consist of three grades: 

(a) The House of Reception. — Here all prisoners should be re- 
ceived and retained, until reliable information is obtained as to 
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their ancestral history, their constitutional tendencies and propensi- 
ties, their early social condition and its probable influence in form- 
ing their character; and until, with this aid, an examination is had 
and a careful estimate made of their® physical, mental and moral 
condition, upon which basis a plan of treatment may be outlined. 
Here the incorrigible must be detained in solitary or safe custody, 
and experimentative treatment applied to all, for the purpose of 
finding those who can be properly transferred to the next grade. 

(6) The Industrial Reformatory.—The special office of this grade 
is to cultivate the germinal faculties of the intellect and the moral 
nature, discovered during their stay in the house of reception. Pris- 
oners coming to this institution with good physical health, which 
should be made a s¢ne gua non, will be here so trained to labor as 
to insure their productive employment thereafter, and their perse- 
verance and self-command will be developed and subjected to ap- 
propriate tests. The mind will be stimulated by such means as 
best interest and instruct. The benevolent principle, that founda- 
tion for all religious growth, will be brought into active use, and, 
if possible, so developed that it shall shape their purposes through- 
out all their future life. Such of the prisoners as thrive under 
this training may be removed, with great hope and confident 
security, to the last of the series for male prisoners, viz. : 

(c) The Intermediate Reformatory.— This grade of establish 
ments may be supplied from present municipal prisons or district 
penitentiaries, or may be otherwise provided. They will form 
outposts on the brink of society, at once guarding it from the 
return of prisoners of dangerous influence, and restoring those who 
show themselves worthy. Their location should be in the inte- 
rior, in the best part of the state, near some populous town, and, if 
possible, near the state university, or other prominent educa- 
tional institution. Their construction should embrace a large 
inclosure, secure in and of itself, and sufficiently removed from 
apartments where most of the time is spent, to obviate the evil 
effect of an ever-present and observable physical restraint. This 
inclosure should contain dormitories (not in the sense of burial- — 
places), affording to each prisoner a separate room, such as a re- 
spectable citizen might occupy; a dining-hall, upon the plan of a 
well-regulated restaurant for work-people, where, within due . 
limits, any desired edible may be supplied; a library building and 
public hall, suitable for reading-rooms, religious services, scientific 
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and other intellectual exercises of a public nature; suitable indus- 
trial apartments for the branches of mechanical business earried on, 
which, with limited agricultural employment, may eonstitute the 
productive industrial occupanon of the residents ; the whole to be 
organized substantially upon the co-operative plan. 

6. Separate RerorMAtorirs For Women are also mecessary. 
These should be under the immediate management of women, and 
that exclusively. The movement in this direction in Massachusetts 
and Indiana is worthy of all praise. Wayward women must be 
won to virtue by their own sex, if they are won at all. Build 
homes for these, eighty per cent of whom “are what they are 
through no fault of theirs ;” cultivate their natural love for home 
life; furnish them with womanly affection; fit them to earn an 
honest and sufficient support; find them employment and a friend ; 
follow them with friendly aets and faithful guardianship, and fear 
not for their future. Full fifty per cent of them (possibly more) 
may be reformed, when full control, for an indeterminate time, is 
vested in a suitable board of guardians, and the family system 
supplants prison-houses for females. 

The success of the prison system through these institutions will 
be governed much by the efficieney and intelligence of the state 
police or agents of the board, to be loeated in each eounty, before 
alluded to; for the supervision of prisoners discharged conditionally 
will devolve upon them, and the duty of rendering regular reports 
uf their character and conduct, until absolute release is ordered ; 
also to re-arrest and return to custody such as slip through un 
worthily, as it is expected some will do, developing again publicly 
the instincts of their diseased and degraded natures. 


[Nore.—The limits of this paper forbid any description of the establishments 
and instruments of a properly organized poor-system. | 


The department of Jegzslateon, like that of organization, is capa- 
ble of dual division, relating (1) to laws for the government of the 
board itself; and (2) to laws providing for the control and culture 
of the class from which criminals spring, to laws for organizing 
and administering the poor-system, to all establishments for the 
custody of criminals, and to laws conferring such custody. The 
scope and general character of the legislation deemed necessary 
will, for the purposes of this p: «», sutticiently appear from the 
foregoing remarks; but more definite statement as to the custody 
of criminals seems to be needed. 


It has been intimated that one of the primary causes of crime 
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lies in the ignorance, on the part of a certain class in society, of 
the benignant design of government, and their consequent antago- 
nisin to laws whose force they feel. Oriminals committed to prison, 
who are under the influence of this sentiment, naturally entertain 
much the same feeling toward their custodians; and this feeling 
forms the first and a very formidable obstacle to their reformation. 

That a large part of the public are indifferent to the general wel- 
fare, as affected through maintenance of law, nwst be admitted ; that 
these whose propensities bring them into conflict with it are antago- 
nistic to the law aad its ministers; and that this temper tends to 
criminal practices and hinders reformation, none will deny ; but the 
reinedy may not be so clear to our minds. It is certainly import- 
ant that the criminal law should be so framed as to bring out and 
impress its beniga spirit upon those who are subject to it. This has 
been attempted by putting inte preamble a dignified declaration of 
its reformatory design; but without success. The people and the 
prisoners perceive its real nasure. The infliction of punishment — 
pain — by society, is to secure obedience to law, either by intimi- 
dation or reformation. If by the former, it must be upon the 
ground that fear is a motive to virtuous conduct, and strengthens 
the moral principles, which is true neither in fact ner in theory: 
fear degrades humanity ani develops dastards; while kindness 
inspires confidence, and confidence begets courage, which is moral 
excellence —the very essence of virtue. If by reformation, either 
the principle must be false or the procedure wrong; for the history 
of crime the world over teaches that, within certain limits, dimi- 
nution, coupled with certainty, of legal penalty for crime has di- 
minished its volume, while severity has increased it; and nobody 
now claims that imprisonment, under the present system, conduces 
to the reformation of prisoners to any great extent, or that those 
who impose penalties have any such hope or design. 

The remedy cannot be had, the public sentiment toward the law 
cannot be changed, so long as a determinate sentence is imposed at 
the time of trial. The effect must be stimulative to crime, and to 
the conditions of character that give rise to it. Heroism, noble or 
ignoble, holds the admiration and ambition of all classes and con- 
ditions of men, throughout history, in all ages of the world. We are, 
all hero worshipers —the best of us—and worship but an indif- 
ferent standard after all; while, with the criminal class, the intrepid 
is the hero, though he be brutal and bad, braving only the penal- 
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ties of righteous laws. The sentence of imprisonment must, of 
necessity, affect the mind of the prisoner, as too short and trivial, 
too long and tyrannical, or just adequate to the offence. If the sen- 
tence is too light, prisoners are stimulated to deserve a heavier one, 
that they may be esteemed more daring; and, when imprisoned, they 
mentally abridge the period of time appointed, and wait day by day 
for restoration to former associations and habits. If the sentence 
is too long, they often feel complimented by the importance thus 
conferred upon them as great criminals, until imprisonment is once 
entered upon, when they become vindictive toward all in any way 
connected with their arrest, trial and custody, and finally fall into 
apathy and discouragement. If, perchance, the prisoner’s views 
should be precisely met, and his inward sense approve the penalty, 
then this pernicious effect is produced: he lives with a mistaken 
idea that he is paying the penalty —expiating his offence; like 
the others, he counts the days as they go; and, when released, he 
re-enters society, as he conceives, exactly where he left it, having, 
in his own estimation, paid up, and put himself right with the 
community. 

Another aetive cause of crime is the release annually of hun- 
dreds of prisoners in every state, who are unreformed by their 
imprisonment, which must always be the case under the present 
system of sentences. No man, be he judge, lawyer or layman, can 
determine beforehand the date when imprisonment shall work 
reformation in any case, and it is an outrage upon society-to return 
to the privileges of citizenship those who have proved themselves 
dangerous and bad by the commission of crime, until a cure is 
wrought and reformation reached. Such minimum of restraint 
must be retained as will protect the people from their pernicions 
influence ; and this will be likely to prove more powerfully deter 
rent upon criminals and the criminal class, than would all the 
severities of the inquisition. Therefore, as for the other reasons 
suggested, sentences should not be determinate, but ¢ndetermi- 
nate. Ty this is meant (to state briefly) that all persons in a 
state, who are convicted of crimes or offences before a competent 
court, shall be deemed wards of the state, and shall be committed to 
the custody of the board of guardians, until, in their judgment, 
they may be returned to society with ordinary safety, and in accord 
with their own highest welfare. Of course, this board will have 
control of all the preventive and reformatory agencies of the stat,e 
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as before indicated, and will be charged with the mght restoration 
to society of all prisoners, at the earliest possible date, when this 
result is reached. 

I pass now to the statement of fifteen points of argument in 
favor of the plan of indeterminate sentences. 

1. It supplants the law of force with the law of love, both in the 
state administration as a fact, and in the esteem of the people, giv- 
ing the state thus her true place —no longer “ the governor,” but 
“the guardian.” 2. It secures certainty of restraint and continued 
treatment, which operate to prevent crime, as severity does not. 
3. It makes possible the arrest and right training of that whole brood 
of beginners, before their character is confirmed and their caste 
irretrievably determined, which is impossible at present; for, the 
public mind, filled with the idea of punishment, is opposed to any 
forcible restraint until great depravity is reached and scrious of- 
fencescommitted. 4. It utilizes, for reformatory ends,what, though 
ever the strongest motive, is now the greatest hindrance to reforma- 
tion, in the mind of prisoners, viz., the love of liberty, or the desire 
to bereleased. 5. It removes the occasion, and so mollifies the feel- 
ing, of animosity usually felt toward the law and its officers; puts 
the personal interest of the prisoner plainly in line with obedience to 
rules; and thus renders safe and simple the disciplinary department. 
6. It concentrates the faculty of jinesse (so common with convicts) 
and the use of artifice upon the persons charged with their curative 
treatment, thus securing active and actual contact of mind with 
mind, and bringing under immediate manipulation that element of 
character which should first be reached, an attainment so very difti- 
cult ordinarily. 7 When falsehood and strategy fail to deceive, as 
they surely will fail with a wise board, it secures the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the prisoners for the end in view, an aid without which refor- 
mation is impossible. 8. It places the responsibility of fixing the 
period of imprisonment and the amount of restraint in a responsible 
head, known to the public, easily reached and reviewed, instead of 
leaving it to the whim of officers elected by the popular vote, who 
(as the rule) have neither time nor opportunity to know what is best 
in the case. 9. While this plan does not necessarily remove the 
power to determine periods of imprisonment for criminals from the 
judiciary, it furnishes the advice of experts in examinations, and 
the advantage of experience not nowhad. 10. It removes the date 
of determining the term of detention away from the time of trial, 
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with its excitements, its prejudices, and any influence of popular 
clamor, and affords opportunity to judge correctly of the real char- 
acter of the prisoner. 11. It renders possible the speedy correction 
of errors and of wrongs, often unintentionally inflicted upon. tirst 
offenders — those who, only once or twice in a life-time, follow a 
morbid impulse to the commission of crime. 12. It accomplishes 
the return of reformed persons to society at the right moment and 
at the best point, regulating the amount of restraint, as well as its 
duration. 18. It retains, through the whole life of the prisoner, if 
need be, such guardianship as protects society and even the pris- 
oner himself from his ungovernable impulses, from perseeution by 
the injured or ill-disposed, and from poverty and great want; but, 
in other cases, relaxing control from time to time, until the new- 
formed purposes and newly-used powers are determined and devel- 
oped, when absolute release should ensue. 14. It is constitutional 
and competent for the legislature to enact such a statute, as I am 
informed by the highest legal authority. That it is the only 
sound legal basis of thorough criminal legislation, both deterrent 
and reformatory, is a growing conviction in legal minds; that it is 
practicable, is demonstrated by the operation of the law in Michi- 
gan, passed in 1868, known familiarly as the “three years’ law.” 
15. The writer’s experience of more than twenty years, with the 
most careful study of the whole question of reformation possikle, 
forces the conviction that a reformatory system of prisons cannot 
exist without it, and that it is quite indispensable to the ideal of a 
true prison system. 

The wdministration of a prison system is the important thing 
when the system itself is well planned, for its success as a preven- 
tive and reformative agency must depend much upon this, and 
great care will be needed lest the management becomes diverted 
from these aims. When the popularity of the system or of any of 
its agents becomes the leading thought, when results are esteemed 
more for their value to the pet theory than for their practical good 
to society, disintegration will sooner or later ensue. In times 
rife with political partisanship, the purest and best measures to 
promote the prosperity of the people are apt to be poisoned or put 
aside, and every thing relating to prisons and prisoners is specially 
open to this influence, for the criminal class in society is the arena. 
for partisan strifes and gleanings. No true prison system can 
be administered for partisan ends in any degree. Personal con- 
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siderations influencing the bestowment of places of responsibility, 
such asthe necessities of those who are unfortunate and unsuccessful 
in ordinary atfairs, also perverts and spoils the best laid plans of 
management. Men and women must be selected for their real 
fitness, their practical value, as any business concern selects its 
employés. 

The general administration will necessitate a secretary in smaller 
states, and two or more secretaries in larger ones, who will consti- 
tute the executive officer or officers of the board; also the sub- 
division of the board into committees, each having special charge 
of some department of the work. There should be a sanitary and 
structural, a financial and industrial, an intellectual and educa- 
tional committee. Another committee should take charge of the 
examination and generalization of the facts to be found in society 
that contribute to criminality, and of the cultivation of right pub- 
lic sentiment on the whole question, on which so much depends. 
Still another committee, and the fifth, should be devoted to dis- 
charged persons, their favorable restoration, measurable protection 
and watchful supervision in society, through the system of agents 
before mentioned. Thus there will be two members of the board 
to each department, provided the number of ten suggested consti- 
tutes the whole, which accords with the plan of one wiser than we 
are, who sent out seventy, two and two, with whose mission ours 
has this likeness at least, that we seek to prevent wrong and bring 
back to — or up to—a condition of virtue, poor fallen humanity. 
Then the board, being volunteers, in the-sense of serving without 
pay, may avail themselves of benevolent individuals and private 
organizations throughout the state, as helps. They may present 
properly prepared plans for church work, and press the impor- 
tance of these practical social questions, if, by any possibilty, these 
ecclesiastica: societies may be induced to wield such weapons for 
the welfare of the world, without special regard to their own 
formulas or finances. 

While it may be expected that the true system, properly admin- 
istered, will exert a repressive influence upon crime generally, an 
actual diminution of crimes be effected, and a large percentum of 
prisoners be reformed, it is not true that the former will necessarily 
follow from the latter; that the repression of crime in the commu- 
nity will certainly come from either the punitive or reformatory 
treatment of persons in prisons, as seems to be hoped in these days, 
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and is plainly stated in descriptions of the Irish system. Is it not 
possible that the late far-seeing statesman, Count Cavour, is misun- 
derstood in this matter? Did he intend to say, in his letter to Sir 
Walter Crofton, that the only efficacious means of discountenancing 
and checking crime is by the treatment of prisoners upon the prin- 
ciples of the Irish system? or was it, that the only way in which 
this result may be effected by prisons is by administering them 
thus, without committing himself upon the broad question whether 
prisons, as such, can accomplish any general result of the kind 
named? Those who study closely the causes of crime and the 
character of the criminal classes must all feel the inutility of this 
measure, and the hopelessness of such expectations. It were as 
wise to attempt the destruction of a tree by plucking its fruit, to 
steer a ship by the topmast, or to bail the ocean with a bucket. 
The administration of a prison system for a state, with this sole 
view, is narrow, incomplete, and never can succeed. Whatever 
of repression is effected will not be seen in depopulated prisons, 
as the sanguine expect: a true prison system involves advanced 
civilization, which always takes cognizance of crimes, and swells 
the criminal record. High civilization is found in crowded com- 
munities; and density of population increases the incitements to 
crime. I have not the figures at hand, but venture the opinion 
that those states where the intelligence and virtue of the people is 
confessedly greatest will be found to have the fullest prisons; so 
that, until we tide over into millennial society, a true prison system 
will not be useless, and we shall have plenty of work to do in this 
department. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the reformation of prisoners during 
their imprisonment is indispensable to the preventive effect sought ; 
for to return to society discharged prisoners unreformed is to poison 
it with the worst elements possible; and to retain them in prison 
indefinitely, while affording at the same time protection from their 
evil influence, would impose a burden impossible to be borne; 
therefore, the grand design, the all-animating purpose, may well be 
to accomplish this result, which is feasible in a large majority of 
the cases that would be under treatment by this system. 

A fundamental condition of success in this respect is the financial 
independence of the organization and its institutions. This is not to 
be sneered at by those especially interested or occupied in religious 
ministrations, as is sometimes done. The importance of this feature 
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cannot well be madetoo prominent. It is too much to expect in our 
day that citizens generally will vote taxes upon themselves not only to 
provide suitable institutions for the reformatory treatment of crimi- 
nals, but to support them in unproductive industry, and supply 
them with the indispensables of reformatory progress, viz.: good 
diet, good clothes, good quarters, entertaining educational agencies, 
and the pure personal friendship of a refined religious instructor. 
If these are supplied regularly to prisoners, it must come through 
their own exertions, and by levy of excise on the grosser appe- 
tites and propensities. The labor of the prisoners, together 
with income from taxes (for repression) upon traffic opposed 
to the public weal, must furnish funds for all this, when once the 
establishments have been erected ; otherwise success is impossible 
for this or any system, designed for the curative treatment of 
criminals, Then, again, there is little hope of reformation for crimi- 
nals generally, unless they can become self-sustaining through their 
own honest effort, and this power must be acquired, or shown, while 
under tutelage of these guardians. The habits of self-denial and 
productive personal exertion must be imparted, or degradation and 
disaster will surely follow their return to normal society. After 
medical treatment, the first step toward moral improvement is, in 
many, perhaps most cases, industrial training. 

To train to productive industry those who are the victims of 
idleness, ignorance and criminal impulses involves compulsion as 
an element of discipline; and as the training is for their own im- 
provement, not for any body’s pecuniary benefit as its object, and 
since compulsion is necessary to hold them continuously in contact 
with the means of culture provided, its use is justifiable. Ina 
favorable frame, one may elect to take the conditions and conse- 
quences of a course of moral training ; still fluctuations of feeling, 
vagrant impulses, are liable and likely to get possession of the 
mind, and bear away the will into captivity to evil, unless at such 
times compulsion isapplied. It is doubtless true that the reforma- 
tion of a man cannot be compassed in opposition to his will; that 
is, when the will is arrayed in conscious opposition. Yet the 
process may go on unconsciously, and without his voluntary co- 
operation. It is not true, therefore, that any restraint, involuntary 
privation, or compulsory dictation subverts the desired result, as 
is sometimes claimed. It is impossible, in the nature of the case, 
that a reformatory pr‘son shall accord with the desires of those 
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whose tastes and disposition it is designed to revolutionize and 
improve. An antagonism exists, of necessity, at the beginning; 
hence compulsion, at this stage, is indispensable. Harmony cannot 
be secured by modifying means and methods to meet the demands 
or desires of the prisoner, without destroying the good designed, 
but must be had by the conformation of their desires to their sur- 
roundings in these respects; and only thus. The administration of 
a prison system, then, should be characterized by inflexible pur- 
pose, based upon a firm foundation of principles. Indeed, every 
step toward indulgence is fraught with danger, and more likely to 
prove disastrous than the most tenacious adherence to routine. 

The employment of prisoners should be at mechanical branches 
chiefly, because these place them in the most favorable situa- 
tion in which to control the influences that reach them; because 
they afford better opportunity and involve greater necessity for 
exercising the will to hold the mind and muscles to careful, skillful 
toil, thus developing self-control; and because they are more pro- 
ductive in this country than agriculture, or employment upon 
public works, the crank or the treadmill. Whether they shall be 
employed with or without the intervention of contractors is an 
open question, and must be governed much by circumstances. I 
am opposed to the contract system, but there are times and circum- 
stances when to contract the prisoners’ labor is the best thing. If 
the manager of an establishment is all that is desired in other 
respects, but not adapted to manufacturing management; if the 
requisite capital be wanting; if the concern is so large as to 
overburden the warden with business cares, so that he has not 
time or strength for aught else; or if there is much liability of 
change from political or local reasons, it may be well to employ a 
portion only of the prisoners directly for the state, contracting 
the labor of the residue to good men, upon suitable terms and 
conditions. 

The whole scope of the world’s industry should be open for the 
employment of prisoners; no interference of trades’ unions can be 
tolerated ; the logic of the least dictation from them goes to locking 
up the prisoners in idleness; and there is no good ground for such 
interference on their part. The statistics heretofore adduced show 
eighty-two per cent of prisoners to have been laborers and servants, 
only eighteen per cent artisans from which it would seem that in pro- 
portion as laborers become mechanics and tradesmen, their liability. 
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to commit crime is reduced; hence, the employment of prisoners 
at mechanical pursuits is a reformatory measure, and for the best 
interest of society at large. Shall the small per cent of artisans 
in society object, or seek to prevent this? It is unworthy of them, 
and, comprehensively viewed, not for their interest. Competition 
is most onerous to persons of least income or resources, and are not 
these the laborers and servants? Is it not true benevolence and 
sound policy to remove, if possible, competition from those least 
able to bear it to where it can better be borne? Are there dema- 
gogues or associations of men so selfish and so partisan, that they 
wish to oppress the poorest class in society? Will mechanics— 
men of a true manhood — follow their lead? Let this senseless 
ery against convict labor cease. The world is wide—there is 
room for all. Let the welfare of the whole supersede and extin- 
guish the selfishness of the few. 

The co-operative principle may be applied to the industries of a 
reformatory prison, where the sentences are upon the indeterminate 
plan — at least of sucha one as the intermediate reformatory herein 
outlined. By this is meant that the prisoners may be interested 
in producing an income sufficient to defray all the expenses of the 
establishment by the privilege of sharing in any surplus gained, 
which I believe to be the best, if not only feasible general plan 
for giving prisoners a share of their earnings; though in a limited 
way, with selected prisoners, an ordinary system of overwork, well 
managed, may be beneficial. 

Much is now said of the desirability of classification, by which 
prisoners of a certain moral grade may be congregated in one prison 
or apartment, and those of other types elsewhere; and the prison 
system proposed recognizes and adopts this principle. In actual 
administration, however, it is a very difficult thing to do; and there 
is danger of “‘ drawing it too fine.” 

In prisons conducted on the best system that can be devised, grad- 
uate them as you will, there must always be a mixed company; no 
human wisdom can avoid it; the tares and the wheat must grow 
together until the harvest. Only the very worst element can be 
withdrawn from the industrial reformatory of this series; but a 
small number will remain at the place of reception; for the first 
few years at least but a small percentage can get into the interme- 
diate institution; and it will be readily seen that such changes in 
individuals throughout the whole will occur— fluctuating like the 
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waves ofthe sea—that power to transfer at will is indispensable 
to the operations of the board and the management of the several 
establishments. 

Were it possible to accomplish a perfect classification upon the 
basis of conduct, it would be of doubtful utility, for thereby the 
influence of the better prisoners over the worse would be lost; as 
also the stimulus to the former, and the best test of character, which 
is found in resisting evil and in triumphing over its influence ; and 
the whole of both classes be deprived of that grand motor for self- 
improvement —a fair field for self-forgetful and self-sacrificing 
efforts for the elevation of others. The effect of classification is, 
in different relations, both favorable and unfavorable; the good are 
possibly made better by it; the bad are certainly made worse. 
Doubtless, it helps the officers to secure obedience to the rules, but 
this is not reliable evidence of reformation. The best behaved 
prisoner is often the worst citizen; men of whose reform there is 
absolutely no hope will, in many cases, grade out early by the best 
mark system that can he devised, if conduct in prison is the test ; 
while some, whose reformation is already attained, cannot possibly 
keep a clean record. The true basis of classification for prisoners 
is character, not conduct. The criterion of character should be 
uniform throughout the whole system of institutions, and, there- 
fore, should be applied in each case by the same officer or oftcers. 
Good conduct may be assumed, but good character never; men 
may feign insanity, and thus get into an asylum, but the insane 
rarely feign sanity sufficiently well to get out; nor is it easier to 
put on the semblance of virtue so perfectly as to deceive an expe- 
rienced judge and sensible man. Reformatory results hinge upon 
financial independence, which is largely dependent upon the wise 
organization and application of the labor of prisoners; and it will 
be found, practically, that to classify as is generally supposed, 
would destroy or greatly impair the efliciency of the force for pro- 
ducing income, and thus work against the object sought, and neu- 
tralize any immediate result attained. 

After withdrawing the very worst and best elements from an 
institution, as before suggested, the best classification, all things 
considered, is had, not by separation of classes into different apart- 
ments, there allowing unrestrained intercourse, but by such super- 
vision of each aggregation in all the different apartments, during 
the hours of actual occupation, as shall prevent corrupting commu- 
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nications, permitting occasionally, and within due limits, such 
intercourse as is of good effect ; and the public sentiment of a re- 
formatory may be so favorable that quite general communication 
can safely be indulged at times. 

In administering a prison system, or a system of prisons, the 
intellectual education of all classes must take more prominent 
place, and the education of adult prisoners must not be neglected. 
The conviction is gaining ground that christian character can be 
cultivated ; that it can come only thus ; thatit isnomoral mirage, 
to be made at will with human emotions, but a veritable quality 
of being, inbied and inwrought by christian culture; that criminals 
are capable of being changed for the better by this means; and 
that education, in its enlarged sense, is the true title for the process. 
The absence of ordinary information, indicated by the statistics 
before given, is enough of itself to drive these people to degrading 
occupations and amusements. Such absence of mental culture 
must leave them, as the same statistics show them to be, the blind 
servants of the animal instincts; and these are both favorable con- 
ditions for crime. The effect of education is reformatory, for it 
tends to dissipate poverty by imparting intelligence sufficient to 
conduct ordinary affairs, and puts into the mind, necessarily, habits 
of punctuality, method and perseverance. By education the whole 
man is toned up, and not only are the habits improved, but the 
quality of the mind itself; so that its strength and activity render 
possible nicely discriminating moral perceptions, whose tendency 
is to better impulses and acts. There is a difference in the charac- 
teristics of criminals answerable to this law of their development ; 
there is a refinement of roguery with some, and a devilish way of 
doing things with others, that corresponds to the culture they have 
received. If culture, then, has a refining influence at all, it is 
only necessary to carry it far enough, in combination always 
with due religious agencies, to cultivate the criminal out of his 
criminality, and to constitute him (toward society) a reformed 
man. Education helps to secure admission to respectable society, 
without which permanent reformation cannot be accomplished, 
and at the same time it imparts an impulse in that direction; 
for the consciousness that our tastes are in harmony with any 
class, and that we are able to make ourselves agreeable to them, 
inclines us to their society. Education occupies the time and 
affords society in solitude, whose tendency otherwise is always 
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deteriorating. It adds firmness to,the mind, thus fitting it for 
the crises of life, constituting fortitude the guard and support 
of the other virtues. The testimony of those who are making a 
quite thorough experiment in educating adult prisoners is entirely 
favorable to our view. It is stated that there is a desire to learn 
greater than in the common. schools for children, and that better 
average progress is made; that the school exercises produce a 
marked change in the appearance of the prisoners — the gross, ani- 
mal aspect departing, and the face and form robing themselves in 
the habiliments of manliness; also, that between forty and fifty 
per cent of the prisoners in the school are deeply interested in 
their personal religious relations, while only six per cent of the 
others manifest any special regard to the matter. The testimony 
of a reformed man is in point here. He says: ‘The darkness of 
my situation was dispelled; the dawn of better days arose; hope 
was enkindled when I became conscious of making real progress 
in primary studies; and as I continued to advance the school 
proved an additional stimulus, until my life of imprisonment 
became one of freedom. Though the body was immured, my mind 
few to farthest regions and found fellowship with the world. 
Sometimes I seem to be entirely satistied, and desire no other 
heaven than the new-found fountains of joy.” Let us educate. 
“The Importance and Power of Religious Forces in Prisons” 
forms the topic for a paper to be read before this congress, there- 
fore I will not write upon it, except to state, viz.: Religion, as the 
term is properly understood, fills a place in, and is an indispensable 
element of, a reformatory system, but does not constitute the whole 
of it, as some would have us believe. It is possible for one to be 
a good citizen without being religious, and it may be possible for 
a criminal to live correctly without observing ordinary religious 
forms of worship; but it is not possible for radically wrong char- 
acter to be renovated, renewed, rendered right without connecting 
the thoughts and the affections with God, the good Father of us all. 
The religious faculties, however, are not always the first to feel 
the influence of christian culture, though they frequently present 
the first observable evidence of improvement. A guadruped can 
not respond to religious influences, nor can the human déped, unti , 
his intellect is stirred to see, and hits affections trained to feel, the 
effect of self-sacrificing " there is such a thing as ceeeaitiie 
pearls before swine, giving that which is holy to the dogs.” Chris- 
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tianity cares for the body, that temple of the soul, and it is a 
christian work to feed, clothe and refine it. Christianity cares for the 
mind, the ¢nstrwment of the soul; to cultivate it is also christian. 
Christianity is more than a system of religion; it is before it, 
beneath it, above it; religion is included in it. 

The ideal of a true prison system, in the great scope of its influ- 
ence, in the spirit and principles upon which it is based, in its 
grand two-fold aim, in its plan of organization and legislation, and 
in the details of its administration, is the chvstian zdeal, in all 
the breadth and blessedness of that term. 

Let us, then, lend our influence and our aid to plant such a 
system, not only in one state, but in every state, and throughout 
the world, being assured that when we have found the “ philosophy 
of the plan of salvation” for the feeble and fallen of our fellow- 
creatures, we shall have found God’s plan for saving the race, and 
may feel the force of those Divine words, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 
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V. Tue Irtse System or Prison Disciprine. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir WatTeR Crorrox, C. B., England. 

In obedience to a request made to me by the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the “New York Prison Association,” I have the pleasure 
of transinitting to the national penitentiary and reformatory con- 
gress, held in Cincinnati, this my paper on what is familiarly 
known as “The Irish System of Prison Discipline.” I must, at 
the same time, express my most sincere regret that I am unable to 
attend the congress, and thereby enjoy the privilege of taking part 
in the important discussions which must arise on papers so replete 
with interest as are those advertised in the programme. 


THE IRISH SYSTEM OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

Although this title has been selected for me, I feel that it but ill 
represents what it is desired to convey —in fact, with ut the expla- 
nation given in this paper, it would be calculated to induce erro- 
neous conclusions. 

With such a title, it might reasonably be assumed that in the 
Trish prisons would be found the system which I picture in force. 
It is not so. This system has been, in Ireland, confined to the 
convict establishments, @. e., to those prisons in which criminals 
under sentences of penal servitude are confined. 

The county and borough gaols of that country, I regret to state, 
still remain, for the greater part, unrefurmed, and present a state 
of things which it is most unsatisfactory to contemplate, but which 
cannot much longer be allowed by the government to continue. 

Having made this explanation, I may remind those who have 
for many years taken an interest in the treatment of criminals that 
what is popularly known as the “Trish system” was first com- 
menced in the convict prisons of Ireland in the year 1854. A 
system of classification was introduced, which made the improve- 
ment of a prisoner’s position in gaol, and his liberation on license, 
within the period of his sentence, to depend upon his own exer- 
tions and well doing. In order to more accurately measure and 
test these exertions, and, above all, the better to realize to the 
minds of the prisoners the advantage of well doing, and their pro- 
gress in self-government, a scale of “marks” was introduced, 
which governed the classification, and gave to it a reality in the 
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eyes of both officers and prisoners, which those not conversant with 
the system in its operation can scarcely appreciate. 

Many years have passed away since the introduction of that sys- 
tem into Ireland; and it isnow very difficult to realize the scepticism 
which prevailed, and the vigorous opposition to it which at that 
time existed. 

Shortly afterward, the convicts in Western Australia were 
placed upon the same system, as regards “ marks,” which were also 
tried with success in several reformatory schools. 

In 1863 a royal commission reported upon the convict systems 
of the United Kingdom, and, among other improvements, urged 
the immediate application of the “mark” system to the English 
convict prisons. In the same year, a committee of the house of 
lords, presided over by the earl of Carnarvon, reported with ref- 
erence to the prison discipline carried out in the English county 
and borough gaols, and recommended the introduction of the 
“mark system ” into these institutions also. 

The government had the power to carry out the mark system in 
the convict establishments, and it did so immediately. It had not 
the power to do so in the county and borough gaols, which are 
more immediately under the control of the magistracy; but the 
recommendations of the committee were followed in several very 
important gaols, such as Liverpool borough gaol, Taunton, Glou- 
cester, Winchester, Devizes and Salisbury. Both in the convict 
establishments and in the gaols above mentioned, the system, after 
several years experience, has been found most valuable. 

It is well known that the classification in force in prisons, which 
is regulated by “marks,” is progressive, and that the attainment 
of a certain number causes advancement from a lower to a higher 
class; also, that there are increased advantages attached to each 
advance from one class to another. These may be briefly described 
as the removal of restraints, the modification of irksome labor, the 
increase of gratuity, the discharge on license of penal servitude 
- convicts, ete. 

It will be observed that by this system of measuring the indus- 
try and improvement of the criminal, and crediting him with an 
intelligible value for it, he becomes, within certain limits, the arbi- 
ter of his own fate, and is induced to co-operate with those placed 
over him in their efforts for his improvement. 

To those who have not narrowly studied the effect produced by 
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this system, its full value can scarcely be realized. The vitality 
and interest which are thus given to an otherwise dull prison rou- 
tine, and the association of industry, so long loathed, with profit 
and pleasure in the minds of the criminals, tend to the formation 
of habits and feelings which very materially promote amendment. 

It is not necessary to be bound to follow any particular system 
of marks. I prefer a very simple plan of daily marks to any 
other; it should be of such a nature as to be thoroughly intelligi- 
ble to both officers and prisoners, or it will fail to attain the object. 
Those conversant with the Irish convict system are aware that, 
after the filtering and drilling process consequent upon the adop- 
tion of the “mark” system, there is a further stage of treatment 
almost approaching to a state of freedom, called the “‘ intermediate 
stage.” This stage was adopted not only for the purpose of more 
naturally preparing the criminal for free life, and of evincing to 
him that the prison authorities were so satisfied with his previous 
tests of amendment as to further trust him; but also to better pave 
the way for his employment in the labor market through the nature 
of his tests. 

It is now fourteen years since this stage was added to the Irish 
convict system, and it is indisputable that the greatest success has 
attended its introduction. It has been the means of securing the 
objects contemplated to their fullest extent, and has abundantly 
refuted the objections made to it many years since, through the 
tests to which it has been subjected by the changing laws and 
practices with regard to convicts. 

It was once stated that, although the system might work satis- 
factorily under the strong motive power of earlier release on 
tickets of license, the result would be failure if this were taken 
away. It so happened that by a change of practice, shortly after 
the adoption of this system, the power of earlier release was witb- 
drawn; and however good might be the conduct of prisoners, they 
were obliged to be detained until the end of their sentei.ces. It 
was considered by many persons that this would infallibly break 
down the intermediate system; but was it so? On the contrary, 
no difference was experienced in the conduct of prisoners so cir- 
cumstanced— 2. @, under sentences of penal servitude —from 
others under sentences of transportation, who were working side 
by side with them under the strong motive power of earlier liberty. 
It is important to note this fact, for to my mind it is the most 
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satisfactory evidence which can be adduced of the genuineness of 
the system. 

Subsequent legislation, under the act of 1857, altered this state 
of things, and azain restored the power of earlier liberation on 
license; but I shall ever look back with satisfaction at the oppor- 
tunity which was afforded for several years of testing the value of 
individual and natural training under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

Many very able and experienced gentlemen from America, and 
from other countries, have witnessed the state of semi-freedom in 
which the convicts live at Lusk, near Dublin, and the simple and 
inexpensive way in which they are located. The establishment 
has been much written about and discussed, and I need not, there- 
fore, enter into any detailed explanation with regard to it. It is, 
I believe, evident to all that the objects required have been attained, 
and that, by the extension of prison classification in this direction, 
it is possible for any state to more conveniently and beneficially 
utilize the labor of a proportion of its criminals. 

T cannot discuss the advantages of intermediate training without 
calling special attention to the very useful and arduous work per- 
formed by the late Mr. Organ. No person can have had an equal 
opportunity with myself of noticing his extreme earnestness and 
devotion to the cause; his health may be considered to have entirely 
broken down through the excess of his labor, and the constant 
anxieties attending his vocation. 

Prisoners, and the public also, have cause to be thankful that 
one with such a special genius for the work was raised up ata 
critical time to illustrate what could be done to reconcile the 
employer of labor to the well-trained and tested criminal. 

L have not, as yet, mentioned that “ marks,” in asimilar manner, 
govern the classification of female convicts, and lead, as in the 
case of males, to an “intermediate stage” in certain “refuges,” 
which are approved by the government, and officially inspected 
from time to time. 

The women are sent on license to them, and their licenses ulti- 
mately extended to actual free life. 

This intermediate stage for women, which has been in operation 
in Ireland for fourteen years, has been adopted in England for the 
last five years. The Protestant establishment is under my personal 
management at Winchester. The Roman Catholic refuge is at 
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Hammersmith near London. It will ‘be seen that I have had con- 
siderable experience in both countries with regard to this special 
training of female convicts, and I have no hesitation in testifying 
most unreservedly to its very high value. 

We have not rested satisfied with the mere conduct in the refuges, 
for the beneficial influence of the training upon the character of 
the women has been subsequently tested by personal visits in 
different parts of the country. 

We are not to assume that this remedy of an “intermediate 
stage” is so infallible that it will produce the reformation of all 
subjected to this special mode of treatment; but it is undeniable 
that the great majority, notwithstanding their long career of crime, 
have become industrious and honest citizens. We cannot expect 
more; it is well to have attained so much. 

Although forming no part of prison training, I must not leave 
the subject of the treatment of prisoners sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude, without stating that in Ireland this class of prisoners were, 
from the first of January, 1857, placed under the supervision of the 
police during the periods of their being on “tickets of license.” 

In 1864, this practice was extended to England, with the best 
results both to the public and the criminals. After considerable 
experience in both Ireland and England, it cannot be doubted that 
the procedure is one well calculated to repress crime, without 
injuriously affecting the beneficial interests of the criminal. 

So advantageous has the course been found, that during the last 
year the “habitual criminals act” was passed by the legislature, 
placing all offenders so defined under the supervision of the police. 
Now it is quite possible that in some countries difficulties may 
exist with regard to supervision which are not found here; or it 
may be that there may not be the same class of criminals as in 
this country, 7. ¢., a distinct class of persons living at war with 
society, and upon the industry of others ; yet, bearing in my mind 
the opposition which was at first made in England to the insti- 
tution of police supervision, I cannot fail to believe that many 
apprehended difficulties would be found on the surface only. 

One thing is certain: that the real test of the value of prison 
training is only to be shown by the subsequent career of the liber- 
ated ; and it is difficult to ascertain this on a large scale, excepting 
through police agency. 

However, the first step in any country is to improve its prison 
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training until it accords with principles now very generally admit- 
ted to be sound. Time will, on such a basis, bring to light the 
supplementary measures which are further needed to repress crime. 
This brings me, in conclusion, to the point whether the prison 
training of the United Kingdom is, generally speaking, in a satis- 
factory state. I regret to state that I cannot think so. 

We have had very valuable reports from commissions and com- 
mittees which have, in some places, borne good and valuable fruit. 
We have improved our criminal legislation; and if we very gen- 
erally followed the theories which have been sketched for us by 
committees and by statutes, we should, I think, by this time have 
been enabled to demonstrate, throughout the country, a very good 
and efficient system of prison discipline. But it is tar otherwise. 
There is a want of uniformity in our treatment of prisoners which 
is fatal to the repression of crime. In one gaol may be found 
nearly all that can be desired —a system commencing with strictly 
penal labor, graduated to industrial employments through the action 
of the criminal himself, and a “discharged prisoners’ aid soci- 
ety,” in connection with the gaol, which furthers the interests of 
the well-intentioned. In another gaol will be found strictly penal 
labor, carried out during the whole sentence, and an absence of all 
motive power to improvement. 

At the same time, we have of late years undoubtedly improved 
in our treatment of criminals, and I cannot believe that the state 
of things just described will be much longer permitted to continue. 
The remedy is clear, viz., more central] action in order to promote 
uniformity. The 41st article in the programme of your meeting 
very lucidly calls attention to the importance of this point. It is 
essential to the true development of sound principles. I entirely 
concur with the opinion expressed in the article, “that no prison 
system can be successful to the most desirable extent without some 
central or supreme authority to sit at the helm, guiding, controlling, 
unifying and vitalizing the whole.” 

It is justly observed that the committee of 1850 on prison disci- 
pline strongly urged the institution of some central authority. 
The committee of 1863 also pointed out the evils which resulted 
from the present inadequate inspection, and the isolated and sepa- 
rate action of the inspectors. 

The 41st article so thoroughly shows the good results which 
would accrue both in America and in England through the insti- 
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tution of.a central board, that I need not further comment on the 
subject beyond expressing my conviction that it is the absence of 
such central authority which has been the principal cause of our 
very serious shortcomings. 

I now desire to invite attention to the fourth article in your 
programme, which embraces the whole scheme of prison treat- 
ment.* 

There is one point concerning which, in several quarters, there 
appears to me to he some misapprehension. I refer to the first, or 
penal stage. I believe that some persons feel disposed to excise 
this stage, being under the impression that the employments and 
circumstances which render the stage penal are of a character to 
degrade the criminal. Now, I desire to be very explicit upon this 
point, which I deem of essential importance. I have minutely 
watched the effect of imprisonment, with and without this stage, 
upon individuals for many years. Without the penal stage, 7. ¢., 
by at once placing the prisoner at ordinary industrial work, he has 
failed to appreciate industry as a privilege, and the incentive to 
exertion has been sacrificed. It was from observing the failure of 
such a system in Ireland, that I determined to commence with a 
penal stage, embracing stricter isolation, and employment at labor 
of a penal character, which could not be associated, either in the 
minds of the prisoners or the public (this has its value), with the 
ordinary industrial avocutions of free life. These were ranged in 
the second stage, as prizes to be attained by the self-discipline and 
exertion of the prisoner, and graduated into different classes, pre- 
senting a reasonable and substantial motive to improvement. 

I have observed very many cases of prisoners upon whom the 
system, with the penal stage eliminated, has entirely failed, and on 
their re-couviction I have subjected them to what I hold to be a 
true system of discipline, with the best results. 

There will of course be different opinions as to the labor which 
should be given in the first or penal stage. With long sentences, 
as there is more time to develop the motive power to improvement, 


*It is to the fourth article, as numbered in the “Programme,” printed in 
advance of the congress, and not to the “ Declaration of Principles” adopted by 
the body, that Sir Walter refers. In the latter of these papers the article is No. 3, 
and the principle embodied in it is enunciated in a greatly abridged form. Both 
papers, however, will be found printed further on, in this volume; and to know 
precisely the text on which Sir Walter is here commenting, the reader must turn 
to No, 4 in the “ Programme.” —ComMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 
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Thave found it better, in this stage, to rely on strict separation, with 
task work at oakum or wool picking. 

With short sentences in county and borough gaols, I believe that 
the penal labor of the first stage can be best carried out, in strict 
separation, by grinding flour, or pumping water, or breaking stones, 
by means of the wheel or other grinding and crushing machines, 
without calling forth in any degree the slightest feeling of degra- 
dation on the part of the prisoners. 

If the whole scheme of treatment is properly explained to a 
prisoner on his first entrance to the prison —and it is of essential 
importance that this explanation should be made—and his mind 
be made to grasp the succeeding stages at the same time as the 
Jirst, it would be impossible for a feeling of degradation to co- 
exist with a clear apprehension of the system. The prisoner will 
feel that the commission of crime very rightly brings suffering in 
its train, and that, for the sake of society, for example to others, 
and for his own amendment, he should bow to the penalty. But 
he will at the same time feel that the whole scope of the prison 
system is to further his amendment, and if i is properly admin- 
istered, he will, day by day, more vividly realize the active co-ope- 
ration which should exist between himself and those placed over 
him, 

I believe the opinion which prevails in some quarters that there 
is an unnecessary degradation in strictly penal labor arises from 
the practice in some gaols of confining the labor of the whole sen- 
tence to it, even when the periods admit of a modification. 

Nothing, in my opinion, can be worse, more degrading to the 
eriminal, or more calculated to arouse vindictive feeling and de- 
feat the object of punishment, than such a course; but I am bound 
to draw a very distinct and intelligible line between penal labor so 
administered, and its introduction in the early part of a system 
which, at the commencement, is realized by the criminal in its 
entirety. 

This very serious want of unifurmity of treatment would be 
remedied by the adoption of the 41st article in your programme. 

We hear muvh at the present time of self-supporting gaols, which 
are toe frequent] y assumed to be infallible tests of a good prison sys- 
tem. Whenever I have had an opportunity, I have considered it my 
duty to protest against this erroneous doctrine, and to point out that 
it is quite possible fora gaol to be self-supporting, and yet for a 
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very bad system to prevail in it. A staff which is ill paid and 
numerically low, and the absence of other arrangements in a prison 
which, although costly, are necessary to a good system of prison 
discipline, would conduce to make a gaol self-supporting. It is no- 
torious that the hulks in this country and some of the worst gaols 
were almost self-supporting, productive labor being stimulated by 
bribery in the form of spirits, etc. I entirely concur upon this 
point with the opinions expressed by Drs. Wines and Dwight in 
their very able report on the prisons of the United States and 
Canada in 1867, and with Howard when he says: “ That earnings 
constitute, in my opinion, but a secondary consideration; forsurely 
itis impossible to place any degree of profit in competition with 
the minds of our fellow creatures.” 

It appears to me that the first and most important principle to 
establish is a “ preson system,” such as is described in the 4th arti- 
cle of your programme. It is then of essential importance that 
“productive labor” should receive due consideration, and that 
every legitimate and wholesome stimulus should be employed to 
promote it. 
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VI. Tue Propzer Pourposr or Prison Discrpive. 
By Sir Jonn Bowrrne, England. 

The topic of reform in prison discipline may be resolved into 
three inquiries: What has been done? What ought to be done? 
What can we do? The recorded facts of the past will afford the 
best materials for the regulation of the future. The study of sound 
principles, aided by these ascertained facts, will help us in our 
researches; and, bearing constantly in mind that to do what we 
can —and all that we can—is to discharge our highest duty — we 
shall recognize the objects to be constantly kept in view throughout 
our Investigations. 

The power of law must necessarily be despotic, in order to be 
effective —its action arbitrary. so as to subdue opposition. The 
business of the legislator is to provide against infraction of the 
law. In proportion to the security given to the public interest, is 
the value of the law. The general interests are represented by 
wise legislation, whose proper work is to suppress the hostile inter- 
ests of crime. To protect persons and property is the always 
announced purpose of that legislation; but property has no value, 
and can have no representative, except as associated with persons. 
The law has really nothing to do with abstractions. It is only 
because property effects the welfare of human beings, that its pos- 
session is deemed to be a good —that its loss is considered an evil 
—that it is made a fit object for the action of the lawgiver. And 
the lawgiver has only two instruments with which he can deal: 
pain, which he seeks to associate with the infraction of the law; 
pleasure, which he desires to make coincident with the observance 
of the law. Penalty, to follow misdoing — recompense, to be con- 
nected with well-doing: these represent the broad outlines which 
mark the conditions of a sound philosophy in legislation; these 
are the cardinal points of which the legislator should never lose 
sight. 

Of social questions, it may truly be observed that the treatment 
of crimes and of criminals is one of paramount importance — in- 
deed, that there is none in which society has so large a concern. 
It prominently belongs to our religious duties; it concerns our 
political, our domestic, our individual relations. It not only 
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involves the application of the principle as to how the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number can be provided for, but how 
unhappiness in all its shapes and consequences can be minimized 
or removed. Ina word, it is an all-important, all-embracing topic, 
for, without any exception, it concerns all. 

Man’s nature? In that question is involved all with which legis- 
lation can have to do. What, then, are the qualities common to 
every human being? What are those by which one human being 
is distinguished from every other? The lawgiver cannot provide 
for individual idiosyneracies: he must generalize: the judge and 
the jury must apply the common law to the particular case. Yet 
the judge and the jury can have only information from the facts 
which evidence brings to bear on the matter submitted to them. 

It is when the sentence is pronounced, and the guilty one is 
handed over to pay the penalty of his offence, that his special 
character ought to be thoroughly explored. And in this respect 
prison discipline is sadly deficient. Convicts are for the most part 
indiscriminately dealt with—one regimen for all. Imperfect clas- 
sification from the imperfect construction of prisons, and from 
indifference or inaptitude in visiting magistrates and prison gov- 
ernors —inadequate appliances for the development of the germs 
of good, and for the extinction of the seeds of evil. 

How far the moral sense, without the individual interest — how 
far individual interest, without the moral sense— may be looked to 
for the promotion of virtue and the repression of vice, this is not 
the place toinquire. But, as the moral sense exists very differently 
in different minds, the lawgiver can raise upon its foundations no 
code of laws, nor make, beyond very narrow bounds, its weak- 
ness or its power an element in his action. His own moral sense 
will no doubt influence the views he takes as to rewards or penal- 
ties; and his appropriate distribution of rewards or penalties 
may act upon the moral sense of others; but this action or influence 
is but secondary and indirect. 

It would be a pleasing though very claborate task to trace the 
progress of punishment as the result of crime, from the rude re- 
venge of the savage to the wisest application of penalties as rep- 
resented by the best codes of civilized nations and the most 
appropriate and efficient machinery which the intelligence of man 
has hitherto provided for the reformation of the guilty, the dimi- 
nution of guilt, and the security of society in the two great and 
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generally established divisions of persons and property. But ex- 
cept for the purpose of instruction, enabling us to avail ourselves 
of the benefits of experience, whether tor the avoidance of error or 
the extension of sound principles, it concerns us much less to 
inquire what has been, than to provide what ought to be. What 
has been has been—gegangen est gegangen —has passed into an 
aphorism among Teutonic nations. As regards the study of the 
Roman law, instructive as it is, little remains to be added to the 
researches of German jurisconsults. The dedication of learned 
men to those researches was one of the advantages of a fettered 
press and of the determination of despotic government to suppress 
discussions, the object of which was to amend the laws and reform 
the constitutions that, under autocratic or monarchical influence, 
had so long existed. It was not without benefit that those master 
minds, who were not allowea to speculate on the present or the 
future, had all their energies directed to the investigation of the 
remote histories of foreign lands. Their labors have assuredly not 
been in vain: they all tended to the formation of a public cpinion, 
which became omnipotent, not only by the aid of the force of rea- 
son, but, in progress of time, allied to the reason of force. A new 
impulse has been given to inquiry; and it may be hoped that, as 
the rights of nations have been more clearly recognized at home, 
a brotherly, an international spirit may spread throughout the 
world, and wars, with all their cost and curses, belong only to the 
records of semi-barbarous times ; while peace, free commerce and 
popular freedom become the foundations of a felicity spreading 
more widely, penetrating more deeply, from generation to gener- 
ation. 

When motives are equally balanced, or the mind is in a state 
of indifference, no action can take place, because there is no 
motive power. In such a state of things a very slight influence 
pro or con may determine an action as decidedly as when more 
potent influences are at work. “To be or not to be,” to do or not 
to do, may depend alike on very great or very small considera- 
tions. It is the business of wise legislation to maximize the 
motives to good, to minimize the motives to evil; to supply any 
deficiencies or weaknesses in the moral sense by sanctions, encour- 
agements or deterrents, as the case may be. All law should 
interest the community, interest every individual in the com- 
munity, in abstaining from what is mischievous, and encouraging 
what is beneficial to the common weal. Wherever indifference 
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exists, the external motive power, impulsive or restrictive, should 
be employed, its influences should be strengthened according to 
the exigencies of the case. The stronger tlie motives to crime, the 
stronger must be the controlling power; the weaker the motives 
to abstinence, the stronger should be the auxiliaries of the law. 

It may appear almost superfluous to say, that the wider the 
field of observation, the more valuable, powerful and instructive 
onght to be the results. From the town to the province, from the 
province to the nation, from the nation to the whole community 
of mankind, the inquiry may be extended. It is well to get out 
of the groove of our own popular habits and prejudices, and to 
explore what experience has taught to other peoples in their area 
of action. What is true of the individual that 


“Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 
is equally true of states and kingdoms and empires. As no indi- 
vidual can stand alone, so neither can individual families nor 
individual nations. Happily, we are each made more dependent 
upon others than upon ourselves. On others we must rely for our 
comforts and even for our support; to others we must look for 
our influence and for our information. Nothing is more hopeless 
than the solitary man. All that has been done by our race has 
been done by association, and the more we learn, the better we 
are able to instruct. 

Why should not the United States of America and Great Brit- 
ain give the first example of such unity of purpose in the widest 
field of beneficent action? They speak the same language — the 
language most widely diffused over the world, studied, if not spo- 
ken, in every land where civilization has made its way. The great 
empires of the Southern as of the Western Hemisphere will work to 

“the tongue 
Which Shakespeare spoke,” 
as surpassing all other tongues in its various beauties, its innate 
strength, its copiousness, its simplicity, its plastic powers and its 
constant aggregation of riches. 

Looking to the highest interest of our race, an all-important 
step toward the realization of our dreams of peace, the production 
of an international code is earnestly to be prayed for. The spirit 
of the times seems to teach that the interests of separate peoples’ 
are not inimical to the interests of the whole, but rather that each 
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interest, well understood, would advance other interests and help to 
combine the common interests with bonds not easily broken. And, 
as an advance toward so noble an end, may it not be hoped that 
the criminal codes of nations may be assimilated one to another, 
which assimilation would be promoted and hastened by the revis 
ion of each and all. For example, might not the manner of 
inflicting the punishment of death be made uniform ; or, still bet- 
ter, death punishments be abrogated and abolished altogether ? 

The process of legislation, as before remarked, may be thus 
shortly described: The lawgiver generalizes, the magistrate par- 
ticularizes. .The one lays down a common principle, the other 
applies it to special cases; the first deals with masses of crime and 
with masses of criminals, the second with individual crime and 
individual criminals. If speculative philosophers establish a law, 
the practical workman applies it. Out of the materials which 
the records of the judge and the magistrates provide for the law- 
giver, and which are made up of personalities or individualities — 
that is, of isolated facts —the general law is enacted and promul- 
gated, to be again unraveled and applied to the cases which are 
to be adjudicated. 

And what is true as regards legislative and administrative action 
in its widest field, is specially so in what regards its influence on 
crime and criminals. Crime is the great social disease; criminals 
the diseased objects to be dealt with. The one represents the 
malady to be cured; the other the sick who are to be made whole. 
What a hospital is to an intelligent physician, a prison should 
become to the thoughtful magistrate. The responsibilities of each 
bear a striking analogy to the other. Each has sometimes to deal 
with cases utterly hopeless; but to mimimize their number ought to 
be the function of both. In the range of misdoing and in the per- 
sonal character of misdoers, there will be as many varieties as the 
medical attendant finds in the maladies and in the persons of his 
patients. There will be in the infirmary and in the jail general 
regulations, but they will depend for their efficiency on their ap- 
plication to each special case; and here it is that the deficiencies 
of our system of prison discipline are often most apparent. The 
difficulty is to accommodate the general law to the particular 
necessities of every individual case; and this requires aptitudes, 
both intellectual and moral, which too often will be sought for in 
vain. Many a man who is quite equal to keep the prison in good 
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order — sound and clean —is incompetent to deal with the disorders 
and diseases which are the sources and the consequences of crime, 
for the alleviation and the cure of which the sufferers are delivered 
over to the despotism of the law. 

Happy it is when judicious legislation is prompted and aided 
by the co-operating influence of public opinion ; but these united 
powers can do no more than to create and to present motives 
which shall attach to abstinence from crime immunity from 
punishment or recompense in some shape or other, and to the 
practice of crime inconveniences or penalties appropriate to the 
character of the crime and the condition of the criminal. Into 
the secret motives which prompt misdeeds, the lawgiver in most 
cases has no power to penetrate. The law does not judge a motive 
but an act, and from the act it simply predicates a motive. With 
evil purposes, until exhibited in the shape of evil deeds, law 
has no concern, and of them it can take no cognizance; nor will 
any honesty, or even virtuous purposes, meet with acceptance as an 
excuse for a dishonest or vicious act. Pious frauds now form no 
chapter in the volume of justifiable doings. 

To say that laws are not, in any part of the world, altogether 
what they ought to be, and that they are susceptible of much 
improvement, is merely to recognize the fact that lawgivers and 
law administrators do not possess in perfection the recommenda- 
tory qualities which may belong to them hereafter, and which 
will then be exhibited in their works to come. That education, 
habit, prejudices, religious and social, and personal peculiarities 
have their influence, more or less pernicious, cannot be denied, 
and ought not to be a subject for wonder; but that in the highest 
regions of judicature, our judges are beyond even a suspicion of 
corruption may be safely affirmed ; and it is quite certain that they 
represent the noblest acquirements in their professional field; that 
their probity is stainless; and, moreover, that they deservedly 
enjoy the confidence of those whose opinion is unimpeachable. 

The unpaid justices of England are the frequent subject of 
eulogiums, but these eulogiums generally proceed from themselves. 
Tested by any of the requirements for the best constitution of an 
efficient magistracy, they will be found sadly wanting. They are 
appointed by the favor of the lords lieutenant, who are rather the 
representatives of the highest rank than of the highest intelligence. 
These appointments are made generally without other recom- 
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mendation than that of position and property. They almost invar- 
iably belong to the titled or the local aristocracy, to the possessors 
of extensive estates, or to those who have acquired large fortunes 
in business. Holding their office for life, and responsible only to 
the feeble control of public opinion, their knowledge of law is for 
the most part confined to the study of Burns’ Justice of the Peace, 
and their principal guides are the clerks to the justices, officers 
appointed by themselves, who are almost invariably practising 
attorneys, having clients and interests of their own. “ Justice’s 
justice” has become almost a houseliold word of criticising com- 
mentary upon their proceedings. The recommendations to the 
important functions they discharge ought to be aptitude, active, 
moral and intellectual. As to their activity, very many of them are 
never seen on the bench; it suffices that they are able to affix 
J.P., and still more, if D. L. (deputy lieutenant), to their names. 
Their morality is, perhaps, above the average character, but the 
example of gross immorality has not been held to disqualify them. 
The same may be said of their intellectual qualities; they have 
the usual breeding of country gentlemen, far beneath the standard 
of the higher order of citizens in our large towns. Politicians 
they commonly are, as a matter of course; indeed, they furnish 
our political leaders; and candidates for county representation are 
almost invariably sought among them. In our cities, paid magis- 
trates are now being gradually introduced, and the intelligent 
administration of the law is undoubtedly safer in their hands. 

As regards religious opinion, the selection of unpaid justices of 
the peace is necessarily partial. The number of magistrates who 
do not belong to the Anglican church is very small—the propor- 
tion of Anglican clergy very large. Ido not remember an instance 
of a dissenting preacher being made a justice; and there is a 
district in my neighborhood where none but country clergymen are 
justices. 

It is not in human nature that a parish clergyman should not 
sympathise more thoroughly with his own congregation than with 
the attendants upon a rival preacher. Moreover, the alliance 
between the minister and his patronizing squire is usually very 
intimate. They are, in fact, the great personages of the locality ; 
they are generally very keen in the pursuit, and very severe in the 
punishment, of poachers — and, naturally, often imperceptibly to 
themselves, are influenced by their own interests and their own 
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proclivities. Many functions are committed to them, such as 
granting licenses to public houses, appointment of the clerks of 
petty sessions, which would be better in the hands of authorities 
independent of local influence. It would, perhaps, appear, on a 
thorough examination, that wnpaid magistrates cost on the whole, 
every thing considered, more than do the pacd magistrates, who 
are selected by the superior authorities; and most assuredly as a 
body — being lawyers by profession — they are better administra- 
tors of the law. 

The payment of clerks and justices by fees, instead of salary, is 
an abuse which requires regulation : indeed, the cost of the admin- 
istration of justice, and of pursuing and convicting, as well as of 
punishing criminals after conviction, though closely connected with 
the whole of our prison system, needs great reforms, but cannot 
nere be properly discussed. 

Transportation to remote regions was formerly deemed an easy 
and effectual, though not an economical means, for getting rid of 
the worst portion of our criminal population. In his “ Panopticon 
versus New South Wales,” Bentham has exhibited in a most mas- 
cerly argument, and supported his reasoning by Botany Bay sta- 
tistics, the mischief associated with this particular system of pun- 
ishment. However great the hardships of exile, their remoteness 
and uncertainty have in themselves a certain attraction even for 
the criminal, and the influences of hope serve to counterbalance 
the apprehensions of fear, so that, as a deterrent from crime, trans- 
portation is singularly inefficient. Reformation is seldom the 
result, for the general profligacy of the convicts and the inability — 
of the authorities to control it, are evidenced by irresistible facts. 
The injured party derives no benefit from the labor or gains of the 
most prosperous of the banished. The cost of transport and main 
tenance is enormous; the amount of suffering and punishment, 
uncontrolled and unascertainable, is accidental and uncertain. In 
the foundation of a colonial establishment the criminal element 
is deeply and widely mischievous; it becomes like an hereditary 
disease, not to be eradicated for generations. As the British colo- 
nies grew strong, they absolutely refused to allow their soil to be 
contaminated by the pestiferons common sewage of the mother 
country. When I was governor of Hong Kong, and the prisons 
were overflowing with criminals of the west, I found it quite 
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impossible to obtain from other governors permission to transfer 
this foul plague to their guardianship. 

But prison discipline might be turned to account by the trans- 
portation of the better class of criminals to remote colonies — not 
as a punishment, but as a reward — not to be the curse of the locali- 
ties to which they are sent, but to be a benefit and a blessing. 
Selected persons might be educated for their future career and taught 
the trade most wanted in new communities. Many of these are 
reformed, but ashamed to show themselves in the former haunts, 
where they would be scorned and avoided by their ancient but 
honest friends, and left to the seductions of their professed friends 
but real enemies — many who would be happy to enter upon a vir- 
tuous career, and to obtain abroad a good reputation, instead of the 
evil reputation which had placed them under the social ban at home. 
I have seen accounts of men who, successful at the antipodes, had 
blessed the chastening instructions, the instructive chastenings, 
they have found in the experience of a jail. The very men who 
had been a nuisance in the neighborhood of their birth might in 
new fields become philanthropists and benefactors, having adopted 
another name with the adoption of virtuous habits. The richest 
and most health-giving grapes are the descendants of a poisonons, 
wild ancestry, under the influence of auspicious culture, and so 
may the child of crime be trained to the manhood of virtue. 

When we see how our prisons are scattered about, how differently 
managed, how expensively some, how imperfectly others, how some 
have too many, some too few, officers, how injudicious the distri- 
bution of labor, how many instruments of production turned to 
small account, how little the various aptitudes of the prisoners are 
developed, the question at once occurs — Have we not too many 
prisons? Would not their efficiency be increased if their number 
were diminished? Could they not be governed more econonii- 
cally, both as regards the cost of the inmates and the officers? 
Would it not be well that the labor of the prisoners should have 
some connection with the locality of the prisons and with the 
habits and education of those who are confined within them? If, 
for example, hundreds or thousands were taught to make clothes 
or shoes, might they not serve for the use of the army, the navy, 
or other functionaries provided for by the state? In Belgium the 
troops are uniformed by the work of the convicts. In every de- 
partment of production the larger number of competitors would 
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allow the best choice for instructors: the mechanical arts as ap- 
plied to various industries — the sewing machine, for example, for 
boot and shoemaking, would give to labor its highest value. In 
districts purely agricultural, the husbandman might be turned to 
the best account. In manufacturing provinces, the spindle and 
che loom, and even the decorative arts, should all be made co-op- 
erative to the great end — instruction, improvement, reformation — 
superordinate, indeed, to pecuniary profits, though these have been 
too little kept in view. 

As the model of a prison, Bentham’s panopticon has scarcely 
been improved. The very name carries with it the idea of what a 
prison ought to be. Omnipresence within its walls, radiating from 
a central point, and from thence every arrangement throngh the 
various radii to the general circumference co-operate to the ends 
proposed. The overseer of all so placed as to be overlooked by 
nobody. The panopticon was happily compared to a spider’s web, 
in the centre of which the spider ocenpies the position of inspector- 
general. Bentham prefaces his work by stating that, by a simple 
idea of architecture, “ morals may be reformed, health preserved, 
industry invigorated, public burdens lightened, economy seated, 
as it were, upon a sack, the Gordian knot of the poor laws not 
cut, but untied.” 

It would require a volume to enter upon all the details which 
are to be found in Bentham’s project, not only for the architecture 
of the buildings and the government of the inmates, but the best 
modes of warming, watering, ventilating, and providing security 
against escape. Food, clothing, sanitary regulations, employment, 
instruction, amusement, chapel and infirmary arrangements — 
nothing seems to have escaped Bentham’s all-penetrating, all-dis- 
cerning, all-presiding eye. He himself, indeed, was an intellectual 
panopticon. 

It was suggested by Bentham, with a view to the proper disci- 
pline, that in the panopticon there should be eight divisions, 
Women: 1. Daring law offenders; 2. quiet law offenders; 3. 
decent females; 4. dissolute females. Men: 5. daring old 
offenders ; 6. quiet old offenders; 7. thorough-bred house-break- 
ers; 8. miscellaneous. The building for 1,000 prisoners consisted 
of six stories. The bill intended to legalize the establishment 
consisted of sixty-six sections, which provided for all the details of 
management, both for the personal and material, and was intended 
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to apply not only to the metropolitan, but to all the prisons of the 
kingdom. The site of a prison should be healthy, water easily 
accessible, not within, but near, a town. Howard’s recommenda- 
tions are in these particulars jadiciously adopted. The apart- 
ments to be provided are convict cells; store and warehouses ; 
infirmary, with adjacent yard; separate cells for punishment; a 
chapel; a cemetery; officers’ apartments. The officers to be two 
visitors ; one governor; one chaplain; one medical man; one store- 
keeper; one taskmaster ; one jailor, and an adequate number of turn 
keys. The salary of the governor to depend in part always, wholly 
if possible, on the profits of prison labor, a minimum to be secured. 
The mode of account-keeping is prescribed, both as regards mate- 
rials and money, and securities provided for the safety and accu- 
racy of both. Arrangements are made for the employment of 
prisoners outside the walls. 

The hard labor bill of 1778, by which the act 16 George III, 
s. 43, stands repealed, provides arrangements for the classification 
of labor, the most laborious and the less laborious employments — 
health, age and sex to be taken into cousideration. Of the hard- 
est and most servile kind it proposes: Treadmill; capstan; hemp- 
beating; rag-chopping; logwood-rasping; timber-sawing ; work- 
ing at forges; smelting. Of the less laborious: Rope-making ; 
sack-weaving; yarn-spinning; net-knitting. For the lodgings: 
Males invariably separated from females ; every onea separate sleep- 
ing cell. Employment apart, when possible; if two work together, 
the room of suitable dimensions. No two persons allowed to- 
gether, except during working hours; nor must two work together 
for more than three consecutive days. If many are employed 
together, an official is always to be present. Instructions in case 
of need to be provided. All windows to be six feet from the floor. 
Regulations for diet, times for meals, holidays, ete., are introduced. 
The act sets forth the functions of the different officials; fines and 
punishments for neglect; arrangements for religious instruction ; 
sanitary regulations; police within the prison ; orders as to statis- 
tical returns. Most of these enactments are now in force, but 
very imperfectly carried ont. The last legislation on the subject 


of prisons is the act Victoria, 1865.* 


* Ag this act was passed under the immediate influence and advice of Sir 
Walter Crofton, it is only fair that he should be allowed express an op’nion as 


to its merits. He says: 
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A more unwarrantable breach of faith than that of which the 
government of George III was guilty toward Jeremy Bentham, 
in the case of the panopticon, is not recorded in our historical 
annals. The act of parliament of the 52 George III, 144, is enti- 
tled ‘an act for the confinement of prisoners within the city of 
London, and county of Middlesex, and for making compensation 

“T consider that the prisons act of 1865, and the explanatory home office circulars 
of the 9th December, 1865, and of 28d March, 1866, indicate a system of prison 
discipline which, while it secures the punishment of the criminal, is at the same 
time calculated to enlist his co-operation in his own amendment. 

“ The distinction drawn in the nineteenth section of the prisons act, between hard 
labor of the first class and hard labor of the second class, points out the progres- 
sive improvement in the position of the prisoner, which it is competent for the 
justices to institute, and thereby to create a motive power to exertion and industry 
on his part, which is of great value. 

“Yn several of the large, as well of the minor jails, the introduction of a system 
of classification, based upon the power thus obtained, has proved a strong stimulus 
to industry and good conduct. 

“With regard to labor, it is obvious that what has proved profitable in large jails 
need not necessarily be so in jails which have comparatively few inmates. 

“In the smaller prisons, consistently with a due regard to discipline, now insisted 
on by statute, it will be more difficult to make any branch of trade profitable. 
Mat-making on frames, which is hard labor of the second class, appears to require 
less instruction than other trades. I have generally observed that in small jails 
one of the discipline officers has a sufficient Knowledge of this trade to supervise 
a small class, and thereby save the expense of a trade instructor. 

“Tn some of the large jails, which carry on manufactures on an extensive scale, 
hard labor of the first class is thus subdivided : 

“1st period. Tread-nill or crank — power utilized. 

“2d period. Weaving matting with heavy looms, 

“Tf the prisoner is industrious, he is at a certain hour, depending on his conduct, 
transferred to hard labor of the second class, ¢..e,, mat making and other trades, 
In the smaller jails the same principle is carried out, but there is of course not 
the same development of trade. 

“In both cases the time not occupied on the tread-mill or crank (for, by statute 
it is only imperative that prisoners sentenced to hard labor, and fit to undergo it, 
should work at hard labor, first class, for cight hours daily during the first three 
months of their sentences), is generally employed at oakum picking by task; for 
instance, if a prisoner is six hours on the tread-mill, he would have a task of 
oakum to pick adequate to the remaining four hours’ labor of the day. 

“Tt is by the performance of this daily task that the prisoner’s industry in the 
early date of his detention is tested and recorded, and his promotion to a higher 
class, in which his labor would be less severe and of a more industrial character, 
is regulated.” 

My own observation of the operation of the act leads me to conclude that it 


is unnecessarily harsh in its operations, and does not give to productive labor 
a sufficient encouragement. 
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to Jeremy Bentham, Esq., for the non-performance of an agree- 
ment between the said Jeremy Bentham and the lords commis- 
sioners of his majesty’s treasury, respecting the custody and 
maintenance of criminals.” It was the obstinate, invincible hatred 
which the king bore to the name, and his detestation of the 
writings of the prison reformer, that insisted upon the non-per- 
formance of the contract signed by the official ministers, and cost 
the nation £23,000 for compensation to the injured contractor. It 
was in 1794 that the arrangement for the erection was made with 
the treaty. It was nineteen years afterward, the time having been 
passed in subterfuges and wranglings, representations, remon- 
strances made in vain, that the penalty was paid out of the public 
purse. It would not be easy to estimate the pecuniary loss which, 
in the course of three fourths of a century, has been suffered by 
the non-introduction of the projected prison improvements. That 
loss can only be counted by scores of millions; but what is beyond 
the reach of figures are the statistics of irreparable moral injury, 
resulting from the wrong-headedness of a single man, armed with 
the powers of a veto, of which it is believed this is almost the only 
example of its exercise in modern times.* 

In weighing the guilt and appropriating the punishment to 
criminals, these considerations ought not to be lost sight of— the 
physical, as regards the state of the body; the intellectual, that of 
the mind; and, in a subordinate degree, the knowledge possessed 
by the offending party. Every shade between maximized and 
minimized guilt presents itself for consideration. In cases of 


*On more than one occasion ‘Villiam Pitt said, that “Bentham had been 
cruelly treated by the procrastination.” William Wilberforce had originally been 
a most earnest advocate of Bentham’s project; but his political partisanship 
finally led him to desert his friend and the project of that friend. Dundas pat- 
ronized the scheme, and, finding the opposition of the ring unconquerable, he 
introduced the bill for compensation. Bentham sought an interview with the 
bishop of Rochester, supposed to be a philanthropist, but received this gracious 
reply: “ The bishop of Rochester declines the honor of Mr. Bentham’s visits.” 
Wilberforce, upon this, wrote to Bentham expressing his vexation at the bishop’s 
conduct. “I really thought it possible that he might have been susceptible of some 
feeling for the public good, when not pre-occupied by private interest.” Alas! 
the bishop’s case was not the only one whose “ private interest” did “ pre-occupy 
the place of public good.” It is scarcely necessary to add that Sir Samuel Rom- 
illy, Joseph Jekyll and other personal friends of Bentham stood by him through 
evil and through good report. The whole history is an instructive example of 
the ccrrupting influences of the time. 
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undoubted lunacy, where the actor is not responsible for the act, 
no other punishment is thought of but that which is necessary for 
the protection of society against the aberrations of an ungoverna- 
ble and unreasoning violence; and there are cases, where, in a 
very low state of civilization, there is absolutely no moral sense, 
not more than exists in the wild animal which destroys its prey for 
food, in which the law has no action, because even the instinct of 
property is non-existent. 
INSANITY. 

Insanity, no doubt, in its various manifestations, requires a 
severe scrutiny before it can be pleaded in alleviation or excuse 
for crime. There are forms of insanity which impel and justify 
crime in the mind of the criminal—using the word here only 
us associated with a misdeed. There can be no doubt that Jona- 
than Martin, when he set fire to the York minster, thoroughly 
believed that he was acting under the authority of a divine com- 
mand. He gloried in what he had done—argued with extraordi- 
nary sagacity and logic on the reason for duing so—told his accu- 
sers that the only power they had was to send him a little sooner 
to heaven to receive the reward for having discharged what he 
owned was a painful duty — owned his purpose was to murder the 
bishop of Lincoln —jJustified himself by the example of Moses, 
who slaughtered the Egyptians, and painted a picture in which he 
represents the Deity as coming out of a cloud, presenting to him 
a sword, and bidding him do his work, and fulfill a divine eom- 
mand. He said he had resisted the peremptory order of God; 
but a succession of visions, each more dreadful than that which 
had preceded, worked up his courage to the sticking-point. He 
told me that he prayed, even to agony, and at last placed a loaded 
pistol on the table, and made this appeal to the Lord: ** Lord God! 
T have placed a loaded pistol on the table; if Thy will be other- 
wise, remove the pistol, and I shall then know I was deceived by 
the messenger.” He informed his wife of his purpose, and the 
murder was prevented. Jonathan was sent to bedlam, where he 
died. 

Bentham points out emphatically the difficulties of pleasing 
everybody in questions of prison discipline. Some forget that the 
prisoner is to be punished for the injuries he has inflicted on 
society ; others fail to remember that the prisoner is a sensitive 
being, one belonging to the whole brotherhood of man. Soine 
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would maximize his suffering — others object even to the coercions 
needful for the maintenance of order. Bentham has well classified 
the ends which wise legislation and proper administration should 
have in view: 1. Example, for the determent of others. 2. Pre- 
vention of offences within the prison. 3. Preservation of de- 
cency. 4. Prevention of undue hardships. 5. Preservation of 
health. 6. Security against fire. 7. Safe custody. 8. Provision 
for future subsistence. 9. Provision for future good behavior. 
10. Provision for religious instruction. 11. Provision for intel- 
lectual instruction. 12. Provision for comfort. 138. Observance 
of economy. 14. Maintenance of subordination. 


PRISON LABOR. 


General principles, founded in observations on human character, 
must, it must be admitted, be the basis of general legislation ; but, 
in the application of that general principle, the peculiar local and 
personal position must not be forgotten. In the question of profit- 
able prison labor, it is averred generally in England that the ques- 
tion of pecuniary profit has been made too prominent an object in 
many of the prisons of the United States; while American reform- 
ers have insisted on the neglect with which money considerations 
are very frequently regarded with us. And even allowing that in 
both cases the judgments may be somewhat hasty and erroneous, 
as objects will naturally appear different when seen from different 
points of view, certain it is that each may receive benefit from the 
instructions of the other, and, in the controversy, advantages will 
result for all. 


TRADES. 


In selecting employment for prisoners, their special aptitudes 
should be considered, so as to make their labor most profit- 
able; nor should their disposition for a particular trade be dis- 
regarded, inasmuch as willingness to work will be more produc- 
tive than unwillingness. Some trades can be quite as beneficially 
carried on within as without the walls of a prison; there are 
many which within a prison cannot at all be exercised. A prison 
would not be a becoming school for the training of sailors, though 
materials for making soldiers might, perhaps, be found there. 
There would be among them busy bees and idle drones. The 
contract system might be advantageously introduced, and convicts 
trained to labor by those who would be willing to purchase the 
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fruits of that labor. Employment in the more agreeable and 
more profitable trades might be made the reward of good conduct, 
and degradation to the less agreeable and less profitable trade the 
punishment for misconduct. As to the quality of employment, 
Bentham suggests, that, saving regard to health, employment 
should be the most lucrative; that it should be varied and 
changed at least once a day; that among employments equally 
lucrative the sedentary should be preferred. The distribution of 
time proposed by him is for working days: 
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Provision for schools is a matter of grave importance, and in 
prisons, as indeed everywhere, a central, all embracing supervision 
is of paramount importance. The hours devoted to study should 
be so exclusively devoted, and emulation should be encouraged, as 
a great impulse to progress. In truth, a prison is a cosmos of 
itself, where, in whatever way distorted or degraded, all the social 
elements will be found to exist; the ruling few and the subject 
many are here brought together; the ruling few with more 
despotic powers, the subject many in a state of more decided sub- 
jection, than can be found without the prison walls. A prison 
may be deemed an industrial school in which the management 
deals with moral instead of physical diseases, which it is its duty 
to alleviate and, if possible, to cure. 


WORK. 
| As regards the control to be exercised by those who manage the 
labor department, it is desirable to associate the prisoners’ interests — 
with their duties. The question whether the sale of labor by eon- 
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tract, without risks as to the results, or under trust, where naturally 
the profits may be greater, but the risks more, would have to be 
determined by local circumstance, as indeed would be the species of 
labor selected. What economy has to provide against: are the sins 
of peculation and of negligence. Against both of these the con- 
tract system gives the greater remedy. The objection is that 
as profit alone is looked to by the contractor, he will be indifferent 
to any matter beyond his pecuniary gains. With the reformation 
of the criminal, except as subordinate to the more profitable em- 
ployment of the criminal, the contractor has little concern, and it 
is to be feared that to the labor question, as directly associated with 
the reformatory question, adequate attention has not been given. 


TREAD-MILL. 

Without deciding what species of hard labor is likely to be most 
reformatory or productive in a particular prison, it may be averred 
that of all instruments in use, the tread-mill is the very worst. 
Costly in construction, wasteful of strength and labor, unjust in 
its action, it appears to maximize mischiefs and minimize benefits. 
Happily the tread-mill is exeluded from all the prisons in Scotland. 
It is clung to with strange affection by jailors, who find it very 
simple in its employment, and by justices who see “the terrors of 
the law” exemplified in its indiscriminating inflictions. It is be- 
lieved that its use will not much longer disgrace our system of 
prison discipline. 

RESTITUTION. 

Among wrongs for which inadequate redress is provided, are those 
suffered by the victims of crime. The restitution of the value of the 
property of which they have been fraudulently deprived ought to be 
one of the objects of penal legislation. In many cases the mischief 
may be partially, in some wholly, redressed by money payments 
realized from the prison labor of the thief— here the lex talionis 
comes into action — but in injuries done to person, 7. ¢., corporal 
injuries — it is difficult to apply analogous punishments. In cases 
of garroting, severe bodily castigation has been found a practically 
useful auxiliary, and, as in some ancient codes, a money value or 
penalty might be attached to offences. This obtains, too, in most 
of the laws of civilized countries where the infliction of fine or 
imprisonment is made optional in the hands of the magistrate, 
though the penalty of the fine or the imprisonment must fall very 
nnequally on those of different ranks of life. 
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SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY. 

Absolute, unbroken and perpetual solitude Mr. Howard declares 
to be “more than human nature can bear without the hazard of 
distraction or despair.” It soon ceases tu be operative, bringing 
about “a sullen melancholy or gloomy despondency.” It may be 
effective when employed for a few days. If solitude be a proper 
punishment for ill-doing, society should be made a recompense for 
well-doing. And it may not only be made a recompense for well- 
doing, but an instrument for producing reformation. The influ- 
ence of a reformed criminal upon an unreformed may often be 
greater than that of any other influence. The influence of the 
prison functionaries, and of the chaplain especially, may be 
deemed purchased and venal service. “They are paid for it,” is 
the all-sufficient answer for a criminal who is deaf to their coun- 
sels. The influence of the benevolent visitor is accidental, and for 
the most part transitory 


DETECTION AND DECREASE OF CRIME. 

The maxim that “de non apparentibus et non evistentibus 
eadem est ratio,” is to a great extent applicable to the existence of 
undetected or unknown crimes and criminals. To penetrate the 
haunts and nests and nurseries of vice, to discover the origin 
and, if possible, to destroy or to mitigate mischief in its birth and 
breeding places, especially in great cities, is one of the prominent 
but most difficult duties of the philanthropist. On the whole, 
the statistics of crime in England are evidence that the legislation 
of parliament and the action of the magistrates have been favora- 
ble. From 1848 to 1854, the maximum of persons committed for 
trial was 30,849 (in 1848); the minimum, 21,813 (in 1850); the 
average of the seven years, 27,838. From 1855 to 1861, the max- 
imnm was 25,972 (in 1855); the minimum, 15,999 (in 1860); the 
average, 19,219. From 1862 to 1867, the maximum was 20,818 
(in 1863); the minimum, 18,849 (in 1866); the average, 19,625. 
Considering the great increase of population in the last twenty 
years, these figures are encouraging. 

Modern science has provided many new appliances, in aid of the 
administration of justice, for the discovery of criminals and the 
suppression of crime. The facilities given by the electric tele- 
graph for the rapid communication of information have placed im 
the hands of the authorities an instrument of great value. Far-— 
rell, the murderer, was arrested by a message through the electric 
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wires, without whose assistance he would probably have escaped. 
The photographic art has lately been used for the portraiture of a 
large proportion of habitual and professional criminals, and for 
enabling the magistrate to trace their previous history in the vari- 
ous prisons through which they may have passed. The Uxbridge 
seven-fold assassin was identified by a portrait taken in a prion, 
trom which he had been released just before the commission of 
the murders. The physiognomies of criminals, especially those 
of the most decided and dangerous character, have often so 
marked a resemblance as to be worthy of the notice, not only of 
the speculative phrenologist, but of the practical philosopher. 
CONFERENCES OF PRISON OFFICERS. 

It has been suggested by some of the most intelligent of our 
judges, that conferences between the prison governors would be a 
valuable auxiliary to prison reform. They might, with superior 
practical knowledge, discuss all questions, compare notes, propose 
schemes for the removal of abuses and the introduction of 
improvements, and bring into something like harmony the differ- 
ing and often discordant elements now in operation. Such a par- 
liament would be a valuable school, both for ‘’ |. xislator and 
the magistrate. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

There are any opinions, very various and contradictory, as to 
the influence of the multitudinous associations for interfering with 
the sale of spirituous liquors, but there are not two opinions’ as to 
the fearful mischiefs which result from the “curse of drunken- 
ness.” In Great Britain, if matters in this particular are not much 
mended, they are at all events not growing worse. Among the 
more opulent classes, the vice has undoubtedly diminished ; and it 
may be probably shown that this is also the case among the less 
opulent, notwithstanding the general rise of wages. 

That the law should, in some way, deal with drunkenness as the 
parent of crime and misery, as most costly to the community at 
large, and most ruinous to its special victims and their families, 
needs scarcely to be argued; but how far the coercive powers of 
legislation can be safely, wisely and beneficially applied, is a prob- 
lem yet to be solved, whose difficulties are increased by the fact 
of the enormous amount of capital, and of individuals, directly 
and indirectly concerned in the production and sale of spirituous 


liquors. 
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PRISON STATISTICS. 

In conclusion, it need scarcely be repeated that reliable prison 
statistics are of the highest value, and that the best materials for 
wise legislation are the facts which authorize and compel the inter- 
ference of the laws. But statistics ought to be complete, not to say 
exhaustive, and, above all, trustworthy. If they are to be made 
usefully practical, and to serve the purpuses of comparison, the 
questions to which they are to provide answers should he identical, 
and such as to cover the whole field of inquiry. For this purpose, 
a common system of accountancy should be provided in all prisons, 
and proper models provided. The manner of book-keeping varies 
so much in different localities, that it is frequently impossible to 
draw correct conclusions from the data furnished. Every thing in 
the shape of expenditures and receipts should be arranged under 
defined heads: the cost of the staff, z. ¢., the ofticers of the estab- 
lishment, should be separated froin that of the prisoners: the prison 
labor account should not be blended with that of general charges ; 
and not only should the profits of different classes be recorded, but, 
as far as may be, the reformatory influences of the various punish- 
ments, rewards and employments. 
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VII. Terms or Sentence: Js Greater Equality for the Same or 
Similar Offences Desirable, and if so, how to be Secured ? 
By Hon. Ropert PITMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

I concur with the committee of arrangements in their declara- 
tion that “the proper duration of imprisonment for a violation of 
the laws of society is one of the most perplexing questions in 
criminal jurisprudence.” 

The question above propounded does not belong to the category 

of yea and nay questions. If it were so considered, I should hesi- 
tate between an affirmative and a negative answer. Clear I am, at 
any rate, that, as a general rule, the discretion of judges should not 
be contined by law within narrower limits; but 1 am equally clear 
that an attempt should be made to exercise that discretion upon 
better consideration, and upon broader principles, and with approx- 
imative uniformity in results. 
_ Apparent inequality is not to be confounded with substantial 
inequality. A level scale of sentences would sometimes work cruel 
injustice; and before the public have a right to complain of any 
sentence, either for its lenity or severity, they should be in posses- 
sion of all the elements of judgment which the magistrate had. 
Some of these modifying circumstances we shiall hereafter consider ; 
but, on the other hand, the inequality which resuits from variant 
theories of punishment, from a careless or mistaken view of facts, 
from the excitement of the public mind, from the mood of the 
hour, from natural differences of temperament, from undue yield- 
ing to pressure, is unjust and mischievous. And it must be borne 
in mind, that injustice to the state as well as to the prisoner is 
possible, and that, in some cases, a too indulgent sentence may, in 
the higher sense, and to the eye of wisdom, be an injustice to the 
convict himself. While, therefore, we should give free scope to 
those apparent inequalities which promote real equities, and follow 
the line of true policies, we must ever seek to diminish those which 
arise from the errors, perturbations, infirmities and idiosyncracies 
of the individual magistrate. 

At the basis of all questions as to the amount of punishment to 
be administered to individual offenders lies the settlement of the 
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philosophy of legal punishment itself. What objects may society 
rightfully propose to itself in the administration of criminal sen- 
tences? And, at the outset, we remark that human government 
has nothing to do with administering what may be called retribu- 
tive justice. To repay the offender is not within the scope of law. 
“ All punishment,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “is a defensive 
act.” While, therefore, no offender should receive more than he 
deserves, which would shock the natural sentiment of justice, yet 
we should not seek to meet out the full measure of one’s deserts. 
The minimum punishment compatible with the truest good of the 
criminal and the best interests of society is the rule, at least for 
human administration. 

Punishment operates legitimately in three ways: 

First. By removing out of the way a noxious actor, and thus 
temporarily relieving soviety. 

Second. By promoting the permanent reformation of the criminal. 

Third. By its deterrent power over others 

These are to be kept in mind as the only direct objects of pun- 
ishment. 

But here, also, we must notice a principle of limitation which is 
to be equally observed. Although man may not assume to measure 
out justice to the offender, in its absolute meaning and to its fullest 
extent, yet he must be careful not to exceed that measure. In the 
interest of supposed policy, he must not overstep it. We all remem- 
ber the traditional answer of the English judge to the horse-thief, 
who complained that it was hard that he should suffer death for so 
comparatively slight an offence: “ You are not to be hung for steal- 
ing a horse, but that horses may not be stolen.” But, to say noth- 
ing of the proved inefficacy of savage laws, the enlightened public 
conscience would now agree that such punishment was, in itself, 
unjust, because “ disproportioned to the degree of depravity indi- 
cated and the mischief produced.” And here again, to quote Sir 
James Mackintosh, “the boundary of expedient severity is the 
power of commanding the concurrence of general feeling.” 

The three ends sought by punishment, which may be briefly 
summed up as removal, reformation, and deterrence, are united, 
to some extent, in almost every sentence. But they blend in very 
varying proportions, both according to the crime and the criminal. | 
Thus, in the wide department of crime, embracing offences both | 
against physical health and comfort, and against the moral sense, 
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to which the general name of nuisance is given, the first object — 
the removal—is mainly sought. In the punishment of juvenile 
offenders, the second object — that of reformation — predominates ; 
while, in the treatment of offences against public policy, where the 
pecuniary temptation to transgress is constant and strong, the main 
object is the deterrence of others. The predominance of one or 
the other of these objects has much to do with the length of sen 
tence. Where the main end is immediate protection by the remo- 
val of the offender, the inquiry, of course, must be as to the degree 
ot persistence of the nuisance, or of the tendency existing to repe- 
tition of the offence. Is the act the expression of a settled policy, 
purpose or habit? If so, society demands the longest period of 
immunity from the depredator upon its peace. Is the transgression 
a casual one, cr are there visible hopeful tendencies to reformation ? 
Then charity asks, and society may safely concede, a lenient 
sentence. But, where the punishment is avowedly reformatory, 
if the crime has assumed the form of a habit, or results from 
recognized vicious propensities, the term of sentence should not, in 
general, be a brief one. A mistake here is fatal alike to the best 
interests of society and of the convict himself. A period, not too 
long to be depressing, and yet long enongh to insure the thorough 
trial of all agencies of reformation, is desirable. Only, here, as society 
sentences without reference to the magnitude of the guilt, but with 
reference to results to be obtained, the punishment itself should be 
of a lighter character, and the discipline should be more carefully 
paternal. Our juvenile reformatories are correctly based on this 
theory, whatever may be their practice. They are styled “schools.” 
And if the restraint is simply what is needed for moral discipline, 
and the condition of things is made as cheerful as is compatible 
with this, justice does not forbid long terms of commitment for, or, 
to speak more accurately, on occasion of, trivial offences. In many 
such cases, the wise magistrate will look carefully to see if the 
specific crime is merely a symptom of general ioral disease; and 
upon his decision of this question must depend its treatment. 

A good deal of newspaper criticism, and even some legislative 
discussion, ensued lately upon the sentence of a young boy in Mas- 
sachusetts, by one of the most considerate and conscientious crimi- 
nal magistrates in the commonwealth. The boy was convicted for 
stealing a newspaper or two from the door-steps, and sentenced to 
a retormatory during minority. That was all the newspapers knew 
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about the case. Of the particular facts we ourselves know noth- 
ing; and our purpose is not, therefore, to vindicate the magistrate, 
but to illustrate our point. If this sentence is to be considered in 
the light merely of a punishment for the offence charged, it is, of 
course, so vastly disproportioned to the offence, as to awaken at 
once a feeling of condemnation. But what if this offence was but 
a single one of a series; what if police admonition, and even tem- 
porary detention in the lock-up, had heretofore proved ineffectual ; 
what if the boy was an habitual truant, or, what is worse, one of 
that class whose only school was that of the street; whose only 
lessons were those of vice, and whose only companions were crimi- 
nals; and the boy himself without the blessing of parents, or 
worse, with the curse of drunken ones? In such case, the sentence 
would be at once wise and merciful. Massachusetts, indeed, now 
requires all commitments to her state reformatories for juveniles 
to be during minority. The commonwealth assumes, in the spirit 
of a parent, the guardianship of these neglected ones, whose 
natural guardians have been found unfit for the task. It does not 
retain for punishment, but for reformation; and, in point of fact, 
by indentures to trade, or by conditional discharges, it reduces the 
average term of detention to the term of less than three years. 

In the punishment of those offenders and of those offences 
which belong to the third class, where deterrence is the main object 
to be sought, or rather the main end we can reasonably hope to 
attain, much care is requisite —still observing the rule which 
applies to all punishment proper —not to excite sympathy by 
exceeding the measure of punishment in any ease which ‘the 
majority of good men in a community feel to be fit for the 
offence.” The humane inagistrate will be glad to reduce punish- 
ment still further to the minimum, which will suffice not only 
to deter the particular convict from the repetition of the offence, 
but which, so far as such motives are operative and effectual, will 
suttice to deter others who are tempted in like manner to offend. 
And here let us observe that the more certainly conviction is made 
to follow crime, and the more inflexible punishment is the result of 
conviction, and the more resolutely the full measure of the imposed 
punishment is insisted upon, the lighter may be the sentence. A 
certain imprisonment for two years is a greater deterrent of crime 
than one chance in four of a life sentence. Indeed, as to the latter, it 
was ascertained by a careful calculation made some years ago, that 
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in the state prison in Massachusetts, during a term of thirty years, 
“forty-six per cent have been pardoned; and the average time 
served was but six years and three months;” and warden 
Haynes adds: “I have never received a man into this institution 
on a life sentence, whu did not say he preferred it to one for ten 
years.” it is apparent, there’ore, that in this class of cases the 
tendenzy of legislation should be toward flexibility of sentence. 
The statutes of Massachusetts now prescribe, as an absolute pen- 
alty, life imprisonment for five offences, namely, murder in the 
second degree, rape, arson, aggravated robbery and aggravated 
burglary. Let us test the equity of this enactment. Take the 
crime of arson, for instance. As defined by statute, it may consist 
merely of burning a store, “being, with the property therein, of 
the value of one thousand dollars,” in the night time. Is it just 
to establish for this the same punishment as for setting fire to a 
house filled with human beings? To ask, is to answer the question. 

To return from this particular digression: We may establish it 
as a principle, that whatever promotes the detection of crime— 
whatever takes away the chances of capricious acquittal — what- 
ever removes the technicalities which defeat justice — whatever 
strengthens the executive against ill-advised clemency, contributes 
to ake lenient sentences possible. The necessary law of admin- 
istration must be the guantum of punishment, which, other things 
being equal, is to be inversely as the ceriacnty. 

Having thus briefly considered the rationale of punishment, and 
glanced at the equitable inequalities of sentences, we now come to 
consider the inequitable ones. That different persons should re- 
ceive different punishments fur the same statute offence is, as we 
have seen, both just and politic. But that the same person, for 
the identical offence, should suffer greatly disproportionate punish- 
ment, according to the accident of one or another judge of the 
same court sentencing him, is a grave publi¢ evil. The section 
relating to this subject, in the “ principles” before cited from the 
comiittee’s programme, contains several instantes of such ine- 
qualities. It is possible that an observer may greatly err from 
lack of full knowledge as to the equity of a sentence in any partic- 
ular case; but the observation and experience of an intelligent 
overseer of a place of punishment for a long series of years as to 
snch inequalities, cannot be easily set aside, or fail to be correct 
in its average conclusions. And the reports of such officers are 
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full of complaints of this evil. Nor do criminals and their coun- 
sel fail to recognize, and to attempt to profit by, this well-under- 
sood difference of estimate of punishment by different magistrates. 
Indeed, with the varying theories, the different temperaments, the 
different powers of observation, the diverse training and experi- 
ences, and the different degrees of tractability and of firmness in 
our several judges, such inequalities must arise. 

And the practical question to be considered is, how to reduce 
these inequalities to their minimum. 

And here, first, of proposed remedies which we reject. 

We have already shown that the law cannot properly prescribe 
a uniform sentence for the same legal offence, if regard be had to 
the objects of punishment; and uniform sentences would be mani- 
festly as unjust as they are impolitic. Not only do criminal acts, 
coming under a single legal appellation, often differ widely in their 
actual degree of guilt, but many conditions of the actor are essen- 
tial modifiers of guilt. Thus the age, the intelligence, the degree 
of temptation, the suddenness or deliberation, the drunkenness or 
other abnormal excitement of the criminal, demand consideration. 
Some of these considerations have a double aspect when carefully 
noticed, which it is curious to observe. Take the case of a delib- 
erate assault by a man of wealth, culture and position, upon some 
one whose language has offended him. Tried by his deserts, how 
severe should be the measure of his punishment, compared with 
that awarded to an ignorant foreigner for a like assault. That a 
mere fine, in the former case, would, without contrition or apology, 
be a mockery of justice, is evident; but, on the other hand, the 
shortest term of actual imprisonment to such a man would be prac- 
tically a severer sentence in its physical, and, above all, its mental 
suffering, than a term of six months to some men. We must then 
endure the present evils rather than reduce judicial discretion 
within narrower limits. 

Nor can we favor an experiment tried, we believe, to some extent, 
in some states, of having the duration of punishment fixed by the 
jury instead of the judge. By the theory of our sommon-law, 
the peculiar province of the jury is the decision of disputed mat- 
ters of fact, and the selection and composition of the jury is with 
special reference to the performance of this single function. The 
training and experience of the average of jurymen may admirably 
qualify them to pass a correct estimate upon human conduct and 
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motives, the veracity of witnesses and the probabilities of testi- 
mony, and yet leave them unfitted for the more delicate task of 
adjusting penalties. The proposed plan would also endanger the 
integrity of juries. Influences which could not be brought to bear 
upon them with any hope of success, where the evidence was clear 
and convincing, to affect their verdict upon the simple issue of 
guilty or not guilty, might be, to a certain extent, successful, if the 
jury had the power to settle, by their arbitrary discretion, the 
punishment to be awarded. The division of responsibility too, 
which would ensue from the secrecy of their deliberations, and the 
aggregation of their judgments in a single result would, it is feared, 
greatly diminish any individual responsibility. Another danger 
would be that of compromise verdicts, the honest doubts of jurors 
traded off for mitigation of sentence. 

And, finally, when we consider the caprices which affect juries 
where feeling is involved, and the shifting nature of the body itself, 
it is apparent that the inequalities now complained of would be 
multiplied instead of diminished. Rejecting these plans, therefore, 
we now come to consider whether any practical remedies can be 
found; or, to state the problem more exactly, it is to find what 
measures will diminish the existing inequalities. 

And in this, as in all other reforms, the first step is information. 
We must accurately guage the nature and extent of the evil to be 
alleviated. As is well said in reference to another subject, “the 
local and the special are here to little purpose; it is the general 
only that has value; that is, returns so numerous and drawn from 
so wide a field as to give real significance ” to the facts themselves. 
That is, the public must be apprized that there is not only an 
occasional and exceptional variation in the standard punishment 
of similar offences under similar circumstances, but that such 
inequality is a constantly recurring phenomenon. But it is 
evident that the survey of cases must not only be general, but it 
must be intelligent. To report merely the superficial facts would 
sometimes be misleading. The observer must be competent from 
mental characteristics and from training to distinguish between 
what we have called apparent and real inequalities. In this mat- 
ter, as in so many others, the establishment in each state of an 
intelligent and independent board of inspectors of prisons, with a 
secretary for an executive officer, of the best available ability, 
would be found of the greatest advantage. The careful observa- 
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tions and conclusions of such a board would arrest the public 
attention and command the public confidence. A candid expos- 
ure of the evil would in itself do much to diminish it by calling 
the attention of the judges themselves to the inquiry whether 
their general tendencies were to undue lenity or severity. This 
work of exploration is evidently of prime necessity. 

Wise and able discussion of the different theories of criminal 
punishment, and of the objects to be attained, will also tend to 
produce in time a more consistent and harmonious administration 
of it on the part of magistrates. When certain general principles 
are established, there will still be room for variation in the appli- 
cation of those principles to existing facts; but a tendency toward 
uniformity will have been produced. 

Another obvious method of reform will be the observance of 
more care, and the bestowment of more thought, in the matter 
of individual sentences. In some courts, especially those of infe- 
rior jurisdiction, the spectacle is often exhibited of hurried and 
apparently careless infliction of sentences. Even where such sen 
tences, upon the general scale of criminal punishments, rank as 
among the lighter, the weight of them upon the individual offender 
may be of great severity. Nor is there less danger of undue lenity. 
A month’s imprisonment of a minor for larceny, or a hitherto vir- 
tuous female, may crush the better aspirations of the offenders, and 
place them for life in the ranks of the criminal classes; while, for 
one who has already entered upon a career of profligacy, such a 
sentence would afford but slight protection to society, and have 
trifling deterrent influence upon the offender. And upon the public, 
and even upon the criminal himself, the spectacle of an inconsiderate 
infliction of punishment is injurious. The moral impressiveness 
of punishment depends greatly on its being administered with 
thoughtfel justice. To give opportunity for deliberation, such 
time should be fixed for determining all sentences of imprisonment 
as may afford the prosecuting oflicer or the friends of the prisoner 
ample time to lay all the facts before the court. Especially should 
there be some provision whereby the government should be repre- 
sented before the lower courts, as they generally are not now, by a 
responsible public officer, who should feel that he is there to act as 
a minister of public justice. 

The haste in determining sentences is most obvious in our lower ~ 
courts, as we have said; but when we compare the time spent 
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every year in hearing applications for pardons from the state prison 
with the time spent in fixing the sentences originally, we shall liave 
some reason to believe that, if the latter were extended, the former 
might be materially abbreviated. Sentences surely ought to be so 
considerately pronounced as to render the presumption violent 
against their revision upon ground of original inequity. 

In regard to certain classes of offences, such as gaming, illegal 
liquor selling, keeping houses of ill fame, and the like, where the 
character of the act is pretty uniform, and the motive of the act is 
the same, some near approach to a settled scale of sentence might 
be reached by mutual conference between the judges of criminal 
courts. Some exceptional cases, no doubt, would be found; and 
some distinction should be made in sentence, depending on the 
persistence of the transgression. But there surely is no reason why 
the anomaly should exist of a punishment of such offences by one 
judge, as a general rule, by a fine, and by another judge of the 
same court by imprisonment. 

There is a well founded tradition that the chief justice of one 
of our New England courts having, upon one occasion, been led to 
impose a fine upon the mistress of a house of ill fame, she promptly 
paid the same to the sheriff, and sailed magnificently out of court, 
with a parting salutation, “ Thank your honor, I shall make more 
money than that to-night.” The chief justice was led by this 
incident to use his personal influence to procure the passage of a 
law, making imprisonment a compulsory punishment for the 
offence of keeping such a house. In striking contrast to this is 
the record of sentences for a year by a criminal court in one of 
our large cities in the same state, where, out of 141 sentences for 
this offence, 1383 were to fine merely, and only eight to impris- 
onment. Such inequalities in judicial policy evidently need 
regulation. 

In the case of the graver criminal offences, punishable by long 
terms of imprisonment in the state prison, hardly any approach to 
uniformity of sentence can be antecedently provided for. Crimes 
of these grades are not easily reducible to fixed classes, but have 
generally, to a considerable extent, an individual and exceptional 
character. The only practicable way of securing the nearest 
attainable approach to substantial equality here, seems to be by a 
provision that sentences in crimes punishable beyond a certain 
extent of severity, should only be inflicted upon a hearing before 
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two or more judges of the same court. In such cases the convict 
might be temporarily removed after trial to jail, to wait the time 
when a sentence session of the court was held; and this session 
might be at some convenient point for the whole state. 

In conclusion, let me say that these suggestions, the fruit of a 
good deal of thought upon a most difficult problem, are submitted 
with diffidence. The whole subject of criminal punishment is 
now undergoing a re-examination, both as to its principles and 
details. The immediate duty of the present hour seems to be, the 
collection of reliable statistics, and the thorough discussion of the 
lessons which they teach to the philosophical student of human 
nature. 

In the progress of christian civilization it is seen, that the glory 
of the state is in the care with which it protects the weakest; and 
now as christian philanthropy turns even to the outcast and the 
criminal, it will ultimately be found that the truest discipline which 
government can exercise over these, whether in the individual 
instance it be tender or severe, will prove the highest good both to 
him who is exercised thereby, and to society at large. And so shall 
inercy and justice embrace each other, and christian wisdom show 
itself to be one with christian love. 
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VIII. On tae Ossections incipent to SENTENCES or ImPRISON- 
MENT FOR Limrrep Pertops. 


By M. D. Hri1, Esq., late Recorder of Birmingham, England. 


Heats Hovuss, StapLeron Brisroz, Sept. 6, 1870. 

My pear Str: Your request to me to write a paper on this 
important subject, to be read at the forthcoming congress at Cin- 
cinnati, has never been absent from my mind, and would have 
been long ago fulfilled but for my tedious illness and the debility 
of body and mind consequent on this affliction. 

As the time is now drawing nigh, I feel I ought to delay no 
longer to do what little I can toward compliance with your wishes, 
feeling, as I do, that no probability remains of the increase of 
strength, to which I have anxiously been looking forward. 

Instead of an essay, then, I must ask you to be satisfied with an 
imperfect and rambling statement of such matter as I can throw 
upon paper without overtaxing my feeble powers. 

All punishment is a means to an end, not the end itself. The 
initial question, therefore, is, What end do we propose to attain 
by punishment? For myself, I aim at no other object than the 
diminution of crime, not contemning, however, any other good 
which may flow from the means adopted to secure that result. As 
a general principle, I apprehend the diminution of crime, so far 
as it is to be effected by punishment, must be sought for in the 
reformation of the criminal; and for that purpose it is a necessary 
and a legitimate exercise of human authority to detain him until 
this effect shall have been produced, even if such detention extend 
to the term of his whole life. 

A criminal is a man who has suffered under a disease evinced 
by the perpetration of a crime, and who may reasonably be held 
to be under the dominion of such disease until his conduct has 
afforded very strong presumption not only that he is free from its 
immediate influence, but that the chances of its recurrence have 
become exceedingly remote. 

Now, it seems to me that, as in bodily diseases, it is obviously 
impossible to predict the date of the patient’s restoration to health, 
so if there be degrees of impossibility, *t is even more impos- 
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sible in the case of mental disease. To fix, then, at its commence- 
ment, the length of a sentence, is to incur two risks: First, that 
of turning the malefactor loose on society before he is cured ; or, 
on the other hand, to detain him after the cur2 is effected; the 
latter alternative being, however, much less injurious and much 
less frequent of occurrence than the former. 

It will be at once admitted that if we could, with certainty, so 
train a criminal during his imprisonment as to relieve him for- 
ever from all disposition to relapse into crime, any length of incar- 
ceration would be well spent; assuredly well spent as regards the 
interests of society, and as assuredly well spent as regards the inter- 
ests of the criminal, both in this world and in the next. But I have 
been asked if it is right that for a small offence the offender 
should be deprived of his liberty for the remainder of his days, if 
his proclivity to crime proves irremovable ? 

To this objection I have answered that, if the offence does not 
imply the necessity for privation of liberty, then do not inflict such 
a punishment, even although the alternative may be the escape 
from all punishment; but let society rather bear the consequences 
than administer the pain of an imprisonment which may be unlim- 
ited. Having regard, however, to the evils flowing from impunity, 
whether the offence be large or small, it would be probably found 
that the instances to which I have adverted would be of rare occur- 
rence; and that, as a general rule, such impunity could not be 
permitted. 

If, then, the offender must be sent to prison, what is to measure 
the duration of his punishinent? Time-sentences are so familiar 
to our minds, and are enforced by such long ages of prescription, 
that an inquiry into their reasonableness demands efforts which 
few can be induced to make; and yet I cannot think the question 
presents any peculiar difficulty. 

In apportioning a time-sentence to a given offence, we assume 
that some assignable proportion exists between offences and inflic- 
tions; that a pound weight of crime should be visited with a pound 
weight of punishment. But, although we are able to establish in 
our minds some vague proportion of this kind, yet all that we can 
do carries us but a very little way toward the exactitude required 
for practical purposes. This failure is manifested by daily experi- 
ence. Whenever a case is tried by a plurality of judges. it is well 
known that it is only by compromise that they agree upon a sen-— 
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tence, wherever the legislature has left them discretionary power. 
And if this be true of judges who, sitting together for month 
after month, are worn into an approach to mental uniformity, the 
differences of apportionment between one court and another must 
be acknowledged to be so great as to destroy all hope that crimes 
will meet, as a rule, with their desert — neither more nor less. 

In our attempts to award pain according to desert, we are fated 
to err either on the side of merey or of severity. Hence, it has 
been a favorite habit with editors of newspapers to compare two 
discrepant sentences with a chuckle of triumph over the folly of 
one or other of the judges on whose proceedings they are animad- 
verting, without a thought that the judges have neither weight 
nor scales. It is true that, by reason of that vague approach to 
proportion between crime and penalty to which I have referred, 
the problem to be solved by the judges is not quite so hopeless 
of a rational answer as the schoolboy’s question, “‘ How far is it 
from the Ist of March to the Tyburn turnpike?’ but it, never- 
theless, is quite as incapable of satisfactory solution. 

When the jury has convicted the prisoner, it remains to be con- 
sidered whether the offence is mitigated or aggravated by its inci- 
dents ; then must be considered the circumstances of the offender. 
Is he young, or of mature age? Has he had the advantages of 
education, or has he been left to the influences of ignorance, bad 
exaiuple and evil associations? Has he been previously con- 
victed, so frequently as to make it clear that he has adopted crime 
as his calling or profession; or is his deviation from honesty an 
exception, and not made in pursuance of his rule of life? All these, 
and many other points for consideration, will rise up in the mind 
of a thoughtful judge, but they assuredly will not be dealt with 
by any two minds so as to result in precisely the same infliction. 
And if we take into account the modifications of opinion which 
society undergoes from time to time, and observe its effects on the 
sentences pronounced at various periods for offences of similar 
magnitude, we shall, I think, all come to the conclusion that stan- 
dards of punishment are much more easy to imagine than to real- 
ize. In the early years of the present century, boys of fourteen 
were not seldom hanged for picking pockets, the executioner, in 
order to expedite their death, humanely weighting the wretched 
little creatures with stones! And shortly before that date, Horace 
Walpole tells us he saw from his carriage a cart-load of girls 
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going to execution, “and never,” he adus, “ did I behold such weep- 
img!” Such a spectacle in these days would fill our whole island 
with horror and indignation. 

But even if it were possible to docket every prisoner’s offence 
with its just amount of punishment, how little of good would be 
accomplished by such a feat. Would the deterrent power of the 
punishment secure society from the repetition of the offence ? 

Such a consequence is perpetually assumed by writers in criminal 
administration. Deterrents are not, indeed, absolutely nugatory ; 
they have some potency, thoygh very little; but having watched 
the operation of non-reformatory punishment for more than half a 
century, I can offer myself as a witness to the illusory nature of all 
expectation that they can be made effectual. My testimony, how 
ever, sinks into utter insignificance when compared with that of 
history, which at every page furnishes evidence leading to the 
same conclusion. 

If, then, it is impossible duly to adjust penalties, and if simply 
deterrent punishments are inefficacious, in what principle can we 
find refuge, except that of reformation or cure? But asa cure 
cannot be predicted in any case with absolute certainty, and as, 
even if it could, the time required for its accomplishment can- 
not be measured in advance, I can perceive no rational alternative 
but that of sentences, undefined in extent. 

But how, it may be fairly asked, is the fact of cure to be ascer- 
tained? As I have already intimated, all that can be aimed at is 
to secure a strong presuinption in favor of reformation before the 
prisoner shall go free. 

This is the only proof of which the case admits. Indeed, upon 
careful analysis, all moral certainty resolves itself into a high 
degree of probability—such a probability, says Beccaria, as justi- 
fies us in acting upon it. 

The training of the prisoner must consist of a series of endeav- 
ors made by himself, to keep in the right path; and to stimulate 
his ardor, it is necessary first that his restoration to freedom 
should be held out as the reward of his success; and, next, as 
Maconochie has forcibly urged, that he should have, from the first, 
some power of choice as regards his actions—a choice, the limits 
of which should widen with his progress in the art of self-govern- 
ment. On this part of the subject I have, on various occasions, 
entered into details. You have done me the honor to pay so much 
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attention to what has proceeded from my pen, that I believe I 
may venture to refer to my writings in these general terms ; which, 
indeed, is all my diminished strength enables me to do. 

While engaged on this letter, I have received, through your kind 
attention, a copy of the twenty-fifth annual report of your prison 
association, which I have read, I might say devoured, with the 
deepest interest. I cannot express the gratification I derive from 
the numberless proofs the volume affords of the profound acquaint- 
‘ance with reformatory principles possessed not only by yourself, 
but by others of your fellow-countrymen ; and, although I fear it 
would be inconsistent with the fact to aver that such knowledge 
is diffused through the United States, yet I feel bound to avow 
my belief, that more persons could be found in America who have 
mastered this important branch of learning, than we can furnish 
in the old country. And, what is more, reformatory discipline 
seems to be making much greater progress with you than with us. 
At present, indeed, we seem to have fallen into a comatose state 
as regards all that belongs to reformatory affairs. The most favor- 
able view I can give of the temper of our public mind is, that 
within the last two or three years our thoughts have been ab- 
sorbed in other matters not less requisite to good government. 

And here I pause. not because I have finished my task, but 
because I have done as much toward it as] am able. Searcely 
need I express my regret at my inability to be present at your Cin- 
cinnati congress. During the last month I completed my seventy- 
eighth year, an age which has not been attained without encoun- 
tering some of the infirmities attached by Providence to length of 
years. These incapacitate me from moving freely, even about our 
small island, in which, probably, you Americans would not admit 
the possibility of making a long journey; yet the journeys that I 
much desire to take are too long for me, and J am obliged to sub- 
mit to years of absence from friends and relatives, whose society 
forms my highest enjoyment. 

I look forward to the proposed European conference to afford 
me this enjoyment in the visit you have promised, and in those 
with which I hope others of your countrymen will also gratity 
me. Farewell, my dear sir, and may you be long spared to fill 
your important post. Most truly yours, 

M. D. HILL. 


The Rev. E. C. Winus, D.D. 
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IX. Orminat Capriratists. 
By Epwin I'm, Esq., Eagland. 


Tt is well known that, mixed with the general populations of 
the large towns in Europe, there are considerable numbers of per- 
sons, who, however they may pretend to have honest means of 
subsistence, do really get their living by plundering their neigh- 
bors. I presume that this “habitual criminal class” is also to be 
found in the larger towns of the United States. 

The pursuits of this class comprehend some thirty or forty vari- 
eties of crime. Thus, some of its members are burglars, others 
garroters, pickpockets, shop-lifters, area-sneaks, station-thieves, 
forgers, coiners, swindlers, begging-letter-cheats, ete. 

Some operate singly, others from gangs under acknowledged 
leaders; and in London it has lately been the case that numbers 
of ruffians (called “‘roughs”) contrive, without being actually in 
company, to keep so far within call of each other that, upon one 
of their victims offering resistance and calling for the aid of the 
police, a mob collects by a rush, and proceeds, Ist, to secure the 
booty, and, 2dly, to rescue the thief from the hands of the police, 
and tavor his escape from the spot; often resorting to savage vio- 
lence, and inflicting severe injuries both upon the resisting victims 
and upon their protectors, whether members of the police force or 
mere by-standers ; injuries, perchance, endangering life and limb. 

To resist and control these active and inveterate enemies of 
society, the state employs a vast body of police, a magistracy, 
courts of justice, etc., and it erects and supports huge prisons and 
houses of correction, each with a suitable staff of keepers, turn- 
keys, etc. In London alone the cost of these several means of 
repression, added to that of prosecutions, ete., exceeds a million 
pounds sterling per annum. The total loss sustained by the com- 
munity of course includes also the value of the property stolen or 
destroyed by the plunderers, together with other costs and losses 
to which individuals are put in defending themselves and their 
property, and in bringing their assailants to justice. This “total 
of the whole” has been officially estimated for Great Britain and 
Ireland at some ten millions of pounds per annum. 
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Now, in spite of the police, the magistracy and the jail, and, 
indeed, in open defiance of them all, the army of plunderers has 
hitherto kept the field, undiminished in numbers and audacity. 
“Orime walks thy streets, fraud earns her unblest bread,” words 
written sixty years ago, are equally true now. 

In Greece, Italy and Spain, brigandage 1aakes its hom? in the 
mountain fastnesses, in the forests and in the caves; from this 
form of the evil we are free, but, on the other hand, we have 
unwittingly suffered the foe, less ruthless, but more numerous and 
adroit, to nestle in our very midst; and to their evil presence we 
have submitted, as though it were part of the order of nature and 
therefore beyond our control. Indeed, I am not aware that the 
simple question, “Is this grievous burden removable or irremova- 
ble?” has ever been distinctly raised. Yet surely it is not a 
question to be ignored, but one that ought to have a most careful 
and thorough examination. 

In making such an examination, we should first seek to obtain a 
clear understanding of the nature of the “institution,” if I may 
so call it; by what means it has been established, how it is sup- 
ported ; and, lastly, at what point it is most open to a vigorous and 
successful attack. 

Hitherto the body of “ habitual criminals” has been commonly 
regarded as a mere number of isolated individuals, to be for the 
most part caught and dealt with individually ; they have never, so 
far at least as I know, been regarded as virtually forming a sys- 
tem, having its component parts so dependent upon each other as, 
like a piece of mechanism, to admit of disorganization and virtual 
destruction by the removal of a comparatively few of its more 
important elements. 

The common saying, that, “were there no receivers of stolen 
goods, there would be no thieves,” manifests a dim suspicion in the 
public mind that the means of repression ordinarily resorted to 
might take a different and better aim than that now given to 
them. 

It is unfortunate that such suspicion has never so ripened in the 
public mind as to demand corresponding action on the part of 
the legislature and the magistracy. 

My own view of the case, derived from long study and much 
inquiry, is, that habitual criminality must be regarded as a trade 
or eraft, m which the operatives (the thieves), living mostly from 
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hand to mouth, are, as in other crafts, dependent upon the support 
of the capitalists who devote their means to the purposes of the 
craft —the capital so devoted being in truth the life-blood of the 
system, which without it could never have come into existence, 
and which, if deprived of it, must speedily fall into inanition and 
vanish from among us. 

Now, in the craft or trade of criminality, as in other crafts, 
while the operatives are numerous, the capitalists are compara- 
tively few; and, having something to lose, they are naturally more 
timid than the inferior members of the system. Again, they are 
much more tied to the spot, and occupying, more or less, a higher 
station in lite, and accustomed to a higher scale of comfort, they 
must, no doubt, have a much greater dread of the penalties of the 
law ; and, lastly, every such capitalist must needs be well known toa 
number of the dishonest, for they are his customers; and among 
them, if we know any thing of the nature of the class, the police 
cannot have much difliculty in procuring such information and 
assistance as, in a proper state of the law, would insure their detec- 
tion and punishment. 

But who are these criminal capitalists? How is their capital 
employed? And by what means can they be finally deterred from 
so employing their capital? Or, as Mr. Chadwick would put the 
whole question, “‘ How can the employment of capital in the sup- 
port of criminality be rendered no longer eligible ?” 

No trade can be carried on upon a bare moor; therefore, capital 
belonging to some one or other must needs be employed in provid- 
ing suitable trade premises, together with the necessary dwellings 
for the work people. The trade of criminality requires habitations 
for its operations just as much as any other trade. Also, in place 
of the “house of call” of ordinary crafts, it has the “ flash-house,” 
wherein those shunned by the honest classes can congregate for 
sympathy and indulgence, and, perchance, to juin in concocting 
future plundering operations; and the capital which supplies such 
habitations and such places of resort is obviously employed in the 
support of criminality; the rents obtained are the proceeds of rob- 
bery ; sometimes they are not even free from the stain of blood; 
nor is the receiving of such rents—their source being known— 
morally distinguishable from the receiving of stolen goods. I hold, 
therefore, that all persons having the control of house property, . 
whether as owners, occupiers, or agents, who knowingly harbor 
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reputed criminals— receiving rents therefor which necessarily rep- 
resent so much plunder—are to be justly designated as “ criminal 
capitalists ;” they form part and parcel of the great system of 
habitual criminalty, and are in truth essential to its very existence. 
Nor do I see any reason why the law should not treat them as a 
very obnoxious oraer of criminals. They enjoy their property 
under the shield of the law, and it is intolerable that, while so 
doing, they should employ it in harboring those who make it their 
sole business to break the law.* 

In ordinary crafts, for meeting their current expenses the opera- 
tive members depend upon the receipt of wages. These, I pre- 
sume, are unknown among the criminal operatives; and as cash 
does not very often fall into their hands as booty, it is essential to 
their existence that they should be able, with but little difficulty, 
to convert the valuables they do secure into ready money, either 
by sale or by pawn. But this implies “receivers,” that is, men 
who are able and willing to buy or to lend, and who concern them- 
selves but little as to the way in which the offered property had 
come into the hands of the offerer. The law in England, and I 
presume in other countries, does make this use of capital a crime; 
its owners rank, therefore, as criminal capitalists. 

In London, and probably in other large towns, there are thieves’ 
instrument makers, some of whose productions manifest great 
ingenuity and skill, and exhibit workmanship of a high class. 
The making of these requires some capital in the form of expen- 
sive tools, materials, ete. 

Now if, by increased stringency in the law, and greater vigor in 
its administration, these criminal capitalists, and others inclined to 
become such, could each and all be permanently deterred from se 
employing their means, the result being that an habitnal criminal 
could no longer obtain the shelter of a house, either as a residence 
or as a place wherein to meet others like himself, nor could any 
longer find a market for his booty ; what alternative would be left 
him but to turn to honest industry, or to go to the work-honse or 
the prison to escape starvation? In other words, how then could 
habitual criminality escape practical annihilation ? 

As to the measures necessary for putting a stop to the employ- 


* T have been informed by the chaplain to the borough gaol of Birmingham 
tlrat within a few years more than thirty criminals had been brought to the gaol 
from one single house in that town. 
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ment of capital in the support of criminality, a matter hitherto 
much neglected by the law, I feel no doubt, that should our legis- 
lature determine to accomplish that purpose, the means will be 
casily discovered. I may, however, be allowed to offer a few 
remarks thereupon. 


I. AS TO THE HARBORERS OF CRIMINALS. 

a. The law should enable owners of houses to eject bad tenants 
without undue difficulty. 

b. It should be made the express duty of the police authorities to 
use every means for discovering the houses wherein reputed thieves 
ure suffered either to abide or congregate, and to give formal notice 
to the owners, agents and occupiers, in order that there may be no 
inistake as to their knowledge of the facts. 

c. Knowingly to suffer the harborage of reputed criminals should 
be made punishable in respect of a2 who have the control of house 
property, whether as owners, agents, occupiers or otherwise. 

d. Power also should be given to the magistracy to attach a 
house used for such purpose, in case of the persistent neglect or 
defiance of the law. 


Il. AS TO TRAFFICKERS IN STOLEN GOODS. 

In England the law has not failed to threaten the receivers of 
stolen property (whether in purchase or in pledge) with condign 
punishment; but when called upon to carry its threats into effect, 
it allows itself to be defeated by futile technicalities totally opposed 
to its spirit, whereby its object has been so thoroughly frustrated 
that, as respects London, it is all but demonstrable that, for one 
breach of the law against receiving stolen goods which is prose- 
cuted to conviction, there are at least five thousand that escape ; 
and although there is but little doubt that the major portion of the 
stolen valuables are taken into pledge —often under highly suspi- 
cious circumstances—the conviction of a pawnbroker is a thing 
unknown. 

A circumstance that occurred to the writer many years ago will 
throw some light upon this matter. A youth employed in a rolling 
mill was detected in carrying off a heavy piece of copper, secreted 
under his clothes. Upon being questioned, he stated that a man who 
knew where he worked had incited him to steal the copper, and 
promised him two pence per pound for what he should bring. Now 
this copper was worth ten pence per pound even to remelt, and it 
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was in an unfinished stage of manufacture, in which it is not an 
article of sale. Impressed with the importance of detecting the 
tempter of the boy, and finding the boy —in the hope of getting his 
own punishinent mitigated — willing to carry the copper straight- 
way to the receiver, as he would have done had the theft remained 
undiscovered, I requested the chief of the police (of the place) 
to send a detective to follow the youth and to secure the man, so 
soon as he should have purchased and taken possession of the cop- 
per. This, however, the constable refused to do, because he hap- 
pened to know that, since the control of the copper had been 
temporarily recovered, the law would hold that the character of 
stolen goods no longer attached to it, and hence that an indictment 
for receiving stolen goods could not be sustained. So that this 
man, notwithstanding his having incited the theft, and — obviously 
under the belief that the copper was stolen property, having 
bought it at a fifth part of its value, and while in an unfit state for 
sale—was enabled to escape with impunity by virtue of an idle 
technicality, which did not diminish his guilt by one iota. 

The addition of a single word to the law would cure this intol- 
erable absurdity. Thus, were the offence defined to be “ receiving 
property, believing it to be stolen,” the all but insuperable difficulty 
of detection would vanish. 

I would, lastly, suggest that the police force of every large town 
should include a small body of men, chosen because of their known 
intelligence, activity and probity, to be specially charged with, and 
to be held responsible for, the detection of the harborers of crim- 
inals and the traftickers in their booty ; being freed, except in cases 
of great emergency, from all other police duty. 

I presume no one doubts that, as respects the acknowledged 
crafts or trades, the removal of the capital employed in one of 
them, and the exclusion of all fresh supply, would make its longer 
continuance impossible. Habitual criminality hes not hitherto 
been recognized as a craft, dependent, in common with other 
crafts, upon the united action of capital and labor; but that it is 
truly such, and that the total removal of the capital employed 
in its support must necessarily destroy it, I know to be the opinion 
of eminent persons who have been in a position to ascertain the 
tacts of the case, and have, indeed, made them their study. 

The profit, or rather saving, to be secured by the complete at- 
tainment of such a result, so soon as time should have allowed of 
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~ the full development of its effects, by reducing to a minimun, 
Ist, the losses inflicted upon society by the criminal population, | 
and, 2d, the expense incurred in repressing crime, to say nothing 
of the greater security of life and limb, could, I think, scarcely he 
estimated at less than a sum equal to a twelfth part of the dae et 
revenue of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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X. Prison Disorerinn In DenMaARK. 
By Fr. Bruty, Inspector-General of Prisons in Denmark.* 


As to penal laws and punishment by imprisonment, we have had, 
in Denmark, the same fate with the greater part of the other 
European TE only earlier. 

As civilzation advanced, the frequent capital and maiming pun- 
ishments were replaced by imprisonment, which was accompanied 
either (when the crimes were great and the malefactors of the 
male sex) by labor in the fortresses or on the fleet, where the pris- 
oners, with fettérs on their limbs, were, during the day-time, occu- 
pied on public works, and, during the night, closely huddled 
together, being confined in common sleeping-rooms, without light 
and without guard; or (when the criminals were of the female sex 
or the crimes were committed by young male persons, or were less 
considerable) by labor in penitentiaries arranged for that purpose, 
where the prisoners were together day and night, without any 
classification whatever. 

The jails resembled the higher prisons. According to the state- 
ments handed down concerning them, they were no better than those 
of which Howard, in his time, has given so horrible a description. 

I shall not weary the congress with a detailed description of these 
prisons. They are, I am sorry to say, but too well known. They 
degraded as well those who inflicted as those who suffered the 
punishment. 

Such was the state of things until the close of the last century, 
when the government for the first time turned its attention toward 
the sad condition of the prisons. On the 5th day of April, 1793, 
a law was enacted that contained several humane and just regula- 
tions, particularly concerning the jails; and a private society was 
formed to take care as well of the spiritual as of the bodily wel- 
fare of the prisoners, in the spirit of Howard. 

Denmark was then in a flourishing state. Thanks to sage 
political counsels, our little country had not partaken in the com- 
bats called forth by the French Revolution, and the means were 
in existence to realize the humane designs of the government and 


* Written in English by the author. 
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the people. But in 1801, the sudden and unexpected attack of 
England on Copenhagen took place, and during the unequal and 
desperate struggle in which we were thereafter engaged, our 
wealth was destroyed. Peace was concluded in 1814, but the 
sad consequences of the war were of a long duration, and the 
country but slowly recovered its strength. As a consequence, the 
question of reforming the prisons was put aside for more than 
thirty years, when the estates of the realm earnestly entreated the 
government to take it anew into consideration. 

In 1840, a commission was appointed to propose some action in 
that regard, and one of the members of this commission was C. N. 
David, who has deserved so much by his efforts to improve our 
prison affairs, who is well known abroad, and who, for ten years 
from 1848, had the superintendence of the prisons in this country. 

According to the suggestion of the above mentioned commission, 
a royal decree was issued the 25th of June, 1842, by which the 
cell-system was ordered to be introduced for persons detained for 
trial in jails, and also for persons sentenced to short terms of 
imprisonment, and the Auburn system.for those condemned to be 
deprived of their liberty for a long time. From that time zealous 
efforts have been made for the reformation of our prisons. Even 
the two wars we have had to wage for our independence against 
our German neighbors in 1848-52, and 1864-5, have not been 
permitted to stop this work, of the greatness of which you may 
form a judgment, when I tell you that, during the last twenty-five 
years, we have expended in constructing new establishments, as well 
jails as higher prisons, about $1,636,000, a very considerable sum for 
a country that does not contain quite two millions of inhabitants. 

A detailed history of the progress of this reform of our prisons 
will have no interest for you, and I shall, therefore, confine myself 
at present to a description of the present state of the prisons in 
this country, only observing that public labor on the fleet and in 
the fortresses has been abolished, the former many years ago, and 
the latter since 1850. 

First, then, I must mention that our earlier penal law has been 
replaced by a new legislation, which has been in operation since 
the first of July, 1866. 

The punishments which, according to this law, may be inflicted, 
are: 1, capital punishment; 2, punishment of labor; 3, imprison- 
ment; 4, fines; 5, degradation from office; 6, whipping with rat- 
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tan—only however, for male persons from fifteen to eighteen 
years—and whipping with a rod, for children of both sexes, from 
ten to fifteen years. 

Only the punishments indicated by the numbers two and three 
will be considered in the present paper. 


A — IMPRISONMENT. 

Of this there are three kinds, namely: 1. Simple imprisonment 
from two days to two years. During this, the prisoner is merely 
deprived of his liberty, but is permitted to enjoy every comfort 
and every article of food he can procure by his own efforts. 
2. Imprisonment on common prison fure from two days to six 
mouths. The prisoner is subjected to the discipline of the prison, 
and restricted to the prescribed prison fare. 3. Zimprisonment on 
bread and water trom two to thirty days. These punishments are 
undergone in the same buildings where persons not yet sentenced 
are detained. These establishments are, as far as I understand, 
quite of the same order with your common jails. 

Every jurisdiction, almost, has its jail, the whole number in the 
country being ninety-three. They are very different in respect to 
size; thus, the jail in Copenhagen sometimes contains more than 
200, while some of the smallest are only destined for from four to 
six prisoners. 

The average number of persons, through the whole country, 
who are either awaiting trial or sentenced to imprisonment in 
jails, ainounts, for the present, to only 500. 

These jails are constructed and maintained at the expense of 
the locality in which they are situated, but they are subject to the 
ministry of justice, and are inspected by the chief of prison affairs. 

A law of 7th May, 1846, lays down particular regulations, 
not only for the construction of jails, but also for their administra- 
tion — the superior as well as the inferior — for the physician and 
for the prisoners. For the last mentioned, a set of rules is posted 
up in each cell. Five-sixths of the jails have been built during 
the last twenty years, and as no construction of new jails, or alter- 
ation of old, may be undertaken without the plan on which it was 
to be constructed having been approved by the ministry, the same 
principles of construction are realized with respect to them all. 
As to the jails which are of an older construction, they are under- 
going alterations every year. Thus four jurisdictions are, at the 
present time, erecting new jails. 
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The first regulation in the above-nientioned law provides that 
each prisoner is to be quite alone, unless the physician positively 
forbids it. As a consequence, all the prisoners’ rooms in our new 
jails are cells for single persons, of about 800 cubic feet, with the 
exception of one or more larger rooms, of at least 2,000 cubic feet, 
properly arranged, warmed, lighted and ventilated. With respect 
to arranging, warming, lighting and ventilating the rooms, the 
wninistry has printed drawings and directions that form the 
base of every new enterprise of building. The cells are, for the 
most part, warmed by stoves; in a few of the larger jails by 
steam. The ventilation is, in some places, not perfectly good. 
In each cell is a table, a chair, a bed, a covered chamber utensil, a 
shelf for books, and eating and washing vessels. From the cell 
a bell leads to the apartment of the jailer. The bed, during the 
day-tiine, is hung up against the wall. Belonging to it are a 
mattress and a pillow, stuffed with hay, straw or sea-weed, cot- 
ton sheets and two woolen blankets. It is, moreover, by the regu- 
lations of our jails provided (1), that the prisoners be cut off from 
communication as well with the outer world as with each other; 
(2), that the apartments of the jailer be separated from the jail, 
yet so that he has an easy admission to, and supervision of, the 
prisoners; and (8), that the prisoners be conducted to the court of 
justice, which is always in the same building or in a building 
connected with the jail, without being seen by or mingled with 
the public. 

Cleanliness is well provided for; in some of the jails there are 
bathing rooms. To each jail belong as well under as outer cloth- 
ing, but the prisoners are permitted to wear their own clothes 
when they are suitable. Twice a day —half an hour in the fore- 
noon, and half an hour in the afternoon — the prisoners are led 
out to take exercise in the court-yard, which is separated from that 
of the jailer. 

The ordinary fare in the jails is tea in the morning, two dishes 
of well prepared food for dinner, and a certain quantity of bread 
for the whole day. The prisoners, but not those under sentence, 
unless the latter are only to suffer simple imprisonment, may 
increase this fare, or get better, at their own cost, or for what they 
have earned by their work; but spirituous liquors are strictly 
forbidden. 


In case of slight illness the prisoner is treated in the jail; for 
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more serious sickness he is received into the publie hospital. In 
the larger jails, there is a special physician, who visits the prisoners 
every day; in the smaller, the public physician comes when called 
fur. Once in the week, however, it is his duty to call, and he is re- 
quired to record, in a register provided for that purpose, that he has 
been there; and in this register he also has to put down all his sug- 
gestions concerning the arrangements for the preservation of health. 

The prisoner who wishes it gets work todo. All the income for 
it belongs to him, and he is, as already said, permitted to get bet- 
ter food for what he earns by his labor. 

At the larger jails there is appointed a special preacher; at the 
smaller the parish minister has charge of the spiritual interests of 
the inmates. Each prison cell is provided with a New Testament 
and a hymn book. Some jails have a library. When no library 
is in existence, such books are lent as the director thinks fit. With 
the permission of the director, the prisoner may receive visits. 
His counsel has always a free admission to him, and the prisoner 
may, at any time, demand to speak with him. With the exception 
of the preacher, however, it is seldom that the prisoners are visited 
by others than their relations. 

The head of the police is, at every place, the director of the 
jail. It is his duty frequently to visit the jail, and take care that 
the jailer conform to his instructions; also that the food is good 
and suflicient. He must take care that there is order and cleanli- 
ness, that the inventory isin existence, and that the prisoner is 
subjected to no ill-treatment on the part of the jailer. As often as 
he visits the jail, he has to state the fact in a register provided for 
that purpose. 

For a breach of discipline, when not so great as to require pub- 
lic aczusation, the prisoner is punished by being deprived of occu- 
pation, of light, or of the right to extra provisions. An ungov- 
ernable person may be put into a strait jacket for twenty-four 
hours, and there may be given him, with a rattan, from three to 
fifteen blows; a punishment, however, that is very seldom used. 

The whole treatment of the prisoner aims to prevent his 
exposure to any greater evil than his being deprived of liberty, 
and his person being watched; also, that he may be preserved 
whole and sound, as well in his body as in his soul. Instrue- 
tion is given only to children, and thus it will be seen that, upon 
the whole, the aim is not, by positive means, to influence the 
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person who suffers punishment in the jail, where the average stay 
is not above two or three months. 

I now proceed to our prisons where the higher degrees of pun- 
ishments are inflicted, to wit: 


B — FORCED LABOR. 

Of this there are two kinds: a labor for ameliorating, in 
houses of correction, to which persons are sentenced from eight 
months to six years. This punishment is undergone in cells, but 
with an increasing deduction from the terms of sentence. Thus, 
for instance, eight months are reduced to six, and six years to three 
and one-half; which time, consequently, is the longest for pun‘sh- 
ment in cells. 

b. Labor for punishing, to which criminals are sentenced from 
two years to life. The punishment is inflicted according to the 
Auburn system; consequently, the prisoners are together in the 
day-time, and separate during the night; silence is not imposed; 
and there is no shortening of the punishment. 

From this it may be seen that, when it is a question of punish- 
ment for a term of from two to six years, the criminal can be 
condemned either to labor for ameliorating or for punishing ; and 
the judge has then, according to our penal law, section fourteen 
to choose the latter degree when the criminal has been punished 
before, or is an obdurate person of more advanced age. 

Consequently, we may divide our prisoners into the following 
three classes : 

1. Prisoners of the ameliorating class ; viz.: persons who have 
either committed a slight offence, or at least a crime not so great 
that the punishment can be of longer duration than six years; 
or who have not been punished before ; or who even are yet young 
(twenty-five years or less). In short, they are persons where 
an amelioration may be hoped for. 

2. Prisoners of the punishing class, persons confined from two 
to six years. According to what has been said before, this class 
consists only of persons of a more advanced age, or who have been 
punished before. The crime committed, indeed, is here not great, 
but the moral vior is broken and destroyed. It is the fixed stock 
of the prisons, inveterate thieves, an assemblage of persons, 
wretched and enervate, as well in a moral, as in a bodily point 
of view; ruined by idleness, drink and other debauchery. 

3. Prisoners of the punishing class, confined from six years to 
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life. To this class belong those who are called ‘ great criminals.” 
But, although the crime committed may be great, it is not at alla 
matter of course that it has always sprung out of a thoroughly 
corrupted nature; it often stands solitary, and has been committed 
in a momentary passion or in a desperate mental depression. 

For these three classes of prisoners we have now four prisons, 
to wit: 

for the first class (males), the cell-prison at Vridsloesville (two 
Danish miles from Copenhagen), with 400 solitary cells, beside 
some dark cells for punishment, and some light ones for 
reception. It was built for about $412,500, and has been used 
since the end of 1859. 

Lor the second. class (males), the common congregate prisons in 
Copenhagen and in Viborg (in Jutland), with common halls for 
working and cells for the night, each for 400 prisoners. In each 
of these prisons are common sleeping-halls for old, decrepit per- 
sons whom it is not advisable to let sleep alone. There are like- 
wise in each of them fifty day cells, of which some are dark. 
These are used as reception cells for prisoners lately arrived, or as 
punishing-cells. Both prisons have been entirely rebuilt, that in 
Copenhagen in 1866, for about $110,200, and that in Viborg 
in 1865, for about $73,900. 

For the third class (males), the common prison at Horsens (Jut- 
land), with common working-halls and night-cells for 500 prison- 
ers. As in the two preceding prisons, there are here common 
sleeping-rooms for old persons, and solitary cells for reception and 
punishment. To the prison that is situated outside the town are 
attached twenty-tive Danish acres (tuns) of land (each acre or 
“tun” being equal to 14,000 square yards), that there may be 
opportunity to let the prisoners work in the open air. It was 
built in 1853, and cost about $234,600. 

4, For female prisoners, we have but one prison, which is m 
Copenhagen, with day-cells for prisoners for ameliorating, and 
with common working-halls and night cells for the punishing class, 
for 400 prisoners. It was built in 1864 for about $94,000. 

Each of the above-mentioned prisons has a light, spacious and 
beautifully furnished church, provided with an organ. In the 
infirmaries, which are either separated from, or form a wing of, 
the prison, and to each of which is attached a court-yard for exer 
cise, there are, besides large and well-ventilated rooms for the sick 
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a number of solitary cells, either for malingering persons, or for 
patients with infectious diseases. Moreover, there are rooms for 
the physician, the ofticer of the infirmary and his man-servant; a 
small apothecary shop, a special kitchen, and a room for keeping 
dead bodies. The sick-cells contain about 1,000 cubic feet. 

Thus we have three kinds of cells, — day-cells or working-cells 
of about 750, night-cells of 400, and sick-cells of 1,000 cubic feet 
(a Danish cubic foot is a very little larger than an American). 

Finally, there are bathing-rooms, with cold, warm and plunge 
baths, and besides these, there are in the prison itself, bathing- 
rooms for the prisoners who are well; these are regularly bathed. 

The privies have been arranged in different ways. In Vrid- 
loesville, there is a water-closet in each cell, connecting with a 
great sewer. From each closet a pipe descends toa great sewer 
under ground, through which the feces, by the force of the water, 
are driven outside the outer wall of the prison. During the ten 
years this prison has existed, not the least inconvenience has been 
felt from this cause. In prisons wear or in towns where it has not 
been possible to make a sewer, the day-cells have in the wall, 
near the door, a space or opening into which the night-vessel may 
be put from the cell, and taken out from the corridor. From this 
opening there goes a small pipe in the wall up to the roof, through 
which the foul air escapes. In the common prisons, there are in 
each story privies, after the system of Marino, where the liquid is 
separated form the dry feeces, which last are put into barrels 
standing in the cellar. There are, also, urinals in the court- 
yards. 

Each prison has its own kitchen and bake-house; the food is 
cooked by steam. There is also a wash-house and a drying room 
cennected with it. The prisoners do the washing themselves. 
All the water, as well for the washing as for the bathing, is 
heated by steam. 

The warming is, in Vridloesville, effected by heated water; in 
the female prison at Copenhagen, partly by steam and partly by 
stoves; the latter alone are used in the other prisons. The stoves 
are placed in the corridor, All the sick rooms are heated exclu- 
sively by stoves, in order to regulate the temperature according to 
peculiarity of the illness. 

The prisons are lighted by gas. All the day-cells and the — 
working halls are lighted up, but the prisoner is not himself nmas- 
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ter of the gas-cock; this is affixed to the tube outside, in the cor- 
ridor. The night-cells, on the contrary, are not lighted up; they 
only receive a feeble light from the corridor without. 

The day-cells are furnished as in the jails. In most cases, how- 
ever, there is used here, instead of a bed, a hammock, which is 
rolled up in the day-time and placed on the shelf. In the night- 
cells there are only a bed, a stool for the clothes, and a chamber 
utensil. The common working-halls are furnished according to 
the nature of the work. Each prisoner has his working-place, 
where the implements and tools confided to him are to remain, 
However, there is in each hall a large cupboard, with several com- 
partments, one of which is assigned for the keeping of his victuals 
and eating utensils. Each has also a shelf tor books, that may 
not be used during the hours of work. Moreover, there are hung 
upon the walls regulations for the daily order, the discipline, the 
necessary tasks, the earnings by extra work and the rations. 
Each working-hall has its overseer; in the cell prisons there is 
one overseer to every sixteen prisoners. Generally, all the func- 
tionaries of the prison have their dwelling there. In the prison 
itself, the overseers have apartments for their accommodation, 
generally two to one room. But the other functionaries, with the 
exception of the porter, live outside the prison, into which their 
families and domestics are not permitted to enter. 

The other points to be noticed, with respect to our prisons may 
be treated under the following heads: 

1. The administration. — All prisons are subject to the office 
for prison affairs, established immediately under the ministry of 
justice; its chief confers with the minister, and it is his duty to 
inspect as well the jails as the higher prisons, on whose condition 
he, every year, submits a report to the ministry. Every fifth year 
these reports are pnblished. At the head of each prison stands a 
director, under him an assistant and a first overseer. Tach prison 
has, further, a dook-keeper, who keeps the accounts, and has the 
oversight of the work; a steward, who has charge of the food, the 
clothing, the inventory, and is also cashier ; two clerks ; a porter; 
an overseer of the infirmary ; a kitchen keeper ; several male ser- 
vants ; a messenger ; twenty to twenty-four overseers, who have the 
immediate charge of the prisoners; and, finally, several masters, 
as well with respect to work as to building. For swrvedllance dur- 
ing the night, the required outside special officers are appointed ; 
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only the latter are armed, though all the inferior officers wear uni- 
forms, Military guard was abolished five years ago. In the female 
prison at Copenhagen are appointed a directress ; a superior Semale 
overseer ; sixteen to twenty female overseers ; and a special guard 
for the night. The directress is subject to the director of the male 
prison. With the exception of-the director, the chaplain, and the 
physician, all the functionaries are women. Finally, each prison 
has a chaplain, a physician, and teachers of both sexes. They are 
all subject to the director, who alone corresponds with the min- 
istry. 

2. The pastoral care and teaching.— An arrangement which | 
believe peculiar to our prisons is, that the congregation belonging 
to the church of the prison consists, not only of the prisoners, but 
of all the functionaries of the establishment, with their respective 
families, the female members of which have a place in the church, 
where they cannot be seen by the male prisoners. Before the eyes 
of the prisoners we receive the eucharist, as we also let our chil- 
dren be baptized and confirmed there. We and our families thus 
form one church community with the prisoners. The prayers and 
the chanting of hymns ascend in unison to Him before whom we 
all are kneeling, and for whose mercy we all alike supplicate. 
Formerly this was not the case. There were even special hymn 
books and prayer books for the prisons. Now the prisoners use the 
same hymn book that is used everywhere in the country, and which 
they have known and used from infancy. The old airs and the old 
hymns which they learned as children, now again — perhaps after 
the lapse of many years — are heard by them, and often eall forth 
a longing regret for the time when sin had not yet tainted their 
minds. It is only by thus participating in all the services of the 
church that the prisoner will feel the full significance of the worship. 
By having as little as possible the feeling of being a prisoner in the 
house of God, where the officer is sitting not simply as his guard, 
but also as a member of the same flock, by dint of being placed 
under the same conditions with all others, the bitter and hard 
heart relents and softens, the affrighted and oppressed mind is 
raised and strengthened. And if this has a beneficial influence 
upon the prisoner, there is no doubt that it has also a good effect 
upon us, who are thereby reminded that we are all sinners, and 
that we ought not, with pharisaic pride, to presume upon right- 
eousness in comparison with our imprisoned brethren. Not on!y 
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is it very seldom that disorders are committed in the church, but 
the fervor with which the prisoners participate in the holy actions, 
when we have our children baptized or confirmed, or when we 
receive the eucharist, proves conclusively that their hearts sympa- 
thize with our feelings. Every Sunday and holiday divine service 
is celebrated, at which it is the duty of the prisoner to be present ; 
but, of course, he partakes of the Lord’s supper only when he 
wishes it himself. Once a week the prisoners are exercised in sing- 
ing hymns. In the cell prison the chaplain visits the prisoners ; 
whereas in the common prisons, they have the opportunity to come 
to the chaplain, who, besides, visits the working halls. Once a 
week the chaplain delivers religious lectures, at which the attend- 
ance of the prisoners is optional. 

Each prison has a good library, for the replenishment of which 
the state allows a certain sum every year. The distribution of 
the books takes place either by the chaplain or by the head 
teacher. The distribution of the religious books is only made by 
the chaplain. 

In the cell-prison each prisoner receives instruction in the cell, 
and, in addition, two lessons a week in the school; but prisoners 
who have not yet reached the age of twenty-five years receive 
three lessons. In the common prisons, instruction is given only 
on Sundays. The attendance upon school is not obligatory here. 

3. Labor. Labor and occupation are a necessary condition of 
the right exaction of punishment. From this point of view the 
labor is considered, but not as a source of income. The inten- 
tion is, that labor shall serve partly to preserve and promote as 
well the bodily as the spirituai health of the prisoner, and partly 
to educate him for liberty. These are the only views considered 
in making choice of occupation, while pecuniary considerations 
prevail only as far as there is a question as to the kind of labor 
equally serviceable to the other ends named. And these views 
have, as regards the choice between letting the prisoner work for 
the account of the state or for that of private parties, determined 
for the latter. What is called the “contract system” has, especially 
in the last report of the prison association of New York, been 
subjected to a scathing examination. I shall not deny that the 
system, as it exists in your country, is open to much criticism, and 
L shall, therefore, somewhat at large, explain the reasons why, 
during the last ten years, I have aimed at getting the labor, as a 
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business enterprise, given into the hands of private persons; and 
[ shall describe in what manner our relations to them are arranged 
in Denmark. 

Before the reform of the prisons was commenced here, that is, 
till abont the year 1840, the contract system partly prevailed, 
which, in one of our prisons (Viborg), was developed to such a 
degree that the whole establishment was let out on lease to a pri- 
vate citizen, who supplied the prisoners with food and clothes, and 
indeed provided for all their necessities, while he took the whole 
income of their work, and received, into the bargain, an annual 
allowance from the state. The director was nothing, while the 
contractor considered himself as the only governor, and that even 
to such a degree that he solicited the government to leave to him 
the annual proposal of pardons to prisoners qualified therefor, a 
request, however, that was not complied with. All the irregular- 
ities arising from such a contract system I need not mention. 
They were so great that the government from 1845 transferred 
the whole business of working the prisoners to the officers of the 
state. Masters were appointed, who received their pay from the 
state, and the superintendence of all the labor was confided to 
the director, who had a fixed annual salary, and, besides, a certain 
share in the profits of the labor. The chief occupation was mak- 
ing woolen-ware, as cloth, carpets, horse-cloths, under-jackets and 
stockings; also manufacturing linen cloth and twist stuffs, which 
articles were sold from the prison itself. To the pay of the 
administration and the officers, to the support of the prisoners and 
the repair of the buildings, the state, of course, gave annual allow- 
ances, whereas it paid directly to each prison a fund that was made 
fruitful in the best way possible. It soon, however, appeared that 
the benefits aimed at by this change were most insignificant, as 
well in a financial as in a reforming point of view. 

In a financial point of view, the prison was placed on the same 
footing with every private manufactory. The establishment had, 
indeed, some advantages, particularly in the cheap labor, but it 
had far more difficulties, which it was almost an impossibility to 
overcome. It was, of course, like every other manufactory, sub- 
ject to the exigencies of the times, but it was, as well with re- 
spect to the purchase of materials as to the selling of its goods, 
not able to use these occasions to the profit of the establishment; — 
nay, it often happened that the prisons kept great stores of goods 
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unsold, which, in order to procure money for continuing business, 
they were afterward obliged to sell at any price, by public auction. 
Further, the goods made in the prisons were always of an inferior 
quality to those from private manufactories, where they had skilled 
workmen and better and more experienced masters; where both the 
locality and the machinery were better adapted to manufacturing 
purposes; and, finally, where steam power could be used, whereby 
the fabrics could be made more uniform than by hand. Thus 
there were years when a prison had only loss by the labor of its 
inmates; and the average profit a day for each prisoner was but 
three cents, 

Such a financial loss the state, however, would have borne 
without murmur, had it really contributed to promote the disci- 
pline of the prisoners; but this was far from being the case. The 
director of the prison, who was made answerable for the success 
of the business, and who also was interested in it by receiving a 
share of the profits, became, iu some sense, a manufacturer, who 
was tempted to forward the working at the expense of the moral 
improvement of the prisoners. It was an honor and a profit to 
get the utmost possible out of the labor; the least costly establish- 
ment got the preference; and the best prisoner was he who earned 
the most for the state. No doubt, the health of the prisoner was 
taken care of, for by that means the labor was forwarded ; but his 
moral amelioriation was considered of little account, for all tending 
to that only caused waste of time. Thus, on a certain occasion 
_ when, on examining the register of punishments, I expressed my 
astonishment at a proportionally large number of corporal punish- 
ments, the director of the prison replied: ‘ The lash saves, but 
the cell wastes, the time.” 

As the director, for the most part, did not understand manufac- 
turing, and was thus a bad manager of the whole business, he was 
obliged, in that respect, to consult the masters and submit to their 
advices. The plan was tried in the prison at Horsens, when, in 
1858, it was attempted, in the first instance, to meet these difticul- 
ties by appointing a first taskmaster, who had charge of the whole 
working of the prisoners. But it very soon appeared that thus 
there was created a most pernicious division of authority, since, in 
order to find an able first taskmaster, he must be offered a high 
salary, so that, at least in that respect, he was put on a footing 
with the director. The aim of the latter was the discipline ; that 
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of the former the labor; and thus they often worked in directions 
opposite to each other. The labor, rightly employed, is a means 
for the discipline, and this agency ought, as every other, to be put 
exclusively into the hands of the director. This soon made itself 
evident, and after the lapse of but three months, the first taskmas- 
ter was dismissed and his office abolished. 

I have shown how the administration, by managing the labor in 
the way of business, came into a false position as regarded its 
principal aim, and how the prisoner became the victim of this cir- 
cumstance. I have before said that when the labor was made 
first, the clever workman was placed in the foremost rank. But 
it is well known that the cleverest workman is far from being 
the best prisoner. He who had repeatedly been in prison, and 
who understood the work done there, was, in that respect, far in 
advance of his comrades. He acquired a supremacy over the bet- 
ter prisoners, who were there for the first time, and this, of course, 
created dissatisfaction and a well founded opinion as to the injus- 
tice and selfishness of the administration. The whole principle 
gave the advantage to evil, and caused envy, ill-will and bit- 
terness. 

Another circumstance was, that, for financial reasons, it was 
necessary to have the labor in the prisons, as much as possible, of 
one and the same kind. Different kinds of labor demand differ- 
ent masters and a diversity of powers on the part of the director 
tk at cannot be expected. The result was, that the prisoners were 
taught a business for which, when set at liberty, they had no use, 
for De-wark is not a manufacturing country. 

There are here very few manufactures, and they principally man 
ufactures of cloth. The chief sources of income in this country 
are agriculture and sea-faring. Not one among a hundred 
was able, after recovering his liberty, to gain a livelihood by the 
trade he had been put to in the prison. 

Finally, I must observe that here, as in other countries, well 
founded complaints arose, that the industry in the prisons, which 
went only in one or two distinct directions, were in a high degree 
injurious to free labor, especially by the forced sales of the pro- 
ducts of the prisons that so frequently took place. 

For these various reasons the aim has been, during the last ten 
years, to transfer the management of prison labor into the hands 
of private persons. To this end two methods have been adopted : 
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Either orders are accepted from private persons, who themselves 
furnish the raw material, in which case payment is made accord- 
ing to measure and weight; or, a certain number of prisoners are 
let to a citizen contractor for the payment of a certain sum per 
day for each prisoner. In the former case the contractor is entirely 
excluded from the prison, and the work is superintended by the 
masters of the establishment. In the latter case, where the work 
is supervised by the contractor’s masters, a contract therefor is con- 
cluded between the chief of the prison department (not the direc- 
tor of the establishment) on one side, and the contractor on the 
other, of which contract the director receives a copy, for the regu 
lation of his conduct under it. The most important items of such 
a contract are — 

1. The duty is imposed on the prison to place a certain portion 
of the whole number of prisoners at the disposal of the contractor ; 
yet the latter must submit to a temporary diminution of that num- 
ber when a prisoner is sick, or is undergoing punishment, or 
becomes disabled from other reasons not to be foreseen. 

2. With respect to the length and possible interruptions of the 
working time, the contractor is obliged to submit implicitly, not 
only to the regulations for the daily order and discipline of the 
establishment, such as those now existing or may hereafter be intro- 
duced, but also to the particular dispositions made in this behalf 
by the director. 

"3. No new kind of work must be commenced, and no new imple- 
nient must be used, without the permission of the director. 

4, The contractor has the exclusive right to have done in the 
prison the kind or kinds of labor introduced by him, so that in 
the same prison the same kind of work is not performed for more 
than one contractor. 

5. The contractor supplies, for himself, all the machinery, tools 
and implements necessary for the work to be done. 

6. The selection of prisoners does not at all belong to the con- 
tractor. 

7. The promise is given to the contractor to retain, as far as pos. 
sible, the prisoners once allowed to him; but the director is always 
at liberty, without giving any reason or indemnity therefor, to take 
prisoners away from the work of the contractor; the original num- 
ber, however, is to be filled out again by other prisoners. ; 

8. The prison is not at all answerable for the manner in which 
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the prisoners perform the work required or treat the materials o1 
tools delivered to them, although, as a matter of course, the pris- 
oner, for badly performing his work or for improper treatment of 
what has been intrusted to him, is to be punished according to the 
nature of his transgression. 

9. The contractor is obliged himself to pay salaries to the mas- 
ter or the masters, who may be necessary in his view for managing 
his business; but such master cannot begin his task until he is 
accepted by the director, who must inquire into his former life. 
These masters have, with respect to the daily order and discipline, 
to submit to the director, just as if they were appointed in the ser- 
vice of the establishment. For breach of the daily order, the 
director can dismiss a master, and instantly exclude him from the 
establishment. Nobody, besides the contractor himself and his 
masters, is permitted to enter the prison. 

10. For each prisoner, whose working abilities have been let to 
the contractor, the latter pays a fixed sum, every month, to-the 
cashier of the establishment before the 3d day of the month. 
If this is not done by the 14th, the director is at liberty to give 
the contractor an immediate warning.* 

11. In case a prisoner is taken away from work, on account of 
illness, after one o’clock P.M., the contractor pays for a whole day, 
but nothing, if the removal takes place before this time. If the 
director takes a prisoner away from work, it ought, ordinarily, to 
be done at the end of a working day. 

12. For each prisoner who is fully oceupied the contractor pays 
eighteen cents per day. To prove the fact of full occupation, a 
declaration, put down in writing by the book-keeper and the first 
overseer, is valid and obligatory on the contractor. 

13. It is the duty of the contractor to give every year, if de- 
manded, a report to the director in reference to the manufacturing 
operations of the prisonors employed by him. 

14. Each master must, every week, on a day fixed for that pur. 
pose, give a report to the book-keeper of what each of the prisoners 
at his disposal has performed. 


* According to the later contracts, the payment is delivered, beforehand, the 
first of every month for the whole number of prisoners who, on that day, are 


working for the contractor, after which, at the end of the month, a final settle. 
ment for the month is made. 
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15, The amount of work required is fixed by the director, who, 
) xewise, has to determine the earnings allowed to the prisoner for 
e ctra work, which are paid out of the cash of the establishment. 

Besides the points mentioned, there are some of only local 
iy terest. 

Such a contract as I have described is generally not concluded 
fo: a longer term than ten years. The contractor, as already 
ol.served, does not get a certain number of prisoners, but a certain 
prvportion of the whole number, as this is ever changing. 

Mm the choice of occupations, the discipline, the health, and the 
future of the prisoner are now the only decisive considerations. 
Care is taken that there be such a variety of occupations that each 
priso.:er may have an employment suited to his peculiar aptitude 
and alilities. Thus we have, in our prisons, a multitude of dif 
ferent ‘ndustries, as weaving of cotton and linen, lace making, 
needle making, weaving of stockings, manufacturing of crockery 
ware, sewing of gloves, cork and bung cutting, brush making, 
cigar inaking, planing of wooden threads (for matches and 
Venetian blinds), manufacture of wooden blinds, weaving of 
cocoa fibres for floor carpets and mats, the making of swimming 
girdles, ete. 

In this way about 80 per cent of our prisoners are occupied. 
The remaining 20 per cent are employed by the state itself, of 
which I shall give an account hereafter. 

In the prisons best situated for the purpose, we have some 

machinery for the manufacture of cloth. In one are made all the 
woolen stuffs for the clothing of the prisoners; woolen jackets, 
stockings and blankets for the beds. In another establishment is 
made all the linen clothing. Generally, prisoners who had _pre- 
.viously been artisans, continue their trade for the account of the 
state, in case they are likely to continue it when they have 
re-overed their liberty. In the service of the establishment are 
thus employec a quantity of tailors, shoemakers, joiners, smiths, 
masons, wooden shoemakers, tinkers, etc. 

Picking tow and feathers is only used either as an employment 
for new-comers, or for aged persons who cannot be employed in 
any other way, or as a disciplinary punishment. 

Finally, a portion of the prisoners are, as is customary in other 
countries, employed in the prisons in domestic services. 

At the prison vf Horsens, into which, as before mentioned, 
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prisoners are sentenced only for a long term of years or for hfe, 
there is, as I have stated, a considerable area of land, in the culti- 
vation of which prisoners are employed during the last years of 
their punishment; or, if they are prisoners for life, when ten years 
of punishment have been completed ; on the condition, however, 
that the prisoner has behaved well. 

From the species of contract system described above, we have 
not, as yet, experienced the least inconvenience. The ministry 
seeks, as it appears from the rules in the contract, in every man- 
ner to maintain the authority of the director; but, on the other 
hand, it shows the contractor all possible complaisance, in order to 
facilitate his business. The prison administration and the con- 
tractor are on very good terms with each other. They are all, by 
their own wish, of course, members of the prison societies for 
assisting prisoners when set free; and they have helped many a 
prisoner, on whom they have bestowed their good will, and pro 
cured employment for him in free society. : 

In a financial point of view, we have also made considerable 
advance. Formerly the average profit of the work was only three 
cents a day for each prisoner. Now we gain, in the congregate 
common prisons, for each prisoner, almost ten cents, and in the 
cell-prisons, eight cents every day, net proceeds. 

4. The dietary. The food supply ought to be a means, in the 
hands of the administration, to give weight to the punishment, 
and to forward its aim, which is the moral improvement of the 
prisoner. In our prisons the food is required to be wholesome, 
clean and sufficient, but frugal — more frugal than that which the 
common laborer in society is generally able to procure. The state 
provides the dietary of the prisoners, and realizes no profits except 
from the labor used by contractors. The meals are cooked and 
the bread baked in the prison. 

Dinner is the principal meal of our prisoners, and is as follows: 

Sunday, alternately peas and bacon, or soup and beef. 

Monday and Thursday, groats boiled in water, and herrings. 

Wednesday, peas on salted horse-meat, together with the meat. 

Tuesday and Friday, rumtord soup, with groats and potatces 
on horse-meat, together with the meat. 


Saturday, cabbage on salted horse-meat, together with the 
meat.* 


Se ae a Se 
* Horse-meat, in this country, is eaten only by the poorest portion of the people, 
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Besides the dinner, there is allowed to each prisoner every day 
two pounds of rye bread during the winter (from the Ist November 
to the Ist May), and one and one half pounds during the summer ; 
one-half “pot” (one-half pint) of beer in summer, and in winter 
one-quarter pint additional of warm beer, which is given early in 
the morning. 

As a matter of course, the physician can prescribe the food he 
finds necessary for his patients. The prisoner may augment and 
improve the ordinary fare by his earnings from extra work, of 
which he is at liberty to use one-half, the other half being laid 
aside till he is set at liberty. The first half is not paid to him in 
money, but, on a certain day of the week, the overseer writes 
down what he wishes delivered for it. The articles which he is 
permitted to buy are bread, butter, milk, cheese, herrings, sugar, 
chewing tobacco and snuff. 

5. The clothing. This consists, for the men, of a linen shirt, a 
woolen jacket, waistcoat and small clothes, of wniformly gray 
stuff (until 1866 the half part of the clothes were gray, the other 
half a yellow), long woolen stockings, a blue linen neckerchief, and 
slippers with wooden soles. For the women, a linen chemise, 
linen bodice and drawers, a woolen under petticoat and a woolen 
gown of uniform gray, together with a blue linen cap and necker- 
chief, woolen stockings, and slippers with wooden soles. The phy- 
sician prescribes woolen drawers when it is necessary; nearly all 
the old prisoners have them during the winter. Linen and stock- 
ings are changed every fortnight, sheets every fourth week. 

6. Cleanliness. The prisoners are strictly obliged to cleanliness. 
As already mentioned they are regularly bathed. Every prisoner 
has his comb and his towel, and gets soap every week. The 
domestic cleanliness is not better in any private house. 

7. The annual expenses of the prisons. As it perhaps might be 
of some interest to the people of the United States to know what 
our prisons cost us every year, I will give the average annual 
expenses for the last five years :* 


Dietary, per prisoner, ...........+..: aeanienraas OL ONE 
Clothes, per prisoner,........... Se eS see . 5 84 
Bed clothes, per prisoner, ..........++seeeee eee 1 09 
Warming, per prisoner,...... ee ae 2 55 


* Corn prices have been very high here the last few years. 
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Lighting, per prisoner,s...5. 2.00... ME, SEY. POT $2 92 
Cleanliness, per prisoner,........sesceeessereres 1 20 

$33 37 
{Phe ACMINIStEALION, 6.0 26 a0 etre ae wsiclencinias Laue nop Bolg tea 31 75 
Building and inventory, ......sseeeeee seer cece cece ceee 4 01 
SUGGS jc, «ors reps o't Frwserein. sseieieia.: viaje sie) she: eyecniimake «lula fue ewaaes 3 75 


$72 88 


Here, of course, no regard has been paid to the interest of the 
sui expended in constructing the buildings and procuring the 
inventory. It is only the annual expense for the salaries of the ad 
ministration, the keeping of the prisoners and the repair of the 
prisons. When, however, the average income from the labor of 
the prisoners is deducted from this, which is $33.11, the annual 
cost to us of a prisoner is $39.77. 

8. The statement of accounts. — Each prison has, as already 
mentioned, its cashier: the book-keeper is the officer to whom the 
management of account is intrusted. The director must approve 
of every expense. He signs his assent to each bill that is to be 
paid. The cashier is not permitted to have in his charge a greater 
sum than about $600. All over that amount is in a safe, to 
which the director and the cashier have each a key. 

The amount necessary for the current expenses, as wages, the 
subsistence of the prisoners and the repair of the buildings, is 
apportioned every month by the superior administration, and paid 
by the fise which, on the other hand, receives by the 5th of every 
month all the income of the prisons. Every month a statement 
of accounts is made, and sent to the superior administration, in the 
office of which a statement of accounts is made forall prisons. _ It 
is the duty of the chief to take care that the sums voted by the 
representatives of the people for each account are not exceeded. 

These accounts are. 1. Zhe administration (a, wages; b, the 
food, uniforms, washing and all other entertainment of the over- 
seers. Only the inferior officers have these things in natura.) 
2. The keeping of the prisoners (a, dietary; 6, clothes; ¢, be !- 
clothes; d, warming ; ¢, lighting; f, cleanliness). 38. The build- 
ngs and inventory. 4. Sundries (a, fixed, and, b, unforeseen ex- 
penses). 5. Provision for labor (a, for purchasing raw materials ; 
b, for repairing machines and tools; c, expenses by the labor, to 
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which belong the extra work-wages to the prisoners). 9. The order of 
theday. In the common prisons it is as the following: Ata quarter 
to 5 in summer and a quarter to 6 in winter, the prisoners are awak- 
ened by a bell. A quarter of an hour later they must be dressed, 
and the prisoners belonging tg,each division* are let out in two par- 
ties to the wash room, after which they are conducted to the work- 
ing hall and reviewed by the overseer. One of the prisoners reads 
a morning prayer, and then the work commences. This is con- 
tinued until evening, at 8 o’clock, with the following interruptions: 
From half-past 7 until 8 o’clock, breakfast; 12 to 1, dinner; 5 to 
53, afternoon luncheon. At each of these intervals of labor, as 
well as morning and evening, the prisoners get an opportunity to 
make use of the latrines belonging to the different divisions. Both 
in the forenoon and afternoon the prisoners are in the court-yard, 
half an hour either time. They here take exercise, but not in any 
fixed order, or at the word of command, as is customary in the 
German prisons. Such forced exercise will scarcely be a real recre- 
ation. Breakfast and afternoon luncheon are taken in the work- 
ing hall, but dinner is eaten in the corridor outside the night ce'ls, 
where there are dining table and chairs. To each division belonzs, 
besides the large working hall, a smaller working room, appropri- 
ated to prisoners who either are quarrelsome, or, for purposes of 
discipline, are put under a greater constraint. Two prisoners are 
not permitted to be alone together ; they must be either one, three, 
or more. At 8 o’clock, when the working time is over, the prisoner 
has half an hour for arranging his work and gathering up his tools, 
after which the prisoners are drawn up in order; one of them reads 
the evening prayer, and, when the overseer has reviewed them, 
they are led to the night cells, where they may not carry with them 
any of their tools or any thing else, unless they have been expresly 
permitted to do so. 

In each working hall two of the prisoners alternately keep 
watch every week. It is the duty of the watch to take care that 
nothing of the inventory suffers any damage, that no panes of 
glass be broken, etc.; they must always be the last in the hall, 
when the prisoners are conducted to the court-yard or elsewhere. 
They are made answerable for every disorder of such a nature 


* Tt will be remembered that the prison is divided into different companies 
of about twenty persons each, and that these companies are separated from each 
other. 


18 
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that it must have been impossible for them not to perceive it. It 
is not demanded that they shall be informers; and still less are 
they employed as spies (every system of espionage, as being fatal to 
mutual confidence, I consider demoralizing and to be rejected), 
but the intention is, — what, also, generally has been attained, — 
that the real offender make a confession, or that the other prisoners, 
when they know him, give information rather than see the inno- 
cent punished. Ona black-board, in the hall, the numbers of 
the two prisoners who act as watchmen are noted. I very well 
know that it is dangerous to let one prisoner be the superior of 
another; that in this way hypocrisy, false denouncements and 
other evils are engendered; but it will be perceived that this 
watch is not allotted to any one as a trust, but rather as kind of 
municipal burden, laid upon every prisoner in his turn. A pris- 
oner who cannot follow this order of the day does not remain 
among the division. If old age or a crippled condition is the 
ground of his disability, he is removed to a division destined only 
for invalids, where the order of the day is nodified according to the 
exigencies of the case. On the other hand, if sickness or external 
wounds are the reason, the prisoner, when unable to work, is con- 
signed to the infirmary where, as already stated, there are solitary 
cells for malingerers ; for real invalids there are common sleeping- 
halls, 

ihe order of the day in the cell prisons is quite the same with 
respect to the working time, only this is shorter, because the pris- 
oner receives instructions on the working days; whereas the com- 
mon prisoner, as already mentioned, comes toschool nly on Sunday. 

10. Punishments. Until twenty years ago the different prisons 
followed different rules with respect to the exercise of the punish- 
ing authority. The most common punishments consisted in bodily 
correction either by the cat or the colt. The cat consists of nine 
thin threads, with three knots on each thread; the colt is a piece 
of pitched rope, one and one-half inches in circumference. The cat 
is applied on the naked back, but the jacket and the shirt are between 
the colt and the back. The greatest number of strokes was twice 
twenty-seven, divided so as to be given on two successive days. 
Besides these punishments, there were crooking — that is, tying in a 
crooked attitude from four to twenty-four hours — and solitary con- 
finement not exceeding fifteen days, e ther combined with aration 
of bread and water or without such addition. The bodily punish- 
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ments were inflicted in the presence of the other prisoners, the 
offender being fastened to a pole standing in the midst of the 
prison court and called the punishing pole. Prisoners who had 
tried to escape were, during the night, fettered to the bed, and in 
the day-time they either wore chains or a wooden block at the leg ; 
their hair was cropped and in furrows, that they might be known 
if they should succeed in escaping. Ungovernable prisoners either 
got a kind of screw, by which the thumbs were fastened to each 
other on the back, or a common strait-jacket. 

On the 3d of December, 1850, there was enacted a law for all 
prisoners, fixing the punishments which the director is allowed 
to inflict, when he does not consider the offence committed serious 
enough to be submitted to the common court of justice. The pro- 
visions of this law are as follows: 

1. Bodily correction of cat, not exceeding twenty-seven strokes; 
colt or rattan for men above eighteen years, the same number of 
strokes; not exceeding eighteen strokes of rattan for women above 
fifteen years, and for male persons between fifteen and eighteen 
years; children not above fifteen years may be whipped to the 
limit of eighteen lashes. 

2. Bread and water, not exceeding fifteen days; this punish- 
ment to be undergone in solitary cell. 

3. Confining, not above six months, to a solitary cell, with or 
without work; but, if without work, not for a longer time at 
most than four consecutive weeks, then to be followed by an 
interval of at least one week. 

Bodily correction must not take place until the physician has 
declared that the prisoner can endure it without injury to health. 
It must be inflicted in the presence of the director; but the pris- 
oners are not allowed to witness it. Every prisoner who suffers 
such a punishment must be immediately thereupon removed to a 
solitary cell till the following day. 

Bodily correction is, generally, only to be applied when kinder 
means have proved insuflicient. 

Every punishment is, together with a statement of the character 
of the transgression, to be entered in a register provided therefor 
by the superior administration for prison affairs. 

It must be remembered that this law, which still exists in full 
vigor, —so severe, especially with respect to bodily punishments, — 
was enacted at a time when the reconstruction of our prisons and 
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the building of the new had not yet ‘taken place. These repairs 
and new erections having been accomplished, the law now stands 
as a gloomy memento of the times when the state sought, by bloody 
punishments, destructive of health (for such the cat and the colt 
were), to put a stop to the license which it had itself provoked by 
buildings deficient in point of security and fit arrangements, by 
bad and insufficient supervision, and by neglecting al] endeavors 
toward moral improvement. 

By the better arrangement of our present prisons, a multitude 
of transgressions have vanished as a matter of course, and, as a con- 
sequence, their punishment as well. To say nothing of the inner cell 
prisons in the common congregate prisons, the effect of separating 
the prisoners into different divisions is, that they can be more 
easily governed, and the consequence is that severe punishments 
have almost entirely disappeared. It is as if a good spirit had 
entered our prisons; and, as a proof of it, I may state that, in 
Horsens, where we have only prisoners on sentences from seven 
years to life, the divisions in generous rivalry of each other seek 
to avoid punishment. Thus there are divisions where, for years, 
not a single offence against discipline has been committed. 

Formerly it was thought a good state of things when only thirty 
per cent of the prisoners were punished. In these later years we 
have brought disciplinary punishments down to six per cent. 

Bodily correction is now very seldom used, especially on women. 
Generally, it is employed only on prisoners who venture an assault 
upon an officer,* or young male prisoners below twenty years of 
age, when they show a high degree of resistance or a shameless and 
immoral behavior; and in that case, I must confess, I prefer this 
kind of punishment. As the wild animal cannot be tamed when 
it does not feel that its master has complete sway over it, so there 
are prisoners who, on account of their savage and wicked temper, 


* Of murderous attacks, only five have taken place during the last thirty 
years; one on a director, two on physicians, one on a master, and one on an over- 
seer. None of them succeeded. T'wo (those on the director and on the overseer, 
the latter only three years ago) were punished with death; and in one of these 
cases the execution was performed in the court of the prison, before the eyes of 
the other prisoners. With respect to the three other attacks, whure there were 
extenuating circumstances, the punishment was 27 strokes by the cat, and labor 
in prison for life. Upon the whole, resistance against an officer is punished 


very severely, when the latter has not himself given the occasion by his own: 
imprudence. 


ee 
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can be governed only when the colt is hanging above their heads. 
It is possible that such a prisoner can be bent by more lenient pun- 
ishments, but then they must be used so often that, at last, he grows 
weary of them, and, during the time employed in this way, he has 
given the other prisoners a bad example and hardened his own mind, 
To this should be added that, as the prisoner must feel the power 
above him, so the administration must feel that it has itself the 
sway. Does the administration feel its want of power? Then it 
loses its courage and activity, and grows indifferent. 

11. Rewards. I have said above, that formerly, when the pris- 
ons were badly arranged and the supervision slight and not to be 
depended upon, it was sought to repress disorder by severe bodily 
punishments, for really the object was not attained. By frequent 
use of corporal punishment, such punishment, as said so often before, 
loses its power. As the punishments were inflicted before the eyes 
of the other prisoners, the delinquent made a point of bearing it 
without wailing, and he was looked upon as a hero and a martyr. 
And how often was he not really, in 2 certain point of view, a 
martyr? For often the punishment was inflicted, if not upon the 
quite innocent, yet upon the less guilty. The sly prisoner laid the 
plan and induced the simple or easy-minded to execute it. Denounce 
the real author of the offence the punished prisoner did not; for, 
in that case, the punishment he might: expect from his comrades 
would be still worse than that inflicted by the administration. 

What, especially, could not be effected by severe punishments 
was diligence in work. As to this point the administration felt its 
want of power, and it was then obliged, as is the case with all 
feeble governments, to buy what it could not obtain in any other 
way. Menaces did not do; consequently it must bait. As baits — 
tor another name IJ cannot give the rewards then in use — they had, 
in the first instance, the earnings by extra work, giving to the pris- 
oner, for what he performed beyond the daily obligatory work, a 
too considerable share of the profits. They made a conclusion 
quite right for the time: We procure tranquillity to ourselves, we 
render the prisoner diligent, and we have ourselves a profit by it; 
for by his earnings we earn also. The earnings of the prisoner 
were paid to him in ready money, and, for the most part, were 
eaten and drunk, or gambled away on Sunday, for in that manner 


the Sabbath was celebrated. 
That there was given the prisoners an extra meal on the birth 
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day uf the king cannot be considered’a reward, and still less that 
they were permitted, or, what was worse, connived at, in procur- 
ing themselves a little merriment. Thus, I remember that the first 
time, twenty-five years ago, I had obtained an appointment from the 
prison at Viborg, I was, on a carnival Monday, asked by the pris- 
oners to witness their merry-making. At that time, the prisoners 
were still in possession of their personal clothing, which they 
mutually lent to each other, in order to represent caricatures, 
partly of themselves, partly of their superiors. 

The only rewards given individually were pardons, of which 
the director* every year, on the king’s birthday (possibly you 
know that Denmark, until 1848, was governed by sovereigns with 
unlimited power), made and still makes proposals to the ministry 
of justice. But how were the pardons disposed of? Generally, 
they were only given to prisoners condemned for life. What was 
chiefly taken into consideration was either the greater or less dan- 
ger to society of the crime committed, or how far the person con 
cerned could procure for himself or get through others a suste- 
nance without being a burden to the community, or whether he 
could obtain the means to leave the country —considerations that 
were all from the social point of view. The length of time he 
had passed in the prison was also taken into consideration, as well 
as the behavior he had shown there, in which last respect, indeed, 
it was only required that, during the last year, he had not been 
punished for any breach of discipline. For the rest, prisoners 
for life were only pardoned — which is still the case—on condi- 
tion that if they again commit transgressions of the law, which do 
not draw a greater punishment upon the perpetrator, they are, 
without any judgment, to be delivered up to labor in prison for life. 

As the present better arrangement of our prisons has, in part, 
superseded the severer punishments, so the effeet of this has also 
been, that the inconvenient and demoralizing liberties formerly 
allowed to the prisoners have entirely ceased. The earnings 
by extra work have been lowered, They are kept as a stim- 
ulant to diligence, and to the end that the prisoners, when 
they are set at liberty, may be possessed of a little help in need, 
and in that respect they may be considered as a reward ; but, as 


* No prisoner in this country is permitted to send in himself a petition for 
pardon, though such petition may be sent in from kindred or friends, which often - 
occasions arbitrary measures. The king alone has the right to pardon. 
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the proportion of earnings is the same at each stage of the punish- 
ment, being the same the first day as the last, and as they are only 
given for diligence shown, they are distributed in an unequal manner, 
since sometimes the most corrupted gets, or may get, the lion’s 
part. In granting pardons, the behavior of the prisoner is, 
indeed, now mostly taken into consideration, and so far they are 
certainly rewards; but, as they still generally fall only to the lot 
of prisoners for life, or for a great many years, the goal is too far 
off to induce the prisoner, at least during the earlier part of the 
punishment, to aim at it. 

What is it, then, that we hitherto have struggled for and ob- 
tained? It is to teach the prisoner order, cleanliness, diligence, 
obedience — in short, we have disciplined him. We need no longer 
severe punishments, and that, certainly, is a step in advance. In 
other words, we have educated the prisoner to be a good prisoner, 
but it is still a desideratum to maxe him a good eztzzen We have 
ceased to punish, but we have neglected to reward, at least in the 
right way. For rewards, real rewards, given gradually, not for 
diligence alone, but on account of the whole moral behavior, and 
granted in the shape of greater liberty, by which the will is both 
strengthened and tested, by which the prisoner is educated for lib- 
erty, a boon which he can obtain only by his own struggles,— such 
rewards we have only, in the very latest time, tried to introduce 
into our prison system as an element of the discipline. How far 
we have advanced in that respect I shall, hereafter, endeavor to 
show. 

In the report of the New York prison association for 1867, in 
an article on “ preparatory liberation,” Cicero’s words,— “ premio 
et pena respublica continetur,”— have been applied as the funda- 
mental condition of every prison reform. They are true words, 
and might serve as an encircling motto in the seal of every prison 
reform. It is the thought that lies in these words which I have 
sought to realize after our prisons have been reformed; for this 
retorm was a conditio sine qua non. 

The theory of the penal laws is the same in our country as s that 
which now, fortunately, prevails in all civilized states: The punish- 
ment must be suffering, a just retribution for the crime committed, 
but it must be exacted in such a way as to aim at the amelioration 
of the criminal. The punishment is the first thing that must be 
suffered ; but the intention of the punishment cannot always be 
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obtained ; for, in the first place, the criminal may be too obdurate 
to be influenced, or, secondly, the time of the punishment may 
be too short for rendering possible any improvement. On the 
other hand, the time of punishment—as punishment is now 
often inflicted — may be too long, because the uniformity of the 
infliction, its wearing monotony, often stuns instead of strength- 
ening, nay, oft-times even destroys in the end what it had at first 
effected. But this latter circumstance can and ought to be avoided. 

The punishment itself now consists in being deprived of liberty 
for a longer or ashorter time. This deprivation of liberty may, 
however, be made more or less intense, and we have, in Denmark, at 
present, three degrees: absolute solitude day and night; solitude 
during the night, but association in the day time; and, finally, 
association day and night. In each of these degrees there are, again, 
several stages. Thus, there is absolute solitude, both with and without 
stalls (in the church, the school and the court-yard); and as regards 
punishment undergone in association with others — whether night 
cells are used or not — there are several stages, the prisoners being 
occupied either in the working-hall or outside of it, and also in the 
court-yard, either within or without the outer wall. And all these 
stages, again, are multiplied by a more or less severe discipline, 
by a coarser or a better dietary, by a smaller or greater proportion 
of earnings, etc. We thus see the privation of liberty in innu- 
merable forms, from the solitary cell where the prisoner, in his 
coarse, dishonoring clothes, with some boards for his bed, with 
the meanest fare, without any wages for his work, and closely 
watched, can see, through the iron-barred windows, only a little 
spot of sky—to the intermediate prison, where the prisoner is in 
association with his comrades day and night, working in ordinary 
citizen clothes, in the open field, for wages, by which, alinost 
at his pleasure, he can better and augment his food, seeing and 
speaking with free men, where no searching eye follows and no 
inclosing prison wall cramps the freedom of his movements. 

When I saw, tor the first time, the manufacture of paper, I was 
first conducted into a shed emitting an offensive smell, and full of 
soiled linen rags; and, immediately from that place, I was conducted 
to where the last stage of the manufacture was performed, and the 
finished paper was developed clean and white on the bright roll. 
I could hardly believe the change, and was only convinced when 
I saw the fabric in all its successive stages, and I could but admire 
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the ingenuity of the master. Not less would he wonder who— 
having first contemplated the desperate criminal, given over by 
himself and others, with scowling look, with lips pressed  to- 
gether, with dark, clouded brow, and with a soul as fonl and 
dingy as that shed in the paper factory, daring in his dark, bolted 
cell to defy both God and man — should afterward see him led out 
into the open field under the bright sky, and should observe how 
the formerly unhappy criminal there worked with an open look 
and an unclouded brow, with thanks on his lips, with peace in his 
heart, with faith and hope in his soul, and withont any other guard 


than himself. In truth, he who saw such a change would, won- 


d 
dering and doubting, look nearer at the admirable machinery that 
had performed such a work; and he would, atter having convinced 
himself that all this was a reality, praise the glorious work of 
Crofton. 

Knowing, as you do, Mr. Secretary, so exactly this work, in each 
of its progressive stages, where every little wheel has its special pur- 
pose, you also know what is its real essence, and that, indeed, by : 
wise mechanism, it creates itself the punishments and the rewards 
by which the prisoner is forced into submission, is @ed through 
knowledge and repentance to find his better self, and is encouraged 
to preserve and strengthen what he thus has found, by which 
means, after having been suffering and passive, he becomes joy- 
fully active, and after being wisely governed, learns to govern 
himself, until, struggling forward and forward, he at last reaches 
the liberty which he now knows how to appreciate, because he 
has gained it by his own exertions. 

To keep the prisoner always on the first step, that is, in the cell, 
would be wrong, not only because the sutfering would become too 
great, but also because thus there would, at best, only be nursed a 
feeble and thin spray, unfit to be planted in the open ground. 
There would be only monks educated for the conyent, not citizens 
trained for free society. It would be quite as wrong to begin the 
punishment by placing the prisoner on one of the more advanced 
stages, firstly, because companionship would make the suffering less 
felt, and, secondly, because the prisoner would not have attained to 
this stage by his own efforts at improvement. He might, perhaps, 
be led to be an active and laborious man who, when set at large, 
might gain house and fortune, but his house would be built on the 
sand, which storm and rain would be able and, indeed, likely to 
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ruin. No link ofthe chain may be leaped over ; but it is not involved 
in this that the prisoner, when his sentence is short, shall be able to 
vo through all stages. By this the levity, fickleness and infirmity of 
will, that are the misfortune of most prisoners, would only be fostered, 
and they would be sure soon to be brought back again to the prison. 

Therefore, it cannot be doubted that a punishment of long 
duration ought not to be undergone continuously in a cell; yet the 
cell ought, on the contrary, to be the commencement of all pun- 
ishment, and the shorter the sentence the fewer stages of the 
punishment should the prisoner have an opportunity to go 
through. On the other hand, there may be, according to the dif 
ferent circumstances of different countries, differing opinions as to 
the manner in which the successive changes from the cell to par- 
tial liberty are to be regulated, and as to the duration of the stay 
in each of the successive stages. According to my opinion, 
there ought, as regards the determination of the shortest and 
longest stay in each stage, to be a considerable range, so that, as 
far as possible, there may be an opportunity to treat the prisoner 
according to his personal peculiarities. 

I have before said that it was ordained in this country, by a 
royal decree of 25th June, 1842, that punishments of short dura- 
tion shonld be undergone in cells, but those of long duration in 
congregate prisons. It was an ezther-or, a combination of both 
being then quite out of the question. Punishment in cells was 
at that time believed to be the only right and infallible method, 
which ought to be applied to as great a number of prisoners as 
possible; and only when too long sentences prevented this, was 
the congregate system employed, the person who entered a prison 
of that description being considered as an enfant perdu. Accord- 
ing to this dualism our Danish prisons have all been constructed, and 
by it the provisions of our penal law have been fixed, every cul 
prit who is sentenced for more than six years being confined 
exclusively in a congregate prison, and every one for less than 
two years in a cell; but persons sentenced to a punishment of 
between two and six years are, in the diseretion of the judge 
delivered either to the cell or the congregate prison, according 
as the Judge thinks there is hope of their amelioration or not. By 
this means the advantage has been obtained that there are three 
different classes of prisoners, each requiring a peculiar treatment, 
for which reason I have separated these three classes, placing each 
in its own prison. These three classes are, then: 
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A. Cell prisoners, sentenced from eight munths to six years. 
These are prisoners who have either committed a slight transgres- 
sion, or are punished for the first time, or are young of age, from 
all of whom an improvement may be expected. 

, Congregate prisoners, sentenced for from two to six years. 
These are, as stated above, prisoners who, indeed, have committed 
no great crimes, but are of advanced age; who have been previously 
punished ; and who constitute the regular population of' the prisons. 

C. Congregate prisoners, sentenced from six years to life. 
These are what are called great malefactors, but among them are 
found many, in whose case the crime committed has not at all its 
origin from a depraved nature. 

These three classes are now, as already stated, treated in different 
prisons, and the treatment allotted to each class I shall now 
specify in detail, premising that the annual average number in the 
first class is 380, in the second class 100, and in the third class 30. 

A. Cell prisoners from eight months to six years. The length 
of sentence is here diminished in a regular way, so that a punish- 
ment of eight months may be reduced to six months; one year to 
eight months; one and a half year to one year; two years to one 
year and four months; three years to two years and four months; 
four years to two years and six months; five years to three years 
and six months; and six years to three years and six months. 

This punishment is inflicted according to the absolute cell system, 
with stalls in the church, the school and the yard. As early as 
December, 1859, on the introduction of cell punishment in 
this country, I decided upon graduating the punishment, and 
introduced four degrees, relating however, for the most part, to 
the proportion of earnings to be allowed to the prisoners: First 
degree until three months (for recommitted criminals six), with no 
wages. Second degree until six months, with two skdlling a day 
(one cent being equal to one and three-quarter skelling). Third 
degree until one year, with three skzlling a day, and fourth degree 
until one year and nine months with four sk¢lling a day. Recom- 
mitted criminals can only advance to the third class. Promotion 
to a higher class depends not only on diligence in work, but also 
on progress in the school and on behavior. 

The bad consequences of a long cell-punishment, according to the 
absolutesystem, have appeared here asin other countries; and I there- 
fore, in 1865, sent to the ministry a proposition for another arrange- 
ment of this punishment, by which I aimed at a gradual progress 
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from an absolute to a relative cell-punishment in such a way that 
the prisoners in the third stage should come together in the church 
and the school, and those in the fourth stage in the court-yard also. 
As this differed from the provisions in the new penal law, the minis- 
try dared not entirely adopt my proposal, but it gave permission that 
from the 1st July, 1866, there might be employed, in this punishment, 
four stages, as follows: 


First Stage. 

1. No wages. 

2. The shortest stay for prisoners who have not been committed 
before is three months, otherwise six months. The time a prisoner 
has been sick is omitted from the calculation. 

3. If a prisoner is punished for a transgression committed in the 
prison, he cannot advance into the second class until one month 
after the punishment has been undergone. 

4. The prisoner receives instruction, but not owtsede the cell. 
Every person below forty years is obliged to receive instruction. If 
he is above that age, he is instructed or not at his own option. 

5, He has no books from the library,* and no other writing ma- 
terials than slate and pencil. 

6. The possession of any thing besides what is allowed by the 
regulations is forbidden. 

7. The prisoner is permitted to write one letter every third month, 
but he cannot receive the visits of any one who does not belong to 
the establishment. 


Second Stage. 

1. The wages are two skilling for every working day. 

2. The shortest stay is six months. 

3. If the prisoner is punished, he cannot advance into the third 
class until s¢w weeks after the punishment has been undergone. 

4. The prisoner receives instruction in the school, separated from 
other prisoners. ; 

5. The prisoner is permitted to get books from the library every 
other week, and, besides, slate and pencil, paper, pen and ink: 
yet only on Sundays and holidays. 

6. The prisoner is permitted, with the half-part of his wages, te 
buy, besides victuals, a looking-glass and an almanac. The other 
moiety of the wages is laid aside till his liberation. 


* Yet it will be remembered that each prisoner is provided with a New Testa 
ment and a prayer-book. Nor are other religious books excluded. 
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7. A letter may be written every other month, and just as often 

visits nay be received from without. 
Third Stage. 

1. The wages are three shilling each working day. 

2. The shortest stay is twelve months. 

3. If the prisoner is punished, he cannot be promoted into the 
fourth class until three months atter the punishment has been un- 
dergone. 

4, The prisoner may get books from the library every week, and 
may have, besides, paper, pen and ink, and drawing materials, yet 
only on Sundays and holidays. 

5. The prisoner may, for the half part of his wages, with the 
Surther permission of the director, buy useful things, and may also 
send to his family a portion of his other half-earnings. 

6. The prisoner may have in his possession pictures of the fam- 
ily that he has brought with him, or that have been sent to him. 

7. The prisoner is permitted to write a letter every sixth week, 
and just as often to receive the visits of his family. 

Fourth Stage. 


1. The wages are four skilling each working day. 

2. Besides the encouragements accorded to the prisoner in the 
first three stages, he may, with the further permission of the 
director, receive others, if he continues to behave well and they 
are in accordance with the order of the prison. 

Such encouragements are: permission to have flowers or a bird in 
his cell ; to be possessed of things he has bronght with him to the 
prison —- for instance, a watch, compass, etc.; to make himself 
tools, clothes, ete. Further, the prisoner is permitted to come out of 
the cell, first, at particular times of the duy, to perform several 
domestic services, as cleaning the church, the school room and other 
parts of the premises, cleaning and airing the bed-clothes ; later, the 
whole day, to whitewash and repair the buildings, and to do other 
sorts of labor that can be done in the open air (for instance, dress 
ing stoves and sawing wood), for which the prison has twelve soli 
tary working yards; for if he is taken out of the cell, it is only on 
the condition that he be alone. 

3. The prisoner is permitted to write a letter every month, and 
just us often to receive visits. 

‘Though these progressive ameliorations are not great, yet they 
have brought a life and vigor into the punishment hitherto un- 
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known, and they have been of utility, partly by sharpening the 
short, partly by softening the long punishinents. The prisoner 
has an aim to struggle for, and he has also something to lose, for 
if his behavior is bad, he is removed to a lower class, and if he 
commits a fault, he must, according to the above determination, 
remain longer in the class in which he is. A greater measure of 
liberty, by which the will is tried and strengthened, is, on the 
other hand, not given until the fourth stage, consequently not un- 
til after a period of one and three-fourths of a year,— somewhat 
too long a time,’ without doubt. However, I should observe, it is 
only a small number of prisoners who suffer a long cell-punish- 
ment. According to the shortening of the punishment, seventy- 
five per cent are imprisoned one year and less; twenty per cent 
from one to two years; and only five per cent more than two years. 

I consider it of great importance to secure frequent visits to 
cell prisoners, and for that purpose I have made the following 
arrangements: Ona certain day of the week (each Wednesday) 
the director holds a meeting of the functionaries of the prison, 
consisting of the assistant and the first overseer, who have charge 
of the discipline; the chaplain, who has the pastoral care; the 
physician, who has the sanitary inspection ; three teachers, who 
perform the instruction; the book-keeper, who has charge of the 
labor; and the cashier, who has the clothes and the inventory 
under his care. The functionaries are required to visit all the 
prisoners in the course of each month, though they are not bound 
to a certain number every day, but they must, at the weekly 
meeting, deliver to the director a register of the prisoners whom 
they have visited during the previous week, and note what they 
have observed in respeet to each prisoner. The deliberations 
of the meeting, which are led by the director, are recorded in a 
register by one of the teachers as secretary ; and this record, when 
the meeting is over, is signed by the director. The subjects of 
these weekly assemblies are: 

1. Records touching the prisoners lately brought into prison. 

With each new prisoner there comes from the judge a copy “in 
extenso” of the judgment pronounced against him, with a state. 
ment of his “ personalia” (age, position in life, birth-place, family 
circumstances, description of person, ete.), and a certificate, relat- 
ing to the state of his health, from the physician of the jail where 
he has been detained. All this is, immediately on the arrival of 
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the prisoner, entered into the ledger kept by the director. But 
the prisoner is not mentioned in the meeting until one month 
after his arrival, in order to give each of the finetionaries an 
opportunity to make his acquaintance. The above mentioned 
functionaries must, every Week, alternately, partly according to the 
before mentioned documents, partly from the prisoner’s own state- 
ments, give a record of the life he has hitherto led, in which is 
stated the motive of the crime committed, and a judgment is given 
as regards his whole personality. On the day the prisoner is first 
mentioned in the meeting, all this must be entered in a register 
arranged for that purpose, in which each prisoner, as he arrives, 
gets his folio, in which the chaplain, the physician and the first 
teacher put down their first observations touching the religious 
knowledge of the prisoner, the state of his health and his cultivation 
of mind, and in which, also, is entered what work the book-keeper 
has put him to, after consultation with the director. All this is 
read aloud in the meeting, and in the register are then added the 
different opinions and further observations, to which each fune- 
tionary may be prompted. 

2. Records concerning prisoners when they have been in the 
prison three months, nine months, and so on, with an interval of 
half a year. P 

All that has taken place with the prisoner, since he was men- 
tioned the last time in the meeting, is read aloud, particularly all 
that concerns his behavior, his diligence, as well in the school as 
in work, and the state of his health, in reference to all which there 
are made additional entries every month, so that there is in exist- 
ence a complete record of each prisoner during the whole time of 
his punishment, 


3. Judgment about prisoners in reference ta an advance into a 
higher class. 

With respect to this there are, indeed, in existence positive tes- 
timonies about his diligence in work and his proficiency in the 
school; it is, therefore, his whole behavior that is taken into con- 
sideration, viewed on every side. The director decides whether 
the prisoner in question shall be promoted or not. If the latter 
alternative takes place, the case of the prisoner is discussed again 
at whatever time the director fixes upon. 

4, A register rs produced of the prisoners who, their sentence 
having expired, are to be set at liberty. 
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All observations concerning the prisoner, put down in writing, 
ave gone through once more, after which is added the final estima- 
tion formed in regard tohim. As the resulting consequence, reso- 
lution is taken whether he is to be recommended to the care of 
the prison society, in which case the necessary information is 
given to the president of the society. 

Since the first of April, 1865, an attempt has been made to show 
the effect of the punishment on each prisoner, by putting him, 
when he is set at large, into one of the following seven classes: 

(1.) Prisoners in whose case repentance had already appeared 
on their arrival at the prison, and wh», during their imprisonment, 
continued honest efforts for improvement. 

(2.) Prisoners on whom the punishinent had a sensibly improving 
effect, and in whom a visible self-originated activity was observ- 
able, so that there were good hopes of their complete rescue from 
crime. 

(8.) Prisoners who were, to some extent, influenced for good, 
but yet doubtful; either because the time of punishment was too 
short, or because earlier evil inclinations were strong, so that from 
these reasons a relapse might be apprehended. 

(4.) Prisoners of unqniet, licentions, passionate, sometimes vio- 
lent natures, in whom the punishment only produced occasional 
vr short outbursts of good feeling. 

(5.) Prisoners of a dull, unimpassioned or indifferent temper, 
whose equanimity was never ruffled, and on whom the punishment 
had no appreciable effect. 

(6.) Prisoners of slack, enervated mind, who were wholly want- 
ing in vigor and self-command, and whom solitude, if possible, 
made still more nerveless and feeble. 

(7.) Base, sordid, thoroughly corrupted prisoners, who, when 
they are let loose, are possessed of a visibly bad will. 

The proportion hitherto falling into each of the above classes is 
as follows: first class, 5.10 per cent ; second class, 12.02 per cent; 
third class, 29.15 per cent; fourth class, 2.09 per cent; fifth class, 
35.50 per cent; sixth class, 6.41 per cent; seventh class, 4.18 per 
cent; to which must be added 5.49 per cent, of whom, on account 
ot sickness, it has not been possible to form any opinion. 

5. Observations about particular prisoners. 

It has been said above that the functionaries every week deliver 
to the director a register of the prisoners whom they have visited, 
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with notes of what peculiar things there have been to observe with 
respect to any particular prisoners, The director who, during the 
past week, has visited such prisoners, gives now a further commu- 
nication regarding them. 

6. Particular communication from the director to the function- 
aries. 

Every morning, at 8 o'clock, the director, when he meets with 
the assistant and the first overseer, enters into a book, called “ the 
order-book,” all that has passed the previous day (concerning the 
arrival and discharge of prisoners, if any body has been removed 
from one cell to another, about punishments inflicted, if any bedy 
has fallen sick, has died, ete., etc.) This order-bvok is kept in the 
principal office for the inspection of all the functionaries. Besides 
these communications, the director, at the weekly assemblies, gives 
information of what particular arrangements he makes for the 
maintenance of order, and what particular instructions he has given 
the several functionaries. 

B. Congregate prisoners for a tern of punishment from two to 
Sie Years. 

There is no shortening of the punishment here. The newly 
arrived prisoner only remains some days in a reception-cell until 
he is examined by the physician, bathed and dressed. He is then 
led into the working-hall which the director designs for him, goes 
immediately to work, and receives at once, for what he does beyond 
the required daily task, the wages appointed for all. He is eon- 
fined in a separate cell by night, unless he is old and feeble. 

As regards the prisoners in the congregate prisons, it has been 
said above that they are the worst outcasts of the prisons. It will 
be seen that there is no gradation whatever in the punishment. 
The prisoner feels no suffering; he is instigated to no effort of his 
own forces; he loses by degrees all feeling of honor and liberty: 
he repeatedly enters the prison and leaves it, and he comes to con- 
sider it as his second home. 

For this class of prisoners I have, in my proposal to the ministry, 
recommended the following gradation : 

Terms of sentence: shortest periods for remaining in each class. 


First STAGE: SECOND STAGE: progressive classification. 
cellular separation. Exemplary 
3d class. Qdclass 1st class. class. 
2 years ..... Pegdestecesseey VEL fre weielysetere ser ssese's ‘ ad 
oo Ae Se on Bar Rp ee Remar 5 rca 1 year. 
(nae EA BcstoNe OS Pen Ee cages Die 3 § 
jek & nresae ante nch ss a SarEss: Sant eds sds Seer Le aye 1 year. oie 
6e0 8 nacncd icone eae eter RC Oma RGR ae ae Lass 1 year. 
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The ministry has not been willing to adopt this proposal, because 
it requires the first part of the punishment to be undergone in a 
cell, while the penal law orders the punishment to be inflicted ex- 
clusively after the congregate system. To surrender the principle 
of gradation for that reason is, however, wrong; and I have, there- 
fore, thought to replace the first or separate stage by the lowest 
class in association, as established in the Irish system, to wit, the 
probation class. 

©. Congreyate prisoners for a term of punishment of from seven 
years to life. 

Neither is there here any shortening of the punishment, unless 
the prisoner receives a pardon. The treatment is quite the same 
as that of the latter class, with the exception that prisoners who 
have been confined for a long time, and have behaved well, are 
permitted to work outside the outer wall on the piece of ground 
which belongs to the prison at Horsens, for it is here that these 
prisoners are detained. 

Ihave before mentioned that, although among these prisoners 
are the most dangerous criminals, yet there are also many whose 
improvement may be hoped for, but who are now in danger of 
being lost under a long and uniform imprisonment. 

For this class of prisoners I have proposed the application of the 
Irish system in its full extent, for which the prisons are well suited, 
and that, in such case, all pardon should cease in consequence of 
the introduction of the system. 

The removing of prisoners from one prison to another, which 
takes place in the Irish system, as practised in Ireland, cannot be 
applied here, nor do I think it necessary. In the prison where he 
was first placed the prisoner must remain; and by this the advan- 
tage is obtained that, from the beginning of his imprisonment 
until he is discharged, he remains always under the same persons 
who have, once for all, become acquainted with his good and bad 
qualities, 

As to the female prisoners, these are, indeed, as already said, 
confined in one prison; but in other respects they are subject to 
quite the same treatment as the male prisoners are. All young 
prisoners under twenty-five years, and those under forty years who 
have not been punished before, undergo their punishment in the 
cell, when the term of their punishment does not exceed six years,. 
with precisely the same gradation as for male prisoners. For the 
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female congregate prisoners I have also proposed progressive stages 
in the punishment, yet with some changes from that proposed for 
male prisoners. 

For discharged female prisoners the prison society has two recep- 
tion establishments (refuges), one for congregate and one for cell 
prisoners. The liberated prisoners remain here until they obtain 
steady service. 


YOUNG PRISONERS. 

Since 1863 a special and careful attention has been given to 
young prisoners under fifteen years (as to those who are from fif- 
teen to eighteen years, special permission must be had trom the 
ministry). ‘They are committed to the cell prison at Vridloesville, 
but are only isolated during the night, and while they are prepar 
ing for school. They receive every day instruction as well from 
the chaplain as from the three teachers of the prison, and are in 
summer occupied with working in the garden, and in winter with 
easy joiner-work. In summer the lessons are not so many as in 
winter; at both seasons they are exercised in gymnastics. All is 
arranged with a view to repairing what the neglect of education 
has ruined, and to promoting a harmonious development of the 
spiritual and bodily faculties of the child. 

No progressive system is applied, though an attempt is made to 
encourage the child by favors and small rewards. Every day they 
get marks, as well for their diligence as for their behavior, and 
twice in the year they are examined in the presence of the director 
and the other functionaries of the prison. 

It is a matter of course that the education of such prisoners 
ought not to take place in a prison, but their average number 
being only ten, no particular institution can be established for that 
purpose. We have had much satisfaction with these prisoners, of 
whom only two, among sixty, have committed new crimes after 
their release. Formerly more than seventy-five per cent returned 
to criminal courses. 

Moreover, I must observe that in this country there are in ex- 
jstence no less than three establishments, a la Mettray, for the 
education of neglected children who have gone astray. They are 
founded by private liberality and are subject to private control, 
but receive pecuniary assistance from the state. The children are, 
for the most part, taught to cultivate the ground, and as regards 
education, it is sought to approach the family life as much as pos- 
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sible. One of these establishments (Flakkebjerg) has now, tor 
some thirty years, displayed great activity under a most able man 
(Moller), whose merits have been rewarded as well by the govern: 
ment as by the public. 


PRISON SOCIETIES. 


By this must not be understood such an organization as tke 
prison association of New York. They have here only the aim 
to take care of the prisoners released from the state prisons. 

At the beginning of the present paper I have observed that, as 
early as 1797, there was established in this country au association, 
with the aim to look after as well the bodily as the spiritual wei- 
fare of prisoners. Of the doings of this society, however, I can 
give no information; probably it ceased to exist under the war, 
begun shortly after with England. 

It was not until 1841, that a new association was formed at 
Copenhagen, through the exertions of the English lady, Elizabeth 
Fry, so famous at that time, and who, in the course of her travels, 
paid a visit to our country. This society obtained, in the year 
1842, a royal sanction. Its aim was a double one: to act in favor 
of the prisoner, partly during his punishment, partly after it; its 
activity, however, did not exceed the limits of the capital. 

Later, in 1859, an association was formed for each of our four 
other prisons, but their action is limited to released prisoners, 
partly because the reform of our prisons, combined with good pas- 
toral care, the instruction of each prisoner, and the control to which 
our prisons are submitted is sufficiently re-assuring ; partly because 
visitors from without, however humane their intentions may be, 
are liable to be deceived and to disturb the pastoral care that 
ought to be committed to one man. 

Each prison has thus its own society, founded by private liberal- 
ity alone, and is to be considered as a charitable association ; and 
it acts, without doubt, best in that manner. The societies have 
annual general meetings, by which the administrations are elected. 
On the administrations there are always chosen some of the fune- 
tionaries of the prisons, so that they may be put into direct 
relations therewith. As members of the administration, there 
are particularly selected citizens, who carry on an extended busi- 
ness as manufacturers, merchants, artisans or agriculturists, and 
who have great influence, because they have it in their power to 
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employ a large number of workmen. Formerly, on the contrary, 
it was sought to give the societies consideration by placing high 
officers of state on the administration, who neither had time nor 
opportunity to be active in the work of the society, but whose 
grand names and titles of ‘“excellency” were a pretty good bait. 

Once a month the administration appears in the prison to see 
the prisoners who are to be released the ensuing month. Their 
behavior is examined, and an agreement is made about tendering 
the help that, according to circumstances, seems to be most fit. Not 
all prisoners are assisted, but mainly those who, on account of their 
diligence and good behavior, are recommended by the director. 
What, next to the behavior, is most taken into consideration is their 
age, their want, and their earlier life. The younger are especially 
helped by getting them into service, the older by money, the 
artisan by tools, ete. On the greater part the help is bestowed as 
a gift, but on some as aloan. Some are only promised help on 
the condition that they first manifest their will to help themselves. 

Round about, in the country, the society has its agents, to whom 
it confides its wards, and thus, I think, these societies are pretty 
well organized, Every year they awaken a greater sympathy, and 
the number of their members increases. During seven years the 
state has given an annual supply, and the most cheering circum: 
stance is, that the municipal authorities, as well in the towns as in 
the country, more and more make annual contributions — making 
it clear, I think, that the cause has been approved by the people. 
Finally, I deem it proper to mention that several legacies have 
been bestowed on the prisons, the interest of which is to be ex- 
pended in procuring clothes for released prisoners. The largest of 
these bequests is $5,500. 

Forwarding to you, Mr. Secretary, as requested, this review of the 
present state of the prison question in Denmark, I beg you to be in- 
dulgent with respect to what may be wanting in the picture; the 
leisure left me from my official duties is so very short. You will, 
perhaps, be aware that our little country has made a good progress 
in this respect. Under a single administration-in-chief, we have, 
with some few exceptions, good jails, where the cell-system is fol- 
lowed, and, I dare to say, state prisons excellently fitted out. We 
have well organized prison societies, and the government, the rep- 
resentatives of the people and the people themselves, are ready to 
make sacrifices to save the fallen. What remains is, to convince 
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public opinion that prison reform is: not completed by the con- 
struction of new prisons, but can only be fully attained when 
punishment is executed in a manner suited to its true aim, which 
is the reformation of the prisoner. The most potent hinderance to 
this is, that we, lately, have had enacted a new penal law, in 
which determinations for the execution of the punishment have been 
fixed, which are founded on the notion that only negative means, 
to wit, relative and absolute separation, are sufficient to recover 
the criminal and restore him to society. To refute this preju- 
dice, I published, at the close of 1867, a little volume on prison 
discipline, and I have also, in my two official reports, issued every 
five years, for 1864 and 1868, endeavored, as clearly as possible, to 
represent the comparatively low results we attain in consequence of 
the unfortunate manner in which we execute our public punishment. 
The government, to which, as stated above, I have submitted a prop- 
osition for introducing a progressive prison system, has applied to 
the chief sanitary board of our country to examine the influence 
which the different forms of punishment have upon health. I do 
not doubt that this board will recommend the system proposed by 
me, so that, instead of making the prisoner enervate and feeble by 
our treatment, we shall be able to strengthen him to sound action, 
to give him will-power, and so to restore him to society a good 
and useful citizen. 
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XI. Porr Bram Prenat Serriement in Bartisy Inpra. 
By Fr. Ap. DE RoEpstorFr, an Officer of the Settlement.* 

GrntLeMeEN: I hope that, when the American Congress on Crim- 
inal Punishment and Reformatory Treatment at Cincinnati meets, 
you will not think it strange to be greeted from the far East; for 
the object —the reform of prisons and reformation of prisoners -— 
is important, and the cause a good one. The most lively interest 
is, in this country, taken in your improvements and exertions. 

I have been, by the secretary of the prison association, invited to 
send some information to the congress concerning the Port Blair 
penal settlement ; and I am most happy to doso. I have, however, 
only a very few days to do it in, if J can at all hope to reach the 
congress in time with my notes. The points the betore-mentioned 
gentleman wants information on are simply so many and so intri- 
cate, that, with a prison population of about 8,000 convicts, I 
believe it would take me a year to answer them in full; I there- 
fore beg that you will excuse possible mistakes, and take the will 
for the ability. 

Port Blair is the harbor on the east coast of South Andaman. 
Properly speaking, it is the name only of the harbor; but the naine 
now extends to all the penal stations under this administration. 
The Andamans are hilly, and all over covered with dense jungles, 
very much of the same nature as are found in British Burmah. 
In the harbor of Port Blair are three islands—- one at the opening 
(Ross) ; one at the middle (Chatham), where the harbor makes a 
bend; and one at the lower end (Viper). These islands were first 
cleared and occupied, and are the healthiest stations in the settle- 
ment. On both sides of the harbor there are, however, convict 
stations, and also a couple on the western coast, at Port Mount, 
lying opposite to this harbor, and only separated by a narrow strip 
of land. 

The first convicts who were sent to this place were mutineers 
from the extensive Indian revolt in 1857; afterward, mostly con- 
victed felons, and a few political prisoners. It was thought right 
in the beginning to send term-convicts, but not for terms under 
seven years, as well as lifers; but the number increased so greatly, 


* Written in English by the author. 
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from year to year, that government has been obliged to confine the 
shipments to Port Blair to life-convicts, and to stop the very great 
mortality, no old men are now shipped to die here. You will, there- 
fore, see that the condition of things is abnormal now. Many term- 
convicts are now being released, while none are coming; the death 
rate, for India, is very small ;~-and one of the reasons may be reck- 
oned the circumstance that no old men are received. In the little 
map which I attach, you will see the names of the different stations. 
I shall afterward try to describe them ; but I only give their names 
here to show how the administration is distributed. There are three 
islands — Poss, Chatham, and Viper; on the northern coast of the 
harbor are Perseverance Point, Hopetown, Command Point, and 
Mount Harriet; on the southern side, South Point, Aberdeen, 
Haddo, and Navy Bay; on the western coast is Port Mount. 
Thus it will be seen that there are twelve stations in all. The con- 
victs are administrated by civil officers, called settlement officers, 
and under them overseers (free or convict). The settlement offi- 
cers are a superintendent, deputy superintendent, four assistant 
superintendents, and two extra assistant superintendents, the aggre- 
gate of whose salaries is $30,280 per annum. There are six free 
overseers, whose aggregate salaries are $2,916. Of convict over- 
seers there are 419, with a total of wages amounting to 22,350 
rupees per annum, equal to $10,057.50. If the convicts be sup- 
posed, in round numbers, to be 8,000, of which 7,000 receive pay, 
this would give an annual expenditure of 491,700 rupees to the 
convicts, equal to $221,265. This is the money paid cash to the 
convicts. The expenditure for troops, buildings, elephants, etc., 
of the commissariat are not reckoned. 

On the matter of troops, I can give you no information, for fear 
that you might come and take our strongholds, gentlemen. The 
convicts are distributed on the different stations, and are employed 
by the public works department in building stone barracks, stone 
jails, draining swamps and the like; also, as gardeners, as foresters, 
as boatmen, and as craftsmen. 

The average amount of work a convict, when laboring for gov- 
ernment, produces may be reckoned at one-fifth of what a free 
man would produce, and about half what a convict produces when 
he becomes a ticket-of-leave-man. They are worked in gangs of 
twenty-five men, with a gang-man, and are never separately confined. 
The main punishments for prison offences are stripes, fines, reduction, _ 
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confinement in female barracks (for females), and the like; and in 
the main the discipline is good, and disciplinary cases rare. The 
system used is, on the whole, only repressive; but, by giving 
the convicts the chance, by labor and good behavior, to be pro- 
moted to gang-men, afterward to division gang-men, Ata finally, 
after twelve years’ labor to earn a ticket-of-leave, which makes 
him a free man within the penal settlement, by holding up the 
hope of getting a wife, a piece of land and opportunity to settle 
down once more as a respectable man, I believe the system is, on 
the whole, reformatory. Where promotions, stripes, fines and 
reductions fail to work, light or heavy irons, and thirty pounds 
weight daily, generally bring a man to reason. There “is for the 
worst class of dangerous men, at Viper, a gang called the chain 
gang. These men are locked up at night; no one else is. 

The convicts (when I now speak of convicts I mean convicts 
laboring for government) come out of all the nations of the east. 
There are nen from Punjab, — big, strapping fellows, like French 
gens @armes; they are generally good for petty officers, but lazy 
and very apt to run away; they speak a somewhat different 
Hindoostanee from the others. There are the little Tami] Madras 
people; these are the hardest-worked and worst-treated of the lot; 
they are generally dirty and thievish, and no one anderetinds 
them; but they are strong, good workmen. In the bazar yon 
will meet a Pharsee, who worships the sun, with a gold cap on, and 
who is as fair as you orI. Among the Kulis you see a man whom no 
one understands; he belongs to one of the aboriginal hill tribes 
in Southern India, who have no religion, and no laws, but still are 
under the law. The man who bows before you to the ground is 
a Mohammedan high-priest. He is a political prisoner; his long, 
black beard covers nearly his whole face like a veil, and you see 
only his little glittering eyes. If he could tell you how much he 
hates the Europeans, yon would not feel so comfortable as you 
elsewhere might. When I lately had to pass in Demnagaree, 
(that is Hindoostanee written in Sanscrit letters), I inquired for a 
convict to teach me, and a man with his whiskers behind his ears, 
with the sign of Ram Ram on his forehead, painted in the most 
hideous way, in clothes that reached to the ground, appeared. 
He spoke a language I scarcely understood a word of; but I soon 
learned to hear iis ravings about Vishnu, and all his theological 
and personal lies. He was a perfect specimen of a Hindoo, with 
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all the lying, deceitful characteristics of that race, debased by 
centuries of slavery. There are also Europeans, Americans, 
negroes from the West Indies, Canadians, and the descendants of 
Europeans, who had intermarried with natives of all the nations 
of the East. These so-called christian prisoners have generally 
a high-pay, up to $25 a month. They are used in offices as 
overseers and the like, and are a rude, lying, drunken set, 
with neither morals nor character, weak to temptation, strong 
to tempt. 

With a population like the one I have only attempted in a few 
lines to characterize, where about ninety-eight per cent cannot 
read and write, it is not to be wondered at that the doctrines of 
the Saviour do not prosper. They are so distant from their masters, 
on whom they look down more or less either on account of religion or 
easte. The Hindoo looks upon a European as unclean, because he 
kills and eats oxen. The Mussulman looks upon a Frank as an 
abomination, because he touches and eats pork. Where all lan- 
guages, from Norway to the Malay Archipelago are spoken, it is 
natural that the natives from each country club together. One 
set are ready to cut out the eyes of the other, and therefore they 
are more than commonly careful in what they do, as a Mussulman 
always has a Hindoo reader to tell upon him, and a christian pris- 
oner always will be betrayed by his servant. Hence, partly, comes 
the security and order that reign; another reason is, that the 
natives cannot escape. The jungles round the settlement are 
unhealthy and do not offer either food or shelter to any but Bur- 
mans. If they even succeed in getting a boat, they are sure to die 
on the way, or be caught on arrival in their own country. The 
convicts have tried it so often, and always without success, that 
they now quite clearly understand that this “is a place where yuu 
enter, but never 'eave.” \’e have in our houses no sentinels, nor 
are the houses locked, nor are the convicts at night locked up; 
and yet no great cases of house-breaking or nurder take place. 
In one regard, however, must we always be careful. We have 
about the smartest thieves of India collected here, and woe be to 
the man who leaves his gold watch betore eyes on his table; but I 
believe that in every other regard the place is as secure as any 
free place I know, if not more so. 

Every month the prisoners have facilities to send letters to India, 
which they must stamp. These are supposed to be always read 
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by the superintendent, but this is in reality seldom done. Two 
thousand letters go every month fro the convicts. 

When a convict dies, he is treated acccrding to the custom of his 
country’s religion, and is given over to his countrymen. 

In Viper Island, where the most dangerous criminals are kept, 
a jail is under construction; but this building will only hold 500 
criminals. Attached to it will be large work-sheds. At present 
the whole of the prisoners who know any trade are collected in 
one corps. They get an extra allowance. In the artificers’ corps 
are smiths, carpenters, joiners, boat builders, foresters and other 
mechanics. This corps is new, but former administrations have 
all attempted to employ a man in his own trade as munch as possi- 
ble. The convicts belong to various crafts. They are forest- 
ers; they drive a saw mill; they are sawyers; they produce 
two hundred thousand baskets a year for nurseries of forest 
and fruit trees; they quarry stones for the foundations of 
churches, jails or other buildings; they are fishermen, garden- 
ers, bakers, butchers; they do every thing to keep up a popu- 
lation of 800 souls (or at least bodies), Cattle, sheep, and 
all other food except vegetables, are imported. From time to 
time children have been sent down by the government of India as 
deported convicts, but the number has never been large. The 
greatest danger is, as far as boys are concerned, unnatural crimes, 
and they are, therefore, watched carefully. There is a school for 
these youths, and they are distributed in offices when sufficiently 
taught to be useful. There is, however, another class of human 
beings here who, strictly speaking, do not come under the heading 
of prisoners, namely, the children of convicts. These are now in 
great number in the settlement. Schools have been established by 
subscriptions of the officers of the settlement, with some govern- 
ment grants in aid; but they are as yet a very neglected lot, born 
without a country, without caste, though THindoos or Mussulmen, 
without any right to possess land, or to have resort to any of the 
usual means of existence which a free man may have. 

For the christian prisoners, who are generally either Europeans 
(half-breeds) or Americans, there is a large barrack, stone-built ; 
also a library, where a goodly number of useful and religious 
books are found; but they are, from their position, under so great 
temptations that I hardly dare say that it often happens that they 
are improved by their stay. They generally have the working of 
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the natives, and are then apt to be'tyrannical. They are vften 
given to drink, and are under so little control that it constantly 
happens that a christian prisoner is sent to hard labor at Viper. 

On the three islands are three large hospitals, and another also at 
Kaddo, which stations are considered the healthiest. The medical 
staff consists of three medical officers. Beside the medical officers, 
ten dressers and apothecaries are distributed over the Port Blair 
settlement and the Nicobar settlement. The average number of 
convicts from April 1, 1867, to March 31, 1868, was, males, 6,438 ; 
females, 447; total, 7,885. The convict population in Ross, for 
the same year, averaged 2,479 males; 194 females; total, 2,673. 
The sanitary arrangements of Ross are good. Latrines are built 
round the island, and the dry earth system is used, and answers 
well when the convicts can be made to use it. The water supply 
is abundant on all stations. 

Since the settlement was opened, the death rate has been as 
follows: 
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The hours of labor are 6 a. m, to 11, and 2 p.m. to 6. 
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XII. Txoveuts on a Rerormatory Prison Discrrie, 


By Hon. Joun W. Epmonps, of New York. 


New York, October 5, 1870. 
Rev. E. C. Winzs, D.D.: 


Dear Sir—lI find that my health is not sufficiently restored to 
enable me to make the journey to Cinncinnati, and, therefore, I 
cannot be present at your “ National Congress of Penitentiary and 
Reformatory Discipline.” 

I regret this very much, for 1 am now deeply interested, as I 
have been for years past, in the subject ; and I should rejoice in 
the opportunity, which that assemblage will afford, of learning 
more about it. 

My interest is stronger in the reformatory than in the punitive 
feature of prison discipline; and that is the topic which, of late 
years, has most attracted the attention of philanthropists, and in 
respect to which, most is yet to be learned. 

I was surprised when I was informed by the chairman of the 
prison committee in our late state constitutional convention, that, 
on perusing the reports of our state prisons from the beginning, the 
first word looking to their reformatory character was found in one 
of the reports for 1848. Previous to that time, it would seem 
that in this state attention had been mainly directed to the puni- 
tive and financial features of public punishment. 

With us then, in New York, this reformatory principle is, in a 
great measure at least, a new feature, and the introduction of it 
an experiment. It will, therefore, be a matter of interest to your 
convention to be informed of the particular measures adopted to 
carry out the principle and of the success which has attended 
them, and to consider what course ought to be pursued to make 
the effort more successful. 

That is a task which I should be but too happy to perform, and I 
regret that I cannot perform it. Perhaps, however, I can do some- 
thing toward it, or, at least, suggest for your consideration some 
of the topics embraced in those measures. 
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I, INSTRUCTION. 

This embraced: 1. religious teaching — by Sunday services in the 
chapel, by sabbath schools, and by personal interviews of the 
chaplain with the prisoners. 

This was necessarily very limited; for, except the personal in- 
terviews, the whole teaching was confined to one day in the week, 
and the interviews on other days were limited by what the prison 
officers regarded as the superior obligations of making the ex- 
penses out of the labor of the prisoners. 

Voluntary aid from other clergymen than the prison chaplain 
has been occasionally rendered, and in one of our prisons an 
annual appropriation has been made for the purpose of procuring 
such aid. 

Yet this is all fitful and uncertain— dependent on the caprice 
of the officers of the prisons at the moment. It is, therefore, of 
little avail]. But, properly regulated, it might be of good service. 

2. Education: There are always in the prisons some who have 
never learned to read and write, and who could readily be taught 
reading and writing, and even arithmetic. The value of this has 
become manifest to our legislature, and provision has been made 
for a number of teachers in each prison. Yet the performance 
of this duty is also made subordinate to the money question, and 
so small a portion of time is devoted to it that it becomes a mere 
farce. 

3. Learning trades. — The prisoners are all condemned to labor 
as part of their punishment, which is “imprisonment in some 
state prison at hard labor ” 

This could be made of great service to many of the prisoners — 
to those, at least, who have learned no trade — for it would enable 
them to earn an honest livelihood on their discharge. 

They are compelled to work, and do work, but that also is made 
eubordinate to the money question, for instead of the labor being so 
directed as to teack the whole of a trade, it is confined to a part 
only of such trade; and the consideration is rarely, if ever, how 
much the prisoner may be benefited, but alrnost, if not quite, always 
how much his labor may be made productive to the finances. 


Il. REWARDS. 

In two important respects a system of rewards has been 
astempted, viz., in “commutation” of sentences and in “ over- 
stent” By “commutation” is meant the power of the prisoners, 
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by good conduct in the prison, to earn a shortening of their terms 
of imprisonment. 

The officers of the prisons are now made the judges of the fact 
whether such commutation is earned or not. This is a power, 
whose exercise demands the utmost care and impartiality, and 
every case must be judged by its own surroundings. But this is 
too much trouble for the officers, or they have not time to perform 
it, and the consequence is that it ceases to be a reward, and coin- 
mutation is obtained by other considerations than that good beha- 
vior which augurs penitence. 

By “overstent” is meant the privilege of the prisoners to earn 
something for themselves, so that, by a course of industry, they 
may have means to aid them on their discharge. 

This, however, is so managed in the prisons that part only of 
the prisoners are permitted to enjoy the privilege — those, for in- 
stance, who work for contractors; and then, instead of retaining 
the amount as aid to them on their discharge, they are often per- 
mitted to receive it during their imprisonment, and spend it on 
luxuries, surreptitiously obtained through the connivance of 
inferior officers. 

Other rewards besides these are accorded to them, such as cor- 
respondence with friends outside, and visits in the prisons from 
such friends. 

These things might be made powerful incentives to good con- 
duct in the prison and to a desire to reform. To do so would 
require nice discrimination and judgment in the prison oflicers. 
But that, again, would be too much trouble for the officers; and 
such visiting and correspondence are governed by the mere caprice 
of the officers, and not by any well digested and wise system. 


Ill. AID TO DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 

When we reflect how hard is the fate of the convict on his dis- 
charge, and how difticult it is for him both to start and to perse- 
vere in an honest life, we can readily perceive the importance of 
this topic. 

Discharged convicts, among us, now depend for aid, at such times, 
on the small sum allowed by the state; on their own surplus earn- 


ings, or “overstent”; and upon the voluntary assistance of indi- 


viduals or societies. 
The state aid is apportioned, not according to the hopefulness 


of the case, but according to the number of miles the prisoner is 
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distant from the place of trial; and such is its limit in amount as 
to seem to have in view, mainly, the removal of the convict from 
the immediate vicinity of the prison. 

Their own earnings are often, as I have mentioned, liable to be 
perverted, and are permitted to become objects of cupidity to the 
prison officers. 

Individual aid is rare, and, in most cases, difficult to get. 

And societies are too few to pertorm all that can be done in this 
regard; for it must be renembered that that aid is most available 
that furnishes employment rather than money. 

This whole matter of aid to the discharged demands and would 
warrant more enlarged means and effort, and an organization which 
shall insure, at once, a sufficiency of aid and an intelligent and 
discreet administration of it. 

It was, chiefly, to this topic that the late Isaac T. Hopper devoted 
the later years of his life, and with such success that, during the 
first year of his devotion to the work, he procured employment 
for fifty-eight discharged convicts, only one of whom turned out 
badly. 

Such is the promised result of wise and persistent efforts in this 
direction; and it assures us that it is worthy of our deepest con- 
sideration. 

All these matters, to which I have thus briefly referred, are full 
of promise of good. They are as yet inchoate, in a great measure, 
and unsystematized; but twenty-tive years of our experimenting 
with them assure us that they may be made most powerful instru- 
ments of reformation in the criminal class of our population ; and, 
as such, | commend them to your attention, and, if you please, to 
the attention of your congress. 

My heart is filled with the hopes thus held out to us, and I would 
that I could, in person, present them to your assemblage; but my 
infirmities forbid, and I must content myself with wishing you God- 


speed, 
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XIII. Rerormarory Discretine as appLiep to Aputr CRrmnats. 
By GAyLorp B. HuBBELL, late Warden of Sing Sing Prison, New York, 


Discipline is a word of broader import than is commonly sup- 
posed. Webster says: “Discipline means to inform the mind, to 
prepare by instructing in correct principles, to instruct and gov- 
ern, to teach rules and practice, to accustom to order and sub- 
ordination.” The fundamental idea is to teach, improve, reform. 
Such is the breadth and scope of the term as applied to the treat- 
ment and training of imprisoned criminals. 

This view would receive abundant confirmation if we had time to 
go into a detail of the processes by which criminals are made, into 
which enter, as chief elements, ignorance, pauperism, squalor, mis- 
ery, neglect, and the vices and even the direct teachings of drunken 
and unnatural parents. But it is not the purpose of this paper to 
show how criminals are made; the object is rather to make mani- 
fest how, after they have become such and have been convicted 
and incarcerated, they may be reformed and reclaimed through 
processes and agencies which ought to have been applied earlier, 
but which, having been withheld at the proper time, ought equally, 
now during their imprisonment, to be applied to the utmost prac- 
ticable extent. 

There is, however, a preliminary inquiry which demands some 
attention. It is, whether adult criminals are susceptible to reform- 
atory influences. On this point I do not myself entertain the 
slightest doubt; and I am confirmed in my belief that they may 
be reformed and saved both by the judgment ef prison oftlicers, 
every way competent to form an opinion on the question, and by 
the facts of experience ; particularly by three notable instances. 

The first is that of Colonel Montesinos in Spain. In the year 
1835, this gentleman, who had been an officer in the Spanish 
army, was made governor of the great prison of Valencia, averag- 
ing from 1,000 to 1,200 prisoners. Prior to his incumbency the 
system of discipline had been one of stern coercion — blows, irons 
and tortures of various names being its instruments. The recom- 
mittals ran up to forty, fifty, and even sixty per cent. Colonel 
Montesinos detetermined to substitute moral for material forces, 
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and govern his prisoners by humanity instead of cruelty. His 
administration lasted fifteen years, and its results were as cheering 
and re-assuring as they were remarkable. By degrees le intro- 
duced trades into his prison till they reached the number of forty- 
three. He allowed each prisoner to choose the trade he would 
learn. For two years no impression was made on the recom- 
mittals; his system not having yet had time to produce its proper 
fruits. During the next ten years, however, the average of yearly 
recommittals did not exceed one per cent; while, during the last 
three years, not a iran came back to the prison who had been sub- 
jected to its discipline. Is not an experience like this most 
significant? Are there not embodied in it whole volumes of 
instruction ? 

Not less extraordinary or less instructive was the experiment of 
Captain Alexander Maconochie on Norfolk Island, This was by 
far the worst of the penal colonies of Great Britain. Captain M. 
took charge of it in 1840, and remained four years on the island. 
Before his arrival, the prisoners, to the number of 1,400, had 
worked in heavy irons, and even when thus manacled, the superin- 
tendent dared to approach them only when guarded by two armed 
soldiers. Captain Maconochie instantly removed the chains trom 
all; and from the first, alone or with his wife, he weut unarmed 
among them; while very soon men, women and children traversed 
the island singly and without fear. The amount of work done by 
the men rapidly increased; the number of offences committed as 
rapidly diminished. But the true test of his success lay in the 
conduct of the men after they had left the island, and when, as a 
matter of course, they were no longer under his direct influence. 
The reconvictions of men discharged by hin were only three per 
cent, while of those discharged in Van Dieman’s Land, though far 
less depraved and imbruted, they amounted to nine per cent. More 
thar four-fifths of his men, after their discharge, either went into 
private service or otherwise earned an honest and respectable live- 
lihood; while the proportion of Van Dieman’s Land men, thus 
conducting themselves, was less than three per cent. Yet full two- 
thirds of his men had been under colonial sentences, having been 
convicted of fresh crimes in the colonies, as well as of those which 
had sent them thither from the mother country, and were regarded 
as the very scum and offscouring of the earth. These noble 
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results were all accomplished through the judicious application of 
kindness, or, in other words, the use of organized persuasion. 

The third experiment to which I have referred is more recent, 
and is still exerting all its beneficent power—I mean the Irish 
prison system, as devised, inaugurated, and for some years adminis- 
tered, by Sir Walter Crofton. The splendid results of this system 
of prison discipline are now too well known to need to be portrayed 
cr dwelt upon at length, and I therefore content myself with this 
passing allusion. 

I have said that the most experienced prison officers believe in 
the practicability of reforming even adult criminals. But I feel 
bound to add that not all prison officers hold this view. Said the 
warden of a large prison to the writer recently: “I think that 
when a prisoner is brought to us, and the gates are once closed 
upon him, he should be considered dead to the world, and the 
world dead to him.” I inquired why he so believed. His reply 
was: “ The practice of allowing prisoners to see their friends once 
in three months subjects the officers to a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble; besides, I think the legitimate object of a prison is to 
punish men for committing crime.” I asked him what reforma- 
tory agencies he would employ. ‘“Ah,” said he, “I do not believe 
in reformation; I believe in punishment.” After a pause, I said : 
“Mr. Warden, you are a father, you have sons. Suppose one of 
them should, in an evil hour, commit an offence, and be con- 
signed to prison for a term of five years; would you think it wise 
and good to consider him dead for the whole of that period? You 
know that boy better than any other person ; you do not believe him 
deeply depraved; you believe that he has been led into this crime 
by the force of some temptation or evil companionship, or is only 
technically guilty. You believe that that boy, broken-hearted 
and crushed under the weight of remorse and sorrow, would give 
the world, if it were at his command, to recall the past and re- 
trace his steps. Do you not think it would be well to have his 
mother, his brothers, his sisters see him, and assure him of their 
continued love and sympathy? Do you not think it would be 
well for you to visit him and give him the benefit of your counsels? 
Would you not like to know that he was treated kindly, and that 
every thing was done that could be to fit him to return to his home 
improved and strengthened to grapple successfully with future 
temptations?” After a considerable pause, during which he 
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seemed lost in reflection, he replied 2“ Really, I did not see it in 
that light before. I—I— think you must be right.” 

Another warden, in a speech to his officers on prison manage- 
ment, used this language: “It is evident that these men are sent 
here for punishment; and now the great question to solve is, how 
shall we proceed to punish them most ?” 

Let us now take a glance at the inmates of a prison. Nearly 
one-fourth of them are minors, under twenty-one years of age. 
Much more than a moiety of the remainder are between twenty- 
one and thirty years of age. Here they are to pass two, five, ten 
of the best years of their lives; and they are certainly to undergo 
a change of some kind. If they survive the years of their impris- 
onment, they will leave the place, not as they entered it, but either 
better or worse. I assume, at this point, that if they are not bet- 
ter men, the fault will, in a large inajority of cases, lie at the door 
of the officers or authorities of the institution in which they are 
confined. ; 

The work to be done is the reformation of criminal men and 
women; generally, as we have seen, young men and young 
women, still in a plastic and impressible state. Such is the work. 
Let us now glance at some of the agencies to be used in the doing of it. 

The first point here is the general principles — the system — on 
which the work is to be conducted. For, although no system will 
run itself and the best will prove a failure in the hands of incom- 
petent men, yet it is very far from being a matter indifferent or 
unimportant, what are the fundamental bases of a prison admin- 
istration. I hold firmly to the opinion that a true reformatory 
discipline must embrace at least three distinct stages: a penal 
stage, of a less or greater duration, to be passed in separation; a 
reformatory stage, much the longest of the three, to be passed in 
associated labor by day, and separate sleeping rooms at night; and 
a probationary or trial stage, designed to test the genuineness of 
the prisoner’s reformation, where the social element shall be made 
prominent, the life and training shall be more natural, and the 
imprisonment itself shall be little more than moral. The idea is, 
that the fate of the prisoner should be placed, measurably, in his 
own hands; that progress toward liberty and increased privileges 
shall be made to depend upon his own exertions and conduct; and 
that thus hope shall be made an ever-present and ever-active force 
in his mind; in effect, more active and more potent than fear. 
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The buildings and grounds of a prison have by no means an un- 
important part to play in its disciplinary management. In the 
same degree in which these are adapted to the work, other things 
being equal, will its discipline be reformatory or otherwise. It is 
often not an easy matter to gain the confidence of a prisoner; and 
yet, without it, little can be effected toward his permanent im- 
provement. He cares little for words, if they are not accompanied 
with acts. If his physical comfort is neglected, you cannot readily 
convince him that you have any great concern for his moral well- 
fare. He may listen attentively to good advice, but it will all pass 
for idle talk, if at night he is confined in a filthy cell, is made to 
sleep in a damp bed, is forced to breathe a foul and fetid atmos- 
phere. Under such circumstances, he will rise in the morning 
weary, languid, moody, and filled with discontent and anger to- 
ward every body and every thing in the world. If, then, you 
would make of a prison a reformatory, you must choose a dry lo- 
eality for your buildings. The site inust be sufficiently elevated 
to admit of perfect drainage. It must be in a healthy neighbor- 
hood, and in the midst of beautiful natural scenery, with an unfail- 
ing supply of pure water, pure air, and heaven’s cheerful and 
health-giving sunlight. On such a site and amid such surround- 
ings must be erected a neat and tasteful rather than a grand and 
costly prison edifice, and it must be so arranged internally as to 
admit of the progressive classification of the prisoners, with its 
chapels, its lecture and school rooms, its library, ete. 

The character and qualifications of the officers are considerations 
of primary importance in any system of reformatory prison disci- 
pline. On this subject, Sir Walter Crofton, in one of his reports 
as director of the Irish convict prisons, uses the following lan- 
guage: “It has been necessary, during the year, to discharge 
several officers from the convict service, as having proved thein- 
selves unfitted for the arduous and responsible duties of prison 
officers. This is to be expected in a service in which the qualifica- 
tions are, to a certain extent, peculiar, and in which, therefore, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to decide, without actual experience — 
whatever may have been a man’s antecedents — whether he will 
eventually become fit for the duties. An extraordinary degree of 
intelligence is not absolutely necessary in a discipline vfticer of a 
convict prison. But a good temper and a fair degree of discretion, 
combined with strict moral habits and quiet firmness of character, 
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are qualifizations without which he cannot succeed in the discharge 
of his duties; and as the want of them, sooner or later, is sure to 
bring discredit on any prison intrusted with the care of convicts, 
as well as injury to the service itself, it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary not to overlook such deficiencies, whatever good qualities may 
otherwise be possessed by a person whose fitness for such duties 
is under consideration.” No doubt Sir Walter is right in saying 
the position of a prison official is one requiring peculiar talents. 
In particular, there are two extremes of character, two qualities 
apparently inconsistent with each other, which must yet be com- 
bined to form the highest style of prison ofticer. These are at once 
a firm and ayielding temper. The true prison officer will be firm 
as a rock, strong as a lion, and yet tender in his feelings, and 
moved by a true human sympathy, so that, when the occasion re- 
quires, he can either stand like Mount Blank, or weep like a woman. 
There are men who are all lion, all firmness, but destitute of any 
sympathetic feeling. Again, there are men who are all tenderness, 
all sympathy, but void of all tenacity of purpose. Neither of 
these will make a perfectly successful prison keeper. The bane 
of the prison system of New York, and, I believe, of most of 
the other states, is the fact that the prisons are under the control 
of party politics, so that both appointments and removals are made 
almost wholly on political grounds, and few officers hold their 
positions long erough to gain much experience in their proper 
duties. 

Industrial training of prisoners is another essential condition, 
without which no prison can ever be made reformatory. Indus- 
{rial and skilled labor is indispensable in every reformatory system 
of prison discipline. It would be a difficult, if not an impossible, 
task for any man, or any company of men, to maintain order and 
carry out a progressive system of discipline with a large number 
of idle prisoners; and next to this, it seems to me, would be the 
difficulty of maintaining order with prisoners engaged in objectless, 
and therefore utterly useless, labor. I have seen a prisoner turn- 
ing a grindstone, with nothing laid upon it to sharpen — not even 
“an ax to grind.” It was evidently, to him, a most disgusting em- 
ployment. In many English prisons there is still much profitless 
labor on the crank, in the treadmill, at shot-drill, and the like. 
The surly looks, the slow, dogged movements, the willful expres- 
sion of the prisoners, show how loathsome this kind of work is to 
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them. Contrast with this system that of Montesinos, already 
described. In the one case the prisoners were working at useful 
employments and sharing in the profits themselves, and reforma- 
tion, to an unprecedented degree, was the effect ; while, under the 
system of bootless work, the prisoners grow more and more hard- 
ened, and are continually preying on society, and as often being 
recommitted to prison. Is any further argument necessary te 
show that well-directed industry is the highest aid to reformation ? 

Educational forces, wisely devised and effectively applied, are 
indispensable to the work of reforming criminals. Now, education 
means something more than merely teaching to read, write and 
eypher. Webster tells us that ‘education comprehends all that 
series of instruction and discipline which is intended to enlighten 
the understanding, correc: the temper, form the manners and habits, 
and fit youth for usefulness in their future situations.” He adds 
‘hat ‘“‘to give them a religious education is indispensable, and an 
immense responsibility rests on parents and guardians who neglect 
these duties.” 

On the subject of educating prisoners, Sir Walter Crofton, in 
one of his earlier reports on the Irish convict prisons, has these 
remarks: ‘Sensible of the great importance of establishing a 
proper system of education in the prisons, through which, unfor- 
tunately, thousands of human beings must pass, who are in turn 
subjected to its influence, we are gratified at being enabled to state, 
that, although much of the past year has been taken up in arranging 
school rooms, classifying prisoners according to their attainments, 
appointing schoolmasters, etc., a great desire has been evidenced 
by the prisoners to receive instruction; and this is the more re- 
markable as proceeding from some advanced in age, who at the 
commencement of the year attended school with the greatest 
reluctance. This applies both to males and females, and we 
believe that so desirable a result has been achieved through great 
exertion on the part of the teachers. Lectures have been estab- 
lished and attended with visible success. The great stumbling- 
block to improvement has been the low and depressing idea that 
prisoners in general hold of their own qualifications, believing it to 
be impossible that they are susceptible of improvement. The exer- 
tion required from their instructors to remove an impression so 
detrimental to progress can be of no ordinary kind, as his constant 
occupation should be that of illustrating and picturing out to the 
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minds of the instructed; but this is no light task, and few there 
are, however gifted they may be in knowledge, who can really 
give effect to this desideratum, but more especially in the case of 
paupers and criminals.” Miss Mary Carpenter remarks that “it is 
the opening and training of the mental powers which is the great 
need of those whose intellectual and moral nature has been uncul- 
tivated and perverted. Throughout the history and workings of 
the Irish convict system, it will be observed that the great object 
of awakening, training and directing aright the intellectual powers 
of the convict has been steadily kept im view as an important 
means of reforming him and preparing him for society. To steady 
perseverance inthis object must much of its success be attributed.” 

The dietary of a prison is an important agency in its discipline, 
taking the term “ discipline ” in the broad signification given to it in 
the opening sentences of this essay. A keeper of one of our prisons 
once said that if the warden would keep the kitchen right, he would 
be responsible for the industry of the prisoners and their general 
good conduct; the significance of which remark is, that when 
prisoners are properly fed, it will be an easy matter to maintain 
order among them, —a pregnant truth. 

The management of the medical department of a prison has a 
close relation to the reformation of its inmates. No officer of a 
penal institution has more influence, for good or for evil, than its 
physician. It being an undoubted law of nature that a healthful 
body is essential to a sound mind, it becomes of vital importance 
that the medical officer should deal not only fairly but kindly and 
even compassionately with prisoners. The physician should in- 
dulge in no prejudices, and he should ignore the fact that he is 
dealing with prisoners. He has nothing to do with the anteced- 
ents of the prison. It is simply his duty to consider the claims 
of humanity, and to apply the resources of the healing art to the 
best of his ability. 

The clothing of prisoners is not beneath the notice of those 
who would impress upon our penal institutions a truly refurmatory 
character. Ihave seen prisoners as proud of a new, clean suit, 
made of the striped prison clothing, as an ordinary laborer would 
be of a suit of broadcloth; on the other hand, I have seen 
them thoroughly disgusted and filled with loathing at being re- 
quired to don old garments, which had been worn and soiled by other 
convicts, perhaps by a different one every time they had been | 
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washed. In some prisons, I know not how many, the convict 
wears always the same garments—outer and under—and it 
would give the authorities in any prison but little trouble to 
secure this end. A little attention like this will vastly aid the work 
of progressive discipline. 

Religious forces, as a matter of course, are a prime necessity 
in the work of changing bad men into good ones; but I forbear 
any treatment of this topic, as it has been assigned to another 
gentleman, an honored and successful moral and religious teacher 
in one of our penal establishments, as a distinct thesis. 

But the discussion of my subject could hardly be considered as 
complete, without a suggestion or two touching the disposal of dis- 
charged prisoners. Much of the perplexity of this problem would dis- 
appear from this question, if prison discipline were, asa general thing, 
made really reformatory ; for, in that case, the prejudice, now so ex- 
tensively felt, against the employment of liberated convicts, would 
speedily disappear, and, as a consequence, they would be readily 
re-absorbed into respectable and virtuous society. But the difh- 
culty at present exists, often to a degree insurmountable, so that it 
is by no means uncommon that released prisoners, who really meant 
to live honestly when they left the prison, have been driven back into 
crime, because nobody would give them employment. Miss Carpen- 
ter, in “ Our Convicts,” gives a thrilling account of a case of this 
kind. She says: ‘‘ Here is a brief history of a criminal career, 
given by an old convict himself to the chaplain of the Bath jail, 
the Rev. W. C. Osborn: ‘I have been told a thousand times to go 
and get work, but it was never said to me, during twenty years, 
while in and out of prison, ‘T’ll give you work.’ Hence I have cost 
the community some £20,000, and I expect to cost it a great deal 
more yet. I was sent to jail two months, when a boy, for stealing 
a loaf of bread, and no one cared for me. I walked to the seaports, 
but in vain. I tramped, sore-footed, thousands of miles, when I 
was a lad, to get honest employment; but it did not answer. I 
was tempted to steal; I stole; I was imprisoned; I was sent to 
Bermuda; I have learned the trade of a thief; and now I intend 
to follow it. I believe all philanthropy to be a mockery, and reli- 
gion a delusion; and I care for neither God nor man. The jail, 
penal servitude, and the gallows are all the same to me.’” Every 
prison officer in America, whose experience covers any considerable 
length of time, can attest that, with but slight changes, this is a 
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true record of the life of thousands of criminals in our own land. 
Well does Miss Carpenter add: “And who is to blame? Are there 
no accessaries to the life of crime this man is leading? How was 
the boy who would tramp, sore-footed, thousands of miles, to get 
honest. employment, transformed into a man who disbelieved 
humanity, scoffed at religion,-and defied the laws of God and 
man? Could such an one be charged with all the blame ?” 

In advance of the thorough reform of our prison system pro- 
posed in this paper, whereby our prisons would be made real adult 
reformatories, society owes a solemn duty to the discharged con- 
vict. Let prison associations be formed in every state, or, if need 
be, in every locality where a large prison is situated. Let them 
ascertain, at the close of each successive month, what prisoners 
are coming out the following month. Let them converse with 
each and ascertain his views, wishes and purposes. Let them put 
themselves in communication and establish relations with master 
workmen and employés all over the state. And let thein spare 
no pains to have places provided, in advance if possible, for every 
discharged prisoner who expresses a willingness to work for his 
bread and lead a better life. : 

And now let us retrace our steps, and cast a brief glance, retro- 
spectively, at our subject. We will picture to ourselves a neat, 
plain edifice, built on a dry soil, somewhat elevated, having the 
means of perfect drainage, and an abundant supply of pure water, 
pure air, and heaven’s cheerful, healthful sunlight. Onr prison is 
furnished with all needful appliances for thorough reformatory 
work. Our arrangements are complete for classification, labor, 
discipline, rewards, promotions, trades, chapel, school and lecture 
rounis, and library, stocked with books, both useful and entertain- 
ing. Our board of managers is selected from the best men of the 
state, whose views are large, and whose heart is thoroughly in the 
work. Our warden is a man of experience, integrity, humanity, 
judgment and firmness. Our clerk is sober, honest and capable. 
Our medical officer is kind, gentle, attentive and skillful. Our 
chaplain is a man of deep-toned piety and apt to teach, with his 
whole being absorbed in his work. The corps of assistants is 
composed of men carefully selected, thoroughly trained, and in- 
telligently and faithfully devoted to their work. And last, though 
not least, our schoolmaster is one of those large-hearted, patient, 
unselfish, sympathetic men, whom it is hard to find; but we have 
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found him. Our whole band of officers work so harmoniously 
together for the reformation of the prisoners, that the most igno- 
rant and degraded feel that they have their best welfare at heart. 
The prisoners share in their earnings. Each is taught some use- 
ful trade or business. They are allowed some liberty in their 
choice of employment. The lectures delivered to them have a 
practical bearing; and when the work of reformation is com- 
pleted, there is a well organized band of christian men and women 
to care for the prisoner, to shield him from the too violent assaults 
of temptation, to find work for him, and in every possible way to 
surround him with good influences. Who can doubt the result 
under such a system of training and pains-taking? With such 
forces in active and constant operation, success is assured, failure 
impossible. 
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XIV. Tur Prorosep Votunteer Aputt Rerormatory at WAR- 
saw, New York —rrs Ortcrn, History, Puan oF ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ANTICIPATED ReEsutts. 


By Hon. Wm. H. Mernitz, Secretary of the Board of Managers, Warsaw, N. Y. 


The Educational and Industrial Reformatory at Warsaw, N. Y., 
originated in the philanthropic heart and reflective mind of the 
Rev. U. M. Fisk, of La Grange, Wyoming county, a gentleman 
ot marked ability and thorough culture, who had, for many years, 
dreamed of an institution for the moral cure of criminals, where 
hope should be nurtured instead of crushed, where evil should be 
overcome with good, and the victims of weakness and wickedness 
be restored to themselves and their fellow men, without taking 
the fearful plunge out of the bosom of society into prison. Resolv- 
ing to put into practical effect his long-pondered plans on this sub- 
ject, he consulted friends at Warsaw whom he had observed to 
have “the habit of suecess,” and application was made at the last 
session of the New York legislature for a charter. 

Ex-Governor Seymour, Governor Hoffinan, Rey. Dr. Wines, Gay- 
lord B. Hubbell, Esq., and others, whose experience and position 
gave weight to their influence and value to their judgiaent, en- 
couraged and aided Mr. Fisk, who had also been greatly strength- 
ened by the hearty devotion of Rev. Charles Cravens to the work. 

The legislature granted the charter, incorporating the institution. 
Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour, of Utica; Hons. Augustus Frank, 
Wm. Bristol and Wm. H. Merrill, of Warsaw; Isaac Butts. Esq., 
of Rochester; Prof. E. H. Russell, of Le Roy; and L. W. Thayer, 
Esq., and David MeWethy, of Warsaw, with five persons to be 
appointed by the governor, were contained the board of managers. 
Recognizing the truth, so succinctly stated in the principles sug- 
gested to AIR congress, that “the two master forces opposed to the re- 
form of the inte system are political appointments and instability 
of administration,” the charter makes the first eight persons named 
hold their office during pleasure, with power to appoint successors, 
and the five appointed by the governor for ten years. The officers 
of the institution, whom the managers are to appoint, may not 
be removed, “except for cause, set forth in written charges, and 
after a full hearing.” The managers are to report annually to the 
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legislature, and they are to receive for their services “no com- 
pensation, except for expenses incurred in the discharge of neces- 
sary official duties.” 

The object of the reformatory is briefly defined in the charter 
to be, “the reclaiming of persons who have been convicted of first 
offences, the punishment for which would be imprisonment in a 
state prison for a term not exceeding five years;” and the managers 
are to “ receive under their care and instruction such persons, con- 
victed of first offences, as shall be intrusted to them in the discre- 
tion of the courts, under such rules and regulations as shall be 
prescribed by law.” The corporation is given power to purchase 
not less than two hundred acres of land, and erect buildings for 
the accommodation of two hundred persons, “from moneys to be 
raised by voluntary gifts from the people.” 

The act of incorporation, though brief in terms, is broad in its 
scope; but the details of organization and management were lett 
to subsequent legislation, and to the action of the board of man- 
agers. The institution is placed outside the exclusive control of 
the state, partly to give to its management an element of stability 
and independence which our political prison system precludes, and 
partly because the state has not yet reached the point of abandon. 
ing a system that each year requires more prison room, and of 
applying to the problem of crime and its cure the teachings of 
experience, the principles of a just criminal jurisprudence, and 
the blessed doctrines of christianity. ‘The vital principle of the 
proposed reformatory is, that it shall seek to save rather than to 
punish — to give to its inmates hope, and furnish them self-helps 
to their own reclamation — recognizing the bane of despair and 
the futility of force as elements in reformatory discipline. To 
this end it will substitute moral for physical influences, and seek 
the moral cure of the offender rather than the execution of an 
arbitrary sentence which “ protects society ” by huddling the weak 
and the wicked, the tempted and the tempters, indiscriminately 
behind prison bars, and turns them loose peremptorily, perhaps 
ten-fold more dangerous than when their punishment began ! 

The classes that the reformatory will aim to reach are those 
convicted for the first time of the lighter grade of legal misde- 
meanors. As, under our present system, it has been forcibly said 
by Governor Seymour, in a speech explaining and approving the 
objects in view, that “ we punish not the offence, but the name of 
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the offence,” and look not at the man uor at the circumstances of 
his tall, but at the absurd nomenclature of a stereotyped statute. 
This class will include persons technically guilty of crime, but 
morally very far from being given over to the utter hardness of 
heart, which a malefactor’s doom would be likely to create within 
them. A second class, and a very large one, is composed of those 
who have led lives as fair as the mass of their tellow-men, but who, in 
some unguarded hour, fell into crime or were betrayed into it in a 
moment of overmastering passion or resistless temptation. In brief, 
it is the design of the reformatory to reach all first offenders, in 
whose case mitigating circumstances may exist, or hope be found 
that, under proper influences, they would recover from the effects 
of their transgression, and lead thereafter useful and honest lives, 
instead of being given over to the hopeless degradation and utter 
despair that follow a commitment to state prison. It is to give 
value to these circumstances, and to supply these influences, that 
the Warsaw reformatory is organized. Clearly convinced that the 
reclamation of such offenders is possible, deeply feeling that it is a 
more excellent way than their indiscriminate punishment, the 
managers believe that reformatory efforts will be found to be more 
entirely successful when they precede, rather than follow, imprison- 
ment. As chains and dungeons, the rack and the thumb-screw, 
the solitary system and kindred enormities, have given way to a 
discipline more in consonance with the age, so it seems to those 
engaged in this effort that even prison reformatory agencies will 
yet be vivitied by the spirit of the transgressor’s Great Friend, and 
be based more completely on good-hope, thorongh kindness and 
innate manhood. If the most iron-clad statutes will not prevent 
transgressions, nor the stoutest bars and highest walls make men 
forsake evil, is it the most practical wisdom to shut a man up, even 
in a refurmatory, and say, “go to, now —we propose to put you 
under lock, behind the contractor, into iron leading strings, and 
reform you off-hand for your own and the state’s good?” If a sys- 
tem of graded prisons and reformatories meets the true require- 
ments of human nature, and is a feature of any just criminal code, 
is there not room for an institution which recognizes the great 
truth, that moral reformation, like the keenest punishment, comes 
from within —that it is born of hope. nurtured by kindness, 
strengthened by confidence and made perfect through educational 
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and religious influences— an institution not at all penal, and less 
reformatory even than simply helpful ? 

These being the classes to reach and this the central idea of our 
reformatory, all the rules governing it shall be based on respect, 
kindness and good will for the inmates. There shall be no walls 
nor bars —no cells nor punishments. An ample farm and work- 
shops will give to the inmates opportunities to labor, and they 
shall enjoy an encouraging portion of the rewards of their labor. 
Religious privileges to touch the heart, and educational appliances 
to enlighten the mind, shall have the free play which only self: 
respect and hope in the breasts of the subjects of them can give. 
In short, it is intended to be a retreat, a home, a workshop and a 
school, combined in one— an asylum for repentance and the treat- 
ment of moral maladies—a half-way house of redemption be- 
tween society and the prison. 

Into this institution will be received such first offenders as, by 
law, the courts may direct—it being taken as granted that the 
state would gladly protect society by checking rather than crystal- 
izing crime, if that shall be found the more effectual way. They 
shall come with the sentence of the law suspended over them — 
physically free, but morally bound to remain until such time as the 
governor of the state, upon the recommendation of the board of 
managers, shall pronounce them ready to be restored to society, 
with all their rights unimpaired and their offences rubbed out; 
but if any one proves incorrigible, or leaves the institution with- 
out honorable discharge, he shall be liable to all the penalties of 
the original sentence. It shall be the one chance, which many, 
missing under our present system, are lost forever. The details of 
the working plan must, of course, be arranged after the dictates of ex- 
perience, but the general principles I have attempted to fairly state. 

Governor Hoffman appointed as the other five managers, Hon. 
G. B. Hubbell, of Sing Sing ; Judge John B. Skinner, of Buffalo ; 
Gen. A. S. Diven, of Elmira; and Hons. B. F. Angel and Scott 
Lord, of Geneseo. The board met at Warsaw on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, and organized as follows : 

President — Hon. Horatio Seymour. 

Vice-President— Hon. John B. Skinner. 

Secretary — Hon. Wm. H. Merrill. 

Treasurer — Hon. Augustus Frank. 

Executive Committee— Messrs. Butts, Bristol, Frank, Merrill, 


Russel], Thayer. 
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The Rey. Messrs Fisk and Cravens were appointed agents to 
present the enterprise to the people, and to solicit contributions to 
carry it out. They have entered upon their work with a zeal and 
faith that deserve success. And the friends of the institution con- 
fidently hope to see inaugurated a beneficent and needed reform, 
whose influence shall be felt wherever the teachings of christianity 
wre cherished, or the principles of a righteous and rational criminal 
jurisprudence are understood. 
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XV. Tue Imeorrance anp Power or Retictovs Forces 1x 
Prisons. 


By Rey. C. C. Foote, Chaplain of the Detroit House of Correction, Michigan. 


The cardinal attribute that distinguishes man from all iower 
orders of beings is the religious faculty, or the power of knowing, 
apprehending and rendering allegiance to the Author of his being. 

Into this faculty the divine forces are cast for restoring and 
holding fallen man to the legitimate end of his creation. 

By this faculty, moral assimilation to, and society with, God are 
possible. Eliminate from man’s nature this constitutional attri- 
bute, and God will be to him the forever unknown. With it, he 
may and ought to be the well-known. 

God made man upright. And the first deflection from this nor- 
mal condition is in a usurpation by other attributes in man’s con- 
stitution over the religious faculty, the voluntary dethroning of the 
rightful sovereign in the moral domain, and the enthroning of the 
lower faculties. Into this realm of unlawful rule we must direct 
our exploring search for the source and cause of all the crimes that 
infest society and afflict the state. Thence are peopled all the 
prisons of the world. 

With these postulates, it were an easy task to demonstrate ‘the 
importance of religious forces in prisons.” By religious forces are 
to be understood those truths and influences that are correlated to 
inan’s religious faculty, and that are naturally adapted to restore 
legitimate supremacy to his spiritual nature. The ¢mportance of 
these forces may be measured by the value of the interest to be 
secured. An appalling ruin falls on our vision. Beings formed after 
the similitude of God are lost — lost to themselves, to their friends, 
to the state, and to God. 

How shall the lost be reclaimed and restored? There can be 
but one response. Enlist the forces that God has ordained to re-in- 
state the religious faculty in its rightful supremacy. The inmates 
of prisons are men. As such they fall under and are subject to 
the law of God’s regenerating and restoring grace, which revolu- 
tionizes the regnant powers in man; supplants delight in evil by 
preference for the good; exiles passion and enshrines purity in the 
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affections; transforms the recipient from an evil-doer into a well- 
doer ; and, in a word, makes *‘ all things new.” 

The agencies and forces of God to reform and save man outside 
prison gates must, therefore, be the same for achieving ‘ike results 
for those inside. These agencies and forces are the gospel of the 
Son of God, properly proclaimed by the living ministers of God. 
“Tam not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for dz is th. power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” “It pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 
(But not by foolish preaching, mark !) “‘ God manifest in the flesh,” 
that He might receive sinners, that He might eat with sinners, 
that He might be tempted with sinners, that He might forgive 
sinners, that He might give His incarnate life to save sinners 
— God loving sinners unto the death —this, and this only,is the 
power that subdues, and holds in subjection, wills of adamant 
and affections totally perverted. 

Instructive lectures, libraries and schools are helps, invalnable 
and indispensable helps; yet only helps. The failure to combine 
secular education with the theme of this paper, as requested by the 
committee of arrangements is from no depreciation of the import- 
ance of “educational agencies,” but from a conviction that an 
effort to do justice to both in so brief a space would result in a 
failure to do justice to either. In atrue criminal reformatory, the 
work shop, the school room and the chapel will become indispen- 
sable auxiliaries — neither saying to the other, “‘I have no need of 
thee.” This will constitute the “three-fold cord, not easily 
broken,” in attaining the end sought. Icebergs are not dissolved 
by light, but by heat; and congealed affections cannot be 
‘thawed out” by intellectual illumination, but by the power of 
love. The omnipotent force tor good, in the “ chief of sinners” 
“saved by grace,” was the “love of Christ.” 

And yet, with this method of God blazing in the sacred oracles 
like a constellation of morning stars, the state has wearied itself 
to exorcise from the souls of criminals demon influences by motives 
purely legal and punitive. And the result has been the very 
opposite of that intended. They have simply “raised the devil,” 
a result foreseen and foretold three thousand years ago by the 
prophet Isaiah: ‘‘ Why should ye be stricken any more? ye will 
revolt more and more.” Hence was Sinai, with its thunders and 
lightnings, its stripes and its blood, supplanted by Calvary, 
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achieving expiation and breathing forgiveness tor offenders in “ the 
omnipotence of loving kindness.” 

A reformatory without religious forces must therefore, in the 
nature of things and from necessity, be a failure. 

Having established the first proposition in our thesis — the im- 
portance of religious forces in prisons — it remains to demonstrate 
the power or eflicacy of these forces. These must necessarily be 
modified by the quality of the material to be wrought upon, by the 
agencies employed, and by the opportunity furnished. 

1, As to the material—-- utopian as the assertion may appear — it 
is nevertheless true that the inmates of prisons furnish a material 
quite as feasible (if not more so, for the conquests of the gospel) 
as can be found in an equal number of “ outsiders.” 

It is an easier task to arraign, try, convict and condemn these 
at the tribunal of conscience than “the ninety and nine” that, in 
their own eyes, “need no repentance.” This achieved, and our 
work is half accomplished. 

It should be remembered, also, that it is not the form or name 
of crime that constitutes the measure of its guilt, but the degree 
of light, or the power of moral vision, under which the act is done, 
Convicts, as a class, dwell in a land of shadows and twilight. 
Hence they have not passed through the indurating process of 
light resisted. To the appalling thunders of Sinai and the 
melting acents of Calvary, they are not inured. The truth has them, 
therefore, at a double advantage. Why, but for these reasons, was 
the Great Teacher more successful with publicans and harlots than 
with those who said “they had no sin.” 

2. Concerning the agenczes for propagating religious forces in 
prisons, where a volume might be filled, a few sentences must 
suffice. 

Like the apostle to the Gentiles, the chaplain of a prison reforma- 
tory should “ know no man after the flesh.” In the flock commit- 
ted to his care, he should behold no special criminal, no desperado ; 
not even the red spot of the assassin should he descry upon a soli- 
tary garment. Towering above all else, and inclusive of all else, 
he should know but that one comprehensive condition, humanity 
in ruins, to be saved. 

Each man’s idiocracy may well be left with his own conscience 
and with his God. Like the Good Shepherd, the chaplain’s mission 
is to find and restore the lost. For these he should cherish a love 
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so ardent, so profound, that in all verity he can affirm with his 
Divine Master, “I lay down my life for the sheep.” In these 
offenders he should behold moral treasures so ineffably precious as 
to justify the utmost self-denial for their acquisition. He that 
cannct aftirm to his own conscience the possession of these qualifi- 
cations should seek some other theater for the exercise of his tal- 
ents than that furnished by the imprisoned offspring of God. 

3. Essential and imperative as these qualifications may be ior 
the chaplaincy, they may all be rendered null and void by ecrcum- 
scribed opportunity. 

Subjugate your religious forces to the dictation of authorities 
that neither fear God nor regard man, in whose moral nature the 
fires of benevolence never burn, who are themselves prisoners to 
the rule of selfish likes and dislikes — to self-indulgence aad love 
of ease — who seek not the prisoners’ but their own good — who 
find more pleasure in breaking a prisoner’s head with a cane than 
his heart with prayer —let such potentates be in the ascendancy, 
and, though proclaimed by an angel from heaven, “the word of 
God” would “be bound,” the “grace of God” would be * of 
none effect.” 

But reverse this order. Let “the powers that be” be in sym. 
pathy with the end sought by the gospel, let them be men with 
whom the grand desideratum shall be the inauguration of a pena- 
logical economy effectual for the supplanting of vice with virtue, 
for the moral cure of the sin-blighted ones, subject to their admin- 
stration; and if you have not perfected, you have greatly facili- 
tated, the opportunity of your religious forces. 

Here it must be aflirmed that the starving basts to which, as a 
rule, the salaries of prison chaplains are reduced, trenches neces- 
sarily upon their opportunity. Time, that should be sacrediy con- 
secrated to the flock, is secularized to the eking out of a liveli- 
hood; and this, because the popular vision is so obscured that it 
beholds not an “an immortal crown” imperiled in the condition 
of the prisoner. He is but a “ pest of society,” about whom the 
chief solicitude is, that he make no drafts on the coffers of a 
mammon-worshiping people. Give them a financier that will 
bless their eyes with a balance sheet of a few thousands to the 
credit rather than to the debdié of the state, and his praises shall 
be wafted through the nation. But give them a chaplaincy that 
shall (as is the case in some of our prisons), by the good grace of 
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God, turn such multitudes from vice and crime to lives of virtue, 
that waves of joy shall roll through the heavens, and the tidings 
thereof will, by the mass of inen, be neither known nor cared for 
beyond the prison walls; and, if we may judge from their silence, 
a large majority of the religious journals of the day have never 
heard of a revival in a prison. You may find in their columns the 
Jinancial status of nearly every penal establishnent in the land. 
The dollar! the dollar! fills the entire heaven of the popular 
vision. The flight heavenward of a ransomed heir of immortality 
cannot, therefore, be seen. 

It avails nought that your religious forces are effectual to the 
securing of a spiritual wealth that outweighs all the’ glittering 
dust of the globe. They are the ‘‘non-producing” department, 
hence their support must be measured by that rule. 

It will yet be proclaimed — it may, therefore, as well be pro- 
claimed now — that not financial success in a prison reformatory, 
but the ereation of virtue, should be the first consideration — the 
MAN first, and mammon afterward. 

And this affirmation is not a “sneer” at financial success, but a 
solemn testimony against the economy that would place, in even 
scales, the immortality of a convict and the dollars and cents he 


b) 


may earn. 

Having taken from him his freedom of self-control, shall the 
prison regard his self-support as of equal moment with his refor- 
mation and salvation? Such a proposition should be met with a 
whirlwind of protests. ; 

The prison should be no more a prison, save in the restraint, 
the discipline and the labor. The new science you are creating 
demands for itself a nomenclatu‘e and a literature of its own. 
In Jaying the corner stone of p1.son reform Howard reared for 
himself a monument more durable than the colossal masses of 
Egyptian architecture. It should be ours to perfect a structure 
so long ago undertaken. In completing your task, make your 
judiciary a paternal department, whose duty shall be the matricu- _ 
lation of offenders in the “college for reforming morals,” there to 
be retained until sufficiently matured in virtue to graduate with 
a “good degree.” Or, convert your prisons into Bethesdas for 
morally “impotent folk,” there to be cared for till “made whole 
of whatsoever disease they have.” 

Or, if you will gladden the eyes of philanthropy by inscribing 
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in letters of gold on the prison door, ‘t The House of Salvation,” 
where weak or vicious persons, having been compelled to come in 
and attend the gospel feast, shall be fed with the “sincere milk of 
the word,” until their perverted moral tastes shall be restored to a 
normal condition. 

Will it be affirmed that the inauguration of such a régime in 
the present low tone of society is an impossibility? Then we will 
agitate until the good time comes. Let us double the progress of 
the past twenty-five years in the next five, and the goal is attained. 

For the actual achievements of religious forces, see the various 
chaplains’ reports in ‘‘ the 25th annual report of the prison associa- 
tion of New York,” by Rev. Dr. Winus. 

From these reports are brought to us the most cheering and 
encouraging tidings of what God has wrought in the reformation 
of multitudes, who give good evidence of having passed from 
death unto life. Lips blistered with blasphemy have become redo- 
lent with the breath of prayer. Scoffers have fastened their tear- 
ful eyes in faith upon the cross. The lovers of evil have transferred 
their affections to things heavenly. Belligerents have become the 
children of peace. The hardened in crime have become contrite. 
Multitudes, fallen away from every thing of “ good report,” have 
been reclaimed and restored to their friends, to occupy hon- 
orable and happy positions in society. The prophetic tidings pro- 
claiming “liberty to the captive, the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound,” were never more joyously hailed than by those 


hanging in breathless silence upon the lips of the prison chaplain, 
And — 


“Still, thy love, O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison; 
Through all the depths of sin and loss, 
: rops the plummet of thy cross; 
Never yet abyss was found, 
Deeper than thy cross can sound.” 


This paper would be marred with a culpable incompleteness, 
were it to pass unnoticed the doubts and embarrassments with 
which the reformation of the inmates of penal institutions are 
incumbered. We are reminded by a class whose doubts seem 
stronger than their good wishes, that lingering beneath the exte- 
rior of these professed reformations, there is oft times existing a 
guile, a deception, a lack of sincerity, that justify the inference 
that these reformations are not radical, but superficial; not genu- 
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me, but assumed. Our response admits the facts in part, but 
denies the inference. 

1. Do you demand immaculate virtue from the start in the 
reformed convict? Are you willing to have your own virtue 
tested by that rule? Are not your daily orisons, “ Forgive us our 
trespasses?” Why then pronounce the reformation of these weak 
ones in virtue spurious because of their trespasses? Or, are the 
sins of culture and education less sins than the faults of the rude 
and ignorant ? 

2. But why go mousing among prisons for contradictions to a 
life of virtue, when they are furnished to your hand in the daily 
walks of citizen life? You pity, but do not damn, the man of 
God, even if he cut the golden rule at right angles. We ask but the 
same charity tor reformed prisoners. 

3. You demand that the regenerating grace of God shall cure 
a man perfectly, at the very start, from the effects of pernicious 
habits of a life-long growth. You would give the leaven no time 
to work—you wonld have it leaven the Inmp the instant it 
touches it! you will not wait for “the blade first, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear.” But you will have the full corned 
ear spring direct from the ground, and that as soon as the seed is 
planted! Your demands are not only super-natural, but super- 
gracious as well. A wounded tree, mollified with healing salve, 
and girt about with protecting bandages, demands time for demon- 
strating its recuperative force. We ask you to extend a like 
patience to sin-wounded souls, bound up in the healing grace of 
God. 

4, Does the objector fail to see that, if his inferences and judg- 
ments are legitimate, he has impeached the wisdom of God! 
You surely would not demand of us higher types of godliness than 
those secured by the labors of Christ’s apostles, But were there not 
imperfections and inconsistencies as glaring and as deplorable as 
you can designate in prison reformations among their converts? 

The bible student needs no rehearsal of these deflections from 
the divine example. If consistent, the objector will pronounce 
the results of apostolic labor a failure, and their converts shams ; 
and thus does he impeach the wisdom of God for the outlay of 
grace, whose fruits are but abortions, as the objector is logically 


compelled to affirm. 
Finally, having by the blessing of God saved these unfortunate 
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criminals from the social and spiritual perdition in which we found 
them, we dismiss them from our care, to try their chances among 
the thousand snares which society, not less criminal than them- 
selves, has spread for them. If they are again “ taken captive,” 
and “led away with the error of the wicked,” heaven and earth 
shall justly hold, not “the religious forces in prisons,” but society 
itself, which coldly repels them from her door and bids them stand 
aside as less “holy” than she, as in no small degree responsible 
for their fall. 


ee —_- -—— 
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XVI. Tur Prison Scnoot. 


By H. S. TarBe.1, Teacher in the Detroit House of Correction. 


The following paper on prison schools has been written at the 
request of the committee of arrangements, and embodies the 
experience of a little more than one year in the management of 
such a school in the Detroit house of correction. It aims to set 
forth the necessity, requisites, method and results of the true 
prison school, and as the writer has in charge two large union 
schools, as well as the instruction of the male prisoners of the 
Detroit house of correction, it is written from the stand-point of 
experience. It assumes that education is valuable as a preventive 
of crime, and that to awaken the intellect often opens the best 
road to the heart. But were it possible to show that an educated 
man is as likely to be a criminal as an ignorant one, even then 
a part only of the foundation of the structure here reared will be 
removed, and the prison school! will still have sufficient reason for 
its existence, unless it can be further proved (which is impossible) 
that mental culture is positively detrimental in its influence upon 
the character. This essay further assumes that the reformation of 
criminals is an object to be sought by prison authorities. It is not 
necessary to claim that this should be the exclusive or even the 
leading aim of their efforts. It is enough that wise and true- 
hearted men regard it as important. 

The necessity of prison-schools will appear, if one carefully con- 
siders the state of education among prisoners as a class. If 
prisoners correctly represented the state of education in our com- 
munities, there would be just ground for alarm, and we should 
have every thing to fear from the domination of the ignorant masses, 
under the leadership of ambitious and unscrupulous demagogues. 
But whether the state of education among prisoners be higher or 
lower than that of the community from which they come, the fact 
remains that, as a class, they are uneducated and ignorant. That 
every person should be able to read with sufiicient facility to ren- 
der the exercise agreeable to himself; that he should have suffi- 
cient acquaintance with numbers to be able to calculate his wages 
and expenses; and that he should be able to write a legible hand, 
seems a standard of attainment modest enough, surely, and readily 

25 
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to be reached in this land of newspapers and public schools. But, 
taking the Detroit house of correction as a criterion, we shall find 
fully seventy-five per cent of the prisoners falling Belse the very 
moderate standard named, which seems the lowest that can avail for 
the practical duties of life. From the report of the teacher of the 
male department of the Detroit house of correction for 1869, 
we learn that sixty-five per cent of the men could not write num- 
bers consisting of two figures, and that seventy-four per cent of 
them could not give the ordinary combinations of the multiplica- 
tion table. What place in society can such men fill? Not even 
as day laborers are they capable of collecting and spending their 
wages without the hazard of being cheated. A sense of inferiority 
leads them to seek companionship with the low, in whose presence 
that reasonable amount of self-assertion and comparative excellence, 
which every man feels to be his birthright, may find play. Assuch 
men are exposed to the deceptions and trickery of persons shrewder 
than themselves, a feeling of suspicion and unjust treatment is apt 
to get possession of them; and they seek ways of reprisal and 
opportunities of reversing the inequalities of property and posi- 
tion, which seem to them so unfair to themselves. They are now 
in a state of mind which disposes them to stifle the feeble voice of 
conscience with the sophistry that they are no worse than others, 
and that the world owes them a living, and they are bound to 
have it. 

Shall we shut a man out from all that is elevated, and then 
complain that he seeks the low for companionship? Shall we 
debar him from that which exalts, and then punish him be- 
cause he is debased? Shall we give him no capacity for a 
higher social life, and then wonder that he is satisfied with 
the society of the groveling? To give to the inmates of our 
prisons higher thoughts, increased acquisitions, and desires for a 
better life, is the object of the prison school. The question of 
its place and basis is at once novel, difficult and important, and 
the solution of the problem will require a careful study of the 
mental condition and characteristics of the persons to be instructed. 
The methods employed cannot be wholly, or even mainly, those used 
with most suecess in the case of the children of our public schools. 
A moment’s consideration of the difference in circumstances, 
opportunities, intellectual development and tastes of the pupils of — 
the prison school and the public school will be sufticient to show 
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the necessity for the use of different methods in their management 
and instruction. 

Prisoners are not children, and they are sensitive to being treated 
as such. On the other hand, the instruction adapted to the 
college is equally unsuited to them, for while there are, in not a 
few, manly characteristics and development in certain directions, 
there is only the knowledge of the child. Nor ean we borrow for 
prisoners the methods of the reform school on account of the 
great variety in their ability, age and attainments. 

Those prisoners who have not yet learned to read with sufficient 
facility to use a text-book to advantage, will learn only under the 
eye and by the aid of the teacher, and should receive instruction 
every evening, if their best progress is sought ; while those who can 
be expected to study will need the alternate evenings only and what 
of daylight may be so employed, for the preparation of lessons for 
recitation. 

The school room should be large and airy, so that the several 
classes may be separated from each other as much as possible, 
with each its own centre of interest. It-should be so lighted that 
one may readily see to read in every part of it, and should be 
cheerful in appearance, and tastefully fitted up. While cells, 
clothing and food may be of the plainest, the appliances for the 
religious and intellectual improvement of the prisoners should be 
ample and attractive. The most important element in the whole 
arrangement is a suitable teacher. He should be a philanthropist 
certainly, and a friend to the prisoner, but he must be more than 
these. He must bea pains-taking, consistent, steadfast man, of so 
much character and scholarship as to secure the respect and confi- 
dence of the prisoners. There must be no sham, no mere assump- 
tion about him; for of all shrewd observers of men and motives, of 
all lynx-eyed detectors of humbug and affectation, the inmates 
of our prisons are the sharpest. The school room is a different 
place from the workshop, and must be controlled by different 
appliances. The teacher must secure the moral co-operation of the 
pupils, or his work will be a failure. If to the qualities just indi- 
cated, together with sound common sense and a sincere interest in 
his work, can be added an easy address and power to adapt him- 
self to cireumstances, the essential requisites of the teacher will 
have been secured. A practical acqnaintance with the best 
methods of instruction will be found of great service, but is less 
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indispensable than a ready, fertile, logical mind. Of course, booxs 
will be necessary, and school apparatus, such as maps, charts and 
movable blackboards, which can be placed in front of each class 
as required. An organ, to aid in the singing at the opening exer- 
cises, is not unimportant. 

Thus furnished, the work of instruction may commence, and, if 
the prison authorities afford their sanction and sympathy, and their 
presence as often as inay be, it will essentially aid the end in view. 

The first labor will be that of classification. As instruction in 
reading and numbers will form the greater part of the work to be 
done, it will be best to make the larger classification according to 
skill in reading, and the more minute subdivisions with reference 
to progress in arithmetic. Classes should not be too large; not 
more than ten to fifteen should constitute a class, and they had 
better be under than over this number. The better educated 
prisoners may be placed in charge of the elementary classes. Prob- 
ably, indeed, every class may be so taught, and “the teacher” 
become virtually a principal or superintendent, directing the 
whole, and teaching now this class, now that, a few minutes or a 
half hour at a time, as may be necessary to indicate methods of 
instruction or determine the progress of the pupils. The general 
aspect of the school room will thus become much like that of a 
well regulated Sunday school. If proper discrimination in the 
selection of convict teachers be exercised, having reference to the 
mental and moral characteristics as well as literary qualifica- 
tions of those selected, no difficulty will be found in practice to 
arise from this method, either as regards the spirit in which the 
several classes will receive their teachers, or the progress they will 
make, The necessity of small classes and numerous teachers will 
appear, when it is considered that, from the construction and 
changing membership of these classes, they cannot be handled as 
such absolute units as the classes in our public schools, but much 
individual work must be done, and each prisoner receive such aid 
as he personally and immediately needs. Still, an approach to the 
proper unity of a class should be made. The methods usually 
employed in commercial colleges will correspond quite nearly with 
those that, in this respect, should be adopted in prisons. 

The school should be opened each evening with singing and a 
short address on some topic of general interest, either pursuing 
some selected theme or answering questions which have been 
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deposited in the question box. These exercises, by imparting 
information, arousing interest, and attractively displaying the 
beauties of the world of science and of thought, can be made as 
valuable as it will be interesting to the convict scholars. 

Of the pupils at least eighty per cent will be found to range in 
scholastic attainment with children in our public schools of the 
ages of six to twelve years, while the remaining twenty per cent will 
stretch from this point onward to the standard of the lawyer and 
the physician. It would simplify the matter to admit to the school 
only the eighty per cent of average capacity, but it would probably 
damage the spirit of the school and the estimation in which it 
would be held by the prisoners. These better educated men give 
character to the school, take off its school-boy aspect, and are 
needed, if of suitable character, to give instruction. Of course 
men, with the meager attainments here indicated, have either 
never had, or never improved, the opportunities for education 
which our school system affords. They have neither the knowl- 
edge, the habits nor the inclinations of scholars. Men they are in 
most respects, but children in knowledge, impatient of continuous 
thought, unaccustomed to sober, mental work, untamed as colts, 
and indifferent and heedless as those who have no proper sense of 
their need of intellectual culture. 

The-active curiosity of childhood has departed, and the verbal 
memory of that age has, from disuse, become faltering and feeble. 
To commit to memory the words of a text-book is a task to which 
very few of them are equal, and, if insisted on, would make school 
and study a task indeed. But, as they have been accustomed to 
gather only the thought from reading or discourse, and, as they 
have a mental strength and grasp much greater than a child during 
his first attempts at learning, the point, the fact, the truth of the 
book will be gained more readily by them,than by the child. 
Whoever imagines that, because he is dealing with a man who 
cannot read, he is toying with a child, is very liable to find out his 
mistake in a manner not the most agreeable. The judgment and 
reasoning powers of such men, schooled by necessity and adventure, 
are frequently sharp; and they cut straight through sham, pretense, 
semblance or assumption. Not that the formal logic of demon- 
stration is exhibited by them, or that their thoughts have that clear 
method of running from cause to consequence which would char- 
acterize a mind of s‘milar power, if disciplined in the logical 
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methods of ordinary instruction by trained teachers. Still, the 
end is attained by some principle of inference, or some intuitive 
action of the mind, which gives a result, as the pupil would say, 
“near enough.” 

They cannot be depended on for any work that may seem tedious, 
as the grace of intellectual patience has little place in their minds. 
One of the chief differences between cultivated and uncultivated 
minds is the power of connected, continuous thought in the one, 
and the want of it in the other. Bright, sharp, incisive thoughts 
are frequent comers to even the uneducated mind; but such a mind 
cannot arrange them into a consistent and harmonious whole. In 
this respect, the untutored adult is more childlike than the child. 
Neither are they as observant of minute differences as children. 
A general blunting or deadening of the bodily as well as mental 
perceptions seems to have taken place. An unsymmetrical develop- 
ment of mental capacity is apparent —sharpened in some directions, 
dulled in others. Mere shades of thought, like shades of color on 
the color-blind, produce no impression. Slight differences in form 
or meaning are nearly imperceptible. For instance, it often hap- 
pens that men who have not learned to read can hardly be made 
to see that such words as there and then, though and thought, do 
not look precisely alike. 

It is a hard, but not a hopeless task, to teach such men; and the 
difficulty is increased by their lack of the unquestioning confidence 
of children. Confidence that never doubts is a characteristic of 
childhood, implanted by the Creator to render their instruction an 
easy and a grateful task. But this exists only in unsophisticated 
youth, and is rarely found in criminals. 

Prisoners must see the wse of what they are asked to learn, and 
are intensely practical in all their views. Cud bono? is a constant 
query. A child will study astrology as readily as arithmetic. But 
aman, While he will concede that reading and writing are useful 
arts, is doubtful whether a knowledge of spelling will be of any 
value to him, He will canvass the probabilities of his becoming 
a money lender before he enters upon the study of interest, and 
doubts whether there is any use in learning the table of apotheca- 
ries’ weight, as he does not propose to be a doctor. 

These are some of the mental characteristics which render the 
instruction of prisoners a peculiar and a difficult task. But there is 
much in them and their circumstances which, if rightly employed, 
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will result in very satisfactory success. Their utilitarian spirit can 
be appealed to with the happiest results. A way through their 
apathy can be found, and an interest in study can be ereated, 
which, in cases not a few, may be gradually raised to an absorbing 
eagerness. Their impressions are not so transient as those of 
children. Their solitary confinement and their monotonous life 
produce a craving for some variety, and many will enter the 
school for the mere change it brings, and, after a little, will be 
surprised to find that they are learning; a new sense of power 
and a vision of new possibilities dawn upon them, and soon they 
are eagerly at work. Their minds are stronger, their reasoning 
powers greater, than those of children; and, when once in motion, 
they have more momentum. A greater will-power, more perse- 
verance belongs to them, and they will strive earnestly to over- 
come the deficiencies of early training, to fix the wandering atten- 
tion, and to guide their restless thoughts. A man whom they 
consider refined and learned is to them an altogether different 
being from themselves, and receives their highest reverence ; and, 
if he shows a kindly, unaffected sympathy with their efforts, he 
will find them readily responsive to his wishes, and an enthusiasm 
for knowledge can be aroused that will prove more sustained in 
character, more invigorating in effect, than can be awakened in 
children. 

When engaged in class instruction, the teacher should adopt 
the conversational method, giving first the facts or explanations 
of the text-book, in a clear and intelligible form, and afterward, 
when the thought is grasped, showing the class that the same thing 
can be found in the book, and directing how it is to be studied and 
recited, as he assigns the lesson for the coming recitation. Even 
those who are fluent readers have, the most of them, become so 
by a miscellaneous reading of newspapers and romances, and have 
no comprehension of the wide difference there is between such 
reading and study ; and this thought and the corresponding men- 
tal habits must be created in them by constant definite instrue- 
tions as to the steps to be taken in the preparation of each lesson. 
The amount of study the men will do in their cells is the 
guage of their interest and profit. Efforts to secure this should 
be unremitting, but applied with a gentle pressure. Men cannot 
be forced to study, nor teased into it. 

A connection must be made manifest to them between the work 
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of the schoolroom and its value to them. The schoolroom must 
be more attractive than the cell, and its work more desirable than 
sleep or solitary musings. The pecuniary and social value of 
education, the sense of power and elevation it brings, the pleasures 
to be obtained trom reading, and the satisfaction arising from men- 
tal activity must be brought hometothem. Though stolid men may 
not be brought speedily to feel the high possibilities of the world 
of thought, or be greatly delighted by the pleasures of the intel- 
lect, they can be made to realize how different are cultivated and 
uncultivated men, and to see that education gives power, secures 
advancement, makes one strong and confident, and opens a wide 
range of opportunities from which the uneducated are shut ont. 
That the value of education is quite as much in its disciplinary 
power and the facility it gives to the mental action, as in the secur- 
ing of facts and rules serviceable in daily life, is a thought new to 
them, and not, as the matter presents itself to their apprehension, 
entirely just. But, no teacher can suffer his work to be broken 
into fragments by an ignorant, hap-hazard selection or rejection 
of the parts useful and to be received, and of those useless and to 
be discarded. The only remedy for this is such a confidence in 
their teacher as will lead them to defer to his wishes, or (better 
still) such an appreciation of logical consistency and the beauty 
of intellectual symmetry, as shall cause them to take pleasure in 
the thorough and consistent performance of a mental task. And 
it seems to me that the full intent of being intellectually faith- 
ful affords an excellent basis for the building up of a reliable feel- 
ing of moral responsibility. 

Prisoners must not be approached as children, nor dealt with as 
unworthy of consideration and respect. The superiority of the 
teacher must be felt, not asserted. They are as susceptible to 
praise and the feeling of ambition as children, and can be aroused 
to as eager an effort for the best rectitation, the most rapid work, 
or the neatest execution, as a class of boys ten years old. While 
the amb‘tions teacher, having a just conception of what a class 
and a recitation should be, will find in a prison class a standard 
far below perfection, yet if he is willing to accept hearty effort in 
lien of model performance, he can be continually cheered by the 
most desirable results. To secure thorough work, too much must 
not be attempted. Reading, writing and arithmetic, the three — 
memorab'e “ R’s,” must constitute the staple of instruction in the 
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prison school. I judge from observation and experiment that the 
German system of having pupils during school session constantly 
reciting or working under the direction of the teacher is better 
adapted to the necessities of prison schools than the customary 
method of alternate study and recitation. 

It is important that those organizing prison schools have just 
views of the results that may be reasonably anticipated. The 
opinion appears prevalent that an education should be obtained in 
such a school in a year’s time, and that men who enter it ignorant, 
debased, with no sense of the value of knowledge, and with no 
mental habits adapted to its pursuit, are to be sent forth compe- 
tent readers, penmen and arithmeticians in the space of a few 
months, or a year or two at farthest. In institutions like the 
Detroit house of correction, the short sentences of the men are, 
in most cases, a sufficient bar to any extensive results in individual 
cases, and the effective portion of these short sentences must be 
considerably abridged by the indisposition of the prisoners to study 
when first incarcerated, or when soon anticipating release. These 
men do not enter the school hurgering after knowledge. It 
becomes the labor of the school to create the appetite it supplies. 
Did it do no more in a few months than excite a desire for knowledge 
and impart a relish for intellectual labor, it would seem to be doing 
all that could be reasonably asked. Education is a slow process, 
and is a growth as much as an acquisition. Time and reflection 
are important agencies in securing it. How many years our chil- 
dren spend in toilsomely working their way up from the alphabet 
to an adequate knowledge of the elementary branches! And can 
it be expected that men whose minds have become rigid, like their 
bodies, whose mental habits have become fixed, and fixed in such 
forms as to be unfavorable to acquisition, who have, at most, but 
an hour or two each day that can be devoted to study, are to coin- 
pete with the young, whose whole thoughts and energies may be. 
directed to school duties? But while extravagant, misleading 
expectations are to be guarded against, experience shows that much 
that is encouraging and gratifying may be accomplished. Under 
the influences of the school the dull impassiveness of countenance, 
the look of vacaney or of sullen endurance, are soon seen giving 
way to an expression of interest and cheerfulness. The face shows 
that there is a mind working back of those heavy features. The 
listless air, the wandering eye and more wandering thoughts, are, 
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in a few weeks, exchanged for eager and resolute purpose to con- 
trol the powers of the mind and bind them to the task of mental 
improvement, 

Thoughtful, hopeful minds will show themselves in contented 
faces; and in the shops those who attend the school can be distin- 
guished from their comrades who do not attend, by their greater 
content, their quiet interest in labor, and their more manlike and 
hopeful countenances. Prison managers, who are quick to discern 
the moral influences at work among the men, have stated that the 
school pays in the more ready work and easier discipline of the 
men. This change of feeling, this awakening of an interest in 
new subjects, this withdrawal of the thoughts from a morbid brood- 
ing over fancied or real wrongs, over want and crime, and over 
events which breed envy, discontent, revenge, and despair, this 
waking up to the realization of a new life, of new powers and 
possibilities, giving a beautiful, boundless field for fresh and varied 
thought, creating an aspiration fur a new and nobler life—this 
change of thought and feeling and interest and purpose is a 
worthy result of the most earnest and persistent labor. To 
secure all this, the school must not be a place where a rig- 
orous discipline and a coarse display of authority throw a gloom 
over all things; where tasks are assigned, and study forced; 
nor should its sessions be allowed to degeierate into a frivolous 
toying with work and unrestrained communication; but the 
cheerful and industrious spirit of a true mental activity must 
be excited and sustained in it. How much individual men may 
learn will depend on their natural aptitudes and the length of their 
sentences, and, consequently, of their stay in the school. There is 
a wider range, both of talent and acquisition, in the prison school, 
than in the common school. Limiting the instructions mainly to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, it has been found, trom a year’s 
experience at the Detroit house of correction, where instruction 
is given but two evenings per week, that at least tw2ce the progress 
is made that children pursuing the same branches at the same point 
of advancement mnake in the same number of months in our public 
schools. 

There are several things which give the prison school, in some 
respects, an advantage over the public school. The secluded life, 
tending to induce reflection ; the desire of the mind for active exer- 
tion, which the school best affords; the greater force of character 
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and mental grasp, from the increased age of she pupils; the sense 
of the value of knowledge, and the feeling that it is now or never 
with them — are some of the special elements of success belonging 
to the prison school. It is not merely the new hope infused into 
the men; not merely the awakening of their faculties to a relish 
for purer delights, and the fitting them for a better society ; nor is it 
simply the more utilitarian view of the learning of so many pages 
of text-books, or the acquisition of such an amount of knowledge: 
it is not these things alone that constitute the value of the prison 
school. The habit of thorough work it induces, and the self-reli- 
ance growing out of successful achievement, are at least.as valu- 
able as the benefits just recited ; and they are worth quite as much 
to the character as to the intellect. And, surely, it must be easier, 
at the close of one’s term of imprisonment, to commence a new 
life which shall be the embodiment and the expression of higher 
principles, when one feels the confidence which comes from strength- 
ened powers, an increased store of knowledge, and improved tastes, 
than would be the case if returned to society with desires never so 
strong for a better life, but with powers no way augmented or 
invigorated to resist the evils which conquered him before. 
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XVII. Humantry ann Humanrrartanism with Spectra, Rerer- 
ERENCE TO THE Prison Sysrems oF Grear BriraIn AND THE 
Unirep STatres. 


By Wim Taack, Secretary of the Howard Association, England. 


There are two opposite extremes, each mischievons to all parties 
concerned, toward which systems of criminal treatment are in turn 
liable to tend. Either, with a narrow heedlessness of the causes 
of crime, they are apt to aim at mere vindictive chastisement, 
almost always proved by the results to be ineffectual even for 
deterrence; or, with humane intentions, they permit such relaxa- 
tions of needful stringency as to render the condition of the 
criminal more comfortable and desirable chan that of the honest, 
toiling poor, and so to increase, rather than decrease, the ranks of 
offenders. 

Hence, notwithstanding the progress of the age in many impor- 
tant movements, there has been comparatively little sustained 
adoption of a system combining, effectually, deterrence with 
reformation, by making it the basis of prison discipline to compel 
every offender to render both amends and restitution, so far as 
possible, to the state, or to those whom he has injured, and at the 
same time, by a sufficiently prolonged course of labor and instruc- 
tion, to form such Aadits of industry and virtue as shall furnish to 
the criminal himself the education and guidance which every 
member of human society needs from some quarter, either private 
or public, but which so large a number fail to receive in time to 
prevent evil courses. 

Crime must be rendered really unprofitable to the criminal. 
His idle habits must be effectually altered, which cannot be done 
hv the system, so prevalent in Great Britain, of causing scores of 
thousands of offenders to play at “bo-peep” with their jailers, 
by successive sentences of imprisonment for week upon week, 
and fortnight upon fortnight; a system which brings the law and 
magistracy into contempt; effects no reformation, but does great 
mischief by its degrading effects; affords no time for the forma- 
tion, or even inculeation, of right habits; and saddles the honest 
rate-payer with enormous costs, which are a sheer dead loss, in 
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addition to the other injuries he has to suffer from this class of 
misdemeanants. For example, in one prison, that of Dundee, by 
no means an extraordinarily unfavorable illustration, the official 
report for 1869 admitted that ‘no fewer than fifty-three of the 
prisoners had been convicted upwards of fifty times.” What a 
failure of the present system does this prove! Even petty offend- 
ers, if repeatedly so (say after at most ten re-committals*), whether 
drunkard or vagrants, should be confined (but not at the public 
expense) a sufficiently long time to work out their own reformation 
and costs. 

Reformation should be a primary aim of any christian treat- 
ment of criminals. But prevention and deterrence require to be 
always simultaneously kept in view. The good Sir Matthew Hale 
used to say, ‘‘ Pity is due to the criminal; but pity is also due to 
the country.” The United States and some of the countries on 
the continent of Europe have surpassed Great Britain in the 
prominence and success of their efforts at reforming criminals. 
But in America, especially, there is being manifested a tendency 
(which it may be feared is increasing) to pay too little regard to 
the requirements of social justice and the due stringency which 
evil-doers deserve, and by the absence of which honest men are 
eruelly injured. The magistrate should not “bear the sword in 
vain.” On the other hand, in Great Britain, there has been mani- 
fest too frequent a tendency to the opposite excess of severity, 
or rather to an exaggerated dependence on presumed deterrent 
agencies, which are shown by experience to be not really effectual 
even for deterrence, while they are a failure altogether as to 
reformation. 

One of the very best prisons in the United States also affords 
an example of some approach toward the same danger. ‘Thus its 
dietary in 1870 was the following: Monday: breakfast of fish- 
hash, brown bread and coffee; dinner of corned-beef, vegetables and 
brown bread ; supper of white bread and coffee. Tuesday : break- 
fast of meat-hash, brown bread and coffee; dinner of baked beans 
and brown bread; supper of white bread and coffee; and so on 
through the week. Nearly seventy years ago the dietary in that 
prison was certainly less inviting to hungry, honest outsiders, as, 


* This seems a very large number to be allowed before the lengthened confine- 
ment necessary “ to work out their own reformation.” Two or three would strike 
us as quite sufficient—_CoMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 
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for example: Monday, one pound of bread and one quart of pota- 
toes for the day; Tuesday, one pint of Indian meal made into 
hasty-pudding, half a gill of molasses, and a quart of soup made 
of ox-heads and offal. This particular prison, however, amply 
atones for any weakness as to the comfort of its modern dietary, 
by enforcing, in a most prominent degree, the great principle of 
restitution, at once punitory and reformatory. It makes its 
inmates pay handsomely, by their labor, for all expenses of pun- 
ishment, for their board and lodging, and for the salaries of the 
officers. In addition, they earn a net profit to the state of from 
$24,000 to $28,000 per annum (upwards of £5,000). Thus, after 
all, an honest outsider is not likely to be very strongly tempted by 
the fish-hash and corned-beef, if he knows that for it he must be 
shut up for several years and “sweated” for the benefit of his 
chastisers to the extent of $220 (£40) per annum. 

The noble state of Massachusetts and its able prison governor, 
Mr. Haynes, may point with just pride to their system of treat- 
ment, especially when they can say of its results: 

“Every man capable of it, learns a good trade; one at which 
he can work when discharged and earn good wages. In regard to 
reformation, that is, the preventing them from again committing 
crime, the latter has more influence than all other agencies united. 

“ The evidence of the reformatory influences of this prison is to 
be found in the great number of discharged prisoners in this 
immediate vicinity holding important positions of trust, leading 
honest lives, supporting their families, and educating their children 
by working at the trades they learned in this prison.” 

As regards criminal repression in one of the principal states of 
America, a gentleman of much observation, Dr. Joseph Parrish, 
remarks in a paper on “ Professional Criminals,” recently issued, 
“There is no real punishment for crime in Pennsylvania. The 
so called penalties are laughed at by the recipients, and neither 
deter nor disqualify them from its incessant perpetration. A con- 
vict is sometimes fined; not always. Whether he invariably pays 
his fine, may be doubted. Certain it is, that he never re-imburses 
his victim. This act of justice, which ought to constitute an inex- 
orable portion of his sentence, is not so much as thought of; and 
when his term has expired, he returns unabashed to his profession, 
and punishes the public deservedly for its culpable forbearance 
toward him. Out of some twenty thousand miscellaneous arrests 
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in Philadelphia per annum, there are but about one thousand 
convictions ! ” 

In some countries of Europe, but especially in Great Britain, 
the systems of criminal treatment have tended usually to an 
extreme of inconsiderate severity, though it must be admitted 
that during the past few years much improvement has taken 
place. While the dangers of undue laxity in the United States 
appear to have sprung from the influence of ultra democratic 
immigration on a large scale, importing the mischievous pseudo- 
philanthropy of continental socialism, so different from the 
shrewd common sense and humanity of American Quaker legisla- 
tion; on the other hand, the ultra severity and often unjust one- 
sidedness of the British criminal treatment may be traced to the 
exaggerated caste distinctions which are the surviving form of 
the military feudalism of the middle ages. The upper and 
well-to-do classes are but too slow to recognize that criminality 
is more commonly a result of miserable antecedents, neglectei 
training, drunken parentage, congenital imbecility, and otha 
similar pztiable causes, which certainly demand, more especially 
from a christian people, a very considerate and discriminating 
application of penal discipline. Much advancement has, how- 
ever, taken place in England since the days when the late Mr. 
Clay, the chaplain of Preston jail, first raised his voice for a 
more christian system; but even now, there is frequent occasion 
for being reminded of the remark made by his biographer: 
“Nothing filled him with more anger and disgust than to hear 
seltish cowardice crying for indiscriminate vengeance on all sorts 
and conditions of criminals; as if the comfort and ease of the 
vocal self-asserting respectability, which rides paramount on the 
surface of society, was altogether to outweigh the rights, temporal 
and eternal, of the helpless and inarticulate mass that lies below.” 
(Life, p. 212.) And it is evident from the discouraging speeches 
of certain persons in prominent positions, some of whom it is the 
fashion to praise as oracles of wisdom in the treatment of crimi- 
nals, that these are still very ignorant as to the cheering results 
which, in various establishments, have followed the adoption of a 
guardedly humane and reformatory treatment, based on principles 
of united common sense and christianity. Here, again, the ten- 
dendency of the majority of influential persons in England to 
undue severity has been chronic. The work just quoted, tm 
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speaking (somewhat too sweepingly) of Clay’s first efforts, 
remarks: “Paley, whose works were text-books at our univer- 
sities, feared that little was practicable in the reformation of 
criminals; grave judges, able editors and popular novelists had 
indorsed the opinion. On the other side there were only a few 
simple-minded chaplains, some enthusiastic christians, and — the 
bible.” (p. 266.) Perhaps few writers have inculcated this 
“erushing” theory, as it may be termed, so persistently as Carlyle, 
an author whose teaching has thus been summarized by a great 
orator: “ The strongest, the educated, the powerful, have the right 
to have the world to themselves, and to absorb the less privileged 
in their enjoyable career. Carlyle represents that element in mod- 
ern literature. Christianity ignores it in its central principle.” 
The Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was lost. 
The bruised reed He will not break. The smoking flax He will 
not quench. Gifts, talents, powers are bestowed by Him in ¢rust 
for the blessing of others beside the recipients. 

The writer has no desire to depreciate British institutions, which, 
as a whole, will compare favorably with those of any other land 
in any portion of the world’s history. He gladly recognizes the 
successful results of the efforts of such earnest laborers as Romilly, 
Buxton, Fry, Lushington, Broughain, Russell, Jebb, Maconochie, 
Clay, Crofton, Mayhew, Organ, Carpenter, the Hill family, Shaftes- 
bury, Derby, Kelly, Bright, Bowring, Adderley, Teignmouth, Lich- 
field, Aspland, Hastings, Hanbury, Perry, Turner, Baker, Sturge, 
Hibbard, Ewart, Gilpin, Fowler, Pearson, and many others, in 
ameliorating criminal treatment. Nevertheless, facts compel the 
conviction that, among a large and influential class of the English 
people, there is still to be found a spirit of exclusiveness, a selfish 
inconsiderateness for the less favored classes, which is far inferior, 
in nature and degree, to the prevailing temper of American and 
continental christendom. On some occasions, indeed, as, for 
example, in the vengeance taken on Indian mutineers by blowing 
them alive from guns; in the spirit displayed by the wide-spread 
adoption of the epithet (meant to be opprobrious, but really most 
honorable) affixed to the name of one of the best and most prudent 
vicegerents who ever served the British Crown—“ Clemency ” 
Canning — and in the murders of even innocent persons committed 
by order of certain so-called “courts ”-martial in the West Indies, 
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some of the influential classes of Englishmen have displayed a 
ferocity as truly savage as that of uncivilized barbarians. 

At any rate, so much of exclusive harshness remains in the sys- 
tem of English criminal treatment as to constitute a decided 
national defect. This is intimately associated with a very prev- 
alent practical disregard (even by many christian persons) of the 
great fundamental truth that the greater portion of crime is the 
result of poverty and early privations. 

This truth is indeed a radical one, and ought to form a portion 
of the very basis of all systems of criminal treatment. Zhe great. 
bulk of crime is the result of privation or misfortune, cither in 
morbid, pitiable, physical conditions, or in defective mental develop- 
ment. Let any number of prisons be visited, and it will be found 
that only some five per cent or less of their inmates belong to the 
well-to-do, educated classes. The great body of them will be found 
to consist of the poor, the neglected, the unemployed. “ Lest I be 
poor and steal” is a scriptural motto, which is too painfully illus- 
trated by the experience of all ages and countries. Hence it 
becomes a simple matter of justice to make criminal treatment 
reformatory, and not merely punitory or deterrent. 

That most crime is the result of privation or misfortune is 
proved, not merely by the universal preponderance of poor persons 
in gaols and penitentiaries, but in an equally striking manner by 
observations and investigations in reference to the prevalence of 
insanity amongst criminals. Again, it is proved that insanity 
and poverty are very often mutally connected in the relations ot 
cause and effect. The progress of psychological and medical science 
of late years has given greatly additional support to the claim for 
humane consideration, which is based on this aspect of the ques- 
tion. And it is important to bear in inind that the plea of insanity, 
in this special bearing, is not merely or mainly to be urged on the 
ground of eccentricities and individual peculiarities which are com- | 
patible with the ordinary and responsible citizenship, but chiefly 
from the evidence of morbid physical symptoms and bodily defi- 
ciencies. It is this wnton of bodily and mental imperfection which 
constitutes at once the surest test of pitiable disease and the most 
reasonable and reliable security against false or suspicious allega- 
tions of irresponsibility. Yet such a union is so frequent a charac- 
teristic of the inmates of prisons as to be a constant subject of com- 
ment in the reports issued by the medical and other officials, 
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The following statements are but a few out of many similar 
ones : 

Dr. Thompson, resident surgeon of the general convict prison 
for Scotland, at Perth, states, in a paper on “the hereditary nature 
of crime,” issued in 1870: “The writer has visited the great 
prisons of England, Ireland and Scotland; and in all these the 
authorities, governors, chaplains, surgeons and wardens concur in 
stating that prisoners, as a class, are of mean and defective intel- 
lect, generally stupid, and many of them weak-minded and imbe- 
cile.” He alsosays: ‘Intimate and daily experience, for many 
years, among criminals has led me to the conviction that, am by 
Sar the greater proportion of offences, crime is hereditary.” He 
adds that this hereditary or congenital tendency is in most cases 
associated with some bodily defect, “such as spinal deformities, 
stammering, imperfect organs of speech, club-foot, cleft-palate, hare- 
lip, deafness, congenital blindness, paralysis, epilepsy and scrofula.” 

The juvenile criminals at Parkhurst have been reported by the 
government inspector as “deficient in physical organization —a 
large number weak in body and mind.” 

At the Exeter meeting of the British association, 1869, Dr. WiJ- 
son read a paper on “the moral imbecility of habitual criminals, 
as exemplified by cranial measurements.” He reported that he 
had examined and measured about 460 heads of such persons, and 
from the observations he had made he had no doubt that habitual 
criminals were cranially deficient, especially in the anterior lobes 
of the brain. He says: “ The cranial deficiency is also associated 
with a real physical deterioration. Forty per cent of all the con- 
victs are invalids, more or less; and that pereentage is largely 
increased in the professional thief class.” 

Dr. William Guy, secretary of the London statistical society, 
and physician to Milbank prison, one of the most competent 
authorities on such a question, has tabulated the “judicial statis- 
tics” for thirty years. He arrives at the following conclusion: 
that “the criminal population contains a much larger proportion 
of insane members than the community at large;” and says (in 
1869), “we have at this moment, within the walls of Milbank 
prison, upward of 200 convicts so unsound in mind as to be 
deemed fit occupants of special wards, and yct not deemed quite 
fit for the lunatic asylum.” But he remarks: ‘The lunatic asy- 
lum is not only their proper place, but would be a truly economé- 
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cal substitute, in a large number of cases, for the work-house, the 
hospital and the prison.” 

In respect to criminal lunacy, English law has not kept pace 
with the advance of medical and psychological science. The views 
implied by the statute-book on this subject are akin to the igno 
rant ideas of the ages which believed in witchcraft and astrology. 
Even eminent British jurists continue to display astonishing igno- 
rance on this point. For example, Lord Chancellor Westbury pro- 
tested, in the house of lords, against “the evil habit which has 
grown up of assuming that insanity is a physical disease,” and 
deprecated the opinion ‘‘ that a man should have studied the subject 
of insanity in order to form a conclusion whether a man is, or is 
not, a lunatic.” Why did not his lordship also deprecate the opinion 
that a lawyer should study law or a sailor navigation? Dr. 
Maudesley remarks: “It may well be doubted whether a lord 
chancellor ever before gave utterance to so errroneous and unfor- 
tunate an opinion.” English law assumes that there is no real 
insanity in cases where a criminal knows the nature and conse- 
quences of his actions. It takes no cognizance of the absence of 
the ability to restrain those actions. Yet, in fact, the government 
of every lunatic asylum is based upon the idea that the inmates 
ean distinguish between right and wrong, and observe rules accord- 
ingly, although unquestionably insane. 

The physical aspects of convicts have become almost proverbial. 
Bullet heads, low brows, projecting ears, weasel eyes, and other 
bodily indications of deficiency, are but too general among them. 
And, in the case of some of the most ferocious criminals, there 
have repeatedly been discovered, after death, morbid conditions of 
the brain or other organs, in the shape of tumors, cancers, ulcera- 
tions, or irritating secretions, which have fully accounted for men- 
tal or moral defects. Hence, there is reason to believe that some 
of the most horrible murders that have been committed may have 
been the result of concealed physical causes or previously unsus- 
pected latent madness. Such persons should be treated as madmen, 
and confined safely for life. Not even to gratify popular venge- 
ance against such should the capital penalty be retained, inasmuch 
as that penalty, incomparably more than any other, promotes the 
escape of the guilty, and insures an excessive irregularity of punish- 
ment, most mischievous and dangerous to the general security of life, 
and most counteractive to deterrence. 
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Poverty, alone, with its involved or concomitant privations, is an 
active cause of a large amount of physical disease, morbid bodily 
conformations, and transmitted tendencies to vice and insanity. 
Its effect on the body is strikingly shown by an illustration adduced 
by Dr. Pritchard, the author of “The Physical History of Man- 
kind.” The conflicts in Ireland in the seventeenth century drove 
many of the natives into the mountains of Sligo and Mayo. “ Here 
they have been, almost ever since, exposed to the worst effects of 
hunger and ignorance, the two great brutalizers of the human race, 
gradually producing, in their case, open, projecting mouths, with 
prominent teeth and exposed gums. Their advancing cheek-bones 
and depressed noses bear barbarism in their very front. Five feet 
two inches on an average, pot-bellied, bow-legged, abortively fea 
tured, these spectres of a people that were once well-grown, able- 
bodied and comely, staik abroad; while in other parts of Ireland, 
where the population has never undergone the influence of the 
same causes of physical degradation, it is well known that the same 
race furnish the most perfect specimens of human beauty and vigor, 
both mental and bodily.” 

The crushing burdens of poverty, its harassing anxieties, the 
protracted struggle for a bare existence, the influences of squalid, 
filthy dwellings, driving their inmates to pot-honses and gin shops 
and drunkenness, in turn perpetuating squalor and penury, pro- 
duce in innumerable cases a prostration of body and mind, a 
hopelessness and despair, which become confirmed habits, and 
then, to a large extent, are transmitted as hereditary misfortunes, 
intimately associated with imbecility, insanity, and crime. 

In 1854 the legislature of Massachusetts appointed a commission 
on insanity. They reported: “We find that the pauper class 
furnishes, in the ratio of its numbers, sixty-four times as many 
cases of insanity as the independent class.” The Pall Wail 
Gazette of April 11, 1870, remarks as to insanity in Great Britain: 
“The increase of lunacy is not to be found among educated men, 
but is to be traced almost wholly to the pauper class. In proof of 
this, it is enough to state that in the five years ending January 1, 
1867, the increase of private patients in asylums was 36, while 
the increase of pauper lunatics during the same period was 5,049.” 
Dr. William Guy, after proving the prevalence of insanity among 
convicts, proceeds to say: ‘‘ Convicts, though much more liable to 
insanity than the general population of which they form a part, , 
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are much less liable to it than the young and middle-aged adults 
among the inmates of our work-houses.” 

But insanity tends, beyond almost every other form of disease, 
to perpetuate itself by hereditary continuation. Dr. Maudesley, 
in his “ Physiology of the Mind,” says: “The more exact and 
scrupulous the researches made, the more distinct!y is displayed 
the influence of hereditary taint in the production of insanity. 
The proportion is put by some authors, as Moreau, as high as nine- 
tenths, by others as low as one-tenth; the most careful researches 
agreeing to six it as not lower than one-fourth, if not so high as 
one-half.” 

The Duke of Argyll, in his admirable work, “The Reign of 
Law,” remarks, in connection with hereditary influences: “ Or- 
phans, who have never had any opportunity of acquiring, by imi- 
tation, the peculiarities of their parents, will often, nevertheless, 
reproduce these peculiarities with curious exactness. This is a 
familiar fact; and how much this fact implies! Even when the 
inheritance is merely some congenital habit of body, or some trick 
of manner, it may probably imply some resemblance deeper than 
appears. For the body and mind are in such close relationship 
that congenital habits of body are sure to be connected with con- 
genital habits of mind. But we forget how often these laws of 
inheritance must be working invisibly where they never break 
ground upon the surface. And thus it is brought home to us, how 
the mind may be subject to laws of which it is unconscious; how 
its whole habit of thought and the aspect in which different ques- 
tions present themselves to its apprehension, are, in a great meas- 
ure, determined by the mysterious forces of congenital constitution.” 
(p. 800). How many a criminal career, and how many a sudden 
outburst of violent crime. in persons whose vrevious conduct has 
been decorous, may have originated in these “mysterious forces 
of congenital constitution !” 

From the incontrovertibly close connection of poverty with 
insanity, and of insanity with crime, it is a manifest conclusion 
that justice must be tempered with a very considerate mercy and 
careful discrimination with regard to the inmates of prisons and 
penitentiary institutions. Hence, too, the injustice, not to say 
cruelty, of punishing such with penalties calculated —and, as 
experience sliows, often very erroneously calculated — merely to 
éeter. It would be as just to punish blind and lame men for 
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their inability (through the visitation of God) to perform the fune- 
tions of perfectly constituted persons, as to inflict on insane or 
hereditarily weak-minded criminals farther restrictions than may 
be necessary to secure society from being injured by them; and 
while these restrictions are made use of, ameliorative or restrictive 
influences become a bounden duty, instead of being, as they are 
too often termed, mere “sentimental humanitarianism.” 

Dr. Prosper Despines (in his comprehensive work, “ Psychologie 
Naturelle,” 3 vols., Paris, 1869), after a study of criminals for 
many years, states that, in the case of most of the more violent 
crimes, their perpetrators are, as a class, observed to manifest a 
natural privation of the moral sense, indicated generally by a total 
deadness of conscience before the commission of crime, and a com- 
plete absence of remorse after it. This condition is also generally 
associated with great indifference to punishment, even to the 
infliction of death. A writer in the Edinburgh Medical Journal 
(April, 1870), remarks, in reference to this absence of the moral 
sense: “Of thousands of habitual thieves, we have never known, 
in a single case, any remorse. Of the criminal lunatics of Scot- 
land who have committed murder and become sane, we could 
never learn but of one who showed contrition.” Dr. Despines 
unites with other observers of criminals in largely attributing this 
apathy to congenital causes, and especially to defective orgat.iza- 
tion of the brain and nervous system. He considers that merely 
deterrent punishments are unjust and inefficacious as to this class. 
Society must be carefully protected from them. They must be 
confined for all their life-time if necessary. But they must not 
be vindictively punished for not possessing faculties which God 
has not bestowed on them. Experience has shown that much may 
be done towards implanting and developing moral feelings, even 
in such persons, by means of reformatory and industrial influences. 
And among those who have been thus reformed, have sometimes 
been persons comparable to mere brutes and beasts, so far as their 
characters had previously been constituted by congenital influence 
and by the wretchedness of their poverty, ignorance, squalor and 
vicious training. 

There is abundant testimony of prison officials that criminals 
justly require a considerate and discriminative treatment. Mr. R. 
M. Gover, medical officer of Millbank prison, reported, in 1868, 
that out of 948 convicts there, 34 were insane, 218 were “ weak- 
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minded,” in addition to which there were many epileptics. He 
added: “Ido not concur in the opinion which is entertained by 
some, that invalid convicts have in most cases disqualified them. 
selves for hard labor by indulgence in vicious and irregular habits 
previous to imprisonment. On the contrary, it appears to me that 
the greut majority of these prisoners are either men of originally 
feeble constitution, or the subject of diseases and infirmities which 
have been contracted through circumstances over which they have 
had no control.” 

These circumstances are mainly connected with poverty, priva- 
tion and their usual accompaniments — wretched dwellings, neg- 
lected childhood, early disease, orphanhood, training amid filth 
and vice, etc. As to dwellings alone, how suggestive are the 
statistics of large cities. For example, in the better parts of Glas- 
gow the inhabitants only average 54 per acre, and in those parts 
the annual death-rate is 5 per 1,000. In the squalid parts (not the 
worst) the average is 3828 per acre, and the death-rate 34 per 1,000. 
That is, 29 persons per 1,000 die annually from the mere differ- 
ence of habitation. In Edinburgh the death-rate in the worst 
parts is 60 per 1,000; that is, 55 per 1,000 die in consequence of 
their poverty. How much disease, temptation, insanity and crime 
are here involved in addition to the deaths! How loud the eall 
for treating the faults of such a population with a firmly reform- 
atory, humanely elevating system, while at the same time the pre- 
ventive agencies of temperance, economy, self-help, education and 
improved dwellings are also requisite. 

Occupations, of a merely penal nature, are encouraged (if 
not enforced) by the English prison act of 1865, notwithstanding 
the strongly unfavorable opinion of many experienced prison gov- 
ernors and magistrates as to their tendency. The sole argument 
for their application is the necessity for making jail employment 
disagreeable. But this object has been found fully attainable by 
means of useful task-work, and by the prisoners being made to 
earn a considerable proportion of the expenses of their own pun- 
ishment. But while they are employed at the tread-whecl or 
shot-drill, they have a vicious satisfaction in feeling that, in addi- 
tion to the crimes by which they have injured society, they are 
punishing the honest rate payer by making him pay for their main- 
tenance, instead of being obliged to support themselves. It is a 
most salutary part of punishment to compel the offender to find 
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the cost of his own chastisement. “Do you mean to say I have 
earned so much toward your salary?” exclaimed a prisoner lately 
to a governor, who had enforced remunerative occupation. “ Yes, 
you have earned for the jail nearly double the cost of your keep.” 
‘Then you shall never see me here again,” was the reply. And 
he has kept his word. The only real use of the tread-wheel is as 
a reserve punishment for men who refuse to perform their tasks of 
more remunerative occupation. But, even in such cases, it has 
been found that a day or two in a dark cell, on low diet, is quite as 
effectual for bringing refractory prisoners to reason; and the lat- 
ter punishment does not involve an outlay of £1,000 or £1,500, as 
the tread-wheel does, with at best a very dubious return. Further, 
the tread-wheel is an unequal punishment. Some of the practised 
“jail-birds,’ and the more ruffianly ones, find it comparatively 
easy; while the weaker prisoners incur the risk of ruptures and 
other injuries (sometimes life-long) in consequence. The chaplain 
of a large English jail has recently reported a dozen such cases, of 
injury from the wheel, to visiting justices, who had reported favor- 
ably of its use in that prison. The large number of men exempted 
by prison surgeons from the wheel proves its danger and unfair 
application. For instance, at Liverpool jail, out of 2,565 males, 
during the year, 399 are reported by the surgeon as unable to 
undergo the tread-wheel, in addition to 542 youths, exempted by 
reason of their age. Again, at Coldbath Fields prison, London, 
the magistrates recently reported that ‘‘ more than twenty-five per 
cent of the prisoners are excused the wheel by order of the 
surgeon.” So large a proportion of exceptions proves a very 
dangerous rule. Vo surgeon whatever can administer such a rule 
with safety to hundreds of prisoners. 

A fallacious opinion as to the practicability of reforming crimi- 
nals exists even among persons from whom better acquaintance 
with the subject might be expected. Lord Carnarvon, for example, 
has recently expressed his incredulity on this point. But, on the 
other hand, lord Harrowby, lord Derby, lord Lichfield, and uther 
noblemen, actively experienced in aid to discharged prisoners, have 
shown, not by mere opinions, but by abundant facts, the constant 
and large actuality of reformation which may be effected. Thus 
lord Harrowby, at a recent meeting of the Stafford discharged 
prisoners’ aid association, said: “During the past four years the 
agent to the society recommended for employment 350 discharged 
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prisoners, and of that number only one has robbed his em) loyer. 
Had that happened in the case of 350 unconvicted persons, it 
would have been accepted as a testimony to the virtue of the 
entire body ; but applying to 350 persons who have been convicted 
of crime, it is a remarkable circumstance, and shows that those who 
have once passed through gaols are not such hopeless objects as is 
generally supposed.” (It may be mentioned that at Stafford gaol 
special efforts are made to inculcate useful industrial habits. 
Again, at Knutsford gaol, in Cheshire, it used to be the custom to 
employ the prisoners at remunerative labor, and tu allow them 
one-sixth of the profits as a fund for aid on discharge, or for the 
support of their families. The money was placed in the hands of 
the police superintendents or church wardens. The governor 
reported that very few prisoners who earned much moncy under 
this rule ever returned to prison.) 

Mr. T. B. L). Baker, of Gloucester, has for many years advocated 
the industrial treatment of ordinary prisoners, at least during the 
latter portion of their detention, in agricultural or manufacturing 
establishments, which he would term “adult reformatories.” He 
argues that, as similar reformatories for youths, under the manage- 
ment of private individuals or associations, responsible to the 
home secretary, have resulted in a great diminution of juvenile 
crime, satisfactory consequences would also ensue if the same 
principle were extended to the better class of adult prisoners. No 
new act of parliament is needed to carry out this view. The home 
secretary could declare any such establishment a prison. Nor 
would further grants of money be needed. The success of the 
prison farm at Lusk, Ireland, so admirably managed by the late 
Mr. J. P. Organ, points to the desirability of largely increasing 
the number of such institutions. But hitherto it has scarcely 
been imitated, except on the continent of Europe, as in France, 
Belgium, ete. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated that, whilst the deterrence of 
criminals is a principle justified by necessity and warranted by 
scripture, within due limits, and while justice to the virtuous 
and peaceable citizen requires the treatment of the evil-doer to be 
really a punitory one, yet the great, and, it may be truly said, the 
overwhelming, proportion of poor, ignorant, neglected, and phys- 
ically or mentally defective persons, in the ranks of offenders, 
demands much more practical consideration from the framers and 
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administrators of the law than it has hitherto, for the most part, 
received. 

It is not given to the wisest human judge to pierce the motives 
and weigh the temptations of the erring. While seeing the effects 
of dominant evil, he, in general, “knows not what’s resisted,” 
nor can he measure the real amount of extenuation. Hence, 
while inflicting penalties which ought to be “a terror to evil doers,” 
two other duties are equally to be borne in mind: firstly, to restore 
the offender to liberty, with really altered habits; and, secondly, 
to render to society some, if not complete, amends for the injury 
which it has sustained. Happily these two results are not merely 
compatible with deterrence and prevention, but are, when most 
efficiently administered, the very best forms of securing these im- 
portant objects. 
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XVIII. Disrricr Prisons unpER Srare Conrrot ror Persons 
convicteD OF Minor Orrences: Size, ORGANIZATION, AND 
DiscrpLINE SUITED TO THEM. 


By Rev. A. G. Byrrs, Secretary of the Ohio Board of State Charities. 


The idea suggested by this caption comprehends the apportion- 
ment of the entire state into separate districts for prison purposes, 
and the eligible location and erection, within each of the several 
districts, of a prison which, under a general system of construction 
and management, shall be intermediate between the county jail 
and the state prison; the same to be so organized and operated as 
to adapt it to the punishment of minor offences, and at the same 
time promote the reformation of such offenders. 

Betore proceeding to a consideration of the details of the subject 
assigned me by the committee of arrangements, as comprised in this 
general statement, I desire to urge an earnest but respectful 
protest against the employment of the term “ prison” in connec- 
tion with such institutions as are here proposed. 

Every thing in our land bearing the name of prison (regardless 
of the high character of some of our penal as well as correctional 
institutions) has been brought into disrepute by long-continued 
abuse and shameful mismanagement. 

No new provision for the public punishment of transgressors, how- 
ever thorough the system of reform under which it might be estab- 
lished, could be baptized into the same name without incurring a 
measure of the same odium. I feel assured, therefore, that I shall 
be pardoned if, while adhering to the general idea of the com- 
mittee as to the character of the institutions proposed, I consider 
them under the name of district houses of discipline for persons 
convicted of minor offences. 

The necessity for some such institution is widely, almost univer- 
sally, felt. The unrestrained prevalence of such offences for want 
of some suitable provision for their restraint or punishment; their 
aggravation by such punishments as are inflicted in city prisons, 
chain-gangs and county jails; and the unmitigated, often un- 
merited, disgrace incurred for comparatively slight offences by 
imprisonment in state prisons, are among the prominent grounds 
on which this necessity is maintained. 
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Public economy might also be urged, if not as a necessity, at 
least as an important measure of relief from the burdens now 
imposed upon society in the maintenance of idleness, vagrancy 
and crime. But, above all else, there is a necessity for some well- 
adjusted system of reform in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice, and in the general administration of our penal and correc- 
tional institutions. 

In seeking to determine how far houses of discipline would meet 
these necessities, we are not called upon to discuss abstruse ques- 
tions of penal science, or to walk in new and untried paths of 
prison reform. 

While it is true that houses of discipline, for persons convicted 
of minor offences (strictly so called), constitute no part of any 
general prison system in our country, it is also true that both 
the utility and the practicability of such institutions have been 
tested and proved in the existence and successful management 
of many of our houses of refuge, work-houses and houses of cor- 
rection. Massachusetts approaches the idea as a part of the general 
system for the state, but fails in its application practically, by 
making her houses of correction county institutions, and leaving 
their management chiefly, if not altogether, to local control. But 
from this failure protitable experience is derived; and, as it is 
directly in the line of our present observation, we quote the lan- 
guage of the secretary of the board of state charities of that state 
in relation to these county institutions. In the last very able and 
excellent report of the board, the secretary, under the general 
head of county prisons, speaks thus: “It will be observed that the 
number of prisoners in several of the county prisons is very small, 
too small to warrant the expense of such establishments in every 
county. Were the whole care and cost of the prisoners throughout 
the state directly dependent upon an individual or a corporation, or 
upon the commonwealth itself, far the larger part of the houses of 
correction would be closed at once, and the prisoners concentrated 
in a few places, as dictated by the plainest principles of economy, 
and, at the same time, much more favorable than the present system 
to the objects of confinement. More efficiency of administration, 
a wise husbandry of resources, increased revenue from prison labor 
and a vast decrease in the necessary number of officials would be 
the result of such concentration, while a better classification of pris- 
oners according to age, sex and criminality might be effected.” 
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Thus is the question of the practicability and utility settled, 
while the advantage of districting the state for the purpose is 
made plain, not only as a measure of economy, but as affording 
enlarged facilities for instituting agencies of disciplinary reform 
In the absence of any thing like accurate or complete statis- 
tics of crime, especially of minor offences, some difficulty is sug- 
gested as to the proper apportionment of a state, but it is 
safe to suppose that (as in civil and political affairs) the neces- 
sities of the case and the ends to be attained would readily 
determine such apportionment. This, however, involves the sub- 
ject of state control, and as such control is essential to the entire 
scheme of prison reform, and especially is fundamental to the 
efficiency of such institutions as are now under consideration, it 
would be proper, if time would allow, to devote such attention to 
this part of the subject as its importance demands. Fortunately, 
we have at hand the results of intelligent and extended observa- 
tions made by the New York prison association, and we submit as 
(to our judgment) conclusive testimony, on the importance of a 
central (prison) authority of the state, the following extract 
from the last report of that association : 

“Tt is the conviction of this association, deeply felt and often 
expressed, as the result of its long and wide study of our prisons, 
that in any comprehensive re-organization of our prison system, 
the ereation of such central authority will be found absolutely 
Sssentais 7) ee rere SW chont some sich supreme 
authority, ready at all times for deliberation and action, there can 
be no homogeneous system of administration, no well-directed 
experiments, no careful deductions, no established principles of 
prison discipline, nor any skillfully devised plans for carrying such 
principles into effect.” 

In support of this view, the association quotes facts of experience 
taken from the history of Canadian prisons under the late provin-. 
cial government, where, for eight years, beginning with 1859, the 
prison system of that country was operated under a central prisov 
board. It is stated in general terms that, under this system, 
“reforms of great breadth and importance were inaugurated,” and 
the following details are given: ‘“ Many new jails were erected, 
and many others materially improved, on plans approved by the 
board; a uniform dietary was established, whereby the annual 
cost of rations was brought down from $89.25 to $32.85 per capzta. 
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Carefully prepared registers were introduced into the jails, ly 
means of which criminal statistics of great value were annually 
collected and published ; and central prisons, interm ediate between 
the provincial penitentiary and the common jails, in which a 
reformatory discipline could be introduced, either had been, or 
were about to be, established at convenient points throughont the 
provinces.” Were it needful, additional facts might be given, cor- 
responding to the above, as derived from personal observations made 
by the writer under the direction of the board of state charities of 
Ohio, where, in the exercise of simple supervision, without actual 
authority to control, many important changes in the construction 
and management of county jails have been accomplished within the 
past three years; but nothing need be added to the views already 
given, as the result of long and close study and intelligent observa- 
tion, confirmed, as they are, by the facts thus quoted. We, there- 
fore, conclude that the efficiency of district houses of discipline 
is wholly dependent upon the establishment of such central 
authority of the state. 

As to the establishment of this control, or the best method of 
organizing such authority of the state, differences of opinion may 
exist. We submit, as a plan least objectionable, and at the same 
time likely to prove efficient, the same mode and measure of con- 
trol which, in many, if not most, of the states, now prevails over 
public charitable and benevolent institutions. These, usually, are 
organized under local boards of trustees, appointed by the governor 
of the state, and approved by the senate. In addition to these 
local boards there are now, in several states, state boards, commonly 
denominated “ boards of state charities,” which have general super- 
vision of all the public institutions of the state, penal and corree 
tional, as well as charitable and benevolent. 

Local boards may, if properly constituted, be presumed to know 
more of local necessities, and, from familiarity with local facilities, 
may be better able to provide for the immediate wants of local 
institutions, while, on the other hand, observations made and the 
experience derived from a general oversight of all the public insti- 
tutions would enable the state board to establish gencral principles 
intheir organization, and secure uniformity in their construction 
and management, 

MINOR OFFENCES. 

In a legal sense, minor offences “cover a multitude of sins.” 

Under the common law, they comprised every grade of crime 
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short of felony, or all crimes not punishable by death. Under 
statutory law, all crimes are graded and classified, and yet the 
proportion of minor offences to higher crimes is scarcely affected 
by the intervention of statutory law. When theft to the amount 
of “forty shillings” constituted a felony punishable by death, 
felonies were in much the same proportion to misdemeanors as 
higher crimes are under the statute law to minor offences. But the 
common law, however severe its penal sanctions, was more dis- 
criminate in its administration than the criminal codes of our day. 
The one had its well-defined object and its appropriate modes of 
punishment for misdemeanors as well as for higher crimes, which 
may scarcely be claimed for the other. Under the criminal code 
of Ohio, misdemeanors, as compared with higher crimes, are more 
than two to one, to say nothing of minor offences (technically so 
called, which constitute a still lower grade of transgression) and 
of offences under the municipal code, all or nearly all of which 
are punishable by imprisonment. Yet, with all this prodigality of 
penal enactments, the state of Ohio has but one alternative in the 
+reatment of misdemeanants between the state penitentiary and the 
county jail, and that is the absolute and unconditional remission 
of sentences, for the want of appropriate places and modes of 
punishment. 

As to the wrong done to individual character and its reflex 
influence upon society by sentence to the state prison of persons 
convicted of comparatively triffling offences, little need be said. 
The extent of this wrong is, however, far greater than is generally 
known. Of 1,120 convicts received at the Ohio penitentiary 
during five years, ending November Ist, 1869, more than one- 
fourth of the number were not over twenty-one years of age. 
Of these, ninety-seven per cent were first convictions, more than 
one-fourth were sentenced for but one year, and nearly four-fifths 
of these youthful convicts were sentenced for terms not exceeding 
three years. These figures need no comment, nor necd it be said 
that, in a vast majority of the cases, they prefigure for the youth- 
ful convict an everlasting disgrace. We may not discuss here 
the real design or appropriate use of county jails, neither may we 
venture upon a description of their general condition and manage- 
ment. That they are recognized under the law as houses of 
detention, and employed as such, for persons held under suspicion 
of or indictment for crime, is of itself sufficient to indicate the 
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importance of restricting their use to this one particular purpose. 
At ell events, that, as at present organized and managed, they are 
not adapted to any approved object or mode of punishment will he 
very generally, if not universally, conceded. Furthermore, that our 
county jails are not susceptible of such changes in their construction 
and management as would adapt them to the end in view, and be at 
the same time compatible with public interests, or subserve the ends 
of public justice, has been demonstrated in the experience, already 
cited, of county prisons in the state of Massachusetts. Notwithstand- 
ing these plain facts, a daily average of over five thousand persons 
are annually imprisoned, for terms longer or shorter in the county 
jails of Ohio. But large as the figures are, no one supposes that 
they adequately represent the criminal population of the state. These 
are but the tithings of crime, as compared with the hosts of loiterers, 
vagrants and petty criminals, who prey upon the peace and pros- 
perity of society, and whose offences are virtually compounded by 
the imposition of fines, or with those against whom there is 
“no law” because there is no appropriate or efficient modes of 
punishment. 

Beside these, there are other classes of misdemeanants, not 
merely in the legal, but in the highest social and moral sense; 
criminally guilty classes, who, for the same reason — ostensibly 
the same, at least —go unwhipt of public justice. 

Among these may be mentioned the large and very respecta- 
ble (!) class of criminals, who compute carefully the cash value of 
the law, fixing their own prices accordingly, and always with a 
view to large profits and quick returns — the “ capitalists of crime,” 
as Mr. Edwin Hill, of England, has fitly named them — who violate 
law with impunity, or at most at its commercial value. These 
read (as distinctly as though it were a broker’s sign) over the 
doors of our temples of justice: “ Bills (of indictment) discounted 
here at the lowest possible rates ;” and with illicit gains, the fruit 
of rents on gambling and drinking saloons, or houses of prostitu- 
tion, or receipts (just as legal and no more dishonorable) on stolen 
goods, they not only buy the law but, by means of ill-gotten 
wealth, are able to maintain social respectability. This is no 
mere fancy. Nor is it such a fact (for fact it is) as necessarily 
impugns the integrity of our courts of justice. The courts can do 
little if any better than they do, and just so long as the state 
fails to provide for the public punishment of such offenders, there. 
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can be no assurance of protection from them, while (if so dis- 
posed) judges may be utterly corrupted, and, hiding their corrup- 
tion under semblance of law, cast discredit, if not dishonor, upor 
the entire judiciary of our land. 

But, without further reference to this class of offenders, there 
are social aspects of the subject to which we may well give some 
attention. 

Social interests are far more deeply involved in the repression 
and punishment of minor offences than is generally supposed. 
That such offences lead to higher crimes, and that the repression 
of the less must prevent the development of the greater, need not 
be argued. But these lesser offences affect the social and moral 
interests of the community more directly, often more deeply, than 
do the higher forms of crime, upon which public sentiment, as 
well as public justice, visits swift and often terrible retributions. 

Compare gambling with theft ; take the social and moral influence 
of the illegal sale of intoxicating drinks as compared with arson or 
murder; who will venture to weigh the consequences to society of the 
one of these forms of crime as against the other? Or, who will take 
the entire catalogue of higher crimes, and let these stand for one 
source of social evil and of moral wrong, and then take the single 
statute which prohibits the sale of intoxicating drinks, and let 
the violation of this one statute stand for the other source of social 
and moral evil—then take human life, physical health, intellec- 
tual power, moral rectitude, domestic peace, social order, property, 
-—any thing, every thing, that may in any wise enter into the sum 
of human happiness in the present life or of human hope for the 
future — and who will say that the single minor offence is not 
more hurtful than all the higher crimes of the code put together ? 
This is no philippic against the law. The law is wise in its dis- 
criminations of guilt; but that it has been most improvident of 
means for its punishment is a fact that society must continue to 
deplore until such provision is made. We cannot forbear the cita- 
tion of the following figures, as confirming our view of the neces- 
sity for some form of public punisbment that would be either 
deterrent of such offences or reformatory of such offenders. Dur- 
ing the year 1869, there were 1,017 persons in the state of Ohio 
prosecuted under the criminal code for crimes against persons or 
property. Of these, five were executed, 318 were imprisoned in 
the state penitentiary, and 155 were imprisoned in county jails. 
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During the same year there were positive convictions under the 
liquor law of the state, to the number of 1,080, and of this num- 
ber only thirteen persons were sent to jail. 

But why enlarge? We have already assumed (and we think proved) 
the necessity for some further and better provision upon the part of 
the state for the punishment of such offences. We have tried, by a 
further view of the numbers of such offences, the character of the 
offenders and the social and moral tendencies of their crimes, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the measure of legal and moral obligation resting 
upon the state to make such provision. We have but touched upon 
the shore of this moral Gadara, where those possessed with evil spirits, 
whose name is “legion,” and whose dwellings are, with a strange 
literalness, among the ‘‘ tombs,” whose habits are exceeding fierce 
and hurtful, and whom, as yet, no law hath been able to bind, and 
whom no man hath tamed. We have looked upon these with the 
hope that, in view of the torment which they suffer themselves, as 
well as of the dangers with which they menace others, we might 
be able to suggest some plan of relief; some plan that might be 
consonant, in spirit at least, with the method of Him who hath 
shown us plainly that the best rebuke of evil, however violent, is 
to make compassionate recognition of its victims, clothe them 
in aright mind, and thus restore them to their friends and to 
society. 

Therefore, in the following suggestions, we endeavor to keep in 
view the necessity of punishment for the commission of crimes or 
offences against the law. It is not even mitigation of punishment 
we seek. There are those who will derive their best, if not their 
only ideas of the majesty of the law from the certainty and 
security of its punishments ; but we do need some discrimination, 
some proper adjustment of penalties, with a view to remove all 
ideas of vindictive punishment, and to impress, if possible, upon 
the mind of the criminal that his own good, as well as public 
protection, is sought after in the discipline to which his wrung- 
doing has subjected him. 

We now come to the question, What shall be the size, organi- 
zation and discipline of the proj sed institutions ? 


I. SIZE. 


The premises of a house of discipline might, very profitably, 
embrace a good sized farm —say, of from o:e nundred to three 
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hundred acres; but never less, at least under ordinary circuin- 
stances, than fifty acres. 

Labor that could not be otherwise employed might be rendered 
useful, if not highly profitable, in developing the resources of the 
lands, and in producing needful supplies of food, and be, at the 
same time, of incalculable advantage in promoting the health and 
discipline of the inmates, 

a. Buildings. —These should be ample to accommodate the 
maximum number of inmates, so that no crowding should oceur, 
and, especially, that no one department should encroach upon 
another. 

b. Construction. — Buildings should be so constructed that, in 
addition to the residence of the superintendent, the chapel, hospi- 
tal, customary offices and such other apartments as necessarily per- 
tain to the general management, they should include three separate 
and distinct halls, managed upon somewhat different plans, with a 
view to the classification of the inmates. Corresponding to the 
number of these halls and the number and grades of prisoners, 
there should be shops, large, airy, well-lighted, comfortable and 
convenient. 

ce. Location. — The location of the house should be selected 
with a due regard to healthfulness, accessibility, facilities for sup- 
plies, the organization of prison industries, and social surroundings. 

d. Capacity. — By capacity, we mean the number of inmates to 
be received and treated in any one house. In fixing the capacity, 
the minimum as well as the maximum numbers are to be consid- 
ered. As tothe former, principles of public economy are to be 
observed; as to the latter, principles of prison discipline should be 
very carefully regarded. The minimum should in no case be less 
than would, under judiciously arranged industries, so reduce the 
cost of its maintenance as in the end to justify the nevessary 
expenses of the institution. For instance, let the minimum num- 
ber of inmates be fixed at one hundred. Thisnumber of prisoners, 
in the jails of Ohio, at the present average rate per day of main- 
tenance, would cost the people of the state an aggregate per 
annum of $18,250. Allow that the same number of inmates, 
in a house of discipline, would cost more, say $20,000 per 
annum, put the labor of these at forty cents a day per man, 
and, counting the working days of the year only, it will yield the 
sum of $12,520, or a reduction on the cost of keeping the same 
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number in county jails of $5,780 per annum —a sum that, in 
twenty-tive years, would yield $143,250 — probably an equivalent 
to the original cost of the buildings. We might, if the cost of 
maintenance only were to be considered, run a corresponding 
parallel with any less number; but, in view of the cost of erect- 
ing such buildings as would be required, the average minimum 
could scarcely be placed at less than one hundred, 

In regard to the maximum, the number is not so readily deter- 
mined. Here certain unknown quantities enter into the calcu- 
lation. Thus it must be regarded as a fundamental principle of 
government in such an institution, that there should be one head 
in its administration. 

If success is to be attained, there must be no division of counsels, 
no partition of the supreme responsibility. In connection with 
this well-established principle of all good government, the varied 
duties and responsibilities of the chief must be considered. Give 
us, then, in the head, a substratum of sound common sense, a famil- 
iar acquaintance with human nature, respectable mental culture, 
a well-poised temper, moral uprightness and religious purity, 
together with that indefinable quality known among men as 
“tact;” and just as these elements of character are combined in a 
single individual, we may presume to measure his capacity for the 
duties and responsibilities of such an officer as that of superin- 
tendent of a house of discipline. But with all this, we have gained 
but a single factor to the sum required. The character of the 
subject, as well as the capacity of the governor, is to be reckoned. 
His depraved nature, vicious habits, ignorance, insubordination 
and general recklesness, varying in their nature and degree in each 
individual case of the many that are to be congregated for care, 
culture and cure, will suggest that, at least, there should be some 
limit to the number placed under the care of a single individual. 
It is no relief to this view of the case to say that subordinate offi- 
cers may be indefinitely multiplied. The personal observation of 
the writer, in this direction, is to the effect that the chief executive 
officers of our prisons often experience more difficulty in proeur- 
ing subordinates, who are at once competent and will attend to 
their own business, than they do in securing subordination among 
the prisoners, so that the proper control of these subordinates adds 
to, rather than diminishes, the cares of the superior officer, and 


may, with the utmost propriety, be considered in connection with 
this subject. 
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But still other conditions are to be regarded in fixing the maxi- 
msm number of inmates to be brought under a disciplinary system, 
with a view to reformation of character, viz., the time allotted and 
the facilities afforded for such a work. 

If the present system of short sentences is to prevail and the 
idea of reform still be entertained, then the maximum must be 
greatly reduced from what it might be if longer terms were allot- 
ted. But we have neither time nor patience for the discussion of 
such a question. We are proceeding upon the supposition that, 
with moral as well as with mental and physical maladies, the téme 
required for cure cannot be predetermined. It wauld be just as 
wise to send a patient with a shattered limb (a compound, commi- 
nuted fracture of the leg, if you please) to the hospital for a 
specified time, and expect him, at the end of that period, to walk 
home safe and sound, as to attempt to define the limits of time re- 
quired for the reformation of a character, in which every moral and 
social fibre has been bruised and torn asunder. If men, untainted 
by crime, but laboring under innocent and harmless mental delu- 
sions, may be taken from their homes, separated from their families 
and deprived of all civil and social privileges by incarceration in 
lunatic asylums, and may be held in (to them always more or less 
hateful) durance until they are recovered of their delusion, it is 
neither unwise nor unjust that men morally deranged should, in like 
manner, be restrained of their liberty till cured, whether the time 
required for that end be longer or shorter. 

Facilities for reform cannot now be determined; and yet, that 
these in their kind and degree must influence the number of pris- 
oners to be brought under one administration is plain. With 
these suggestions before us, it is easy enough to determine that the 
maximum of inmates to be bronght together under a reformatory 
discipline should not be large. We suggest as the extreme limit 
three hundred and fifty. In this number we conceive that we 
strike the average of human capability. Human ambition may 
reach further, ideas of economy may plead for more; but the inter- 
ests involved are not such as may be trusted to conceit upon the 
one hand, or to selfishness upon the other. 


II, ORGANIZATION. 


It will not be necessary to go into much detai upon ‘this point. 
The feature whose incorporation into our penal and reformatory 
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systems it is the object of this paper to urge, is not recommended 
for one state, but for all the states. It is believed that it may be 
accommodated, not simply to a certain given system of general 
administration, but to any and every such system that has breadth, 
vitality and force enough in it to serve as the basis of an efficient 
and successful prison management. Minute details would, it is 
obvious, be inconsistent with the design of such a paper, and 
might defeat the very object we have in view. The writer will, 
therefore, confine himself to a very few general suggestions and 
recommendations. 

The };rime requisite to the successful organization and manage- 
ment of the class of institutions under consideration, as indeed of 
all others of a penal and reformatory character, is stability —- per- 
manence— of administration. The principal officers, such as super- 
intendent, chaplain, physician, school-master and clerk or book- 
keeper, should hold their position during good behavior, and be 
removable only for cause, on written charges, and after a full and 
fair hearing. The superintendent, being the head of the institu- 
tion and responsible at all times for its government, discipline 
and general condition, should have the sole selection of the agents 
to carry out his will. The power of appointing and removing his 
subordinate officers —- those who constitute what may be called his 
police force — should be confided to him alone, subject of course 
to his general responsibility to the authority, whatever that may 
be, from whom he himself holds his appointment. 

Another essential principle in the organization of these district 
prisons— or, as we have preferred to name them, houses of disci- 
pline —is that of the progressive classification of their inmates 
on a basis of character and merit, beginning with separation and 
ending with astage in which the restraint should be so slight and 
the sovial element so marked and prominent, that the condition 
of the inmates would not differ materially from that of the mem- 
bers of a well-regulated family. 

A third principle—which, however, is really involved in the 
second — would be that of testing the genuineness of the reforma- 
tory work, which may have been apparently accomplished in the 
several inmates. Their probation would, of course, take place 
in the final stage, where the imprisonment would be little more 
than moral, and the training more natural than in the previous 
stages. 


A fourth and final principle of organization must be that of 
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retention till reformation; and, if reasonable evidence of such 
reformation is not furnished, then, during lite— but in another 
establishment designed for incorrigibles. 


Ill. DISCIPLINE, 


On this head there is need of even less enlargement than in 
regard to that of organization. Under a system like the one pro- 
posed and traced in this paper, in which the fate of the prisoner 
is placed, as it were, in his own hands, it is obvious that the main 
instruments of discipline will be the alternate enlargement and 
withdrawal of privileges, earned or forfeited, as the case may be, 
by the prisoner himself. Hope, in such a system, will be a more 
effective force than fear. The will of the prisoner will have been 
gained, and he will co-operate heartily in efforts which he sees are 
directed to his own good. Reformation being the real as well as 
the declared aim of the discipline, every measure will be directed 
to that end; and the officers, animated by the desire and purpose 
to effect this object, will soon become proficient in the methods 
and processes adapted to the work in hand. There will be little 
need of punishment when ‘organized persuasion” —not weak 
indulgence —has been made to take the place of brute force in 
the management of prisons, and in the control and training of 
prisoners. 
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XTX. Crmouvat Registers Constperep as A Means or Kyow- 
Ina TH: ANTECEDENTS (CrimmnaL Biograpuy) OF PERSONS 
CHARGED WITH CRIME or TRESPASS.* 


By M. Bonvitte DE Marsancy, Member of the Legion of Honor and Counselor of the Imperial 
Court of Paris, France. 


I, 

It is said that man is a reasonable creature. Yes and no: yes, 
if we speak of honest people; no, if it is a question of male- 
factors. 

What is the conduct of the honest man? He enjoys certain 
natural and civil rights, the exercise of which is guaranteed to 
him by society. Asa consequence, he regards it as an obligation of 
conscience and honor to respect the rights of others; thus practis- 
ing the divine maxim, “not to do to others what we would not 
have them do to us.” In astate in which all men were reasonable, 
there would be no necessity for a penal code or for prisons; conse- 
quently, none for a penitentiary congress. 

On the other hand, what is the conduct of the malefactor? He 
not only wishes to enjoy the rights, natural and civil, that belong 
to him, but to enjoy them alone; that is to say, he desires, for the 
gratification of his personal appetites and passions, to infringe or 
absorb the rights of his fellows. It is this fact that has given rise 
to the saying that every malefactor is an aristocrat, or, if you 
please, a despot and a tyrant. In other words, the malefactor, far 
from being a reasonable creature, is a person without reason, with- 
out conscience, without justice, who revolts against the laws of 
society, looks only to his own interest, and hesitates not to sacrifice 
to his selfish gratification the property and safety of his fellow 
citizens. A state composed of malefactors wonld be a home of 
brigands, who would naturally devour one another. Their union, 
powerless to create a society, would, as by a decree of fate, end in 
destru-tion, in annihilation ! 

Happily, the Deity, who created man to live through ages whose 
term is known only to Himself, has taken care to give him not only 
reason, but intelligence, heart, will, the knowledge of right and 
wrong, and, by that gift, he has fortified him against the sway of 


* Translated by Dr. WINES. 
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his evil instincts. Thence it comes to pass that, in all states more 
or less civilized, honest men—reasonable creatures—are always 
found to be in a great majority among the popular masses. 

This is the reason why society endures and progresses. This is 
the reason why, under the eye of God, it continues ever to rise 
higher and to march onward. It is this honest majority which, 
desiring to assure to every one liberty and the exercise of his rights, 
has, in the interest of all, enacted the penal law. 

This penal law — what does it say; what does it prescribe? It 
designates as a crime or a trespass the misdeeds which invade the 
rights of others, and it inflicts penalties, more or less grave, upon 
the voluntary authors of these offences. But it does not restrict 
itself to punishing; it smites, in measure and with discrimination, 
according to the nature and gravity of the crime, and according 
to the greater or less degree of malignity in the perpetrator. 
Indeed, it goes much further; it seeks, in punishment itself, not 
vengeance, not rigor, not the brutal infliction of suffering, but the 
amendment and regeneration of the criminal. This, in our state 
of christian civilization, is the principle and undoubted end of 
penal law. 

Suppose, now, a crime committed and proved. With a view to 
a just punishment, what must be taken into the account? Three 
things: 1. The gravity of the wrong done to the injured party. 
2. The alarm caused to society. 3. The degree of perversity in 
the criminal, who has henceforth become a peril to all. It is only 
by weighing these three elements, that the punishment may be 
justly and effectively proportioned. Now, the punishment, as I 
have said elsewhere,” is efficacious only when, on the one hand, it 
dispels the social alarm by the sufficiency and exemplary character 
of the suffering inflicted, and when, on the other, it guarantees 
the public security against a relapse by the regeneration of the 
criminal. Whence it follows that. in order to its being the true _ 
remedy for crime, ic must be at once repressive, deterrent and 
reformatory. Every punishment which fails to produce this triple 
result is a punishment radically inefficacious and useless. 

This principle admitted, it is evident that punishment will be 
more or less repressive, deterrent and reformatory according to 
the relative perversity of the person to whom it has to be applied, 


* De la Detention Pénale— Réveue Cuntemporaine, t. 58, 1867. De lAméli- 
oration de la Loi Criminelle, passin. 
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and that, thenceforth, in order to wisely adjust the natue and 
quantity of the penal dose to be administered, it is, above all, 
necessary that the judge ascertain and consider the degree of cura- 
bility of the convicted malefactor. Now, to judge of the moral 
condition of a criminal, to appreciate his degree of corrigibility, it 
is not enough to weigh the intriusie gravity of the intraction. It 
is necessary to know the character of the delinquent, his habits, 
his criminal antecedents, just as the physician, before prescribing 
his remedy, examines the constitution of the patient, his tempera- 
ment, and the diseases by which he has been previously attacked. 
The instruinent of the moral diagnosis which enables the judge to 
know the character, habits and antecedents of the convict, is the 
CRIMINAL REGISTER. 


II 


What, then, is the criminal register? It is an institution most 
elementary, most simple, and capable of application to all countries, 
whatever may be their political system or their administration. 

Every human being who comes into the world has its act of 
birth. This act is, as it were, his nwmero d’ordre; it is the first 
figure of his inheritance (son avoir), to be inserted in the great 
book of society. If it is true that in well-kept equerries (I beg 
pardon for the rudeness of the comparison), every young ioal is 
inscribed in a book, with the names of the father and mother, J 
have the right to suppose that, in every regular state, there musf 
be some sort of register kept by the administration of the com 
mune or district, in which is inscribed the birth of each citizen, 
I add that there is no civilized state where the criminal tribunals 
do not inscribe upon a register every judgment pronounced against 
an offender. In a word, there is no country in the world whose 
territory is not divided into a certain number of arrondissements, 
circuits, districts, or counties, in such manner that there may be 
collected there, in some appointed place, all the sentences annually 
pronounced by the judges of such arrondissements, circuit, district, 
or county. It is upon these three facts that the institution of the 
criminal register is based. 

For the rest, its organization is as simple as the thought which 
gave birth to it. We begin by providing, at the registry of each 
tribunal, a case, resembling a cupboard or book-case, which is 
secured by lock and key, in which there is a sufficient number ot 
boxes or movable registers (in wood or pasteboard), each of which 
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is labeled with a letter of the alphabet. This done, as soon as a 
sentence is definitively pronounced, the clerk or registrar, after 
having inscribed it on the books of his tribunal, makes an abbre- 
viated copy of the sentence, according to a prescribed model. This 
copy is written on a leaf of strong paper, of fixed form and 
dimensions ; * and he dispatches by post the said leaf, containing 
the sentence, to the clerk or registrar of the tribunal in whose 
jurisdiction the convict was born. This leaf is at once placed in 
the movable register, bearing the initial letter of the family name 
of the convict. 

Every one can easily see, in advance, the effect of this measure 
At whatever point in the territory of a state the sentence is pro- 
nounced, the certificate ot the sentence immediately goes, as it 
were, of its own accord, to centralize and arrange itself alphabeti- 
cally in the registry of the court, in whose jurisdiction the convict 
had his birth. Now, let us suppose this practice established in the 
United States for a number of years. It will happpen that an 
individual born, we will say, at Philadelphia, and convicted suc- 
cessively at Cincinnati, at Buffalo, at Detroit and other places, 
cominits a crime at New York. The judge at New York, instead 
of being obliged to seek, at hap-hazard, information concerning the 
uccused from all the tribunals of the United States, will be able, 
by applying at once to the clerk of the court at Philadelphia, to 
obtain an exact recapitulation of all the prior sentences which this 
stranger may have undergone in all the states of America. It thus 
appears that the register is a sort of glass of Archimedes, with this 
difference, that instead of burning it enlightens. In effect, con- 
centrating in a single focus (the place of his birth) all the records 
of convictions applicable to a given person, it furnishes, instantane- 
ously, to the judicial administration of a state, true and authentic 
information of all the prior sentences of such person, wherever 
and whenever pronounced. 

I need not add, that to obtain, at the first establishment of the 
registers, all the sentences of preceding years, it is necessary, by a 
retrospective labor, to procure abstracts of the registers of all the 
tribunals, and to cause to be arranged, in the registry of the court 
in whose jurisdiction each convict was born, the certificates of the 
convictions had in those years. In France, this retrospective labor 


el Sel oe ee oe ee ee 
* To the end that these detached leaves may be readily handled, like cards in a 


game. 
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was easily performed, in a few months, for the twenty precediiny 
ycars, at the time of the establishment of the registers, and, thanks 
to this indispensable measure, the institution was immediately put 
into working order, and, since then, it has regularly furnished 
information to the judicial administration of all the repetitions of 
crime occurring during those twenty antecedent years.* 

But it will be said, what is to be done when the convict does not 
know the place of his birth or dissembles concerning it, or when 
he was born ina foreign country ? These cases have been foreseen ; 
and, that the institution may be equally effective for them, it is 
enough to establish, in a certain place, at Washington for example, 
the seat of government of the American Union, as we have done 
at Paris, as Italy has done at Florence, as Portugal has done at 
Lisbon, a CENTRAL REGISTER, whither are sent all the certificates 
relating to foreigners, or natives whose birth-place is not known. 
This central register furnishes all the information that would 
naturally be supplied, but is not, by the register of the birth-place 
(this last being unknown). The central register thus becomes the 
complement and the supplement of all the local registers. 


Til. 


This organization being once established, agreeably to the retro- 
spective method which I have indicated, one may well be surprised 
at the number and importance of the results that may be expected 
to flow from it, in whatever aspect it is viewed. 

And, first, as regards repressive justice. 

A man, charged with crime, is brought before the judge, who is 
almost always ignorant of his antecedents. But his name is known 
or easily ascertained. By this very circumstance the exact place 
of his birth may nearly always be known. To the time of his 
first offence he has had no motive to conceal the place of his origin ; 
and he has not been able to take a single step in his civil life with- 
out revealing it. Now, this simple knowledge of the place of his 
birth is the guiding thread which will infallibly lead to the dis- 


*The certificate which the clerk of the place of conviction sends to the clerk 
of the court of the place of birth is entitled certificate No 1. That which is sent 
by the clerk of the place of birth, containing all the sentences standing to the 
debit of the accused, in reference to whom information is sought, is called certifi- 
cate No.2. I forward, with the present paper, specimens of these two certificates, 
as also a nodel of the register destined to receive the certificates of conviction or 
sentence 
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covery of all the infractions of law which this person may have 
committed at any time and in any place whatsvever. 

A letter or a telegram is addressed to the registry of his birth- 
place, and, by the return of the courier or the electric response, 
the magistrate receives either the judicial biography of the delin- 
quent or a blank certificate, showing that, to that time, he has 
never been convicted of an offence. Without such a document, 
what will the judge do? He will pronounce, according to his 
impression, and generally at hap-hazard, some penalty or other; 
inefficacious, if it is too light; unjust, if it is too severe. On the 
other hand, the document which enlightens him as to the moral 
character of the accused enables him to do exact justice; he can, 
in all good conscience, either acquit the stranger, if he has never 
transgressed, or pronounce the just punishment which should over- 
take and reform the criminal. I do not fear to repeat, that the 
light furnished by the register is like a feeble ray of the divine 
omniscience, which, according to the circumstances, permits the 
employment of mercy or of rigor; since, for the darkness of a justice 
without rule or compass, it substitutes the splendor of a justice 
according to truth. 

Such is the efficiency of this institution in the repression of 
crime! Under it, accused persons would no longer be able to 
withdraw themselves from the researches of the judicial adminis- 
tration, nor conceal from it their antecedents. Under it, it would 
no longer be possible for persons arrested a second time to escape, 
through cover of a false name, the just severities of the penal cvde., 
Under it, the judicial police, extending its invisible but inevita- 
ble hand over all the territories of a state, would be able, every- 
where and with almost absolute certainty, to seize and arrest the 
violator of law. Under it, in short, human justice, even, would 
be able to treat each transgressor according to lis works, and to 
increase or diminish the rigor of his punishments, not only accord- 
ing to the gravity of the offence committed, but also according to the 
spirit of revolt or obedience previously shown by him toward the 
laws of his country. 


IV. 

This single result would, of itself, be sufficient to justify the 
praises which the most eminent criminalists have been pleased to 
accord to the institution of the registers. But this institution ts 
no less useful as regards preventive justice and the promotion of 
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social morality ; for, when once established and made universal, it 
must powerfully tend to keep far away from crime those who have 
still some sentiment of honor, and even to restrain, by way of 
intimidation, those whom severity of punishment alone can hold 
in the path of obedience to the laws. 

May I be permitted to explain this twofold influence in the terms 
employed by me in a memoir published in 15497 ‘It we inquire,” 
I said in that essay, “into the various influences that hold man to 
habits of honesty and obedience to law, we find, ainong the most 
prominent, the shield and watch of the family, an affectionate 
respect for the name of parents, and a desire for the public esteem. 
Our system gives to these salutary influences all their purifying 
and elevating force. In the first place, since kindred creates, 
among members of the same family, bonds of affection, of watch- 
fulness, of mutual relationships, it results that each household is 
charged with exercising over its members the alternate shield of 
kindness and severity, whose invisible action powerfully con- 
tributes to the prevention of a breach of the laws. It is not till 
after having accomplished this double task, that families may 
justly pride themselves on the honorable citizens to whom they 
have given birth, and mourn without shame the crimes of their 
children, who have proved deaf to the admonitions of parental 
authority. 

“But besides this tutelary and comminatory agency, there is in 
the very surroundings of the family, in the necessary relations of 
kindred, in hereditary memories, in that life which flows in the 
bosom of one’s native village, near the friends of his childhood, 
and in the presence of the local magistrates, a certain mysterious 
power, which holds us, in spite of ourselves, in the path of duty 
and of virtue. And experience shows that men never behave 
better than under the protecting eye of their family and their 
fellow-citizens. It is precisely because there is, in this domestic 
and social surveillance, an undeniable power of restraint, that 
vicious young people make haste to leave the place of their birth, 
that they may be more free, and so may withdraw their miscon- 
duct and their vices from the otherwise inevitable curb of this 
local constraint. 

“On the other hand, is it not, unhappily, with a view to escape 
these pious obligations of parental watchfulness, that so many_ 
families are eager to send away their vicious children (muuvais 
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swjets), so as not to be any longer obliged to dread either the scan- 
dal or the moral responsibility of their misdeeds? Do they not 
even consent to hide grave offences, on condition that the offender, 
to use a common expression, take himself off: that is to say, that 
he go far away from the place that saw his birth; far away from 
the family whom he might dishonor? Now these migrations, so 
favorable to the development of evil instincts, would fail, in part, 
of their aim, if thenceforth it became notorious to all, that every 
crime committed by these vicious children, voluntary or forced 
deserters from the domestic hearth, would certainly be known in 
the home of their childhood, and that every sentence imposed 
upon them, were it even at the other extremity of France, instead 
of remaining hidden in the archives of the government, would be 
engraved in characters of infamy on the registry of their native 
village, to disturb the repose of those who had not feared thus to 
abdicate their holiest duties —the duties of a sheltering and 
watchful guardianship over their offspring. Either lam mistaken, 
or this grave apprehension, which touches directly the interest and 
honor of families, would give to their solicitude that controlling 
inflnence, which it might and ought to exert toward the preven- 
tion of crime. 

“ But I go further and say, that criminals themselves would be 
restrained by the dread of this local publicity of their misdeeds. 
Take a man whose depraved habits have pushed him blindly on to 
the declivity of crime; speak to him of his father, his mother, his 
children, whom he has forsaken ; tell him that he is going to dis- 
honor them; say to hin that the sentence which awaits him will 
be published in the place where they live; on the spot where the 
memories of his family cluster, and where repose the ashes of his 
ancestors ; believe me, if this man has not reached the extreme 
limit of degradation, which amounts to a moral death, he will 
hesitate; he will pause; he will soon re-enter the stra'ght and 
easy path of obedience to the laws. 

“This is not a generous illusion; it is a fact of experience. 
It has been remarked that one of the last honest scruples that 
survive in the soul of malefactors is the fear of dishonoring 
their family. This sentiment is so vivid, so indestructible in the 
heart of man, that we have often seen it re-assert its power in 
presence of the scaffold, and prevail over the natural fear of that 
punishment. Interrogate, in this regard, the chaplains of oui pris- 
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ons, those pious attendants who, by ‘their prayers, conduct even 
to the tribunal of God those great criminals who lave been smit 
ten by human justice; all of them will tell you that not a few of 
these malefactors think less of their own fate than of the terrible 
grief that will be carried to their families by the publication of 
their crime and their punishment. ‘I die content,’ says a convict, 
‘because, since my true name is unknown, my family will not be 
dishonored.’ ‘I ask but one favor,’ said another, ‘that my crime 
and my ignominious death may be concealed from my aged 
mother.’ Another exclaimed, ‘O, iny father! O, my mother! O, 
my children! what a dishonor to you! A thousand deaths for 
myself, if that were possible; but, in pity to you, let me not die 
upon the scaffold at your gate!’ Such is the supreme cry which, 
in face of eternity, escapes from the heart of convicts ! 

“ Now, if we find in men who have reached the last limits of 
crime, these touching returns of family affection and respect, is it 
not evident that, among the vulgar crowd of lesser criminals, the 
greater part of whom completed their ruin far away from the 
place of their origin, many would be arrested in their disorderly 
lives if they had, unceasingly, before their eyes this terrifying 
certainty that, in the future, each offence committed by them 
would be recorded in the place of their dbérth, and would there 
forever stain the name and honor of their family ? 

‘But apart from the foregoing conclusions, the localization of 
judicial information would have this further advantage, that it would 
enlist in the cause of social morality one of the most intense pas- 
sions of our nature—the desire o* general esteem. In all times, 
the public esteem has been one of the most precious goods of man; 
and if ever this good should acquire its maximum of real value, it 
is surely under the empire of popular sovereignty, under the reign 
of universal suffrage, because it then becomes the source of all 
influence, of all advancement, of all power. It is for this reason 
that we all, good or bad, honest or depraved, so earnestly seek the 
public esteem; with this single difference, that the former desire 
to gain it by labor and virtue, the latter by force of cunning and 
hypocrisy. 

If now we desire the reign of honor and probity, it is necessary 
that we exact of every citizen, who aspires to the public regard, 
not only a certificate of citizenship, but also a certificate of honor; 
and therefore it is necessary that, by the aid of some speedy and 
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certain process, we be able when the occasion arises, to verify by 
a single glance of the eye the past life of each citizen; since in 
this veritication lies the sole effective guaranty of his moral 
character. 

But other advantages besides those named above will flow, as 
from an inexhaustible fountain, from this invaluable institution of 
the registers. 

In all democratic states the title of citizen implies the full enjoy- 
ment of all civil rights, and, per contra, the discharge of all the 
duties which the law imposes. No one, therefore, should be 
allowed to vote in the election of the magistrates of the country, 
nor to serve as a juror, nor to form part of the land or naval forces, 
nor to be promoted to any public trust, if, by a criminal conviction, 
he has incurred civil disgrace. In every civilized state this is an 
indispensable condition of force, of greatness, of prosperity. But 
the new system offers a certain means of knowing all the indi- 
viduals whv, by their previous convictions, no matter when, no 
matter where, have incurred the suspension or the loss of their 
political rights. 

This system contributes equally to the promotion of social order, 
by providing a sure means, particularly ina vast country like the 
United States, of preventing a criminal from being able, to the 
scandal and injury of society, to usurp the rights of an honorable 
man; a condition absolutely essential to the success of a liberal 
government, whose most enduring foundation is virtue, whose 
chief safeguard is the perfect honor of all public functionaries. 

Moreover, the register is of the highest utility in the compilation 
of the criminal statistics, which serve to show the true state of 
criminality, whether in each nation separately, or in a comparison 
with other countries; since, without the information furnished by 
it, it is impossible to adjust, with entire certainty, the balance-sheet 
of relapses and reconvictions. 

Finally, besides the security which it guaranties to the relations 
of citizens among themselves, the register, in this age of perpetual 
locomotion, becomes a valuable agent of international security. 
Suppose it established throughout the civilized world, as it alreacy 
has been in France, in Portugal and in Italy, all nations would 
thenceforth, as regards criminal repression, form but one gicut 
human confederation, in this sense, that, by a mutual exchange of 
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certificates, each country would be able at once to know the convic- 
tions which those born upon its soil had incurred in foreign states. 

Already, through the beneficent action of extradition treaties, a 
wholly modern invention, criminals have lost the hope of going to 
enjoy in peace, in foreign parts, the fruit of the crimes committed 
by them in their own country. By means of the criminal regis- 
ter, they will no longer be able, when again arraigned before the 
tribunals of their native country, to conceal the convictions they 
had incurred in far distant lands, whither they had gone to seek a 
refuge. 

Nor even yet has all beensaid. The register, when once adopted 
by all nations, and placed within reach of all those who have an 
interest in knowing the previous life of the persons with whom 
they come in contact, in public or private relations, becomes, to the 
advantage of the public treasury, a source of revenue (recette bud- 
getarre), by the moderate payment imposed on the delivery of each 
certificate of information asked for.* I have said, and I persist in 
saying, that in France, for example, if the extract from the regis- 
ter were rigorously exacted, in all cases where it is necessary, the 
state might thus receive, without any appreciable cost, almost the 
entire expense imposed upon it by the prosecution of criminals. 
This last result assuredly deserves to be noted; for I affirm that, 
apart from the tax on passports, now almost everywhere abolished, 
I do not know, in any country, a measure of securtty which, beside 
being useful in the numerous and various ways just enumerated, 
might further produce, as an indirect and supplementary conse- 
quence, an income of many millions to the profit of the treasury 
of the state. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have thus explained, as clearly as I could, wherein consists the 
institution of the French criminal registers; and I have shown 
that it is applicable to all civilized countries, even to those which, 
like America, form a vast confederation of different states, bound 
together by a pact of federal union. I have pointed out the 
numerous advantages which it secures as regards repressive jus- 
tice; the prevention of crime; the improvement of the morals of 
society; the dignity of the army; the honor of the public serv- 


* The cost of certificate No. 2, delivered to the local administration or to citi 
zens, is two francs sixty-five centimes, 
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ice; the purity of the elective franchise; the protection of the 
citizens; and, in fine, international security. 

But, waiving all these valuable results, and confining myself to 
the aim indicated by the committee, I say: if it is true that due 
punishment cannot be meted out to a criminal without a knowl- 
edge of his moral character; if it is true that, without this con- 
cession, we cannot equitably and effectively proportion the penalty 
to the offence committed ; if, in short, it is true that the knowl- 
edge of the chgracter and antecedents of a convict is essential in 
order to effect, during his imprisonment, his moral reformation, I 
believe that I may conclude with certainty that the institution 
known under the name of the “criminal registers” is, henceforth, 
the fundamental and absolute basis of all radical improvement to 
be effected in the criminal law. 

Paris, August 3, 1870. 
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XX. On tax Dory or Socrrry to Inpemyiry THE CITIZEN WHO HAS 
BEEN Unsustiy Imprisonen.* 
By M. A. Corns, advocate in the Imperial Court of Douai, France. 

Modern society secures to each of its members certain rights, 
known under the several titles of civil, political and religious rights. 

Under those expressions there is, absolutely, but one right, 
which is applied to different objects —the right of each indi- 
vidual to act in accordance with the natural laws which govern the 
development of humanity. 

The positive laws which guaranty the rights of the citizen do but 
reflect or transcribe the natural laws already discovered; or they 
presume, hypothetically, those which are still to be discovered. 

The right of acting, that is to say, of exercising our faculties in 
our relations with things and with our fellow men, has for its sole 
basis the free disposal of ourselves ; in other words, personal liberty. 

Imagine a man torn from his field, his office, his family, his 
fellow citizens, and shut up in prison. The person so impris- 
oned, whatever may be his fortune, whatever the affection of which 
he is the object—a husband and a father —and whatever his 
influence in public affairs, he is, during the whole time of his con- 
finement, the same as the poorest, the most desolate, and the least 
respected of men. Even the sentiment which must be regarded as 
the most profound in the human bosom, I mean the religious senti- 
ment, must, in such a situation, be restrained and, as it were, 
obliterated ; since even for prayer men fecl the need of associa- 
tion, of grouping themselves according to their spiritual affinities. 
It would, therefore, seeem natural that the first care of the citi- 
zens in every state would be to assure their personal liberty in such 
manner that it could not be outraged. But this is far from being 
the case. On the contrary, always and everywhere, the accessory 
and derived rights have been secured in preference to the chief right. 

Great and noble efforts, it is true, have been unceasingly made 
to this end —the respect of the human person. Slavery, serf- 
dom and imprisonment for debt have, little by little, disappeared 
trom the institutions of civilized nations, and the first guaranty 
claimed by those who are born to liberty is, that no citizen shall 
be arbitrarily arrested and imprisoned. 
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* Written in English by the author. 
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But it is easy to prove that this claim is never asserted till long 
after the rights of property and family have been recognzied. It 
is only then that man has sufficient reasons to vindicate his right 
to liberty. As long as the table is without food, it is of little con- 
sequence to the guest that he is made to leave it; but when it is 
loaded with viands, it is insupportable to him to be violently torn 
from the banquet. 

Thus property and family were, long ago, consecrated in England, 
when the great charter of 1229, and the celebrated act of the 
habeas corpus in 1627, decreed that no citizen could be imprisoned 
except according to law, and that no English subject could be 
submitted to the jurisdiction of a court-martial. 

Thus also, in France, it was only when the whole nation had 
reached a high degree of prosperity, that the opposition to mon- 
archical tyranny acquired a menacing strength, and that the 
people called for the abolition of the lettres de cachet, which per- 
mitted the king to imprison, according to his caprice, any citizen 
whatever. 

The constitution of the third of September, 1791, is the basis 
of personal liberty in our country. “ Nobody (it declares) can be 
arrested and detained except in the cases and according to the 
forms determined by the law.” But what is this law? What 
guarantees does it give us? Does it assure the same protection to 
our liberty as to our goods? The slightest examination of our 
codes will show that it lacks much of this. 

Let us see how our property is secured against the different 
kinds of dispossession to which it may be subject from considera- 
tions of public utility. The state may want a part or the whole 
of my land for some great work, whose execution holds out some 
general advantage. Yet it can only take possession after numer- 
ous and solemn formalities. First, it is necessary that a public 
administrative inquiry ascertain that the work is of real public 
utility, and that this utility be afterward recognized by a law, or 
by a governmental decree in cases of less import. A second 
inquiry takes place to determine the position and extent of the 
land taken. All the proprietors can there be heard, and contend 
for the retention of their land. Only after this inquiry does the 
administrative authority determine the amounts which must be 
ceded. Nor is this all. The judicial authority must intervene to 
ascertain that all the required formalities have been exactly ful- 
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filled. The judicial authority can alone decree the dispossession. 
Even this does not end the business. A jury is chosen among the 
landlords of the district (arrondissement), in which the disposses- 
sion has been decreed. It is this jury which fixes the amount of 
the indemnity to be paid for every parcel taken, and the prescribed 
indemnities must be paid to the owners before the state can take 
possession of the land. 

Even in cases of extreme urgency, when the military authority 
must take possession of property necessary to {xe erection of forti- 
fications, the peril of the country is not held to warrant a sacrifice 
of the rights of justice. An imperial decree must authorize the 
works, and must declare the public necessity and the urgency of 
the case. This decree must be brought before the tribunal of the 
district and the mayor of the commune; a judge must go with a 
surveyor, officially appointed, to the property to be taken; every 
interested party must be summoned to this transfer, and must have 
opportunity given him for explanations. 

After these debates, pro and con, the tribunal definite’ y fixes the 
indemnity of removal, and, provisorily, an approximstive and 
provisional indemnity for dispossession. Then the administration 
can take possession of the ground, but only on cond'tion of first 
paying the indemnity for removing and of depositing the provis- 
ional indemnity, which shall have been definitively determined by 
the jury. 

In France, therefore, a landlord cannot be deprived of the least 
part of his ground, even in cases when the public security is inti- 
mately involved, until certain solemn inquests, in which all parties 
may be heard, take place, in order to.prove that this v olation of 
the right of property was necessary ; until all the public powers have 
been snmmoned to witness and to give their sanction and until 
citizens, chosen from among their countrymen, are assembled, as a 
jury, to decide on the indemnity to be made to the citizen deprived 
of his property for the general interest. 

What minute precautions, what strict formalities, in such cireum- 
stances! It would be easy to accumulate examples, and to show 
with what solemnity the state surrounds whatever may invade and 
outrage the rights of family, even remotely, whenever it is a ques- 
tion of filiation, of adoption, or of divorce (separation de corps). 
Yet let an assault be made, not upon a simple attribute of the civil 
person, but upon the person itself, and all these guaranties instantly 
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disappear. Personal liberty is at the merey of a single man the 
examining magistrate (juge @’instruction), who, without public 
inquiry, without control, can, by warrants of arrest and detention, 
suppress it for an indefinite time. The examining magistrate has 
an absolute power of arresting and imprisoning, whenever he thinks 
he has the proof that a crime or a misdemeanor has taken place, 
any person against whom it seems to him that there is the least 
:ndication of guilt. Only in certain exceptional circumstances is 
there any r course against such an arbitrary exercise of power. 

A ministerial circular, which has become celebrated, denounced, 
as early as 1819, the effects of snch a power. “ Numerous complaints 
(the tninister therein said) have indicated, in these later times, sundry 
abuses in criminal proceedings; these complaints may be exagger- 
ated. Nevertheless, it appears that some are but tuo well founded.” 
The minister was speaking against the too great facility with which 
arrests were ordered, and against unreasonable delays in the ex- 
amination. He reminded the magistrates that the law obliges 
them to examine, within the first twenty-four hours, every arrested 
person. He recommended them to use, with an extreme reserve, 
the power given to them of sequestering every prisoner, in order 
to prevent him fro:a communicating either with his fellow prisoners 
or with his parents and friends outside. He described such a 
measure as being generally contrary ‘to the good administration 
of justice and to the rights of humanity.” 

Such abuses, the necessary consequence of arbitrary power and 
of the want of responsibility and publicity, have been continued 
to the present time. 

Two laws, one of the 20th of May, 1863, the other of the 14th 
of July, 1865,* sought in vain to apply a remedy to the length 
and the severity of detentions under arrest. The very great defect 
of all these regulations is, that they only permit the magistrates 
to show more indulgence, instead of restraining their power of 
severity. Of what avail is such permission, if the magistrates 


* The first orders that any person arrested in the very act, for an offence 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, may be immediately arraigned at the bar. 
The second permits the examining magistrate, in every case, to liberate the pris- 
oner provisionally. It prescribes such liberation in a few cases. It orders certaiy, 
formalties intended to restrict the power of preventing communications. I have 
seen, in 1869, an order, emanating from an examining magistrate, who prescrihed, 
in general terms, that communication be interdicted to every person imprisoned 


hy his warrants. 
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have 2 natural inclination to be severe? ‘It must be said, with a 
frankness which can hurt nobody,” wrote the reporter of the law 
of 1865, “the magistrature, yielding to respectable scruples, to 
inveterated traditions, considers as an evil every thing which 
favors liberty and which takes away from preliminary imprison- 
wuent its character of absolute right.” 

What happens? The law itself is not respected, and the for- 
malities, almost illusive, which protect the liberty of the citizens 
are a dead letter; every arrested person should be examined within 
the first twenty-four hours in order that he may prove his inno- 
cence; but this examination is generally a mockery. It is limited 
to the verification of the identity of the accused. The examining 
magistrate (juge @instruction), according to the law of 1865, can 
forbid communications only in conformity to prescribed modes for 
a fixed time and by distinct writs for each prisoner. The rules 
are also evaded and set at nought. 

It is, therefore, a positive fact that while the rights of property 
are surrounded with the most minute guarantees, while they can- 
not be touched without moving all the public powers, the rights, 
much nore tiuportant, of personal liberty lie at the morcy of a 
single maa, when preliminary imprisonment is in question. Pub- 
lic attention cannot be too earnestly directed to this question, 
which requires reforms of the most profound character. I ask for 
only one at the present time ; but that is, in my opinion, the most 
urgent, the most equitable, and the easiest to realize. 

Society must give up this exorbitant right, which it has arro- 
gated to itself in matters of criminal examination —the right, 
namely, of inflicting the gravest privations without indemnity ; 
for no indemnity is made, even when these privations have been 
unjustly inflicted. “Do people understand exactly what prelimi 
nary imprisonment is?” wrote the reporter of the law of the 14th 
of July, 1865, the honorable Mr. Mathieu. ‘“ A man is accused; 
some appearances are against him; and, though the presumption 
of innocence protects him, he is arrested; he is torn away from 
his home, from his family, from his affairs; disorder and trouble 
are introduced into all his relations; a deadly blow is given to his 
credit, and he is exposed to a ruin which he might ward off if he 
was at liberty, but which his imprisonment renders unavoidable! 
Not only has this man suffered all the pains which we have just 
described ; not only has he seen, without being able to remedy, dis- 
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order and ruin invade his affairs, but it is in vain that an order of 
the judge, or even a decision of the tribunal, annuls his imprison- 
ment and breaks his chains; the preliminary detention has 
marked him with an indelible stigma; the suspicion, in virtue of 
which justice has laid her hand upon him, follows him like his 
shadow ; and his reputation will not be curec of the deadly wound 
which it hasreceived. Yet it is not the prisoner who is most to be 
pitied. How can we fail to turn our eyes toward his wife, his 
children, his family, though innocent, yet smitten with the same 
blow, ruined and disgraced like himself, without a fault that can 
be laid to their charge? Is this justice? Can society so crush 
the individual in the name of the general interest?” 

It would seem that after this eloquent denunciation of a flagrant 
social wrong, the legislator has but one step to take, viz.: to pro- 
claim the principle of indemnity. Nevertheless, he recoils before 
this consequence, natural as it is, on the ground that it would have 
but an appearance of justice, and that it would destroy the very 
nature of preliminary imprisonment. He alleges that the applica- 
tion of the principle would be perilous and impossible. 

The citations already made are, in themselves, a sufficient answer 
to the allegation, that in the principle of indemnity there would 
be but the semblance of justice. The following fact, which we 
also take from the report of Mr. Mathieu, will show to a demon- 
stration that, in reality, we invoke here only the principles of com- 
mon sense and the most rigid justice. 

“Tn 1859 two men were accused of swindling, before the tribu- 
nal of Seine, and, for twenty-two months, they were detained 
awaiting trial. The tribunal convicted and sentenced them to five 
years of imprisonment, thus increasing, by nearly two years, the 
maximum of the punishment, when, unless we are mistaken, jus- 
tice and a respect for the law required that this maximum should 
have been diminished by the entire duration of the preliminary 
imprisonment; and, what is most sad is, that these convicts were 
innocent, as appears from the fact that the court of Paris restored 
them to liberty, by reversing the judgment by which they had been 
sentenced.” 

No doubt this is a fact of an exceptional gravity; but facts of 
the same kind, though less serious, are annually counted by thou- 
sands. Thus, in 1867, of 73,536 persons arrested, 6,852 were dis- 
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charged without trial by order of the proper authorities ;* 1,060 
persons who had been indicted were acquitted by the court of 
assizes; and 2,280 prisoners were acquitted by correctional tribu- 
nals, that is, the trial of misdemeanants.t 

There are, then, 10,192 persons who, in a single year, have suf- 
fered an unjust arrest, who were deprived of their liberty, taken 
away from their business, whose families, perhaps, in their absence 
were in want of bread; who were injured by an infamous sus- 
picion; who experienced the most poignant anguish: who were 
dispossessed, for days and months, not merely of a piece of ground or 
a house, but of their honor, of the happiness of home —a blessing 
the most precious of all, of which the loss, even for an instant of 
their existence, cannot be repaired. They were dispossessed of 
all these things on the plea of the public interest, and society 
refuses to grant any compensation ! 

It cannot be said that the fact is too rare to demand attention ; 
it cannot be alleged that it is not of a sufficient gravity; but it is 
objected that the damage is such that it cannot be estimated ; that 
the elements of indemnity are incapable of analysis and valuation. 
These reasons are scarcely less than pitiful. 

How long can a debtor refuse to pay the less, under the pretext 
that he owes the more? We donot ask that society grant an indem- 
nity exactly proportioned to the injury. We ask only that it recog 
nize a principle here, which is applied every day in analogous 
cases. 

When a witness is summoned before a court, when a jurymar 
is called to the assizes, he may be a man of wealth or of learning, ti 
whom each day produces hundreds of franes, or he may be an hum- 
ble, worthy man, who gains his bread by the sweat of his brow ; yet 
both receive the same compensation for the time which they spend, 
and for the trouble which they suffer. But the small piece of 
money distributed to them has a high significance of justice. On 
the one hand it is a token of the citizen’s independence as regards 


* 6,178 of the prisoners had been imprisoned less than one month, and the 
remainder for periods varying from two to six months and even more. 

{ 233 of the indicted had been imprisoned for a period of less than one month; 
231 from one to two months; 268 from two to three months; 166 from three to 
four months; 72 from four to five months; 32 from five to six months; 58 more 
than six months. 448 of the prisoners tried for misdemeanors had been impris- 
oned less than three days; 745 from three to cight days; 461 from eight to sixteen 
days; 412 from sixteen days to one month; 214 more than one month. 
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the state, and of the law’s respect for private rights; on the other, 
it prevents the poor man frem complaining of the public power. 
If this power imposes on him some inconvenient obligations, at 
least it assures his bread and that of his family. 

Thus reduced, is the sacrifice asked of society such that it can 
not be borne? Figures the most exact instantly give the answer 
The maximum of the periods of time for which the duration of 
preliminary imprisonment is indicated, amounts to a total of 253, 
016 days. On the supposition that, for every day of preliminary 
imprisonment, an indemnity of two or three francs (sufficient, in 
most cases, to provide for the most urgent wants of the prisoner’s 
family) is granted, five to seven hundred thousand francs will suf- 
fice, in France, to rectify, to a great extent, a grave social iniquity. 

What class of persons, in effect, are most frequently smitten by 
preliminary detention ? They are the lowly and the humble; those 
who, engaged in some manual employment, without any fortune, 
live from day to day by their work. When they return from the 
prison to their home, after having been pronounced innocent, they 
find their wife and their children in profound misery; the furni- 
ture is sold; they have numerous little debts, and their place hag 
been taken at the workshop. Disconragement and dismay seize 
upon them under the dreadful misfortune by which they are 
crushed, They curse the laws; they lose all respect for justice ; 
and in their despair they may be ready for all the criminal 
acts which have been falsely charged against them. On the other 
hand, give them a little money, not under the title of alms, 
but under that of reparation, and they will take courage again; 
they will not look upon society as an enemy who abuses its power 
to overwhelm them; and the material injury which they have snf- 
fered will be speedily repaired. 

For reasons stated at the commencement of this paper, in pro- 
portion as rights are multiplied to the citizen, their personal 
worth increases, and, as a consequence, they watch with a more 
zealous care that the person — a property enjoyed by the poorest 
and the least fortunate — may suffer neither outrage nor injury. 
No reform could be effected at a less expense, none could be more 
democratic, none more fruitful of happy consequences to the 
masses, than that which is here proposed. Man is still far from 
being valued at his just price. The resources which he is capable 
of developing are far from having yet attained their maximum of 
force. Henceforth, without the danger of being considered a 
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utopian, we may demand for him a little of that respect, with 
which material property is surrounded. It is in this view that we 
claim that no prisoner, judicially recognized as innocent, shall be 
restored to his liberty without indemnity for the injury which he 
has suffered, as a consequence of his unjust imprisonment. 
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XXI. An IyrernationaL Concress on PenrrentiARyY AND Re 
FORMATORY DIscIPLINE. 


By E € Wives, D.D. Corresponding Secretary of the Prison Association of New York, 


What I have to offer on this subject will be distributed under 
the following heads: History of the movement; policy of such a 
congress; the persons of whom it should be composed ; the ques- 
tions to be considered by it; the preparation required to assure 
its success ; and the place and time for holding it. 


I. HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 


In its twenty-fourth annual report, the prison association of 
New York published a paper on the prison question in Russia, 
by Count W. Sollohub, director-in-chief of the house of correc- 
tion and industry, at Moscow, Russia. The closing paragraph of 
the count’s essay was in these words: “Is not the auspicions 
initiative of the prison association of New York the harbinger 
of an InrEernationat Coneress of prison discipline? Might not 
such a congress determine the immutable bases of every peniten- 
tiary system, giving at the same time due consideration to the 
topographical and ethnographical exigencies of each country ? 
Such, it would seem, is the demand of the age; and this brief 
sketch closes with the proposition, submitted to all who are inter- 
ested in the future of prisons, to convoke an international reunion 
of specialists and jurisconsults whv, under the patronage of their 
respective governments, should be charged with the duty of giving 
to penitentiary science its definitive principles.” 

This suggestion struck me as wise and timely. Accordingly, in 
the month of May, 1869, I submitted to the prison association a 
paper on the subject, in the form of a preamble and resolutions. 
After reciting that prison discipline is a vital interest of society 
and one of the gravest of social problems, that it has awakened a 
wide interest and been earnestly studied within the present century, 
that experiments of great value have been recently made in dit- 
ferent countries, and that it seems highly desirable that opportunity 
should be had for conference and a general comparison of views, 
the paper stated the opinion that the time had come when an 
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international congress on penitentiary‘and reformatory discipline 
might be successfully inaugurated, and held with the best results. 

This proposition, and another subsequently submitted in favor 
of a national as preliminary to the proposed international con- 
cress, were held under consideration, and variously discussed, till 
the stated meeting in November of the same year, when a resolu- 
tion was passed, to the effect that the association judged it inex- 
pedient to take the initiative in either of the proposed conventions. 

This put an end to both conferences, so far as any action of the 
prison association could have that effect. But I was so profoundly 
impressed with the importance of these meetings, and so strongly 
fortified in that impression by the concurrent judgment of scores 
of the ablest and wisest friends of prison reform on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that, after -onsulting with a few gentlemen in Boston 
and New York, I prepared the following draft of a cali for a 
national congress: ‘The undersigned, deeming prison discipline 
a vital interest of society, as well as one of the gravest of social 
problems, and, on both these grounds, worthy of the closest study 
and freest discussion, cordially unite in calling a national congress 
for conference on criminal punishment and reformatory treatinent, 
to be held in the autumn of 1870, in the city of Cincinnati, the 
board of directors of the Cincinnati house of refuge having sig- 
nified that such a conference would be welcomed in that city. 
[Here follows the nomination of fifteen gentlemen to act as a com- 
mittee of arrangements.] We recommend that the committee of 
arrangements and the conference give consideration to the question 
of an international congress on penitentiary and reformatory 
discipline.” 

This call receive ninety-one signatures, classified as follows: 
Twenty-five wardens of prisons, seventeen superintendents of 
javenile reformatories, twenty-two members of prison and reform- 
atory boards, eight members of boards of state charities, four 
chaplains of prisons and reformatories, and fifteen general 
philanthropists. 

The committee of arrangements met in New York, and organ- 
ized on the 9th of February, 1870. At this meeting Cincinnati 
was definitely fixed upon as the place, and the 20th of September 
(since changed to the 12th of October) as the time for holding the 
congress ; a general list of topics for discussion was agreed upon; 
the classes of persons to be invited were designated; a sub-com- 
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mittee of five was appointed to act in place of the general 
committee; and last, though not least, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted to the effect that this “committee approve the 
suggestion of an international congress on penitentiary and reforma- 
tory discipline, and recommend that the national congress take 
such action as it may deem suitable on this subject.” 

The sub-committee held several meetings to arrange, and have 
conducted a laborious and extended correpondence in arranging, 
the programme of proceedings, and in drawing up a declaration 
or platform of principles to be submitted to the congress for its 
consideration and action. The result is the meeting now in pro- 
gress in this city—so able, so enlightened, so earnest, and, as 
regards the cause to which its labors are consecrated, so full of 
promise to the country and the world. 


Tl. SHALL AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE KIND SUGGESTED 
BE HELD ? 


If the judgment of persons qualified by their position, talents and 
experience to speak with authority on the question of an interna- 
tional congress on penitentiary and reformatory discipline is allowed 
its due weight, the expediency of such a congress must be looked 
upon as beyond all doubt. To letters written with a view to elicit 
the opinion of gentlemen on this question, I received answers from 
124 correspondents, viz: Eighty-seven from the United States, 
including twenty-six from governors of states; twenty-four from 
England and Ireland; eleven from the continent of Europe; and 
two from the Dominion of Canada. Only one of the above 
replies was adverse; one was non-committal; the remaining 122 
were favorable, most of them strongly so. Among the per- 
sons abroad who have expressed themselves strongly in favor of 
the congress, are Florence Nightingale, Miss Mary Carpenter, 
Miss Florence Hill, Sir Walter Crofton, Sir John Bowring, Mr. 
Commissioner M. D. Hill and Wm. Tallack, of England; MM. 
de Marsangy and Corne, of France; Baron Von Holtzendorff, of 
Prussia; Signor Scalia, of Italy; Count Sollohub, of Russia ; and 
Inspector Bruiin, of Denmark. Among our own countrymen, 
who have been equally pronounced in their approval, may be 
named Senator Sumner; Ex-Governors Seymour and [aines; 
Governors Claflin, Baker, Hayes, Baldwin, Padelford and others; 
Wardens Pilsbury, Haynes, Brockway, Oordier and Rice; Mr. 
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Sanhorn, Dr. Howe, Dr. Samuel Eliot, and many others no less 
distinguished. 

I offer a few (and regret that time will allow only a few) 
extracts from the hundred and more letters received. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Haines, of New Jersey, says: “I am very favorably 
impressed with the project, and-believe the result would be highly 
beneficial. A full and free discussion of the subject of prison 
discipline would lead to harmony among those who now hold dis- 
cordant views, and a modification of their systems, and to the 
introduction, perhaps, of measures better than any now in prac- 
tice. The greater good, I think, would be in educating the public 
mind. There is now great want of information on this subject 
among the masses of our citizens. Many have zeal without 
knowledge, generous impulses without proper aim, a desire to 
promote the public weal without an acquaintance with the means 
of doing so. Such need light. Perception in the physical, discus- 
sion in the moral, world gives light. The deliberations of the penal 
agents of the world would unquestionably be of very great value, 
and lead to material reforms in the treatment of delinquents.” 

Florence Nightingale says: “I need scarcely tell you how 
warmly I feel interested in the perfect success of your project for 
an international congress on prison discipline I entirely concur 
in the necessity for such a congress.” 

Miss Mary Carpenter says: “I am truly rejoiced to hear of the 
proposed congress. For some time I have felt that the period has 
arrived when those who had studied, both practically and theo- 
retically, the important principles involved in the treatment of 
criminals, both old and young, by the state and by society, should 
form a sort of world-league to carry them out; and I have men- 
tioned the matter to some of those who have earnestly embraced 
the views we deem so important. The circular I have just received 
fully answers all requir ments, and I am most happy that you 
have already met with so much sympathy.” 

Sir Walter Crofton says: “I have but a moment to save the 
post, and can only state that I think an international congress, in 
accordance with your programme, would be of very great value.” 

Sir John Bowring thus expresses his view: “The suggestion of 
an international congress appears to me admirable — worthy of all 
accepiance and co-operation. The field is vast, and the discus- 
sions, should « « xhaustive. 
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“Tf an official character could be given to the inquiries, and we 
had the representatives of governments among us, so much the 
better. In truth, the more one thinks of the possible and proba- 
ble good which may result from the conference, the greater is the 
desire to make it successful. I can only offer my best services, 
and re-assure you of the pleasure I have received from your 
communication.” 

M. Corne, of France, says: “Iam sure that the idea of this 
congress will find warm partisans in Europe. For my part, I see 
with entire satisfaction the initiative taken by America in this mat- 
ter. I think that great benefit will result from the international 
reunion which you propose. The spirit of system, special and 
exclusive ideas, will not be able to stand the clear light of discus- 
sion. The general phenomena of criminality, better understood, 
will permit us to seek, scientifically, the remedies for this grave 
social malady.” 

M. Bonneville de Marsangy remarks: “TJ applaud, with all my 
heart, your idea of an international congress, and in that view I 
approve, without reserve, the excellent terms of your circular.” 

Mr. Fr. Bruiin, inspector of prisons in Denmark, says: “It is 
my decided conviction that the disagreement still existing in 
Enrope in regard to the best prison system can be brought to an 
end only through tree discussion, by men from different countries, 
and a mutual comparison of their views on the subject. For this 
reason I strongly favor the proposed congress, especially because 
the resolutions that may be taken by it will unquestionably have 
great weight with the governments of countries in which reforms 
are in contemplation; and, also, because they will give an impulse 
to improvements which a single individual, from lack of authority, 
would not be able to effect. The discussions on these questions at 
the international congresses of Brussels and Frankfort were, I 
think, comparatively fruitless, from the fact that up to that time. 
little experience in prison discipline had been gained in Europe. 
At the present time the prospect is better, as experiments have 
been everywhere inaugurated.” 

Baron de Letrenhorn, member of the chamber of representa- 
tives and of the royal academy of Belgium: ‘Your circular 
letter having been placed in my hands by our government, with a 
request that I would answer it, Iam glad to express my full 
approval, and the high interest which I take in prison discipline. 
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The deliberations of men skilled in penitentiary studies will be of 
unquestionable utility.” 

Mr, Lurman, chairman of the judiciary committee of the senate 
of Bromen: “Iam directed by the senate to say, that it takes 
the warmest interest in your proposition.” 

Baron Von Holtzendorff, professor of law in the university of 
Berlin: ‘The plan to convene a general international meeting, 
for the purpose of discussing the prison question, is excellent. 
There is a large amount of accumulated experience, gained in 
different countries, which ought to be exchanged by the most 
prominent advocates of the prison cause.” 

Hon. Senator Charles Sumner: ‘I took much interest in the 
earlier congresses on prison discipline, and am glad that yon are 
moving again in the same direction. An interchange of opinion and 
experience on the treatment of prisoners would be of great value.” 

Gen. Amos Pilsbury: ‘TI heartily approve the project of an 
international congress on prison discipline, and am convinced that, 
if properly conducted, it must be productive of great good. The 
only suggestion I have to make is, that while a sprinkling of 
theorists may be very useful in animating the discussions of the 
proposed congress, care should be taken to secure the presence and 
active co-operation of as many intelligent gentlemen as possible, 
who have had practical experience in the discipline of prisoners 
and the management of prisons. Governments and peoples, all 
over the world, need to be awakened to a more lively interest in 
matters so vitally important to the welfare of society. The sub- 
ject is intimately connected with the protection of life and prop- 
erty, social order and social happiness, philanthropy and civiliza- 
tion, everywhere; and yet how few, even of professed statesmen, 
have given it the least degree of earnest consideration.” 

Hon. Gideon Haynes: “ An international congress on prison 
discipline is just what is required at the present time. We have, 
in the reports of the various institutions and associations of Europe 
and America that have investigated this subject, information, sta- 
tistics, facts and suggestions never before collected, which, if they 
were brought together and discussed by competent men, would 
certainly result in an improved order of prison discipline through- 
out the world.” 

Mr. Sanborn: ‘The sooner the proposed congress is held the 
better, for the movement in prison reform in our country is going 
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oi rapidly, and needs to be guided and enlightened by such delib- 
erations as would be had at such a gathering.” 

Dr. Howe: “ Peculiar and pressing considerations call for per- 
sonal conference and joint action of the friends of prison reform at 
this time. By all means, let us come together.” 

If authority can settle any question, such opinions from such 
sources, by the score and the hundred, must be regarded as decisive 
in favor of the policy of calling together the friends and workers 
in this cause throughout the world, to grasp hands with each other, 
to bring their divers experiences into a common stock, to catch 
fresh inspiration from the glow of a sympathetic affection, and to 
hold calm and earnest conference on questions which still await a 
final and complete solution. If the men and women from whom 
I have quoted, aud others from whom I have forborne citation only 
for lack of time, are not competent to speak authoritatively on 
this question, there surely are none now living who possess the 
requisite qualification for such a purpose. 

The chief benefits to be expected from the proposed interna- 
tional congress would be, I think, the following: 

1. It would be the means of collecting more comprehensive, 
detailed and trustworthy information on the present state of peni- 
tentiary and reformatory discipline throughout the civilized world 
than has ever, heretofore, been gathered and presented in one 
body. Every nation and state represented in the congress would 
doubtless submit a report on its own prison system, showing how 
it is organized, and setting forth its principles, working and 
results. Thus would be gathered, from the most authentic sources 
and in the best form, an amount of available knowledge, inesti- 
mable in value, because manifold in its uses and applications. 

2. But not only would information be accumulated through this 
agency ; it would be diffused as well. The congress would be a 
centre from which light, on the subjects discussed, would radiate 
in every direction. The newspapers of the place wlicve the con- 
gress should be held would report its doings ; correspondents of dis- 
tant papers and different tongues would tell the same story ; other 
papers would copy the facts, principles and discussions, and so give 
them a still wider currency ; the delegates from various and widely 
separated peoples would rehearse the history of what they had seen 
and heard on their return to their several homes, and, finally, the 
transactions of the congress would be published in a volume or 
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volumes, translated into different languages, and scattered broad- 
cast over the face of the earth. 

3. By no means least among the advantages resulting from such 
a conference would be the quickening, vivifying influence, whicl: 
could not fail to go forth from it. It would stir to its very depths 
the public interest and public opinion of the world on the vital 
question of prison discipline and prison reform; and this, after 
all, is the great thing needed at the present time. 

4, The congress proposed would not only collect and diffuse 
information ; it would not only impart a strong impulse to the 
cause by rousing and intensifying the public interest in that cause ; 
but it might also be reasonably expected to give a right direction 
to its onward march. The deliberations and discussions of such a 
body, composed as it would be of men skilled in criminal law and 
adminstration, as well as in penitentiary and reformatory science, 
might be expected to result in the establishment of certain defini- 
tive principles of prison discipline, which might be made the bases 
of the prison systems of different countries, without interfering 
with such variations in detail as would naturally result from the 
special character, manners, traditions, institutions and general 
spirit of each individual nation. 

5. Other collateral advantages would, no doubt, spring from the 
conferences of men of like studies, sympathies and aims, gathered 
from so many different countries, and co-workers in the great cause ; 
but they need not be particularly pointed out or dwelt upon, as 
they will readily occur to all who are accustomed to think upon 
such subjects. 

Upon the testimonies submitted and the considerations suggested 
above, I must hold it for proved that the time has come when an 
international penitentiary congress may be fitly called, and that, 
as soon as the needful preparations can be made, such a congress 
may be inaugurated with the best hopes of success. 


Il. OF WHOM SHALL THE CONGRESS BE COMPOSED ¢ 


The fact that it is to be an ¢nternational congress seems to me 
to involve, as its logical issue, this sequence, that all civilized 
peoples should be asked to participate in its proceedings. The 
peoples thus invited would be the several states of the American 
Union; the dominion of Canada; the Mexican and South Ameri- 
ean republics; the empire of Brazil; all the states of Europe; the 
Ottoman empire and vice-royalty of Egypt; the French and Brit- 
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ish colonies scattered over the face of the earth; and the vast 
empire of British India. Of course, the congress could not be a 
mass meeting called together from regions so extended. Rather, it 
must be composed of delegates representing suitable constituencies. 
I will not undertake to say what or who those constituencies shall 
be. I would shrink from such an attempt, as arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous. The utmost I would adventure is a suggestion (and 
this is offered only as a suggestion) as to the character and extent 
of the representation from the United States. Would it not, then, 
be a proper and desirable arrangement that each state, each impor- 
tant prison and reformatory, each board of directors of such penal 
or correctional institution, each board of state charities, each social 
science association, and each prison discipline society, should com- 
mission and send one representative to the congress ? 
IV. QUESTIONS PROPER TO BE CONSIDERED BY THE CONGRESS. 

The great function of the international congress will be to study, 
determine and embody, in terse, clear, ringing propositions. that 
carry their own evidence along with them, those broad principles 
of organization and discipline which may be made to underlie, as 
an immovable basis, and permeate, as a living force, all systems of 
penitentiary and reformatory treatment, however such systems may 
be modified in their details by the institutions, traditions and gen- 
eral spirit of the different nationalities in which they may be found. 
I will only add, that, in reply to one of the interrogatories in the 
circular letters sent out in reference to the policy of an international 
congress, I received suggestions of topics deemed suitable for dis- 
cussion by such congress to the number of one hundred and eleven, 
all of which, together with the names of the persons proposing 
them, will be found in full in section two of the appendix to the 
twenty-fifth aunual report of the prison association of New York, 
and covering between four and five closely printed pages of that 
document. 

VY. PREPARATION FOR THE CONGRESS. 

As I write these pages, the time draws nigh for the opening of 
the international protestant conference, called by the evangelical 
alliance, and to be held in the city of New York. For more than 
two years the notes of preparation for this gathering have been 
heard, and, as the hour of its realization approaches, they become 
louder and more frequent. For a full year the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff has given his time and energies mainly to this work, sev- 
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eral months of which, in 1869, he devoted to earnest labors for 
the success of the conference in Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent of Europe. In addition to what has been done, and is doing, 
by this eminent scholar and divine, bishop McIlvaine is now act- 
ing as the representative of the American alliance in England, 
aiding the British council in maturing the necessary arrangements. 
Drs. Buddington and Ridgeway and Prof. Charlier are intrusted 
with a similar commission for the continent of Europe, and Dr. 
McOdsh for Canada, all of whom are giving as much time to the 
work as they can spare for the purpose. 

The above statement affords a basis for some idea of the work 
to be done in making such preparations for an international peni- 
tentiary and reformatory congress as will be found absolutely 
indispensable to its success. Some idea, I say; for it does not give 
the full measure of the work. The international religious conference 
is restricted, on the western continent, to the United States and 
Canada, and on the eastern continent to the countries of Europe. 
But of the international penitentiary congress, if the breadth sug- 
gested in a former paragraph be given to it, “the field” will be, 
almost literally, “the world.” Besides, states and governments, as 
well as individuals and societies, are to be interested, and, if pos- 
sible, enlisted in this enterprise. Committees will have to be 
organized in different countries; subjects for papers agreed upon 
and assigned; propositions for consideration and action by the 
congress drawn up; and a correspondence conducted, whose pro- 
portions swell into positive vastness. From Sir Walter Crofton, 
Sir John Bowring, Mr. Commissioner Hill and Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter, of England; M. de Marsangy and M. Corne, of France; Sig- 
nor Scalia, of Italy; Inspector Bruiin, of Denmark; and Baron 
Von Holtzendorff, of Prussia, I have already received very 
decided opinions that, since this movement had its initiative in 
America, it will be essential to its full success, that some one from 
this country undertake a mission to the different countries of 
Europe, for the purpose of laying the project in all its length, and 
breadth, and promise of beneficent results, before governments, 
prison managers, prison inspectors, prison officers, magistrates con- 
nected with the criminal administration, and private citizens inter- 
ested in yrison reform, with a view to secure their good-will and 
cooperation. 


In view of the foregoing facts and considerations, it is my belief 
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that a commissioner would find work enough to fill all his time 
and task, all his strength of mind and body, from (say) the first of 
January next to the meeting of the congress, provided the time 
of holding it be not unreasonably delayed. The only objection 
that occurs to me as likely to be made to this course is the difii- 
euity of raising the funds (which would be considerable) necessary 
to defray the expenses of the mission; but this is a diffict” ly that 
will vanish before the first serious effort to overcome it. When 
an object, involving an outlay of money, is presented to the Ameri- 
can people, the only question tha’ need be asked is: “Is the object 
a worthy one? Is it worth the money that will be required to 
effect it?” Ifthe object be one that crosses men’s convictions, you 
cannot get five dollars for its prosecution. If it be one that 
touches the heart and commends itself to the judgment of the 
people, all that is really needed to accomplish it can be had for 
the asking, whether the sum be five thousand dollars or fifty 
thousand. 


VI. WHERE SHALL THE CONGRESS BE HELD? 


One of the interrogatories propounded in the circular sent out 
was: ‘Which of the three cities— London, Paris or Dublin — 
would be your choice for the sessions of the congress?” Of the 
persons who made answer to the circular only fifty-nine expressed 
their wishes as to the place of the congress. Of these, thirty-nine 
(two-thirds) voted for London, eight for Paris, seven for Dublin, 
two for Brussels, two for New York, and one for Geneva or Zurich, 
in Switzerland. 

If the doctrine that majorities are to rule prevails, the question 
must be regarded as settled, and London is the place where the 
congress is to be held, if held at all. But baron Holtzendorff 
objects strenuously to London, and gives his reasons for so doing. 
It is but fair to give him the benefit of his argument. He says; 
“Experience has shown that any place of public meeting that 
might be chosen enjoys a considerable preponderance when people 
are indiscriminately admitted as members. Take Brussels and 
Belgium, the adherents of Pennsylvanian cellularism would have 
a majority by the natural preponderance of the Belgian view. 
Take London, and the Belgians would complaiu of having been 
voted down by the representatives,of a country devoid of any 
experience as to long terms of isolation. In Paris the French 
would afford no information at all, the imperial government having 
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made no decided step toward prison reform. The best plan, per- 
haps, would be to select Switzerland — Zurich, or Geneva, or some 
such place, the different views there being sufficiently represented. 
If any resclntions were to be adopted as to the best prison system, 
they would enjoy the best authority when discussed on the neutral 
ground of * vitzerland.” 

Von Holtzendorff is an authority from whom I should hesitate 
to dissent, were it not that he makes use of an expression which 
yields the whole argument. He says that any place where a public 
meeting is held enjoys a preponderating influence, “when people 
are indiscriminately admitted as members.” To this it is a suffi- 
cient answer, that “people” are not to be “indiscriminately 
admited as members.”” The congress cannot be a mass meeting. 
It must be a delegated body, composed of members representing 
constituencies, the representation being regulated upon some prin- 
ciple that will give a fair field and an equal chance to all. In a 
congress thus constituted, no nation could have any undue advan- 
tage; and the only actual advantage that could accrue to one over 
others would be through the more general and more punctual 
attendance of her delegates; but to this she would be fairly 
entitled on the score of the greater fidelity of her representatives. 

The argument of Professor Von Holtzendorff against London 
being thus disposed of, I will venture to offer two considerations 
which seem to me to weigh strongly 7m favor of that city. 

The first is, that if the British colonies and British East Indies 
are adinitted to representation, in addition to England, Scotland, 
Treland, Canada and the United States, the number of English 
speaking delegates will, in all probability, greatly exceed that of 
the whole body of delegates to whom other languages are vernac- 
ular. This, if so would seem to give a sort of title to meet in 
some place where English itself is the vernacular. 

The second is more important, and to my apprehension decisive. 
The usefulness of the congress will very much depend, especially 
so far as the education of public opinion is concerned, on the 
publicity given to its proceedings by the public press. The press 
of London is able, earnest, alert, eager to publish important news, 
and liberally provided with trained and accomplished reporters. 
General Pilsbury has well expressed my view in a single sentence, 
occurring in his letter in response to the cireular. He says: ‘‘ As 
to the city in which the congress should be held, I suppose London 
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would be preferred by most of the delegates from North America; 
and a very good reason for selecting that place is, that the proceed- 
ings would be more promptly and fully reported in the great 
newspapers published there, which have a world-wide circulation.” 
To which I would add, that the reports of the London press could 
be transferred, in whole or in part, to our American and Canadian 
papers, without the labor and expense of translation, by which 
means probably ten times as much intelligence regarding the 
dvings of the congress would find its way to the public on this 
side the Atlantic, as would be the case if the reports were origin- 
ally published in French or German. 


VII. WHEN SHALL THE CONGRESS TAKE PLACE ? 


The circular letter, to which reference has already been several 
times made in this paper, was sent ont about midsummer of last 
year. The judgment of the persons addressed was asked, among 
other things, as to the time at which the congress might be most 
advantageously held? On this point there were but fifty responses, 
twenty-three of which were for 1870, and twenty-seven for either 
1871 or 1872. Of course, the present year is out of the question ; 
and I presume the chvice now lies between the autumn of 1871 
and the early summer of 1872. My own conviction is, decidedly, 
that, considering the magnitude of the work of preparation and 
the great distances from each other of many of the points between 
which correspondence will have to be carried on, that the month 
of June, 1872, is the earliest date at which it would be safe to fix 
the meeting of the congress; besides, a strong desire has been 
expressed by several of my English correspondents that, if the 
congress meets in London, it should meet in June, before the dis- 
solution of parliament, as they believe that many of the members 
of the British legislature would avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to attend its sessions, and that so a wider interest would be | 
awakened in the cause of prison reform, and a more vigorous 
impulse would be given to it than would otherwise be likely to be 
the case. 

VIII. CONCLUSION. 

I have now discharged — would that I could have more worthily 
discharged —the duty laid upon me by the committee of arrange- 
ments; and I will close with an earnest expression of my belief 
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that, by collecting and diffusing information, by settling principles, 
by quickening the public interest, and by educating public opinion 
on questions connected with penitentiary and reformatory disci- 
pline, the international congress will form an era in the progress 
of this great and vital interest of society. 
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XXII. Hisrorroat Sxercu or Nationa, AND INTERNATIONAL PENT- 
TENTIARY OCoNFERENCES IN Evropr AND AMERICA,* 


By Signor Martino BELTRANI Sca.ta, Inspector of Prisons in Italy. 

If there is a social question which, by its importance and 
intrinsi¢ relations, deserves to be examined with the greatest atten- 
tion, it is undoubtedly the question of criminal delinquency. 
Atter having been overlooked for centuries, and abandoned almost 
to the cruel handling of the hangman or of the lowest prison 
keepers, this delicate question has now entered into the field of 
science, and will soon form a most important part of anthropology. 

What is crime? All the codes will answer that crime is the 
infringement of the law; and a unanimous vote has proclaimed 
the necessity of its punishment and acknowledged the right of 
inflicting it. As to the origin of that right, the nature of pun- 
ishment and the object which it is intended to attain, opinions 
vary, and the discrepancies are brvad, and do not seem to approach 
to an adjustment. It is not my intention to enter into this 
labyrinth. However, this concordant definition of crime, as 
taken in its external characters, is not sufficient to go beyond the 
limits of positive legislation. What is crime to its perpetra- 
tors? Such is the question that I invariably put to myself on my 
visits to places of punishment and in my interviews with crimi- 
nals or convicts of the darkest hue, and they always bring to my 
mind Howard’s beautiful pages. What is crime to those who com- 
mit it? Is it newrosis? Is it a kind of moral disease? Is it the 
impulsion from the heart, in a bad man, from his very boyhood ? 
Is it the disclosure of impiety which never leaves its victims? Is 
it a terrible budget, which must be paid to the galleys or the gal- 
lows? Is it the effect of the anger of God which has hardened 
the heart ? Is it the necessary consequence of the social organi- 
zation, of which the culprit becomes the instrument? Is it an 
accidental and isolated fact, or is it caused by uniform laws, 
prepared by various elements, and developed by particular cir- 
cumstances? I may be mistaken, gentlemen, but it seems to 
me so palpable that the careful consideration of this question 
ought to be our point of departure, that if I were to adopt a dif- 


* Translated by an Italian gentleman of New York. 
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ferent method I would then act blind-folded, and do like the doc- 
tor who labors at the making up of his prescription, before he has 
made the diagnosis of the disease which he is called to cure. As 
I understand this question, until we shall have studied crime in its 
perpetrators and in all its relations and different aspects, we will 
never be able to discover the best means to prevent or correct it, 
nor can we say that penitentiary science has made any great 
progress. 

Convicts must be studied in their outward manifestations 
because, by examining all the surrounding circumstances, we shall 
discover what we aim at—truth. Leaving aside all abstract specu- 
lations and uncertain theories, it is requisite that, in moral science, 
we should follow the same path that has been so advantageously 
taken in the study of natural science. To this object, in my opinion, 
ought to be directed all individual and collective efforts, because 
moral facts, as well as those which are called natural facts, have 
a cause so to be. 

Penitentiary science has now been in existence for a whole cen- 
tury; but what or where are the treasures gathered by experience? 
What are the facts that can be held as constant? How has it 
contributed tu the solution of other social problems? Many 
reforms have been adopted in the various criminal legislations, in 
almost all the countries of Europe; many more are claimed in 
the name of humanity, of public morals, of social interest; but 
the speaking figures and statistics of crime have not been often 
looked at, and temporary prejudices or unsound convictions have 
prevailed instead. 

For the last fifty years, the efliciency of the different peniten- 
tiary systems has been carefully debated, but that question has 
not yet made much progress ; and, at present, as was the case a long 
time ago, the champions of different schools are ranged in the 
field of abstractions, to go over the same arguments, and to 
allege, on both sides, the same facts and experiments. Though 
chains have been broken, though corporal punishment has been 
abolished, though the prisoner receives a better treatment than 
heretofore, though indulgence and leniency have now  super- 
seded the severity of punishment, nobody can tell me whether, 
and how far, this humanitarian spirit has stopped the cor- 
rupting current of guilt; what have been the effects of such or 
such other punishment; and none can inform me why they have 
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deemed it better to be more lenient or more severe; and the prob- 
lem about relapse still remains unsolved. 

The study of the prisoner is tle greatest need still felt after so 
many years of toil and debate: we have just reached that point 
where we should have commenced because, after so much labor, 
we have only reached an empty space. Why zs the progress of 
prison reform so slow and imperfect ? and what is the cause of so 
much discrepancy of systems, when the greatest unity of views is 
necessary and might secure success? These same questions were 
raised many years ago by two eminent writers on penal matters, 
Messieurs Duepétiaux and Russell, the former inspector-general 
of prisons in Belgium, and the latter holding the same position in 
England. They thought that to remedy that fault, it would be 
enough to meet and come to some understanding — to communi- 
cate to each other their respective objections and the results already 
obtained. They concluded to call a great meeting, a proposition 
cheerfully greeted by all. However, this was not the first time that 
the prison question was brought betore a gathering of highly talented 
men. Since the year 1835, the Swiss association of public utility 
had joined this question to the subject of pauperism, and occa- 
sioned a very important and lively debate. At the French Insti- 
tute, in 1835, the celebrated Beranger de la Dréme gave hints as to 
the best method for a penitentiary system. At the two Italian 
congresses held at Florence and Lucca, in 1842-43, the question 
of penitentiary reforms was started from a sanitary point of view, 
and almost at the same time, in the academy of moral and 
political science in Paris, Messieurs de Chateauneuf, Lucas and de 
Tocqueville were treating, most extensively and with great learn- 
ing, this very subject which at that time was. attracting the 
greatest attention on the part of the government. In the year 
1845, the congress which had been proposed by Ducpétiaux was 
opened at Frankfort on the Rhine. The United States of America, 
England, France, Italy, Prussia and other nations were well repre- 
sented at that great meeting, which consisted of about eighty 
members. After three days of debate, among other resolutions, 
the assembly declared that “the system of continued solitary 
confinement should be applied to convicts and prisoners serv- 
ing only for a short term; that this aggravation of punish- 
ment should diminish the term of the penalty itself; that the 
penal codes should be revised and made to harmonize; that 
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the prison inspectors and commissioners of swrvedllance should 
extend their duties to a wider application; and that protective 
associations should be so constituted as to become the necessary 
instrumentality for penitentiary reforms.” 

A second congress met in the following year (1847) at Brussels, 
which was attended by more than 200 members, who represented 
the most civilized countries of the two hemispheres. A good 
many reports were read there, viz.: on the condition of the prisons 
in Germany, England, Belgium, Italy, France, ete. ; and, after three 
days of the most interesting discussions, the following resolutions 
were adopted and passed, viz.: ‘“‘ That it is essential that houses 
of correctional education for young delinquents, on the system of 
temporary individual confinement, should be instituted, having also 
the privilege of placing the said young culprits in agricultural. col- 
onies, or authority to bind them with good and honest farmers and 
mechanics, through the protective associations; that the inner 
service of the prisons should be intrusted to two classes of agents, 
menial and moral; that the latter class should be well prepared 
for the discharge of their arduous duties by a sort of appren- 
ticeship; and that religious or philanthropic protective associations 
should also give their help to reform the penitentiary system.” 

However, extraordinary political events came to interrupt those 
interesting labors; but the seeds had been cast on a good soil, and 
were not tardy in their germination. An international congress of 
philanthropy was called again in Brussels in 1856, at which it was 
decided that another meeting should take place, in the following 
year, at Frankfort-on-the-Rhine; and that noble city did joyfully 
greet some of the same eminent men who had joined the congress 
held there in 1846, and who were called again together to deter- 
mine certain difficult questions, and especially the vital question 
concerning penitentiary reforms. This congress also was at- 
tended by a numerous and select band of philanthropists and 
scientific men from all parts. Every body knows the precious 
publications edited by that congress, in two volumes, containing 
the records of many propositions and suggestions made during 
that session, and of certain views expressed by some members of 
that assembly, highly interesting for their philanthropic bearings. 

The congress held at Frankfort-on-Main, in 1857, went far 
beyond all that had been done at all previous meetings, and the 
main resolutions adopted there were the following: The appli- 
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cation of continual solitary confinement even to prisoners who 
have to serve a long term: Reduction of one-third of the penalty 
by serving the term in solitary confinement: Application of  soli- 
tary confinement even to juvenile delinquents, but only to pre- 
pare them for the ordinary regime in the house of correction: 
The institution of penal agricultural houses for old or invalid 
culprits, and for those to whom solitary confinement could not be 
applied withont inconvenience: Abolishment of corporal punish- 
ments, of supplementary penalties, and of public labor: Amend- 
ment of the law of swrvezllance, so as not to hinder the action of the 
protective associations: A uniform method in the administration of 
prisons under the direction of one single department : Apprentice- 
ship, that is, special education and training, for the keepers: 
Establishment of intermediate institutions between imprisonment 
and full liberty for habitual criminals, and for those who, having 
been discharged, have no means to support themselves, and find no 
occupation: Publication, at stated periods, of printed reports in 
regular forms, so that they may be compared, concerning the con- 
dition of the prisons and the results obtained therein, especially in 
prisons for solitary confinement. A charter was strongly recom 
mended for an international philanthropic association, whose object 
would be to bring together men from all countries, devoted to the 
work of relieving and improving the poorest classes of the people ; 
and who would also communicate their views to each other on sub- 
jects of this kind in order to arrive, in a more easy way, to the solu- 
tion of certain problems more intimately connected with crime and 
misery. 

Now, if we pause a little while to gather the fruits of the 
work done, and of all past efforts and experience —alas, gentlemen, 
we shall find that these fruits are very scanty. It is impossible for 
me to follow up, in ashort paper, the history of penitentiary reforms, 
in order to give to the conferences the credit to which they are 
entitled for their labors. Much less am I willing to ignore their 
great influence on the progressive advancement made in the premises. 

But at a rapid glance on the present condition of the peniten- 
tiary question, it seems to me that the system of continual solitary 
confinement, enforced against both juvenile and adult prisoners 
during the whole term of their punishment, instead of gaining is 
losing ground every day; I think also that the revision of penal 
laws is proceeding very slowly and with uncertainty; that the 
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protective and surveillance associations have become lukewarm ; and 
that the apprenticeship or special training of the keepers and the 
appointment of the moral agents have remained mere wishes. I 
notice some penal agricultural establishmerts, but they are not for 
chronic invalids, or for those to whom solitary confinement might 
prove prejudicial. Corporal punishment has not been wholly and 
everywhere abolished, and irksome, unproductive labor is still in fuii 
force. I cannot discover any miracles from the intermediate institu- 
tions for unreformed delinquents, or for discharged prisoners out of 
employment and without means. From the statistical tables of 
various countries I have not been able to gather exact and uniform 
data in their details, which alone would make them interesting ; and 
the international philanthropic association, toward which more than 
one hundred influential members of the last congress at Frank- 
fort had promised their enconragement, has not secured the 
important and noble aim to which it was destined. 

When Duepétiaux conceived the first idea of a penitentiary 
congress, he thought, as I have already remarked, that a mutual 
understanding would be a very easy matter, as it would have 
been enough to meet and communicate their views to each other, 
with the various results of their respective experiments. 

At the other congress, held at Frankfort-on-Main, seven years 
afterward, Professor Mittermaier acknowledged also that a great 
difference of opinion existed; and while he wished to come to 
an understanding, he did not place much reliance on a speedy 
result, and he thought that they were far distant from the object 
at which they were aiming. 

But the arguments on penitentiary reforms have not been lim- 
ited to the conferences which I have mentioned above. Allow me, 
gentlemen, to make some remarks about what has been otherwise 
done in a local sphere, and you will easily perceive that the results 
have not proved much better. A society for the encouragement 
of social knowledge has been founded in England since the year 
1857; in all its annual meetings the penitentiary question has 
always been considered as one of vital importance, and men of 
great intelligence and practical activity have largely contributed 
toward its progress. But where are the results obtained from 
such labors? At those meetings the use of intoxicating liquors 
has been held as one of the principal causes of crime; many rem- 
edies have been suggested, but the wound is still bleeding; and 
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grog-shops and bar-rooms are as flourishing as ever. The Irish 
penitentiary system has been declared better than the English sys- 
tem; a police inspection or surveillance has been recommended ; 
books for the registering of habitual delinquents have been pro- 
nounced necessary; juvenile delinquency has been denounced 
almost with terror; but the desired reforms and provisions of law 
are still awaited. Something indeed was done, when the evil 
presented itself in an alarming way. The English statistical 
tables continue to be published on stereotyped forms of many 
years’ standing, without paying any attention to the urgent demands 
of science. We might repeat to-day the very significent words 
uttered ten years ago by Kinnaird: ‘ What have we dove, what 
are we doing, to control the predisposing causes of crime? But little, 
Lam afraid.” 

The Swiss association of public usefulness, which met at Geneva 
in 1868, examined also the penitentiary question ; and the report 
made by Dr, L. H. Gosse, deserves great attention on account of 
the many facts contained and the wise remarks which accompany 
them. In his report, he recommended the application of solitary 
confinement to prisoners awaiting trial, and to convicts sentenced to 
uot more than one year’s imprisonment; but I am not aware that 
the said report was acted upon at that meeting. 

In the year 1865, an international congress for the encourage- 
ment of social knowledge met at Berne, and they took up again 
this subject. Many countries and various scientific associations 
were represented there. Many speakers took the floor, and the 
various penal systeins had their advocates. The Irish system had 
the most of them. But that congress adjourned without giving 
any decided opinion on this important subject. 

With the view of adupting some fundamental principles, a society 
was founded in Switzerland in 1867, for the forwarding of peni- 
tentiary reforms. Its framers and originators were Messieurs Kiihne 
of St. Gall, Miiller of Lenesburg, and Wegmann of Zurich; and 
it was framed on the model of the German society established at 
Stuttgard in 1863. A series of questions was proposed for gradual 
exaniination at the successive meetings of the association. I may 
add that that series was in two different parts; one relating to 
legislative matters, and the other to subjects of public economy — 
all deserving the most serious attention. In the first part, there 
are many queries made with the object of harmonizing criminal legis- 
lation with the expiation of the penalty ; and, in the second part, 
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holding, as already decided, the question on the prison system in 
favor of that generally adopted in Switzerland. Certain other 
questions were introduced for public debate, and among them these: 
“Whether prisoners, when arrested, should be placed at first in 
solitary confinement; whether good behavior can justify the dis- 
charge of prisoners ; whether all behaved convicts should be placed 
in special prisons; whether places of punishment should have 
Jarming lands attached ; and whether the structure of the build- 
ings should be that of the panopticon of Bentham,” etc., etc. The 
congress concluded by recommending centralization in the direction 
of the penitentiary service, and the publication of statistical tables, 
all made out on the same basis. 

In the following years, 1868 and 1869, the same association held 
its annual meetings at Lensburg and St. Gall. At the first 
place the director, Mr. Kiihne, dwelt at length on the necessity of 
having uniform statistical tables, of which he traced with skillful 
hand the main features. Forrer spoke of protective societies, and 
Miller about the need of greater harmony in the criminal codes of 
Switzerland. At the meeting at the latter place, Mr. Vaucher Cré- 
mieux read a very elaborate report on the Irish prison system; 
Forrer gave the history of the Swiss protective society; Biichi 
suggested the founding of a correctional asylum for juvenile 
delinquents. We wish a long and prosperous life to that newly 
born association, and wish also that Mr. Kiihne’s motion may be 
favorably received and adopted, and that the prison statistical 
tables of Switzerland may soon be published, as a continuation to 
the very ingenious essay by Dr Orelli. 

At the same time that the Swiss association was founded, the 
German society also had its beginning, under a similar title; and 
they met, for the first time, at Dresden, in 1867. At the opening 
of that respectable assembly, there was a general outery in refer- 
ence to the disgraceful condition of public prisons in all Germany ; 
and they pointed at the necessity of giving to the management of 
the prisons amore uniforin and central direction, and to the pub- 
lication of the prison statistics a greater unity of investigation. 
It was suggested, also, to give to the superintendents of large penul 
establishments the supervision also of the smaller ones. Solitary — 
confinement was udopted as a fundamental system. They sanc 
tioned the principle of shutting up in work-houses insolvent debtors, 
and of transporting into exile convicts that could not be reformed, 
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Yet how many of these resolutions will receive the sanction of pub- 
lic opinion and of the proper legislative bodies, tirne only will tell. 

The short limits of this paper will not allow me to dwell on 
other congresses of less importance. But you will permit me 
to say a few words about the international statistical congress, 
and, referring to that part which concerns penitentiary subjects, I 
cannot but exclaim, “ What have we obtained ?” 

What the object of such a congress should be, has been clearly 
established by the congress of Brussels in 1853. Jt is to find and 
introduce unity in official statistics, so that the results may be _ 
compared. 

The congress of Paris, in 1855, gave a unanimous vote in favor 
of having a uniform compilation of penitentiary statistics; and it 
was decided that they should be preceded by accurate information 
in relation to the penal system, to the various degrees of punish- 
ment, to pardons, etc. A sort of outline was even traced, while 
a series of questions, the solution of which was demanded, had 
been so formulated as to obtain the most concise and accurate 
answers. 

The expression of such a desire could not be more legitimate. 
However, if any of you, gentlemen, have been laboring, since that 
time, to put together the several statistical publications. he must, 
like myself, have met with very great disappointment. That 
earnest appeal met only with silence, and silence was exchanged 
by the successive conferences. 

However, as prison statistics are intimately connected with 
judiciary statistics, since the congress of Paris in 1855, that of 
Vienna in 1857, and that of London in 1860, there has been con- 
stantly demanded uniformity of figures and of researches in refer- 
ence to the condition of prisons aud prisoners. But these new 
solicitations did not meet with a better ear. 

By the congress of London it had been desired that the statistics 
of the prisons should furnish some ideas concerning the places of 
detention and the penitentiaries, and also as to the system, the 
discipline and the administration of the same, giving in the mean- 
time all possible information about the prisoners. It was the 
same resolution passed at the congress of Paris, only a little more 
restricted. But even so, nothing or very little has been obtained. 

At the statistical congress held at Florence in 1866, one of the 
subjects well debited was the causes of delinquency, and the 
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classification which should be adopted was then decided. Many 
other resolutions were passed unanimously in reference to minors. 
We may hope that these seeds will come to something. 

Young America was not, in this respect only, more fortunate than 
old Europe. In 1847, the prison association of New York called 
on the most learned philanthropists and scientific men, and asked 
them to meet in a congress, in order to consider and determine 
certain questions of an overwhelming importance. Among them 
was the one of making and publishing regular and uniform statis- 
tical tables concerning the public prisons. Tam not informed of the 
resolutions which were adopted at that congress ; but, after twenty- 
three years, I read now in your valuable pamphlet, “ Principles 
of Prison Discipline suggested for consideration by the National 
Convention,” the following phrases: ‘The science of statistics, 
especially as relating to crime and criminal administration, is too 
little appreciated, and therefore too much neglected in the United 
States.” After a lapse of twenty-three years, I meet again with 
the suggestion of publishing uniform statistical data concerning 
the prisons. But still, every one will coincide with your opinion 
that “ the laws of social phenomena can be ascertained only by the 
accumulation, clussification and analysis of facts.” But what is 
the reason that so much power of will, so far, has been repaid Dy 
so unsatisfactory results? This, gentlemen, is my query at the 
present moment, and, while 1 am laying my finger upon the sore 
spot, you will please to suggest the remedy for it. I have written 
on this great subject what I sincerely think, and I may now reite- 
rate it without fear or hindrance. Generally speaking, the con- 
gresses were mere academies, where any one went with the stock 
of goods which he wanted to dispose of, and left with the same 
convictions which he entertained before those conventions. 

Far from looking upon those great assemblies as wholly useless, 
I must acknowledge that the meeting of so many men, so 
distinguished for their learning and virtuous purposes, and the 
mutual interchange of ideas, of practical views and projects, can- 
not fail to give a powerful impulse to the advancement of science, 
and widen the individual horizon beyond the sphere of each indi- 
viduality. But this must not be the only object we aim at. The 
compact, united forces of eminent men, led by such lofty desires, 


must necessarily and ultimately attain the most advantageous 
results. 
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I do not propose to ask any thing from governments, except the 
cummunication of positive facts, of experiments, which are not 
the exclusive property of public officials, but the lawful inheritance 
of science and humanity. Founded upon this right, the Cincinnati 
congress will address itself to the governments of all civilized 
countries, and demand that proper delegates be sent by each of 
them to some determined place, and at a time to be fixed. The 
delegates so elected ought to establish uniform bases on which 
penitentiary statistics should be compiled, and to propose some 
theses to be properly treated and discussed, as well as queries to be 
auswered. Such a programme ought to be submitted to a con- 
gress, which will thus trace the regular way to travel upon. 

Having thus fixed our point of mutual departure, we will be 
able to understand each other upon every point, and to read in 
the sublime book of nature. The investigations made on such a 
broad scale will undoubtedly contribute to the progress of science, 
which, in its turn, will lead us to other searches ; and by comparing 
facts and the observations made, a source of information will be cre- 
ated to which, in future, statesmen and philosophers may safely 
recur. To begin this undertaking, it will be sufficient to solicit from 
the various governments the necessary informations without any cost 
on their part, and to publish books or tracts, em whech the general 
interest of science may be reconciled with the special interest of 
cach country. Such was the wish expressed, some thirty years since, 
by the celebrated statesman Quételet, and which I beg now to lay 
before the congress sitting at the city of Cincinnati. 

To a moment when thousands upon thonsands of precious 
youthful lives are sacrificed on the altar of military glory, raised 
on the ruins of desolated cities, of destroyed centennial monu- 
ments; on deserted fields, formerly so luxuriantly fertile; we 
must hope that an era of peace, of liberal progress, and of general 
enlightenment will soon succeed. To the enmity of rival powers, 
the brotherhood of peoples must be opposed. Old Europe will 
respond with enthusiasm to any appeal coming from the other side 
of the Atlantic, and, most assuredly, the first will be young Italy, 
which, from the tops of the seven hills of Rome, is now greeting 
the rising sun of her new era! 
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XXIII. Responsreruiry or Socrery ror tHe Causes oF CRIME, 
By J. B, BrrrinerR, D.D., of Pennsylvania. 


Society sustains a four-fold relation to crime: (1) To those who 
are in danger of becoming criminals; (2) to those who are crim- 
inals; (3) to the prison population; and (4) to the liberated 
prisoners. These several classes differ very much in their num- 
bers, from the comparatively small class—the imprisoned — to 
the large class—the criminals themselves; and the still larger 
body from whom the criminal class is recruited. 


I. THE EXPOSED POPULATION. 


(a) Helplessness. 


Of the above four classes, the most clearly defined is the prison 
population. Their numbers are definitely known, or at least know- 
able, as also are their offences. If now, from the seventeen thou- 
sand criminals in the different penitentiaries and state prisons of 
the United States (1868), we can get an answer to the question: 
What brought you here? we shall have made a great advance 
toward answering this question: What is the responsibility of 
society for the causes of crime? Now, what is their answer? More 
than twenty-cight per cent tell us they could not read when they 
entered; ninety-seven per cent had never learned a trade; those 
from foreign countries number twenty-eight per cent; those under 
age nearly twenty-two per cent; while three and one-third per 
cent are insane and feeble-minded. Here are five sources of crime 
—ignorance, imbecility, want of a trade, youthful inexperience, 
and voluntary exile, 

If from these penitentiary statistics of the whole country, we 
pass to examine those of the common jails of New York (1864), 
we find that thirty-two per cent could not read; seventy-two per 
cent were without a trade; fifty per cent were foreigners; forty- 
nine per cent were left orphans before they were fifteen years of 
age; and fifty per cent admitted their frequenting gambling-houses, 
houses of ill-fame and grog-shops. Here, in addition to ignorance, 
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orphanage, exile and want of a trade, we have gambling, licen- 
tiousness and intemperance as causes of crime. 

Coming still nearer to the honest community, and therefore 
nearer those causes of crime for which the community is respon- 
sible, Jet us hear what answer is given by the inmates of our 
twenty ‘ight reformatories, including, under this name, industrial 
schools, reform schools, farm schools, houses of refuge and juvenile 
asylums. Their average number of inmates in 1868 was 7,963, 
and their average age a few days less than thirteen years. Of this 
number sixty per cent were of foreign parentage, fifty-five per 
cent orphans and half orphans; twenty-three per cent used liquor 
and tobacco; forty-three per cent were homeless and truant, and 
twenty-seven per cent wholly illiterate. There is asad uniformity 
in these respective percentages, and a still sadder uniformity in 
the directness with which they point to ignorance, idleness, home- 
lessness, orphanage, licentiousness and drunkenness as sources of 
crime. It is noticeable that most of these causes of crime are 
negative. They are want of knowledge, want of a trade, want 
of work, want of a home, want of friends, want of mind and 
want of parents. It is not strange that a population, from whom 
most of the natural and moral defences are taken away, should be 
tempted and fall. Such helplessness borders on hopelessness, and 
nothing remains for its heirs but starvation or crime. Crime is 
the last resort of the helpless honest, unless society provides a 
refuge. ‘“O poverty! thou art indeed omnipotent! Thou grind- 
est us into desperation ; thou confoundest all our boasted and most 
deep-rooted principles ; thou fillest us to the very brim with malice 
and revenge, and renderest us capable of acts of unknown horror! 
May I never be visited by thee in the fullness of thy power!” 


(b) Orphanage. 

Of 1,553 children received at Mettray, 297 were illegitimate, 
705 orphans, 114 foundlings, 302 whose parents were in prison, 
214 of parents married again, and 99 whose parents were living in 
concubinage. Take away Mettray, and what choice had these 
innocents? ‘‘Look,” says Dr. Guthrie, “at the history of the 
children of Edinburgh, in the original ragged school, as detailed 
in some of the annual reports: Found homeless, 72; with the 
father dead, 140; mother dead, 89; deserted by parents, 43; one 
or both parents transported, 9; fatherless, with drunken mothers, 
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77; motherless, with drunken fathers, 66; both parents worth 
less 84; beggars, 271; known or believed to be the children of 
thieves, 224.” Outside of the Edinburgh ragged school there was 
for these children neither home nor help, father nor mother. In 
effect, society had shut up these children to crime. They must. 
live, and a criminal life offered most chances. 

What kind of life orphan girls in cities generally choose, the 
following figures by Mr. Brockway show: “Eighty per cent of 
the females received into the Magdalen Home at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1866, were orphans or half-orphans. Seventy per cent 
of all females received into all the establishments in London, in 
the same year, were also either orphans or halforphans.” Out 
of 15,000 commitments of females in New York city (1866), 2,240 
were for vagraney — which is but another name for homeless girls, 
virls who have already lost the bloom of their virtue, if not their 
virtue itself, and are steadily moving on toward a life of prostitu- 
tion. But no statistics, however startling their ratios, can convey 
an adequate idea of the fearful tendency which orphanage, among 
the poor of our cities, has toward crime. During the same year, 
968 girls, between the ages of 15 and 20, were imprisoned for 
petit larceny. Here, then, we have more than 3,000 girls, out of 
15,000 female offenders of all classes, committed to theft and 
lewdness. 

Now let us look at the crimes of boys. I quote from the twenty- 
first annual report of the prison association of New York, because 
Mr. Brace’s figures, with which the comparison is made, belong to 
that year. Out of 24,329 male commitments, 2,347 were boys for 
petit larceny. That is, one-tenth of the offences were by boys, and 
three-fourths of the whole number of petty larcenies committed 
were committed by the same juvenile class. Here, then, we have 
picked up, by the police, in the streets of New York, in one year, 
3,315 juvenile thieves, to say nothing of the larger number of unde- 
tected, most of them orphans, all of them uncared for. So nuch 
for those who, through idleness, friendlessness and homelessness, 
choose the strect for a home and crime for a means of living. Many 
of this class, it is true, beg; but the limits between begging and 
stealing are very narrow, and, when begging becomes an occupa- 
tion, they disappear altogether. Professional beggars are thieves 
in disguise. Their children can hardly be said to steal; they | 
merely follow the occupation of their parents. Their vagabond 
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lives beget in thein beastly appetites and habits. They have few 
ideas of propriety, none of daintiness or self-restraint. If idle- 
ness and the want of parents and home work so disastrously, it is 
safe to infer that, if these deficiencies were supplied, we should at 
once drain, if not dry up, these sources of crime; and when Red 
Hill can show seventy per cent of recovery, and Mettray eighty- 
nine per cent, no community that neglects or refuses to give their 
methods a fair trial can escape the responsibility for more than 
three-quarters of its juvenile criminals. 

(ec) Lgnorance. 

Ignorance is a source of crime. It operates in various ways, 
— first to expose men to it, and then to prepare men for it. The 
uncultivated mind is weakened by non-use. For lack of ideas it 
is left to the suggestions of the animal appetites and their debas- 
ing and corrupting tendency. In a land of books and schools, 
ignorance is not consistent with self-respect or manliness; even the 
pitable standard set up in our prison statistics — to be able to read 
— is far above many of the adults who enter their walls ; but when 
we erect the higher and truer one —of being able to read with 
facility and zest—such proficiency as puts knowledge both as a 
pastime and a power within men’s reach — how beggarly is the 
show among our prison population. 

The average per cent of the state prison population of New 
York (1864) that could not read was 382. Now admitting that the 
remainder could read, and not disparaging the quality of it, the per- 
centage stated shows eleven times more ignorance among those 2500 
than among the total adult population of thestate. Only three per 
cent of those outside the penitentiaries could not read, while thirty- 
two per cent of those inside could not. Even not knowing how to 
read is eleven times more likely to lead to crime than if a man can 
read.* Ninety-seven per cent of the non-prison population could 
read, while only sixty-eight per cent of the prison population could 
read. Knowing how to read is two-thirds as favorable to honesty 
as not knowing. In other words, knowledge is more preventive of 


crime than promotive of virtue. 

But as the want of practical knowledge is as really ignorance 
as the want of book-knowledge, the following figures from Mr. 
Byers, late chaplain of the Ohio penitentiary, are more to the 
point as to the influence of ignorance upon crime, Out of 2120 


* Or as Dr. Wines putsit, one-third of the crime is committe by two hundredths of the popual- 
tion. 
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under his care, sixty-seven per cent were uneducated, that is, men 
who could only read, or who could merely scratch their names ; 
fourteen per cent did not know their a-b-c’s ; seventy-four per cent 
had never learned a trade. Here we have eiglity-one per cent, 
ignorant of books and seventy-four per cent ignorant of a trade. 
Apply these proportions to the outside population, and what a 
mass of ignorance and helplessness it would make. Hugh Miller, 
himself a mechanic and a shrewd observer, speaks of the influence 
of these two kinds ot knowledge, as follows: ‘I found that the 
intelligence which results from a fair school education, sharpened 
by a subsequent taste for reading, very much heiglitened, in certain 
items, the standard by which my comrades regulated their con- 
duct —not against intemperance or licentiousness —but against 
theft and the grosser and more creeping forms of untruthfulness 
and dishonesty.” 


(d) Lmmigration. 

Another fruitful source of crime is immigration. The figures 
here are so startling in their disproportions as to foster, and appa- 
rently justify, a strong prejudice against our foreign population. 
Foreigners crowd our almshouses and asylums, our jails and peni- 
tentiaries. In the eastern penitentiary of Pennsylvania, from one- 
fourth to one-third of the inmates are foreigners; in Auburn, from 
a third to one-half; in Clinton, one-half; in Sing Sing, between one- 
halt and six-sevenths. In the Albany penitentiary, the aggregate 
number of prisoners during the last twenty years was 18,390, of 
whom 10,770 were foreign born. Formidable as such numbers 
are in their disproportions, we must not be hasty or harsh in tak- 
ing up a reproach against “the stranger.” The excess is local — 
following the sea-ports and lines of emigration. For wiile the 
general average for the country is twenty-eight per cent of foreign- 
born criminals to seventy-two per cent of native-born, in Nevada 
the foreign-born criminals are fifty-six per cent; yet in Georgia, 
Alabama and South Carolina, they are only one per cent. There 
is, however, an excess, and to account for it, let us ivvk at the 
circumstances that are against foreigners. 

They COKE here as strangers, often sick, almost always poor ; they 
have few friends to meet them, greet them, or care for them; they 
are ignorant of our language, our laws and our customs — without 
a place in which to live, to work or to worship ; and, if they remain 
in our cities, as many of them do, they are always exposed to the 
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worst classes of both their own and our countrymen. Is it strange 
that, with all sympathy and support withdrawn, these exiles should 
despond and fall to drinking, or despair, and commit crime? The 
Joss of ten dollars, through a sailor boarding-house or a frand- 
ulent ticket agent, may make the difference between a thrifty 
farmer in Wisconsin, and an inmate of Sing Sing. As the asylum 
of the poor of all nations, the United States are specially charged 
with the duty of a philanthropic legislation respecting immigrants. 
The famine of Ireland threw thousands of paupers and the pro- 
duct of pauperism on our shores— the immigration since, though 
less depressed in character, is still a poor, if not a pauper, immi- 
gration; and only in a modified sense can it be said, that this is 
not the character of all our foreign influx, whether the stream is 
fed by the coolies of China, the cotters of Ireland, or the peasants 
of Germany. Most of them live so near the line of pauperism 
at home, that on reaching our shores, with neither home, employ- 
ment nor capital, thousands fall below the dead-line of life, 
with no record but the mortuary or criminal register. But no 
words can speak for these exiles as do the following facts and 
figures, taken from the last report of the commissioners of emigra- 
tion. 


Emigrants provided with food and lodgings,............ 18,288 
Emigrants provided with situations,.................... 36,293 
Emigrants relieved, forwarded, ete.,........ 0... ..00 00s. 73,187 


Society must keep this population from approaching the dead- 
line. The commissioners of emigration have done nobly, but no 
local organization can direct and distribute this mighty tide. The 
nation must doit. ‘The object of government is to do for a 
community what the community cannot do for itself.” Emigra- 
tion stands between Europe and anarchy, and what the old world 
is travailing with till she is delivered, the United States must get 
ready to receive. We need a national emigration bureau, with 
receiving agencies abroad and distributing agencies at home, The 
nation on which these immigrants bestow themselves and their 
labor cannot quit itself by offering homesteads; she must see that 
the man for whom she intended these homesteads shall tind them. 
She must insist that shipmasters shall not revive the horrors of 
the “ middle passage,” and that our railroads shall run their emi- 
vrant trains at least as fast as their cattle trains. 
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The tendency of homelessness, with all its concomitant priva- 
tions, to crime is painfully illustrated in the character of our 
canal, river and railroad populations. The number of criminals 
in proportion to the number of wayfarers and common carriers, is 
very large; so large that it taints the population adjacent to great 
thoroughfares. Along the Erie canal there was, in 1863, one crime 
to every 1,276 of the population; in the population not adjacent, 
the commitments were only one to every 2,876. The nine coun- 
ties bordering on the Hudson furnish one conviction to every 1,518 
of their population; while in the same number of counties 
secluded from trade and travel, we have only one conviction to 
2,664 of the population. Rafting and lumbering show similar 
evils flowing from homelessness. 

As an episode bearing on the dangers of homelessness, let me 
condense a long letter written five years since to the secretary of 
the young men’s christian association of New York, by one of 
the hundreds of young men who annually go to the city to seek 
their fortunes. First comes rwm, to keep up spirits and energy 
for night work ; then three-fourths of their salaries spent in theatres 
and bar-rooms, and, in dull seasons, moré rum to drive away the 
blues. Many go to low concert saloons only to kill time. They 
play billiards tor drinks, and bagatelle for lager — play faro, or 
have a throw at cards. They go to the opera, to the theatre, oyster 
suppers, and worse. All this to feed the hunger of their homeless 
hearts, for “they bunked in boarding-houses.” In receiving and 
caring for this emigration, let our young men’s christian associa- 
tion find their proper and sufficient work. 


(e) Drunkenness — Prostitution — Gambling. 


In all our criminal statistics these three vices appear as the most 
productive sources of crime. More than half our prison popula- 
tion are intemperate, or were under the influence of liquor when 
they committed the crimes for which they were imprisoned. 'The 
provincial penitentiary of Upper Canada, in its report, names 
drunkenness as one of the two chief causes of crime. Out of 
47,318 in the city prisons of New York, (1867), 31,298 admitted 
their intemperance. Fifty per cent of the immates of all the 
county jails of New York (1864) confessed that they frequented 
drinking, bawdy and gambling-houses. What is the duty of | 
society toward these “institutions?” I will not stop here to answer 
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this question, but merely say, in passing, that we shall better under- 
stand that duty when we once come to regard drunkenness, gam- 
bling, and prostitution not as causes of crime, but as crimes. The 
same remark applies to tenement-houses, swill-milk and tainted 
food — not the tenants and consumers, so much as the venders 
and proprietors, are the real criminals. I say nothing of hereditary 
crimes. Under a wiser legislation, these will be held to be diseases 
and misfortunes, rather than crimes, and every acquittal on the plea 
of insanity will be accompanied by a sentence to an insane asylum. 
It is no longer a question of science whether there are hereditary 
moral and mental, as well as hereditary bodily, peculiarities. 
Kleptomania is only one of the manias. Thieving argues not 
ouly moral depravation, but intellectual as well. It is not an easy 
way of living. Measured by the criminals’ standard of labor and 
wages, it is a hard way—an extra-hazardous occupation. It is 
gambling against the whole community, and sure to be a losing 
game. When restitution shall become a recognised element in 
our penal legislation, we shall have few old offenders who are sane. 


Il. THE CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


We come next to consider the responsibility of society to the 
criminal population. This class forms the middle term between 
the endangered class and the imprisoned class; it is smaller than 
the one, and very much larger than the other. Though our judi- 
cial registers are sadly imperfect, they furnish testimony sufiicient 
to show that the disproportion between arrests and convictions is 
very great. Dr. Parrish, in a paper on professional criminals, 
says “ that out of some 20,000 miscellaneous arrests in Philadelphia, 
per annum, there are but about 1,000 convictions.” If this propor- 
tion is an average for the whole country, it makes the number of the 
criminal population something appalling. Great Britain reckons 
“that one person in 800 of her entire population is a juvenile 
delinquent — a destitute vagabond, abandoned, and in many cases 
a law-breaking child below the age of seventeen ;” about the same 
ratio holds as to the adult criminals. If now these proportions 
obtained among us, supposing our population to be 39,000,000, 
“the dangerous classes” would number a quarter of a million—- 
more than one-half of whom would be criminals. Now here is 
a secret caste numbering at least 150,000, composed of thieves, 
robbers, burglars, forgers, counterfeiters, and of persons guilty of 
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prostitution, seduction, rape and murder. Their business is crime. 
They have their capital and places of trade, their amusements, 
literature and schools. They live in some sort of loose family 
and social relations, and under the same laws of increase which 
work in honest communities. They are an urganization of crim- 
inals for the purposes of crime. How far is society responsible for 
the existence of this guild of offenders ? 

Let us see. First come the capitalists of crime — the makers of 
counterfeiters’ and burglars’ implements; the receivers and ven- 
dors of stolen goods; the lenders of money on stolen goods; and 
the owners and keepers of flash houses for the resort, lodging and 
concealment of criminals. Separated from the capitalist by a very 
narrow line come the middle-nen of crime— men and women 
who get their living by converting the vicious into criminals. 
These are the keepers of drinking-houses, stews, dance-houses, 
rat-pits, dog-pits, and gambling-hells. At another short remove 
come the amusements of the criminal class. Whatever excites or 
gratifies the lower passions, whatever stimulates the appetite for 
sufferings or hazards, is a source of pleasure to them. The dog and 
prize fight, the rat and cock-pit, badgering and bear-baiting, horse- 
racing and public executions, and all kinds of betting, are their 
delight, and so many schools to brutalize the idle, the vagrant and 
the young. 

They have also their peculiar literature: dime novels, sporting 
papers, illustrated papers, doctor books, obscene prints and photo- 
graphs. The papers debase and corrupt by their horrible and 
indecent pictures; by the details of vice and crime; and, above 
all, by advertising the whole paraphernalia of licentiousness. It 
is a literature in which the heroes and heroines are thieves and 
prostitutes, and the policemen and honest traders muffs. It 
induces men to commit crime, and, at least in one state prison, 
followed the prisoners to corrupt them still further. When a 
literature, which is essentially “earthly, sensual and devilish,” 
circulates among the outside criminal population, and, as in this 
case (22d Ann. Rep. N. Y. Prison Ass. p. 482, quest. 800), by 
“corn-baskets-full” among the prisoners themselves, is it to be 
wondered at that self-abuse is the vice of our prisons and peniten- 
tiaries 
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Ill, THE PRISON POPULATION. 


The last cause of crime which I shall mention is the criminal 
himself. This is not an idle play upon words, Like produces like. 
The criminal, as a prisoner, is a source of crime. As held in 
durance, he forms a society by himself; so far as he is unemployed 
and vicious, he becomes a teacher of vice and crime to other pris- 
vners. These in the first stages of imprisonment are generally 
huddled together, irrespective of age, sex or criminality. Not 
unfrequently we confine the criminal and the witness by whose 
testimony he is to be brought to justice in the same room. We 
commit the boy for doing nothing because he has nothing to do, 
to the same apartment with the old offender, tu be entertained, 
depraved and educated for crime by listening to the recital of its 
excitements and pleasures. The vagrant girl is lodged with the 
brazen prostitute. In such a community every thing tends lower. 
There is no general virtuous opinion to control. Their feeling isa 
class-feeling, “ and whatever tends to class-feeling tends to demor- 
alization first, and then to degradation — not merely of the body, 
but of morals. Classes care only for the opinion of the class; 
cliques for the opinion of the clique; clubs for the opinion of the 
club.” If, theretore, there is to be any recuperation in prison life, 
it must begin from without. The officers must originate the recov- 
ery. If officers, with only selfish ends, are put to watch these 
degraded and hardened men, tlieir selfishness will only harden them 
still more. So long as prisons are regarded merely as houses of 
detention and punishment, it matters not what the character of the 
keeper is, provided he keeps the prisoner safely; but if retorma- 
tion is the aim of prison life, and restoration to society its issue, 
then the character of the keeper is of the first importance. He is 
an evangelist — and no man who is morally unfit, either because 
of want of interest or faith in the recovery of the prisoner, should 
be a warden, chaplain or assistant. The prisoner’s co-operation is 
necessary for his reformation and must be secured. The keeper 
must know that enforced work is almost as dangerous to the crimi- 
nal’s character as enforced idleness. The criminal retains some- 
thing of a sense of justice and propriety even in his outlawry, and 
his self-interest and self-respect must, therefore, be preserved and 
strengthened. If you shut him up to the thought that he is, 
and is expected to continue, a criminal, you take hope from his 
horizon. He emerges from prison less fitted to assimilate with 
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honest society than when it cast him’ out the first time. So far 
as seclusion from criminals outside and segregation with the crim- 
inal world inside were fitted to reform him, he is reformed, and 
that is all. Formerly he was a free criminal, now he is an impris- 
oned criminal —his character is the same and, as a criminal, he can 
never exert any but a criminal influence on himself or fellow pris- 
oners. When he has served his time, he becomes once more a free 
criminal, adding one more to the number of outside criminals — 
thus ever moving in a vicious and vitiating circle. 

The proportion between the criminals released and the criminals 
restored is the test of the efficiency and efticacy of a system of 
prison discipline; and society is as really responsible for those 
causes of crime which work upon the convict while in prison, as 
for those which brought him there. You separate the criminal 
element because it is safer and cheaper when segregated than 
when diffused through the body politic. If, however, the period 
of segregation is badly managed, it may at the time cost the 
state as much pecuniarily, and, after the disturbing element has 
been received back again, may vost more than if no imprisonment 
had taken place. Two things, therefore, must be sought impera- 
tively: reformation of the prisoner, if that is possible; perpetual 
detention, if not reformed. 


AXIOMS IN SOCIOLOGY. 

The following axioms will help us better to understand the 
responsibility of society for the causes of crime: 

I. Whatever exposes men to commit crime is a source of crime. 

Helplessness may be considered the sum of this exposure. Pov- 
erty is a kind of helplessness. Ignorance is a kind of' helpless- 
ness —ignorance of reading, writing, arithmetic, trade, language, 
customs, laws, ete. Orphanage is helplessness, as also. is homeless- 
ness. Society in all civilized countries has committed itself in 
part to this helpless class in each of its dependent phases. It pro- 
vides also houses for the poor, orphan asylums for the bereaved, 
schocls for the ignorant, emigration commissioners for the foreigner. 
What it needs to do, in order to meet all its responsibilities, is to 
enlarge, systematize and enforce its supervision. If society has 
the right to take the property of the community for the support 
of paupers, it has the right so to legislate in respect to property 
that there shall be no honest paupers but the imbecile. If society 
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has the right, for reasons of state, to tax the rich for the education 
of the poor, it has the right to compel attendance upon the means 
of education. The rich man’s duty to support the school is the 
poor man’s duty to attend it. The same principles which make 
society responsible for orphans de jure, make it responsible for 
orphans de facto; thus the children of friendless paupers and of 
criminals become the wards of the state. 

Charity, in its higher sphere, where it ceases to be a mere 
impulse, and becomes a principle of equity as well, is an attempt 
to restore and maintain the lost balance between the rich and the 
poor. Its action may be accidental and individual, or systematic 
and public; it is a moral libration showing the unrest of the world ; 
and any kind of help that does not tend to maintain an equili- 
brium is so far forth inadequate and injurious. We must give 
each man the opportunity to secure his balance. We must teach 
every man to maintain it. Those who fail must be supported. 
This may seem too much like inaugurating a paternal government, 
but no government is too paternal that seeks to secure for each man, 
woman and child the opportunity of bettering themselves. If they 
fail and fall, we feel bound in charity to help them. Are we any 
less bound to guard against their failure or fall? We feel bound 
to purcliase the pound of cure: are we not also bound to provide 
the ounce of prevention? So far as society legislates the dispro- 
portion between labor and capital, and thus produces poverty, 
hardship, hardness and crime, it is responsible for the crime. So 
far as society helps the strong, instead of a Christ-like helping of the 
weak, it is responsible for the crimes of that weakness. So far as 
society does not help the weak by a Christ-like bearing of one 
another’s burdens, it is responsible for certain crimes. So far as 
society does not restrain the strong, it is responsible for the crimes 
of that strength. Government exists for the weak. 

Il. Whatever induces men to commit crime is a cause of crime. 

Under this head come gambling, prostitution, drunkenness — vices 
the most fruitful of crime and the most difficult to repress. “These 
are the three great criminal vices; vices, so long as they are pri 
vate; crimes, as soon as they become public. The difficulty in 
dealing with them is the difficulty of fixing this boundary line. 

Let us first look at the difficulty in respect to gambling and 
prostitution. Both are occupations of choice, never of necessity. 
Both are public. There is not a house of prostitution, assignation 
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or gambling, that is not known to the police. We imprison the 
vagrant boy and girl for doing nothing, having nothing honest to 
do. What of the keepers of brothels and gambling hells? Is not 
the industry of this man and woman far more criminal than the 
idleness of that boy or the vagrancy of that girl? That boy and 
yirl are on the way to crime—it may be the road leading to those 
very “hells” — and we make their destination and destiny sure by 
herding them in a jail full of criminals. The keepers of the 
bawdy and gambling houses are criminals already, and they go 
“unwhipt of justice.” Is society quit of its duty sv long as it 
knows of houses in which women publicly lure to licentiousness, 
or men publicly tempt to fraud and robbery? Thesame principles 
of legislation apply to the publication of obscene books, prints 
and papers. 

As to that most vexed question of drunkenness. That it is the 
most fruitful source of crime, no one doubts. It is a public vice. 
Its haunts are even better known than those of the gambler and 
courtesan. Can the community do nothing better than license 
rum shops and then build inebriate asylums? I put these two 
questions: zs there a single reason for a drinking-house? An 
ice-cream saloon or a soda fountain is a luxury, and an eating- 
house a necessity, but there is not a valid argument of necessity 
or luxury for a dram-shop; yet New York in 1864 had 21,242, 
one public drinking place to every 183 of its population. The 
other question is this: if drunkenness is a crime when it comes 
before the public, why cannot it be punished as well as theft or fraud, 
and in the same manner? Until a satisfactory answer is given to 
these two questions, society must be held responsible for the crimes 
of drunkenness and drinking-houses. Legislative responsibility 
increases in obligation and delicacy as it approaches the perilous 
line that divides between private vices and public crimes, but a 
sound moral sense will help us to find the line and to enforce the 
law. 

Ill. Whatever appeals to the baser passions and instincts is a 
source of crime. 

All the specific amusements of the criminal classes come under 
this axiom, such as prize-fighting, dog-fighting and cock-fighting, 
baiting, badgering, ratting and sparring. Debasement and cruelty 
mark them all, and most of them are known to the police. Why 
does society mulct these outrages just enough to give zest to their 
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perpetrators and patrons? Henry Bergh’s interposition to prevent 
cruelty to animals points the way in which legislation should move, 
though horse-racing, agricultural fair trotting, etc., show that there 
is yet a long way to travel. 

IV. Whatever in the administration of justice outrages just:ce 
ts @ cause of crime. 

The whole prison area needs reformation, from the commitment 
of the prisoner to his release. The incompetent treatment of crime 
is asource of crime. Not promptly to ferret out criminals is incom- 
petent treatment; not carefully to classify criminals is incompetent 
treatment ; not equitably to punish criminals is incompetent treat- 
ment. A just system of prison discipline must secure a classi- 
fication of criminals and a classification of penalties. It must find 
the line that divides the hopeless from the hopeful. When hope 
of reformation ceases, hope of liberation should cease too. Penal- 
ties should be just, rewards generous. The former must commend 
themselves to the criminal’s conscience, the latter to his affections. 
To intrust these important responsibilities to political or perfunc- 
tory agents is itself the greatest source of crime among criminals. 

V. Whatever evinces a defective repressive legislation is a cause 
of crime. 

An inefficient, insufficient or low-toned police encourages crime 
by offering large chances against detection. Prevention is better 
than apprehension. The eye of the police is a greater terror to 
the man who contemplates crime, than a score of detectives after 
he has committed it. This is especially true of crimes of premedi- 
tation, as compared with crimes of passion. Statistics show that 
crimes against property are four times as numerous as crimes 
against persons, and the great majority of them are crimes of 
reflection. Even of crimes against persons, the major part are 
premeditated. Most of them are secret, or depend on skill and 
opportunity. Cowardice, rather than courage, characterizes most 
crimes. There are twenty petit larcenies to one robbery ; seven 
grand larcenies to one burglary; but even the boldest crimes carry 
the badge of cowardice. The burglar works under cover of night, 
and the robber lurks in secrecy. Inexperience, too, and first 
attempts mark large numbers of offences. In respect, therefore, 
to the crimes of inexperience, cowardice and reflection, a vigilant 
and sufficient police is more repressive and deterrent than a 
vigorous judiciary or a stern imprisonment. 
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An inefticient judiciary and executive encourage crime by offer. 
ing chances of non-commitment, non-conviction and pardon. The 
significance of this remark will be seen when we take the aggre- 
gate of the chances of escape from punishment. It is estimated 
that the criminal chances between commission of crime and com- 
mitment are eighty-three per cent ; between commitment and con- 
viction five per cent; between imprisonment and pardon, before 
expiration of sentence, from fifteen to twenty per cent. In the 
lottery of crime, then, there are eighty-eight chances out of a hun- 
dred against the honest community before the criminal is incaree- 
rated, and from fifteen to twenty per cent after he is in prison. 
It is hardly necessary to say that so many chances in favor of the 
criminal are so many encouragements to commit crime. These 
facts give new force to Beccaria’s maxim of certainty in punish- 
ment. Certainty is of the essence of prevention; it chains the 
penalty to the crime, and the criminal to the officer who exacts 
the penalty. One of the chief elements of certainty is celerity. 
Certainty makes the bond between crime and punishment indis- 
soluble, and celerity makes it formidable. The efticieney of a 
police system is measured by the proportion between the number 
of criminals committed and the number of crimes committed. The 
efficiency of the judiciary is measured by the proportion of convic- 
tions to the number of commitments. The efliciency of the penal 
system by the proportion of released prisoners to the number of 
recidivists. 

The responsibility of society for the causes of crime is very 
great; the amount of crime is very formidable; but the work of 
prevention, punishment and reclamation is far from hopeless. 
Even crime has its compensations. Its area is limited, definite, 
known. It lies in and about the great centres of population, and 
along the principal lines of travel and traffic. Its perpetrators are 
made up chiefly of the ignorant, the idle, the homeless and the 
friendless. It is found wherever there are grog-shops, houses of ill 
fame, brutal sports, or betting. The criminal population is fully 
known to the police—in its practices, haunts and pastimes; in its 
capitalists, panderers, customers, The known criminal population 
«* England and Wales numbers 134,323, one-fifth of whom make 
London their headquarters. What is so public, defined and limited 
must be preventable, punishable and reclaimable. 

The harmonizing of labor and capital for the honest poor; com- 
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pulsory education for the ignorant; legislative control of the idle, 
the vagrant, the helpless and the deserted; a vigorous and rigor- 
ous prosecution and punishment of the capitalists and caterers of 
crime, and an enlarged and enlightened application of the law of 
kindness to prison discipline will reduce crime to a minimum, 
either by preventing its first occurrence; or by converting it to 
virtue; or, if that be found impossible, By HOLDING THE ORIMINAL 
TILL HE RECEIVES HIS DICHARGE AT THE HAND oF Deraru. 
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XXIV. Convicr CLotuine. 
By Samvuet. S.-Dzstiiem, of Ohio. 


The law provides, in a general way, that convicts shall be clothed 
in coarse and inexpensive, but comfortable garments. The admin- 
istrators of the law usually lay the emphasis on the former, to the 
prejudice of the latter, of these provisions. 

Election of fabrics of which the convicts’ clothing shall be manu- 
factured is left to those who have accepted the responsibility of 
ministering to his personal wants. The main thing to be kept in 
view here is the preservation of the health and prolongation of 
the life of the incarcerated person. 

Standing between the law-giver and the law-breaker, we owe to 
society the exaction of the penalty imposed, and we owe to the 
convict every comfort, convenience and protection demanded by 
humanity. 

Society does not closely scrutinize the treatment which the con- 
viet receives at the hands of his keeper. The public feels that its 
duty is discharged when the prison gate is closed between itself and 
the enemy. The law, being general in its application, places the 
convict within its guarded pale, and leaves him there. He cannot, 
if he would, offend ; nor can he, situated thus, do more than promise. 
Promises of reformation, on the part of the convict, are often 
made, and they are proma facie evidences of improvement, or at 
least of a desire for improvement, in character. 

Any measure which tends to strengthen character is valuable: 
a cup of cold water, a pair of woolen socks, a clean shirt, or a 
comfortable pair of shoes, given to a helpless criminal, may be the 
rock on which he builds. 

The history of the Ohio penitentiary establishes the fact that 
convicts may be furnished an outfit, including woolen wnder-cloth- 
ing and other articles conducive to the comfort of the wearer, at 
a less cost than can an outfit which does not embrace these articles, 

During the fiscal year 1861, the “clothing and bedding” fur- 
nished to 924 convicts cost the state of Ohio $14,993.40, being an 
average of $16.22 per man. 


During the year named and several succeeding years, the allow- 
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ance of clothing for convicts did not include woolen under-clothing 
of any description. 

During the fiscal year 1869, when prices had receded to the 
standard of 1861, the clothing and bedding for 1,068 convicts cost 
the state $9,420.52. 

This was an average of $9.27 per convict, and the records show 
that, during the year designated, woolen under-shirts were far- 
nished to every convict in the prison and drawers to fifty per cent 
of them, from the beginning of November until the end of May. 
Here is an actual saving of $6.95 per man, with an increase of 
comfort which cannot be estimated in cash. 

There is no evidence that under-clothing was either made or fur- 
nished by the state of Ohio for its convicts prior to the year 1867. 
That the want of it was felt previously is evident from the sub- 
joined order, dated September 1, 1864, and promulgated by the 
warden: ‘A prisoner is permitted to receive, at one time, through 
the office of the Ohio Pemscnsry; if eaeat it by a relative, 
on a visit to him or her,” = * * ¥ = ef 

‘once in six months, davis under-clothing, as follows: two pairs of 
aie two under-shirts. Clothing sent in excess of or differ- 
ing from the above will be appropriated to the use of the hospital 
or destroyed.” 

One of the results of this order was, that convicts sn: iad 
relatives living in the immediate vicinity of the prison, .r wuose 
friends were able to make visits from a distance to supply their 
wants were provided for abundantly, while convicts whose rela- 
tives were unable to supply them, as is the case with a vast 
majority of convicts’ friends, were left “out in the cold.” 

The regulation of September 1, 1864, with regard to under- 
clothing, was maintained, with unimportant modifications, until 
May, 1867. 

An act passed in 1867 debarred convicts from receiving supplies 
of any kind, from any source, except the state. To bring this 
change prominently to the notice of the prisoners, article twelve 
was promulgated and added to the eleven original articles under 
the caption, “ duties of the prisoners,” in these words: “ convicts 
shall be allowed only such clothing, food and tobacco as are issued 
in the prison.” 

This was followed June 3, 1867, with a printed “notice,” over 
the warden’s signature, of which, so far as clothing is concerned, 


the following is a copy: 
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“ Allowance for each convict. — One cap or hat, one coat, one 
pair pants, two hickory shirts, one pair shoes. In the winter sea- 
son the warden will allow to such as in his judgment require it, 
a sufficiency of under-clothing ; and to each man a vest and socks.” 

A new era now opened. Looms were purchased, and presently 
the “weaver’s shuttle” was flying, with its proverbial swiftness, 
on its errand of economical usefulness. The result of its activity 
was, that by October 30, 1868, one thousand three hundred end 
thirty-three yards of linsey had been manufactured, and out of 
this there had been made 355 undershirts. 

In the winter — 1868 and 1869 — under-clothing was supplied to 
600 convicts. 

In the fall of 1869, woolen under-clothing was issued to every 
convict in the institution. About the same time, vests and woolen 
socks were added, all of which were exchanged, renovated and 
returned at weekly intervals during the winter of 1869 and 1870. 

The under-shirts and drawers necessary to the accomplishment 
of this beneficent provision were made from material woven by con- 
vict labor, the socks were knit by convict labor, and all the labor 
involved in the renovation, handling and weekly exchanging thereof 
was performed, under the supervision of one oflicer, by convicts 
who, by reason of old age, blindness, imbecility or loss of limbs, 
were unfit for contract labor. 

At present prices for material, an outfit, consisting of the fol- 
lowing named articles of clothing, can be furnished at an outlay 
of less than ten dollars per convict, annually, to wit: one coat, one 
pair pants, one vest, one shirt, one cap, one pair shoes, a weekly 
change of woolen under-shirts, drawers and socks, a towel, hand- 
kerchief, pair of mittens, overalls and over-shirts (for all who by 
reason of the places in which they work need them), suspenders, 
hand leathers, and the various special requirements of grinders, 
polishers, moulders and turners. 

A tabular statement, approved by the warden of the pen- 
itentiary and based on the results of three years’ carefully kept 
records, embracing the total annual cost of material used and of 
labor employed in making clothing for an average of one thousand 
convicts, affords incontestible evidence of the truth of this 
assertion. 

Concerning the outfit furnished convicts when discharged from 
prison, a word may not be out of place in this connection, which 
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it were fit, perhaps, to preface with the remark that the clothing 
worn by prisoners when received is notoriously bad. 

Weeks usually, sometimes months, passed in the county houses 
of detention, with, in a majority of cases, a scanty wardrobe when 
arrested, leave the criminal not only destitute of decent clothing, 
but add, usually, both filth and vermin to the rags he offers to the 
state as an apology for the suit with which he fain would hide his 
nakedness. 

Nevertheless, the various arts, known and prastised by the tailor, 
not unfrequently restore these filthy tatters to habiliments which 
are chosen, if choice be given, by out-going men, in preference 
to the “ coarse and inexpensive” outfit furnished by the common- 
wealth. The reason of such preference is that there is a sameness, 
a monotony, in the material which the state selects from which to 
manufacture clothing for its berated wards. This objection may 
or may not be increased, according as the cutter (who is a convict) 
is possessed of skill, taste and versatility in his art. 

This customary suit of sombre jeans, tweed or satinet is a 
constant reminder to the wearer of the “stripes” for which it 
was exchanged. The suit is new, strong and durable, but alas, 
“the trail of the serpent is over it all.” 

Discharged convicts labor under serious disadvantages, on the 
occasion of their second advent into the world. A Chinaman, 
fresh from the celestial empire, is not a more unwelcome acquisi- 
tion to American society than is this stranger from behind prison 
bars. There is but one avenue through which he may pass 
unquestioned, and that is the path which leads to the dram shop, 
and through it to the “house of her whose steps take hold on 
hell.” Our duty is not wholly done toward the convict when his 
back is turned upon the prison gate, and especially do we fail when 
we leave him subject to sinister social influences, from which we 
may relieve him previous to his liberation. Let us do our part in 
this regard. A little variety of material, moderate skill in cutting, 
and a desire on the part of the authorities that discharged men 
may be fitted out in suitable and seasonable apparel, will accom- 
plish this laudable intention. 

The object. aimed at is one which involves, to a great extent, the 
success of every discharged convict in his effort to take a respect- 
able position in society. Let me not be misunderstood. Nothing 
is further from atrue philanthropy than pandering to the vicious 
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pride of the convict in regard to dress. Flashy raiment should be 
studiously avoided. There is, however, a difference betwee a 
neatly fitting, tidy coat, manufactured from material of a tasteful 
pattern, and the gaudy, peacock style so prevalent at the present 
day among fast young men who, perhaps, are cultivating thus a 
taste whose indulgence will eventually conduct them to a place 
where a plainer style of dress is in vogne. Let us choose this 
happy medium and use it as one of the many instrumentalities 
whereby a commendable self-respect may be fostered in the breasts 
of discharged convicts. 

We are steadily approaching the admission that the convict is 
a reasoning and therefore may be a reasonable man — reasonable in 
his desires, aspirations and aims. This point once gained, the 
problem of his reform and elevation in the mental, moral and 
social scale approaches its solution. 
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XXV. Tue Question or A Prison Newspaper. 
By Hon. Jos. R. CHANDLER, of Pennsylvania. 

The question of a paper or gazette for prisons has been consid 
ered worthy of a special thesis, as including a proposition foi 
ameliorating the condition of prisoners, and hence entirely con 
sistent with the views of those whose charities are specially 
exerted in behalf of the incarcerated, and who look to this con- 
vention for the enlargement of existing means by the proposal of 
new plans of doing good in that direction. 

The importance of the end proposed justifies the inquiry 
whether a paper for prisons should be established, and if so, how 
it should be conducted. 

Is the establishment of a gazette for the special use of prisoners 
practicable? and, if practicable, is it desirable? Can the work be 
accomplished? and if accomplished, will it promote the great 
object in view ? 

The proposition should, for the sake of proper consideration, be 
presented in a different form. Can a newspaper, specially 
designed for the use of prisoners, be made of considerable moral 
use? If so, it ought to be established by any available means, 
and sustained at any cost. There can be little doubt of that, and 
as little that it would be established and maintained. 

If these good results cannot be hoped for, then it seems equally 
plain that the labor and expenditure necessary for such an under- 
taking should be transferred to some other branch of the good 
work of those who stand pledged “to ameliorate the condition of 
public prisons, and alleviate the miseries of the prisoners.” 

The wealth of philanthropic zeal with which so many are 
endowed, great as it is, should be economized. There is a waste 
of philanthropic efforts that is as injurious to the great and good 
objects proclaimed as is the rash expenditure of fiscal means on 
undertakings which look to future schemes of profit. Plans 
should be suggested with great prudence and weighed with mature 
judgment. That which at first blush promises a general good 
may be so conducted as to lead to that amount of individual evil 
that shall eventually work out permanent and extensive injury to 
the whole. ‘Prison literature,” that is, the literature produced 
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in prison and emanating thence, has, perhaps, been among the 
most beneficial that is extant. The “de profundis” of the royal 
poet may not have owed its melancholy pathos to the grated 
window of a cell; but David suffered confinement before he wrote 
his psalms That Jeremiah wrote his lamentations in the dungeon 
into which he was lowered is scarcely probable; but it is not 
improbable that a sense of his “separate and solitary confine- 
ment” influenced the composition of his most pathetic complaints. 
John the Baptist, perhaps, did not write much in his prison, but 
certainly he maintained moral truth therein, and was made to suffer 
for his zeal in behalf of public morals. John the Evangelist 
wrote his Apocalypse on the penal island of Patmos; and, over- 
looking the thousands of elder times that are recorded as assisting 
the truth in the prison cell, we find Grotius, in Holland, occupied 
with his pen in prison; Tasso wrote from his prison in Ferrara ; 
and perhaps, without a prison, the world would never have had 
the delight and the instruction of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Men seem, like certain herbs, to emit their sweets only as they are 
trodden on; and the prison and the dungeon are the alembics in 
which are distilled, and whence flow, the richest and most 
exquisite emanations of the human mind. 

But the literature of prisons is not the literature for the prison 
The crushed heart that gives out its richest sweets may need that 
medicament to heal its wounds; but vice and crime demand 
something for their cure different from that which sorrow and 
oppression have wrung from the innocent sufferer. 

A newspaper, such as is read in the principal] cities of our union, 
is what every prisoner craves, and is that which he urgently 
solicits from his keeper; it is that which he most earnestly désires 
his visitors to bring him. The strong desire of every man who can 
read to have a newspaper, the unfailing indulgence of every one 
in the luxury of a newspaper, until that luxury becomes a neces- 
sity, seem to justify the idea that a paper is a desirable, almost a 
necessary, means of reaching the affections, and thence the con- 
science of one who is suddenly and temporarily withdrawn from 
social intercourse, without any diminution of interest in social 
life; with no diminution, indeed, except that of the liberty of 
sharing in or enjoying social intercourse. 

The papers which men ordinarily take are those that promulgate 
and sustain some opinions in which they have interest; or some 
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dogma to which they give assent; and they find pleasure in read- 
ing arguments and statements that are concurrent with their own 
views and tend to give them confidence in their opinions. These 
are in general more concerned in strengthening than in correcting 
their belief; more pleased with a writer who supports, than with 
one who purifies, their views. We say not that this is wrong. Men 
can have little enjoyment where they have an unstable political creed, 
and thongh all else should be sacrificed to truth, yet, with men’s 
attachment to creeds and opinions, it is difficult to convince them 
that any sacrifice is required. Hence, even the religious and 
political press fail of one great result; they strengthen existing 
opinion much more frequently than they aid in inducing a change. 
They do not liberalize the mind and prepare it for the truth, 
They rather strengthen attachment to a supposed truth, or an 
admitted apothegm. The press, active as it is, it may be feared, 
fails of the usefulness of which it is capable; fails, perhaps, by the 
very activity of which it boasts and for which it is so remarkable. 
But the papers will be sustained, because men will take them and 
pay for them; and those who write for the public press must dis- 
euss that which does and will exist. The question is not, “Shall 
there be a press?” That is settled by the press itself— showing 
that its own existence is a necessity —showing that opposition 
would not destroy it. 

The question is: “ How may the press be made a means of con- 
tinual general good? and what is the discrimination by which it 
may be made ministrant to individual advantage? How may 
it be accommodated to particular circumstances that are not con- 
nected with the ordinary conditions of society, so that certain classes 
may profit most by its power?” 

The inquiry now proposed is the advantage of a newspaper for 
prisoners as a means of improvement while in prison. 

We see that the public press, as the newspapers are usually 
denominated, is not calculated for all purposes, all associations 
and all objects. We see proof of this in the obvious fact that a 
large number of secular and religous denominations, philanthropic 
and scientific combinations, are not content with the “general 
newspaper.” In the case of science, it may be said that the 
columns of a newspaper are so filled with petty political argu- 
ment and business statements, that there is not sufficient space 
for the scientific articles that interest a certain class. That is true 
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with regard to science, and partially true with almost every other 
matter that occupies almost exclusively the mind of classes of 
inquiring men, so that we may remark that the idea of exclusive- 
ness has such possession of the people that it seems almost impos- 
sible to satisfy any man without a constant ministration to the 
particular scheme toward which he has a ruling proclivity. A 
“paper” that deals with things in general, does not meet the 
approving support of such a person, and a paper that deals only 
with what alone occupies his thoughts is that alone which he 
thinks worthy of encouragement. A few others unite with him 
in views and in support of a separate paper, and a feeble addition 
is made to what is called the press of the country; the little 
strength which it has is drawn from the vital support of the 
general press; and two sickly papers enjoy the sympathy and sup- 
port of a small community that might otherwise be amused and 
instructed by a wholesome sheet, that would mingle the news of 
the day with the essay of the moralist, the politician, the merchant 
and the man of science, referring the reader who needed additional 
knowledge to the library; now, alas, too generally neglected for 
the washy essays that treat of subjects as if a single day was all 
that any man had to give to any one subject. 

We have lately heard a person state that he had “done Europe” 
in six months, and there are people who imagine that they can do 
the whole circle of science and the higher arts in six months, and 
reduce the contents of massive tomes to half a dozen newspaper 
essays. We may thank the man that by labor and devotion sim- 
plifies any science, and shows its adaptability to practical purposes ; 
he is a public benefactor; but the simplicity that is to be useful 
is obtained rather by amplifying than by shortening the process, 
and, while an essay may awaken a good appetite, it does harm if 
it satisfies that appetite. But is a paper required for the prisons? 
or will a paper be useful to the prisoners? for if it will be greatly 
useful, then it is greatly necessary. 

We will not now discuss the question whether the ordinary 
newspaper of the day is calculated to do the good desired and pro- 
posed; we think it would not be beneficial; we speak generally, 
not doubting that there are exceptions, especially when the charac- 
ter, attainments and plans of the prison, as well as the character and 
contents of the paper, are considered. But, unfortunately, most 
unfortunately, the whole of the newspaper press is not what it 
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ought to be, and certainly the mind of the prisoner is not, in all 
cases, In a condition to derive moral profit from the discussions 
and statements of facts in the public press. The very truthfulness 
of the newspaper may be a reason why it should not find its way 
to a prison cell, when that truthfulness consists in the exactness 
of detail of the multitude of crimes which press for record in the 
public gazette. 

It is now some time since the authorities of our cities forbade 
the public sale of certain newspapers that dwelt chiefly on the 
doings of the police and on the details of the crimes which gave 
employment for the police and piquancy to the paper. Yet these 
special magazines of crime told little more than will be found in 
the statements of crime and legal reports of criminal cases that 
appear in some of the daily papers. The difference is, that the 
daily issues of the paper generally allowed space for the criminal 
record and the news and comments of the day; while the heb- 
domadal sheet that would report all the crimes had no space for 
other matters. The disgusting details of vice and licentiousness 
in the daily papers were relieved by political discussions and items 
of ordinary import, while, in the weekly, the whole was one 
unmitigated mass of offensive detail, that blunts delicacy in the 
young and encourages indecency and crime. The daily paper 
is now generally discountenanced in our prisons, though certainly 
there are papers which should be regarded as appropriate visitors 
to the prison cell; but the rule is generally obeyed. If the dailies 
are thus excluded, then the wecklies of the class to which we have 
referred must a fortioré be prohibited to the prison. 

Here, then, are two classes of papers; the regular, well-cov- 
ducted secular, and the specially exciting weekly, both of which 
are prohibited admittance. 

It naturally occurs to almost any one that there is an alterna- 
tive; there are religious papers of almost every denomination ; and 
however people may differ about the dogmas which they propound 
and defend, no one will say that they are not earnest in their 
denunciations of vice and crime, and pleasing and attractive in 
their advocacy of propriety and virtue. The religious press, then, 
it would seem, is the desirable means of amusing and instructing 
the prisoner. Its columns are little defiled with records of crime, 
or the more perilous record of the trial of the criminal; hence, 
religious truth may be conveyed to the cell of the convict, and the 
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secrmon that edified an attentive congregation on Sunday may be 
made a useful lesson, the next weck, to the inmates of the prison. 
So that not only may “the poor have the gospel preached to 
them,” if they will only attend divine service on Sunday, but the 
reverend orator will, by the aid of the press, go to “preach to the 
spirits in prison.” 

The religious press generally, respectable as it is in this country, 
would seem to be the fit means for reaching the heart of the con- 
vict, when he is separated from all other moral instruction, and, 
with one exception, that means would seem to be acceptable, and 
therefore worthy of adoption and enforcement. 

That exception deserves consideration, and we will look at it with 
a view of securing to the great object — “ prison instruction ” —a 
most powerful auxiliary. The religions papers are religious — that 
is, they are, as their name generally imports, partisan papers. The 
Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the National Baptist, the Methodist, 
the Catholic Standard, ete., etc., are distinctive titles; while others 
contend earnestly for dogmas and rites under some name whicli is 
less expressive of the tenets of the writers and the special end to be 
produced. Certainly the tone and temper of some of these reli- 
gious papers are not so expressive of the charity and meekness of 
christian love as could be desired; and if one may differ from 
another in its tone and temper and its terms of denunciation, it 
often happens that the difference is only in the character of the 
instrument, not in the object ; and the sharp, clear cut of clerical 
satire, poisoned with the ointment of great historical research, is 
used instead of the coarse saw-like tearing of conventional vitu- 
peration, made less endurable by the ignorance of the character of 
the facts and the origin or true application of terms. These and 
such matters, while they please (they will scarcely instruct) the 
class of persons that hold opinions thus oppositely defended, must 
be irritating and offensive to those who have no interest in the 
discussion, or who may hold the opinions that are offensively 
discussed. 

The religious press, as now conducted, can scarcely be consid- 
ered a likely means of amending the morals of the convict, by 
securing a valuable and profitable regard for the teaching of 
those great principles which certainly lie at the foundation of all 
morals. 


The political press, we have shown, is liable to great objection 
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as a means of improving the prisoner; and the portion of the 
press that makes a specialty of what constitutes much of the evil 
of the general press, cannot, certainly, be regarded as supplying 
corrective means to the prisoner, or furnishing his mind with the 
kind of pabulum that is suited to his mental and moral wants. 

If, then, a newspaper, a periodical, is necessary for prisoners, 
and no existing publication can be trusted in its present form, it 
follows that there should be a paper specially adapted to the wants 
of prisoners; and that is the proposition to be considered in this 
essay. 

No one, we think, can fail to desire the establishment and use 
of means to ameliorate the condition of the prisoner, to encourage 
and guide inquiries into the cause of his present condition and the 
peculiar character of his own mind, and what renders him, more 
than some others, liable to fall into the snares that lie along the 
pathway of life; and, pursuing the inquiry, it would be a beauti- 
ful addition to existing means of good to have encouragement to 
amendment accompanying the evidence of misdeeds, and the 
possibility, nay, the probability, of these resolutions of amendment, 
when earried into action, working out a better future than was 
anticipated even before the error or crime was committed. And 
the hopes of success would be stronger if the means employed to 
produce these results were those of modern use, with ‘ modern 
improvements,” and if the great lever for lifting the public mind 
in masses could be applied to individuals, or rather to classes of 
individuals. 

One likes to see a general harmony in the efforts and instru- 
ments of public benefit, and the press that so affects all free insti- 
tutions would be hailed with new acclamations, if it was seen 
working where liberty is lost by crime, and isolation is the recourse 
of violated laws. 

The press, then, is the great and evidently the favorite means 
of improving the prisoners. And as we have seen the objections 
to what is regarded as the general and even the religious press, 
and, as a special paper seems to be required, two points suggest 
themselves for consideration. 

Can a paper, specially adapted to the wants of prisons, be had? 
In other words, can any man, or set of men, adapt a periodical to 
the wants of prisoners? Can they make it so universally accepta 
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ble as to be universally or generally read in the cells? If that can 
be done, we say, let it de done. 

The advantage of such a paper must be almost incalculable as 
a common channel of information; a common means of reaching 
the consciences of the tenants of prisons; a common form of 
expression for their sentiments, purposes and hopes. 

Now, we know, that the success of a paper must chiefly depend 
on the conductor. We know that as many papers succeed with 
illiterate conductors as are kept alive by educated talent; but we 
know, further, that the success of the former is due to the igno- 
rancé of their readers, who find their own ideas set forth in their 
own language, and patronize what seems of theirownrank. Even 
in that case, the success of the ignorant conductor is dependent 
upon the sympathy of his patrons; he has narrow views and lim- 
ited attainments, and hence commands the attention of those who 
are in the same condition. 

Sympathy, then, is one great bond between the writer and the 
reader; and whenever success follows efforts such as those we now 
contemplate, it must greatly depend upon the absence of all points 
that touch wounded pride or disturb established views. Ignorance 
is not an ingredient of objective success; it is only the ignorant 
writer himself that profits by the stolidity. He who would hope 
for success in efforts to improve the ignorant must have knowledge 
of the character and extent of that ignorance and of the means 
by which are to be secured that attention and that confidence by 
which information is to be imparted and improvement insured ; 
and he must not jeopard his plans of success by arousing suspicion 
of sinister aims, nor awaken jealousies by offending the uninvesti- 
gated tenets of religion which the pupil holds for future use, but 
which he does not pretend that he has ever yet brought out for 
present use. 

A large portion of the dogmas of sects are held or admitted by 
a vast number, who have little idea of their bearing on the actions 
of life. They perhaps postpone an inquiry into the correctness 
of these doctrines until circumstances shall render it necessary 
to direct or defend some action by these requirements. More fre- 
quently the dogma is held because it belongs to a creed into which 
the professor was born rather than educated, and he neither secks 
for nor denies exposition or defense. In these and all similar 
eases, the holder is usually tenacious as to his articles of faith in 
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proportion to his ignorance of its character and requirements, and 
he becomes noisy and turbulent in its defense in proportion to his 
lack of argument. 

Now there are people who think that the convict is a man who 
is wholly given up to plans of crime, and that he has no idea of 
action beyond that of putting those plans into execution. This 
sort of character has certainly some representatives in the cells of 
the penitentiaries, but they constitute a very small portion ot the 
whole number. Others appear to regard convicts as ready to be 
moulded to moral uses, and to have no regard as to instruments 
and means. Certainly there are men and women in prison who 
are of the passive kind, and who owe to that passiveness the crime 
for which they suffer. A different association would have led to 
different results; had they fallen into the hands of good people, 
those hands would have moulded their passive qualities into a sort 
of negative goodness; they would have been saved from the prison 
for want of any willful violation of the law, but they never would 
have risen into any credit for positive virtues. 

These kinds of persons do certainly exist in the prison, and they - 
serve, in the estimation of certain visitors, to give a character to con- 
victs generally ; but the great mass of convicts have neither the qual 
ities of irredeemable vice nor the passiveness of total indifference 
They are generally men with some ideas of means and ends, men 
of ability to calculate, and often with the ability to understand 
that vice and crime “do not pay.” They know what would pay, 
but they do not know where to begin; where or how to get the first 
grain of confidence so necessary to any enterprise; where to place 
the lever with which they feel that, upon such a fulcrum, they 
could raise, if not the world itself, at least themselves into the 
world. They lack patience in the work of reformation; they lack 
confidence in the kindness of others; and, not without some reason, 
they lack confidence in their own resolutions. 

These prisoners have to be dealt with, and one means suggested 
for consideration is a paper —not a political paper, not a general 
newspaper, not a religous periodical, but one specially devoted and 
adapted to the convict. 

I have already said, in one of the opening paragraphs of this 
essay that “a newspaper is what every prisoner craves.” I have, 
further, pointed out the objections to which both the political and 
the religious newspapers of the day are open, as vehicles of infor- 
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mation and instruction to imprisoned criminals. The controlling 
objection to the former is the detail of crime and criminal trials 
with which they are burdened; to the latter the dogmatic and par- 
tisan character commonly, if not universally, impressed upon 
them. Now, what is wanted for the class of persons in whose 
Lehalf this essay is written, is neither a political nor a religious 
newspaper, in the technical sense; but a paper which shall give 
the current news of the day in a terse, telling, picturesque style, with 
all corrupting and therefore all objectionable details eliminated $ 
and which shall embody and set forth, with suitable illustrations, and 
with enforcements drawn from actual life, those great, fundamental, 
universal principles in religion and morals, which are common to 
all churches and all sects that receive and reverence the scriptures 
as the word of God. What is wanted is a newspaper that shall be, 
on the one hand, an auxiliary to the schoolmaster and the library, 
exciting and stimulating the appetite for useful knowledge ; and, 
on the other, an aid to the chaplain, enforcing his moral lessons by 
pithy arguments and apt examples. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that for neither of these ends is a newspaper absolutely essen- 
tial to prisoners, though highly important in both relations. Still, 
all the objects to be accomplished in these directions through the 
establishment of a prison newspaper may be attained by other agen- 
cies — the school, the library, the lessons of the chaplain, the relig- 
ious tract, and the efforts of pious men and women who, like John 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry, volunteer their services for the con- 
vict’s benefit. But there is one end that cannot thus be secured, 
and that is the supreme razson d’étre —the final and controlling 
argument — for the prison newspaper. It is this: A knowledge of 
passing events, of the questions and strifes that enlist men’s tongues 
and pens, of the habits of thought and action inwrought into the 
life of the hour, of the opinions that prevail in society, of the prin- 
ciples and modes of business and labor — in a word, contact of some 
kind with the living world is essential to fit any man to enter suc- 
cessfully into the keen rivalries that mark the civilization of this 
busy, bustling, progressive age. A man without this knowledge 
would be as unfit for the rough encounters of actual, daily life in 
existing society, as Rip Van Winkle was for the scenes that met his 
astonished gaze after his twenty years’ slumber in the Catsiill 
mountains, during which America had passed from a colonial 
existence under the British crown to an independent nationality as 
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a free and sovereign state. And, in point of fact, Rip Van Winkles 
are emerging from our convict prisons every day in the year. 

How, then, can it be expected that a prisoner, with the outer 
world as completely barred and bolted against all mental access on 
his part, as his body is securely encased within his cell, will be 
prepared to enter successfully into the battle of life, on his libera- 
tion from the more than cloistral existence of the prison? A care- 
fully, skillfully, ably edited newspaper, made up with special 
reference to the prisoner’s circumstances and needs, would go far 
to meet this want and qualify him for a return to the world. 
This suggestion I cannot but regard as of vital importance; for a 
man, removed for a term of years from all active participation in 
the affairs of society, must have some means to enable him to 
keep pace with passing events and interests. It must, in the 
nature of things, be difficult, if not impossible, for any one, after 
the seclusion of a long imprisonment, to succeed in the sharp 
competitions of life in our day; and it would seem nothing less 
than an obligation, due from society to the convict, to fortify his 
purposes of amendment by such a knowledge of the world and its 
affairs as may be requisite to his success on leaving the inclosure 
of his prison-house. 

As regards the religious and moral lessons conveyed by the 
proposed gazette, they must be of such a character and conceived 
and set forth in such a spirit, as not to wound the conscience or 
offend the taste of any prisoner. Nor, indeed, is there any neces- 
sity for this. I would say to the conductor of the prison journal: 
Treat with the prisoner as if he had foundation for treaties; treat 
him as if he were worth saving; treat him gently with regard to 
his past offences ; treat him prudently with regard to his established 
opinions; treat his weaknesses with forbearance ; treat his prejudices 
with consideration; treat even his superstitions asif they had 
some foundation of truth. 

He will listen to persuasions thus introduced. Do not place 
between yourself and the object of your solicitude the barrier of 
ridicule or denunciation ; do not startle him with any attack upon 
the creed to which he professes to feel himself attached. If he is 
worth saving spite of his prejudices or his superstitions, he is 
worth saving at the cost of some prejudice and a little fixed 
opinion on your own part. “ He is,” you say, “on the very brink 
of destruction, tottering to his utter ruin.” Then do not startle 
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him; do not make him fall; but lure him back by gentle conces- 
sions. When Luceppa lifted up her eyes, she saw her darling 
child sporting on the brink ofarock which, at a perilous height, hung 
over the sea; she felt the danger ; she knew that to call the darling 
by name would insure his destruction ; she forgot every thing but his 
peril; she forgot her maternal dignity, wounded in the disobedi- 
ence of her child; she sought no re-establishment of power; she 
wished only the salvation of her infant; and so, kneeling at a dis- 
tance, she bared her bosom, and the little one crept back to her, 
and nestled near her heart. 
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XXVI. Conrmence in THE Inmates oF REFORMATORIES AS AN 
ELEMENT oF Succxss. 


By Brotuer TE.Iow, Rector of the Boys’ Catholic Protectory, Westchester, New York. 


GENTLEMEN: We regret our inability to be present at your 
national congress, but we hope your philanthropic missis> will 
nevertheless be fruitful in behalf of poor, fallen humanity. 

By your proposed programme, we learn that numerous subjects 
are under consideration with a view to our mutual instruction. 
Allow us, then, to lay before your honorable body a short sketch 
of our experience among juvenile delinquents, and the success 
which has attended our labors during the space of seven years. 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE BETWEEN TH OFFICERS OF REFORMATORIES AND 
THEIR INMATES AS AN ELEMENT OF SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
THE LATTER. 

1. Ln what this confidence should consist. —The confidence which 
we here advocate as being an essential element in the great work 
of the reformation of young delinquents should be two-fold; con- 
fidence on the part of officers in favor of the subjects committed 
to their charge, and a corresponding sentiment of these latter 
toward those placed over them. 

Believing that every human being is endowed with some good 
quality, some redeeming trait of character, we deem it the primary 
duty of those who are called to the great task of the moral refor- 
mation of others to take such good qualities as they discover 
in those under their charge as the ground of their confidence in 
them. 

Hence it does not suffice that good qualities be discovered in 
those who are subjects for reformation, or that those qualities be 
acknowledged or noticed in passing. They should be taken into 
account, and the subjects of them ought to be made to feel that the 
good which is in them is not passed by unheeded or untorgotten. 

A word, or even a look of approval, at a favorable juncture, may 
prove to be the first link in an entire chain of effective cerrection. 
And as time goes on, and the wise mentor perceives the beneficial 
effects of that confidence, he enlarges it, passing from words of 
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approval to acts of trust or confidence in, and suitable recompenses 
bestowed upon, his ward. So that, in the course of a few years, 
the child grows up to be a young man experiencing the satisfaction 
derived from a good and honorable course; he has well-nigh for- 
gotten his former evil propensities; or, if he remembers them, it is 
only with regret for his previous evil condition. In this way the 
good is cultivated and perfected, character and noble manhood are 
built up, while the evil is crushed and made to die ont. We would 
not have it understood here that misdemeanors or transgression of 
rules on the part of inmates would be allowed to pass with 
impunity; by no means. 

We would have the offenders checked, called to account, made 
sensible of the grievousness of their fault, and, according to its 
gravity, we would subject them to some reasonable privation, or 
deny them the enjoyment of some special privilege. Yet we must 
confess that we count more upon means taken to encourage good 
behavior and honorable deportment than upon any amount of 
repressive discipline. 

It will be readily conceived that such a course as we advocate 
on the pari of the officers cannot fail of begetting a corresponding 
confidence on the part of the subject. This is but the re-action of 
the treatment received, and goes with it hand in hand, progressing 
and expanding proportionately with it. When the youth sees that 
his efforts in the right direction are appreciated, and that a kind, 
solicitous hand is helping him forward, and when he begins to feel 
the satisfaction which progress in good always carries with it, his 
finest feelings of gratitude to his benefactor will spontaneously 
flow from his young heart, and hopeful anticipations of the future 
light up his youthful breast. He is willing and ready to make 
many little sacrifices and undergo many little privations in the 
accomplishment of duties assigned him. When checked for his 
short-comings, he still feels that he is not crushed, and thereupon 
resolves anew for the future. Might it not be said with trath, 
that the future of many a youth who was good in the main, but 
who, on account of venial transgressions, was too harshly dealt 
with in the beginning, became reckless, lost every good and noble 
aspiration, and abandoned every effort of bettering his moral 
condition. 

2. What means should be taken to secure it.— There are certain | 
conditions, without which it would be next to impossible that such 
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a confidence as that which we advocate could be fostered or main- 
tained. The first and most prominent of these conditions is unity 
of sentiments, of conviction and of purpose, reigning throughout 
the institution. This necessarily and primarily applies to the 
religious convictions of both the authorities and the governed. 
Hence we deem it of paramount importance that leads and offi- 
cers of reformatory institutions find, in the subjects committed to 
their charge, the same religion as they themselves possess. When- 
ever and wherever such is the case, a great obstacle in the way of 
successful correction is removed; all grounds of hostility, on the 
part of the inmates, in this respect, toward those who are placed 
over them, are done away with. The delinquent beholds in his 
corrector no other than a charitable and earnest mentor, bent on 
the correction of his vicious propensities, without seeking to warp 
or change his religious convictions. 

Surely, an officer, charged with so serious and difficult a task as 
that of moral correction, will find enough to do in order to accom- 
plish his task, without having to cope with the religious convic- 
tions of those submitted to his treatment. What we are now advo- 
cating in this particular is not a theory or speculation; it is the 
experience of seven years of our humble efforts in the protectory, 
organized for the reformation, training and support of the destitute 
catholic children of the city of New York. 

Reformatory institutions, according to our view, should be 
formed, as much as possible, on the plan of a well-regulated family, 
whereof the heads sympathize with the members on all points, save 
that of the delinquencies of the latter. ‘“ Unity is strength,” and 
the more it prevails in institutions of the kind under our consid- 
eration, the greater hold does it give the officers upon those under 
their treatment; consequently, the greater are their chances of 
success in the arduous task they are called on to accomplish. 

Nor is the advantage derived from such a system of unity con- 
fined alone to the officers and inmates of a reformatory institution, 
but it places the institution itself before the stateand the world in 
that honorable attitude which it should hold, viz.: that of non-inter- 
ference with the religious convictions of its inmates. It would 
thereby stand acquitted of the odious charge of proselyting its 
inmates; whereas its professed object and mission would be seen to 
be rather their moral and social elevation. In confirmation of what 
we have just stated, we might be allowed to quote here an extract 
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from an able lecture by Dr. L. Silliman Ives. “The society for 
the protection of destitute catholic children has shielded itself 
against the temptation to proselyte children of other denomina- 
tions by not receiving them, except in cases when the police mag- 
istrates may pronounce them destitute of friends and kindred; for, 
however important we may think our religion for every child, we 
feel that the right and responsibility to direct the faith of the child 
is, first of all, with the parent, he being the priest in his own 
family, and then with the church in which he or she belongs. By 
acting upon this principle, we avoid all unjust interference with 
parental claims, or with the great guarantee of our govern- 
ment, which secures to every one under its protection the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience.” 
This does not exclude children of other denominations, when 
parents or guardians desire their committal to our institution, 

In support of the system which we are now advocating in favor 
of reformatory institutions, we might mention an instance of its 
practical working, as exemplified in the schools of Prussia, where it 
gives unqualified satisfaction to all parties. Educated ourself in 
the Prussian schools, we advert with more pleasure to this system, 
which we hope ere long will be lauded in the land of our adoption. 
Victorious Prussia owes more of its present success to its perfect 
school system than to the invention of the needle gun and its 
military system. 

In the next place, distributive justice and impartiality on the 
part of officers must ever prove a powerful auxiliary for creating 
and maintaining that desirable confidence. This it is that regu- 
lates the treatment of inmates by their officers in such a way that 
the same course which is pursued in the case of one is adhered to 
essentially in the case of others, other things being equal or nearly 
so. Here it is of great consequence that the governor avoid acting 
on the spur of the moment through humor or fancy, and that he 
guard against being incited by some unruly passion. Young peo- 
ple, notwithstanding their want of experience in matters that 
pertain to riper years, are generally found to be excellent judges 
when injustice and partiality are practised upon them. When- 
ever they perceive such to exist, they fail not to render a verdict 
of condemnation in their own mind, as well as in presence of 
their equals; the authors thereof soon sink in their estimation, 
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and distrust and discontent on their part is the inevitable conse- 
quence. 

Closeiy atiied to this distributive justice is another quality, 
highly requisite to the promotion and maintenance of the respect 
and confidence which the inmates should have for the officers: 
Wwe mean uniformity and consistency of action. When inferiors 
behold their superiors the same to-day as they were yesterday 
and the day before; when they receive from them the same 
treatment, and witness in them the same uniform line of con- 
duct, day after day; they instinctively yield that degree of respect 
and confidence which their position demands, and of which they 
have rendered themselves worthy. Whereas if, on the con- 
trary, the inferior finds that he has a sort of a man to deal with 
to-day different from that of yesterday, and that he will, in all 
probability, find another change to-morrow, he becomes dissatisfied 
and disgusted, and will, in the end, despise both the efforts made 
with a view to his reformation and the person who makes them. 

Good example on the part of the superiors, too, acts most pow- 
erfully on the inmates, and is one of the most efficient means of 
winning their confidence. In vain would an officer inculcate to 
those under him maxims of charity, truth and morality, if he 
himself were at times hard-hearted or indifferent to their little 
wants and miseries; if, to their just and reasonable appeals, he 
would turn a deaf ear, or view their little trials and crosses with a 
cold, indifferent air; again, if dissimulation was perceived in his 
dealings, or if, in fine, there appeared aught censurable in his con- 
duct toward themselves or others. Very much, too, depends upon 
the orderly and systematic management of the various departments, 
according to the wants of time and place, in fostering and securing 
confidence. When the inmates perceive that matters connected with 
their health and comfort are anticipated and attended to in due 
season, gratitude, satisfaction and confidence on their part is the 
result. 

3. Our principles exemplified by our past experience and present 
condition. — Having thus far stated our principles and system of 
action, we consider it due to the subject to substantiate our thesis 
by presenting a real and actual evidence of its practical workings. 
This the more readily as, having been charged with the rectorship 
of a reformatory institution for the last seven years, our experience 
has necessarily been of a thoroughly practical nature. 
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The protectory came into existence in the spring of 1863, and 
owes its origin to a few influential catholic gentlemen, at the head 
of whom was Dr. L. Silliman Ives. Being, in company with our 
late illustrious archbishop, at a dinner, their conversation turned on 
various topics, one of which was that of the forlorn and pitiable con- 
dition of the destitute catholic children of our city. So powerful 
was the appeal made to the charity and benevolence of these gen- 
tlemen by the bare recital of the misery and wretchedness of that 
poor, unfortunate class, that the organization of an institution to 
remedy the evil was forthwith resolved upon. But here no small 
difficulty presented itself; Whom could they intrust with the impor- 
tant and arduous task of superintending and directing it in all its 
practical daily details? This desideratum was cordially supplied 
by a prominent christian brother, who was present on the occasion, 
and who pledged himself to use his utmost influence with his supe- 
riors to that effect. Encouraged by so auspicions a prospect, the 
above-mentioned gentlemen at once put their shoulders to the wheel. 
Then and there they subscribed from five hundred to five thousand 
dollars each, as a permanent fund for the erection of buildings. 
This was a good beginning. Thenceforward meetings were con- 
vened to lay the matter before the state legislature. The untiring 
and disinterested efforts of the good Dr. Ives were crowned with 
success. On the 14th of April, 1863, an act of incorporation was 
secured for the institution, under the title of the “society for the 
protection of destitute Roman catholic children in the city of New 
aor a 

A constitution and by-laws were subsequently adopted, and a 
board of managers and other officers duly elected. In the mean 
time, satisfactory arrangements were made with the superior of 
the christian brothers, and three members were detailed for the 
practical part of the good work. A couple of ordinary dwelling- 
houses in Thirty-sixth street, on the eastern side of the city, were 
selected and taken possession of temporarily, until such time as 
suitable buildings could be erected. 

Such was our humble commencement of active operations, such 
the cradle of our institution ! 

A few days sufficed to fill our limited space with poor little 
unfortunates, from seven to fourteen years of age, gathered in 
from the streets of our city. Untold difficulties and discourage- 
ments beset us on every side. We may be said to have com- 
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menced the work in the midst of privations, want, sickness and 
other trials, against which we had to contend for the space of one 
year in the house in Thirty-sixth street, and two years longer in a 
series of tenement-houses in Eighty-sixth street, whither we had 
to remove on account of the increasing number of our inmates. 
For our daily subsistence we were depending entirely on the 
charities of the friends of the institution. This much was done 
for the male department. In the meantime, the society made 
satisfactory arrangement with the superior and sisters of charity 
in favor of the female department. The good sisters began their 
part of the work much in the same way as we did, and under even 
greater trials and crosses than our own. But to return to the 
male department: during these first three years of our existence, 
we passed through such an ordeal of trials and tribulations, that 
not a few who had espoused the good cause were on the point of 
giving it up in despair; sorely harassed for want of sufficient 
house room and the necessary conveniences for cleanliness and 
order; unprovided with the requisite bedding and garments, the 
consequence was disease and infirmity. The most appalling crisis 
was in the autumn of the second year; typhus fever broke out 
among us, and spread to an alarming extent. Out of 300, which 
we then numbered, 140 were attacked within a short period. 

We had forty-two cases of it in bed at once. It carried off one 
of our brothers, two nurses and our tailor. Of the children, we 
did not lose a single one. To so dreadful an extremity were we 
reduced, that it was impossible for us to obtain other nurses. In 
our forlorn and desperate condition, we struggled on, comparatively 
alone, hoping against hope; when it pleased kind Providence to 
come to our rescue. Never shall we forget when the good Dr., 
Ives offered us his personal services in behalf of the sick. The 
epidemic at last abated, and returning health revived our drooping 
spirits. 

We likewise encountered no small difficulty, from the very 
beginning of the work, in the reckless character of some of the 
youths then confided to our charge. Many of them had con- 
tracted so inveterate a habit of roaming through the streets and 
thoroughfares at large, that it was next to impossible to retain 
them within the walls of those tenement-honses, which were but 
ill-adapted to our purpose. Time and again did some of them effect 
their escape from the second, third and fourth stories, and some- 
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times even from the top of the houses, at the peril of their lives. 
We soon perceived, too, their extreme aversion to any thing like 
books or study. Hence, we conceived the idea of introducing 
trades into the institution, believing that such an undertaking 
would have the effect of settling those unstable spirits. We 
were not disappointed in our expectations, as will be seen in the 
sequel. 

Five years ago the society purchased a farm in Westchester 
county, our present location, and had buildings immediately 
erected upon it. A few months after, we took possession of this, 
our new home in the country, and commenced a series of improve- 
ments in every department of the institution, which we have 
continued up to the present time. The main building of the insti- 
tution is a splendid brick edifice of a peculiar style of architecture. 
It is 228 feet in length by from 53 to 113 in breadth, is four 
stories high, with basement, and set off with mansard roof, spires, 
pinnacles and turrets; the main spire rises to the hight of 225 
feet from the ground. ‘lhe noble structure, with its counterpart, 
the new building of the temale department, stands unrivaled by 
any edifice of the kind in the country. It was erected, within the 
past year, by the managers of the society, and will soon be ready 
for use. 

In the mean time, our efforts in the moral regeneration of our 
young charge have not been abated, and the improvements we 
have made in that direction have fully corresponded with those 
of a local or material nature. Having based the mode of our 
treatment upon principles of honor, justice and confidence, as 
recommended by religion, our humble efforts have been crowned 
with the most gratifying success. With a view to counteracting 
the wayward and reckless proclivities of the youths intrusted to 
our charge, we introduced the trades among them at a compara- 
tively early period of the institution’s existence, and, necessarily, 
under great disadvantages for the want of sufficient space and 
other necessaries. We soon discovered the immense advantage 
to be derived from allowing the most industrious of them, as a 
reward, a portion of the profits of their labor. We first intro- 
duced tailoring, and, shortly afterward, shoe-making, which lat- 
ter proved the more advantageous, as it gives employment toa 
greater number. In the course of time, hoop-skirt making was 
introduced for the junior portion. In our present location on the 
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farm, we employed some of the boys at farming and gardening, 
and others in the carpenter shop, bakery, laundry, and other 
departments. Such a system, adopted as it was in the beginning 
through necessity, has been attended with the happiest results. 

Our institution, numbering at present over nine hundred boys, 
counts something like seventy-five in its senior department, which 
is composed of youths varying from fifteen to nineteen years of 
age. Mutual confidence existing between ourselves and thosc 
young people, we do not oblige them to the rule of inclosure; 
but, at the same time, they are never allowed in a body beyond 
the precincts of the institution without being accompanied by a 
brother. They have a share in the profits of their labor, whereby 
some of them earn for themselves, respectively, from five to 
twenty-five dollars per month. The institution places their accu- 
mulated earnings in bank, and disburses to them according to 
their personal wants in the way of clothing and pocket-money ; 
for the latter purpose they generally draw from fifty cents toa 
dollar per month. They purchase their own clothing, and dress 
according to their own taste and judgment. Many of them, on 
leaving the institution, had accumulated as savings from $50 to 
$200. 

We never countenanced the contract system, by which the 
inmate is sunk to a condition next to that of slavery. 

The principles upon which we have acted have proved benefi- 
cial in various ways. When, at times, some of the inmates pre- 
meditated absconding from the premises, their better disposed 
companions either dissuaded them from it, or, if the former had 
already made their escape, others being found sufficiently trust- 
worthy, were sent in pursuit of the truants, whom they overtook 
and brought back in triumph. We frequently intrust youths of 
the senior department with teams, and send them to the city, or 
elsewhere, with orders, which they generally carry out to our sat- 
isfaction. 

Moreover, the system has invariably enlisted the interest and 
good will of these young people in the welfare of the institution, 
as, in cases of emergency or accident by fire or otherwise, when 
they were ever ready to lend a helping hand. 

We have, as yet, made no special mention of the schools of the 
protectory, it having been our aim rather to set forth the princi- 
ples that have guided us in our endeavors to accomplish the 
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object for which the institution has been called into existence. 
From the very first day of our experience we were convinced that 
something outside the schools had to be provided; something 
whereby to remedy the then crying evil; something to overcome 
what we saw and felt to be the greatest obstacle to the success of 
our mission, viz.: the wayward and restless disposition of the 
young delinquents. We felt that something had to be done in 
order to endear the institution to those young lads; and, when 
that was once secured, we might then profitably and satisfactorily 
pass to other details for the further amelioration of their moral, 
social and religious condition. This we are endeavoring to ilius- 
trate by a fair statement of the practical working of our protec- 
tory in its principal details. 

The school department, which always constitutes an integral 
part of refourmatory institutions, is necessarily coeval with the 
protectory itself. In it are taught the ordinary elementary 
branches of an English education. Besides which, we make it a 
point to give them solid, practical religious instruction in the 
christian doctrine. Our 900 inmates are at present divided into 
eleven classes. 

Vocal and instrumental music has been introduced with a very 
beneficial effect. A brass band, composed of seniors, has been 
successfully organized within the last three years, and is uttended 
with the happiest results. Its music not only enlivens the pre- 
cincts of the institution, but the services of the young musicians 
are occasionally engaged to perform outside and beyond the pro- 
tectory. The effect has been very encouraging; it brings them 
in contact with society, and gradually teaches and prepares them 
to move honorably and respectably therein. 

In drawing our subject to a close, gentlemen, if it be not assum- 
ing too much, may we not be allowed to assert, that our protectory 
has accomplished more within the brief period of its seven year’s 
existence than many similar institutions in a much longer time 
and under far more favorable circumstances; when we consider 
that it arose in the face of so many difficulties and obstacles with 
which we had at first to grapple, and that, too, wholly unaided by 
the state, except a grant of fifty thousand dollars for building 
purposes, in the third year of its existence, that it has been blessed 
with such success in the end, enjoying now, thanks to the New 
York legislature, the same privileges as similar institutions. 


— 
a“ 
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Truly, in view of so great a work accomplished with such feeble 
instruments as we had at hand, and amid so many discouragements, 
we cannot but acknowledge the fatherly hand of a kind and 
merciful Providence, and raise our hearts in spontaneous and 
lively gratitude to Him for so precious a gift, so invaluable a 
blessing to the poor and the destitute — exclaiming with the bard 
of Mantua, 

“DEUS NOBIS HAC OTIA FECIT.” 


A) icy ee 
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XXVIII. Dr. Wicuern’s Parapox—‘“ Tue Srroncest WALL Is 
no WALL,” ILLusrRATeD IN THE Hisrory or tHE Inprana 
Houser or ReErvuae. 


By Frank B. Arnswortu, Superintendent, Plainfield, Indiana. 


Dr. Wichern is not a mere theorist or visionary enthusiast, but 
a man of strong common sense and practical philanthropy. He 
ranks among the veteran reformers of the world, and is the father 
of what is known as the family system in reformatory institutions. 
His whole life has been replete with generous efforts to advance the 
common good of unfortunate humanity, and to extend the boundaries 
of christian influence. Being fully persuaded that to secure a decent 
rearing of the wretched offspring of sin, profligacy, destitution and 
misery, an institution should be established upon the broad basis of 
the christian religion, he concentrated the force of his mind upon 
securing such an establishment for the city of Hamburg, in Ger- 
many. In carrying out this design, he had formidable obstacles to 
contend with. He did not possess the pecuniary means neces- 
sary to its execution, nor had he sufficient credit among capitalists 
to secure a loan of the needed funds. But he possessed something 
that proved to be better than money or credit. He had an 
influence with that Being who moulds the heart of man to His 
own gracious will. Many fervent petitions were sent up to the 
throne of God; many sleepless nights were spent in anxious 
thought ; many years were passed in patient effort against stubborn 
and unyielding opposition, with little visible prospect of success. 
But, believing firmly that Providence had destined him to inau- 
gurate and execute this God-given work, he did not abandon his 
suit with Heaven, nor cease to solicet human assistance. With 
persevering determination he pressed the importance of his plans, 
and, when his faith seemed ready to fail and human ears appeared 
most deat, the boon so long prayed for, the aid so earnestly sought, 
appeared in the shape of a donation of the “rough house” 
and a bequest of upwards of a thousand pounds in money. 
Wichern’s Heavenly Friend had not withdrawn from him; his 
courage revived, ard he was enabled to reduce to practice what 
was before only theory. These acquisitions were quite ample for | 
a beginning, and Wichern, accompanied by his excellent mother, 
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on the first day of November, 1833, entered upon his long coveted 
field of labor. 

The principle on which Dr. Wichern founded the Rauhe Haus, 
and in accordance with which he has to this day conducted ite 
discipline, has been expressed by himself in the apparently para- 
doxical but most felicitous dictum, “the strongest wall is no 
wall.” By this he meant simply that moral forces, applied in the 
management of the fallen and the criminal, have a power denied to 
mere coercive contrivances and measures; a sentiment to which the 
writer of this paper subscribes with all his heart, and the truth 
of which, without assailing other institutions, or depreciating the 
good which they are undoubtedly accomplishing, he proposes to 
confirm and establish, by the experience of the Indiana house of 
refuge, over which he has the honor to preside as superintendent. 

The plan upon which this institution is conducted is known as 
the family system, as distinguished from the congregate plan. It 
is yet in its infancy, having been opened on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1868, and we cannot, therefore, point to any considerable 
amount of ripened fruit as the result of its moral culture. It is 
located on a farm of two hundred and twenty-five acres, fourteen 
miles west of Indianapolis, and one mile south of the village of 
Plainfield. There are at present four families of boys. Each 
family occupies a separate house, and is presided over by an officer 
called house father, assisted by another officer called elder brother. 
Each family has its own play-ground, school room, dormitory and 
separate table in the dining room. Thus each is separate and 
distinct in its most important relations and interests, but all are 
united under one general head. These four families are divided 
each into two classes, viz., large and small boys; and each of these 
classes is subdivided into two others, according to their moral 
standing. Thus there are two families of large boys—the one 
vood and the other bad. There are also two families of small 
buys — the one good, the other bad. Every boy, on entering the 
institution, is informed that the length of time he is to remain 
will depend upon the success of his own efforts to reform. He is 
advised that his efforts at personal improvement will be promptly 
recognized and suitably rewarded, while his misdeeds will bring 
him trouble and postpone the time of his release. Thus, under- 
standingly, he is placed, according to his size, into one of the 
families of bad boys, where he is under the constant watch of an 
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officer, whose duty it is to impart good and wholesome moral 
lessons on all suitable occasions, and to instruct him in his studies 
and at his work. This officer is not a task-master, guard, overseer 
or teacher alone, but combines the duties of all. All the boys 
attend school one-half of each day, and are employed at some 
useful industry the other half. In the evening each family is 
assembled by itself tu review and record the conduet of every 
member for the day, and to listen to such moral or general in- 
structions, as may be imparted by the teacher. Each day is opened 
and closed by appropriate religious exercises, conducted by one 
of the family officers. Thus there is a uniform and simultaneous 
development of the boy’s whole being— bodily, mental, moral 
and spiritual. 

There is a systern of grades or classes through which all boys 
must pass before being entitled to a discharge. There is also a 
system of marks, corresponding to and serving as the basis of the 
grades. Fhe number of marks which each boy is required to 
obtain in a given tinre is commensurate with his moral standing, 
and the number of grades is twelve. Only one grade ean be 
gained ina month. These twelve grades are subdivided mto four 
graded classes, and the moral standing of every boy is found in one 
of these four divisions. The divisions are numbered respectively 
one, two, three and four, commencing with the lowest grade. The 
first two divisions comprise eight months, the third division three 
months, and the fourth division one month. To show how it is 
determined what class 4 boy belongs in, and whether or not he is 
entitled to a grade, I present the following exhibit, taking, for 
the sake of convenience, » month of thirty days: The house 
father of each family keeps, in a book provided for that purpose, a 
daily record of the conduct of each member of his family. The 
reports are based upon a system of debits and credits. For every 
day a boy’s conduct is perfect at work, at play and in school, he is 
recorded plus five. When he is not perfect in any of the above 
departments he may, in the discretion of the house father, be 
marked a number whose value is less than five, or merely 0, or 0 
minus tive. It will be seen that if a boy is perfect every day, the 
greatest number of marks he can gain in thirty days is one hundred 
and fifty. All boys on grades between one and four must gain 
one hundred and five marks to be entitled to a promotion; all | 
boys betwee 1 four and eight must gain one hundred and twenty; 
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all between eight and eleven must gain one hundred and thirty-five. 
During the time a boy is in the first and second elasses, he work 
uuder an officer, who cares for and watches over him closely. 
When he enters the third class, he is removed from the first family 
and placed in the best; but before he enters this his fitness for it 
has been fuily tested. If, however, he sheuld prove to be 
unworthy of this promotion, he is returned te his former family, 
and required to do his first work over. When the boys have 
attained the highest moral excellence, as shown by their marks and 
their standing, if a suitable home can be obtained for them, they 
are placed in it, and when a sufficient time has elapsed for ade- 
quate probation, if found worthy, they are discharged.-But iff 
upon this ¢est system, a boy proves unreformed and not worthy 
of the confidence reposed in him, he is returned to the institution, 
and is required to go over his course again, 

The leading industries of the establishment are agriculture and 
gardening. The mechanical trades are sheemaking and carpenter- 
ing. The boys employed at these trades must be proficient enough 
to earn their ewn living before they can be discharged. The 
younger boys are einployed at putting cane seats in chairs, until 
they are old enough to be placed at something more substantial, 
All the restraints of the institution are of a moral character. The 
buildings are surrounded by a simple picket fence, four feet high ; 
and the windows of the dormitorics are without iron bars — coer- 
cion is never used, till all moral means have failed. From the 
date of the opening of the institution to the first day of September, 
1870, a period of thirty-two months, 285 boys had been admitted. 
Of this number seventeen have been discharged by reason of 
reformation ; sixteen were discharged for other causes; and twelve 
are on trial among farmers and mechanics. Not one of these 
boys had ever succeeded in permanently escaping from the institu- 
tion, and not a boy has ever been whipped; but all have been 
retained and all have realized some benefit. 

Of the seventeen discharged as reformed, the greater part have 
been ont over a year. Only one has been returned, and his return 
was at his own request. It is not known that any of them have ever 
got into any criminal difficulty. One is now a house father; two 
are e-der brothers ; another has charge of the shoe shop ; another is 
an employeé in the house; another has charge of the live stuck ; 
and still another has charge of the store-rooms of the establishment, 
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No boy has yet proved wholly inaccessible to the influences of the 
institution, though some have been slow in making up their minds 
to do better. The influences brought to bear upon them are of 
the most wholesome and elevating character. No officer is per- 
mitted to indulge in a habit necessary to be counteracted in the 
boys. They are selected especially because of their fitness for the 
work, They are required to conform to strictly temperate, 
industrious and christian habits, and to unite their endeavors to 
promote cheerfulness, order, industry and cleanliness among the 
inmates. It is intended that this institution shall be conducted on 
humanitarian principles exclusively. It is intended to wisely 
combine labor, mental training, confidence, love, kindness, cleanli- 
ness, justice and liberty, to effect the double object of restraint 
and reformation. Under a system like this, the inmates can be 
punished, and the key to their hearts held at the same time. The 
boys are, step by step, raised to a position of confidence and 
privilege, where the restraint is scarcely greater than it would be 
in a well-regulated christian family. When they are returned to 
society, no abrupt change takes place in their privileges. Their 
liberty, having been recovered by degrees, does not, so to speak, 
overpower them, or cause them to lose their mental or moral 
balance. 

The freedom of this system, combined with just and wholesome 
restraints, the kind and sympathetic treatment of the boys by the 
officers, the close contact with mother earth, the beautifully orna- 
mented lawns, the finely cultivated fields and gardens, the exten- 
sive fields of grain and corn, the satisfaction the boys have in 
cultivating and raising a large proportion of their own support, 
the correct habits of the officers and teachers, the harmonious and 
dignified commingling of the whole household, the admirable sys- 
tem of schools, the well-selected library, the large and well-venti- 
lated school rooms and sleeping apartments, all combine to develop 
a noble type of manhood. 

Thus we see that kindness practically accomplishes the best 
results, and we draw this conclusion from the foregoing éctail, 
viz.: that there is a natural adaptation of the law of kindness ¢o 
the constitution of man. When winter has suspended the visible 
action in the vegetable kingdom, it would seem as if death had 
gained a complete and final triumph; but when the sun, guided 
by unerr:ng law, returns, life again asserts its power and robes the 
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world with beauty. So, when moral life has been impeded, chilled 
and paralyzed by contaminating and debasing influences, the law 
of kindness is brought to bear upon it, and all its functions are 
restored toa healthy and vigorous action. This law of love, applied 
in practical forms, is the secret spring of all socal and moral 
regeneration, 
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XXVIII. Taz Onto Rerorm Farm Scxuoor—Ivts Principzs, 
Mernops anp Resv.ts. 


By Rev. B. W. CurtpLaw, one-of the Commissioners of the School. 


In the year 1856, the legislature of Ohio appointed a commis- 
sion of three gentlemen — Hon. J. A. Foote, Charles Remelin, 
Esq., and J. D. Ladd, Esq.—to visit the reform schools of this 
country, and to report a plan for a reform school for the state. In 
the performance of this duty they found existing institutions only 
on the congregate or walled-in system. 

One of their nnmber, Mr. Remelin of this city, being called by 
private business to Europe, visited and carefully examined the 
prominent reformatories on the continent and in Great Britain. 
Upon hearing his report, which strongly recommended the family 
plan, the commission decided in favor of its adoption, and the legis- 
lature, approved and appropriated the sum of $15,000 to purchase 
not less than one thousand acres of land, on which to establish the 
reform school for boys. 

With this sum a tract of 1170 acres of land, chiefly unimproved, 
located in Fairfield county on the Hocking hills, thirty miles 
south of Columbus, was purchased. These lands are not as well 
adapted for agricultural purposes as our alluvial river bottoms, yet 
their isolation, salubrity and fitness for gardens, orchards, straw- 
berry plantations and vineyards compensate largely for the want 
of productiveness as farming lands. 

At first, with no precedent to follow, the commissioners had to 
feel their way in the dark, break new ground and test the practi- 
cability of their principles and methods of reforming’ juvenile 
delinquents between nine and sixteen years of age. To hold, 
without walls, bars or cells, vagrant, ungoverned, vicious and 
criminal boys was a new thing under our western sun. It was an 
experiment involving many and serious difficulties. To inaugu- 
rate the reign of love in the management of such boys was a work 
environed with special and great perplexities. 

Our family buildings are, with one exception, of brick, fifty- 
seven by thirty-six feet, two stories above the basement. The 
basement contains furnace and tank rooms and a large wash room. - 
On the first story is the elder brother’s room and the school room. 
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The second story contains a room for the assistant elder brother 
and the boys’ dormitory. The family buildings are plain, sub- 
stantial houses, affording a comfortable home for a household of 
forty to fifty boys each. 


PRINCIPLES. 


The fundamental ideas adopted in the organization and manage- 
ment of the Ohio reform farm school are few and simple, derived 
from facts and experience. 

We are fully persuaded, from the testimony of divine revelation 
and from observation and experience, that the human heart is sin- 
ful and prone to evil; and this we find true of the inmates of the 
Ohio reform farm school. Their wills are stubborn; their pas- 
sions ungoverned ; their appetites depraved ; their understanding 
darkened; their heads, hearts and hands alienated from God and 
his law. Hence we need a treatment —social, moral, intellectual 
and industrial—that in all respects meets the necessities of the 
case. 

Facts also teach us that these boys, thus involved in moral 
ruin, may be saved. In each case, however depraved, hardened 
and ignorant, there will be found, by the eye of faith and love, a 
fulcrum on which we may place our leverage, and, by the divine 
blessing, lift from the depths of sin to a better life even the most 
wretched and repulsive outcast. 

We have learned the power and efiiciency of true religion, in 
its precepts and practices, as an element in the work of reforming 
the vicious and the criminal. Hence we employ, with entire 
confidence, the loving and judicious use of religious instruction, 
personal, social and public, as an indispensable agency in the 
reformation of our boys. The repression of vicious propensities 
and debasing appetites by physical restraint is not the reforma- 
tion demanded by the moral exigencies of these delinquent youths. 
It may retard the flow, but cannot dry up the fountain, of evil in 
the heart. ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
The understanding, the conscience, the will and the heart must 
be reached ; sound moral and religious principles must be taught, 
accepted aud adopted ; the heart must become the seat of virtue, 
truth and love: then the life will be good, pure and lovely. See- 
tarian teachings and influences are carefully avoided. The boys 
are taught and encouraged to form their views of truth and duty, 
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with a manly independence and in the fear of God. This is the 
spirit and method of religious training which prevails at the Ohio 
reform farm school. 

HOME. 


Facts and experience teach us that an intelligent, well-regu- 
lated, christian home is the safest and best place to bring up 
children, and that the training that is successful in educating 
them for useful lives will be the most effectual in restoring the 
erring ones. Therefore, we seek to make the life of a boy, at the 
reform farm school, as much like a life spent in a good home as 
possible. 

In the control and management of a household of three hundred 
and fifty delinquent boys, we recognize the necessity of law, 
authority and punishment. Our boys are carefully taught that 
obedience and duty bring a sure reward, and that transgression has 
its inevitable penalty. The rewards are loving confidence, advance 
in grade and the happiness of well-doing and improvement. The 
punishments inflicted consist in admonition and reproof, a loss 
of grade and deprivation of some cherished personal comfort ; 
but when moral suasion fails, the rod of correction and the lock-up 
are reluctantly though judiciously employed. Weare glad to add 
that the necessity for the infliction of such punishments seldom 
occurs. 

In our families we endeavor to form and maintain such a 
public opinion on the side of order, industry, morality, religion 
and personal decorum, as well as personal interest in the honor 
and welfare of the household, that good influences predomi- 
nate. Thus the boys strengthen and encourage each other in the 
right, and an effectual check is placed on any thing that is wrong 
and disorderly. This is the cohesive power which cements the 
family, develops the good, and represses the evil. 


LABOR, 


Facts assure us that every boy should be taught and encouraged 
to work. It is our cherished purpose and constant effort to inspire 
each with the will, and to impart to him the power, to earn an honest 
living, both while an inmate and after he leaves us. Up to the 
present time most of our boys work in the field, nursery, garden, 
orchard and vineyard. They have cleaved about 300 acres of land, 
demanding an immense amount of hard work. In the shoe and 
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tailor shops they manufacture our own supplies. They also perforin 
the domestic work in the kitchen, bakery, dining hall and laundry. 
Under skilled and faithful elder brothers, the labor is rendered 
attractive and pleasant. They are inspired with correct ideas of 
the dignity and value of labor, and are taught to cherish a taste for 
industrial pursuits, and to be diligent and skillful in all they do. 

When a boy, whatever his antecedents may have beeen, swings 
the ax, handles the hoe, or holds the plow with a willing mind 
and a cheerful heart, we have the assurance that he will by and 
by be all right—self-reliant, able and willing to work ; he will eat 
honest bread; and in his relations to society he will be a producer 
and not a consumer, a busy bee and not a worthless drone. 


SCHOOLS. 


The schools which our boys attend one-half of each day, as 
regards sound instruction, incentives and aids to study and genial, 
wholesome discipline, will compare favorably with the best schools 
in the commonwealth. When received, many of our boys were 
ignorant, idle truanuts, without any interest in education or taste 
for learning. Such is the efficiency of our system of instruction, 
that not only do all obtain a good common education, but many 
of them are inspired to obtain a higher culture after they leave us; 
some even go through college. Serials, newspapers and a good 
library furnish them an abundance of useful and entertaining read- 
ing, a means of improvement which most of them greatly enjoy. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCHOOL. 


With such opportunities and appliances, our doors are thrown 
open to receive the boys sent by our courts. The new comer 
arrives in charge of a sheriff or deputy, sometimes in irons, and 
frequently clothed in filthy rags. Yesterday he was the inmate 
of a gloomy, miserable county jail, under the demoralizing and 
degrading tuition of hardened, reckless criminals; to-day he greets 
a village of farm buildings and large dwellings — beautiful lawns, 
fields, orchards and gardens. He looks in vain for frowning 
massive walls and grated windows; the dread of narrow cells 
and prison life is removed at once; and the poor boy has hope. 
His heart is touched in the right place. His first impressions are 
always favorable. If a visit to the wash-room and clothes-press 
is necessary, the elder brother on duty in the oftice takes him there, 
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and speedily a great outward change in his personal appearance is 
wrought. The poor fellow feels this, and takes another step 
toward a better life. Then the elder brother takes him by the 
hand and, with words of kindness, shows him his future home. 
By a lad “always kicked about” such attentions are appreciated, 
and he feels at once that he is in the hands of friends who will do 
him good. (We have no classification of the boys; vacancy in the 
household determines the location of the new boy.) In the family 
where he is placed, he is received and treated as a brother. Out- 
side, bad and dangerous boys were his best friends and com- 
panions; good boys avoided him. In his new home things are 
changed. The best boys in the family feel an interest in his wel- 
fare, and are ready to do him any good service in their power. In 
a short time, accustomed to the routine of duty, the boy becomes 
attached to his elder brother, to his associates and to his home; 
and the blessed work of reclaiming the wanderer is hopefully 
progressing. 
METHODS. 

The method of training the boys will be presented in a brief 
outline of our daily routine; and this will illustrate our principles 
and their apptication. We combine, as far as possible, all the ele- 
ments which will instruct the boy in his daily duty and secure 
order, promptness and efficiency. 

At 6 a.m., the boys eat breakfast ina common dining room, At 
the table they behave with great propriety, and when all are 
seated, they unite in asking the divine blessing on their food, after 
which they partake of it with cheerfulness. After breakfast, led 
by one of the elder brothers, they spend a short time in devotional 
exercises, reading the scriptures and prayer, in which all unite. 

Then they move in order to the lawn and form a line, and are 
detailed to the duties of the forenoon. The school boys are ordered 
to move, and the line is thereby reduced one-half. The shop, house 
and team boys are next relieved, and proceed to their allotted duties. 
Those who are to be emplceyed in field and garden work, go first 
to the tool-house, where they are furnished with such implements 
as they require to perform the labor assigned. These several 
divisions are in charge of an elder brother, who aids and directs 
their labor and carefully observes their conduct. 

At 11} a. m. the schools are dismissed, and the working forces 
repair to their family building for ablution and relaxation till the 
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dinner bell invites them to their noon meul. After dinner and an 
hour of rest, the line is again formed and the details for school and 
field made as in the morning. The boys that worked in the fore- 
noon now go to school, and those who were in school in the fore- 
noon are at work in the afternoon. 

At 5 pe. m., the labors of the day are closed and the schools dis- 
missed. Then comes play time — the joy and cheer of ali hearts; 
each fainily on its own play ground presenting as rollicking, 
cheerful, vigorous a set of boys as the land can furnish. This kind 
of enjoyment, mixed up with the hard work and close study of the 
day, is certainly reformatory and helps us to make good men out 
of bad boys. 

In the evening each family (at present seven in number) meet in 
their own schocl room. The first hour is spent, under the supervision 
of their elder brother, in a moral review of their conduct through 
the day. Each boy, in the presence of his associates, makes a 
statement of his conduct, good or bad, during the day. His 
thoughtfulness, truth and honesty are called into requisition. A 
short memory, a perversion of facts, or an error in statement will 
be at once recognized by those who witnessed his conduct, and con- 
demned by the righteous judgment of his peers and the elder 
brother. 

These are favorable opportunies, when judiciously employed, to 
root out the seeds of evil and plant those of good. By affectionate 
and wise appeals to the heart and conscience of the erring, the sensi- 
bilities are reached and the sentiment of duty invigorated. Those 
who struggle manfully against the dominion of passion and the habits 
of sin that war against the soul are encouraged and strengthened, 
and those that are blameless are recognized and approved. This is 
an interesting hour and a very useful service. Until bed-time, at 
9 p. m., the boys have a free and easy time in company with the 
elder brother, conversing, reading, singing and amusing them- 
selves as best they can in a quiet, pleasant way. Their dormi- 
tory is large and well ventilated, with comfortable, clean beds. 
Arrived at the head of his bed, each boy kneels and spends a few 
“moments in silent prayer. This voluntary and beautiful service is 
very impressive, and certainly beneficial in its influence on a 
household of forty to fifty impressible boys. The elder brother is 
expected to enter into intimate and endearing relations with each 
boy in his family ; to know his troubles, difficulties, struggles and 
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triumphs. He operates on the individual member, and not with 
the family en masse. He can intelligently and judiciously deal 
with each boy in his charge. Ministering to the circumstances 
of cach special case, he seldom fails to win the boy from evil and 
help him to do well. 

Each boy is instructed and encouraged to do all that he can for 
himself. He is impressed with the fact that all that others may 
do for his reformation will be unavailing, unless he himself 
enters heartily, resolutely and earnestly into the work; thus the 
boy becomes deeply interested in and devoted to the work of self- 
rescue and self-improvement. He is intelligently aroused and his 
energies properly directed to do all that he can to recover himself 
from the power of evil thoughts and wicked deeds. A score of 
boys in a family of forty, thus aroused and engaged, will exert a 
powerful influence for good on each other. 


RESULTS. 


The Ohio system — the family plan for reforming and educating 
bad boys —is no longer an experiment. Its success has been tested 
during thirteen years, and the results have been satisfactory in the 
hopeful reformation of an overwhelming proportion of the inmates 
therein detained. 

We have not the means of knowing the history of every boy that 
has been discharged, but from trustworthy information, from let- 
ters received from the boys or their employers, and from personal 
knowledge, we feel confident that seventy-tive out of one hundred 
are doing well. They have been prevented from falling into the 
dependent or dangerous classes, and are now a blessing to the 
state and an honor to the institution that saved them. The dis- 
charge of a boy by indenture, or to the care of relatives, or on 
his own account, is always a matter of tender solicitude and deep 
anxiety. Many, when they leave us, are welcomed to a safe, good 
home, with all its virtuous incentives and encouragements, where 
kind, sheltering arms will protect them. Others have no such 
greeting; the chill of disappointment, the sorrow of discourage- 

ment, is theirlot. Some, thus circumstanced, are strong in their 

principles and correct habits, and in the hour of trial stand 
unscathed. Others are weak in will and power to resist; they 
fail for the want of opportunity and sympathy; they go down, 
because there is none to help them. A few we never hear from; 
we have no clew to their failure or success, their weal or woe. 
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The holding of our boys without high walls or armed police is 
another result of our system which we present with confidence. Our 
records will show that our inmates, nearly 1200 in number, were 
charged with and sent to the institution for miscellaneous or flagrant 
crimes. They are held by the power of a good home, kind treat- 
ment, constant employment, genial relaxation and vigilant over- 
sight. They are made to feel that they are loved and trusted; 
therefore they are contented and cheerful, and like good boys stay 
at home with their friends, and do their duty pleasantly ; cords of 
loving confidence thrown around their hearts are our chains. The 
force that holds a boy in his home outside is the power that pre- 
vents escapes from our institution. 

For eleven years we have sent daily from one to six boys with 
teams to Lancaster, a distance of six miles, not one of whom ever 
betrayed our confidence by escaping; and we never heard any 
complaints of their bad conduct. Indeed, our neighbors always 
commend the behavior and the gentlemanly bearing of our 
boys. A serious muntiny or conspiracy to escape never occurred, 
Sometimes plans have been laid by one or two boys, but the faith- 
fulness of their trustworthy comrades, or the watchful eye of the 
elder brother, detected the beginning of evil and frustrated the plan. 
The tone of social, moral feeling in the family, the sense of honor 
and duty cherished by the boys, and the ordinary discipline of 
the institution are reliable securities that escapes will not take 
place. 

EXPENSES. 

In regard to the expenses of the reform farm school, the 
result financially is decidedly in its favor. The capital invested 
in land, buildings and improvements, when our new buildings 
are completed, will not exceed $100,000, with a capacity for 
the accommodation of 450 boys and all the officers required in 
the efficent management of the institution. Hereafter, our land 
being cleared, our orchard, strawbery plantations and vineyards 
being planted and in bearing, if we are favored with fruitful sea- 
sons, the sale of products will materially reduce our expenditures. 
Next year we hope to introduce mechanical labor and to employ 
at least 200 boys in manufacturing. 

The well-kept condition of our buildings and iurniture is 
another good result. No private dwelling in the state presents 
less of the rudeness and vandalism that, with knife or pencil, 
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defaces and defiles its walls and furniture, than ours. The same 
is true of-our school rooms; not a seat or a desk is in the least 
mutilated; the wanton destruction or injury of property is no- 
where to be seen. 

The committees of the legislature that annually visit and 
examine the institution, as well as a host of intelligent visitors, 
have expressed astonishment at the naturalness and perfection of 
our family arrangements; of which the health, vigor and cheer- 
fulness of our boys, the freedom and privileges they enjoy, and 
the amount of hard work and close study they perform bear the 
most ample and satisfactory testimony. 

Recently, a careful examination was made in the Ohio state 
prison to ascertain how many of our boys had drifted within its 
walls and were numbered among its 993 inmates. Five only 
were found; two of these were runaways; and each of them 
acknowledged that if he had rerhained at the farm and honestly 
accepted the conditions of reform, he would have escaped a felon’s 
doom. ‘'T'wo stated that they were at the institution a short time, 
and but one had been honorably discharged. 

Last June one of our early inmates, once a wretched, unpromis- 
ing, lawless outcast, graduated from one of our best colleges, and 
is now an elder brother at the institution. Another, as deep in 
the mire, as hopeless and unpromising, was honorably discharged 
afew years ago, and is now assistant superintendent in a sister 
institution. On the pay-roll of the Ohio reform farm school may 
be found to-day the names of nine of our own boys, competent 
and faithful ofticers. Saved themselves, they are in perfect sym- 
pathy with the work of saving others, and well qualified for its 
high and holy duties. 

Three years ago, a homeless, vagrant, hardened delinquent was 
received into our institution. A christian gentleman in the city 
of Cleveland, recognizing his talents and promise, has just assumed 
the expense of giving him a liberal education; and to-day he 
is in an excellent academy, preparing for admission to college, 
happy in present industry, and animated and cheered by the 
prospect of a future of virtue, honor and usefulness. 
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XXIX. On tue DesirasLenrss oF AN INOREASED NUMBER OF 
JUVENILE RerorMATORIES, AND THE BEST MEeruop oF CONDUCTING 
THEM, ILLUSTRATED BY THE Stare Inpusrriat Sonoou ar Lan- 
CASTER, Massacuuserts. 


By Rey. Marcus Amzs, Superintendent and Chaplain. 


Industry, intelligence and virtue, generally diffused, must ever 
remain the indispensable basis of a government with free insti- 
tutions. 

The generation which shall give character to the nation during 
the next few decades is now in its childhood, and as it is moulded 
and trained, so will the nation be in its character and influence 
among the nations of the earth. Hence, efforts to reform the 
youth of the land who have fallen under vicious influences and 
habits, and to educate them to an intelligent and virtuous moral 
character, must be unceasingly exerted. 

If parents discharge this duty wed/, it is their heaven-ordained 
work; none can perform it so effectively, especially the moral 
training essential; if the common schools and sabbath schools can 
co-operate and aid the parents and make up their deficiencies, it is 
well and every way desirable, and should be insisted upon more 
and more, rather than, as some now advocate, confine our schools 
purely to secular instruction, since they are designed to prepare 
the rising generation for citizenship, and no republic can endure 
save as its citizens are governed by moral truths and possess 
moral excellences of character. 

If, with all that is done by parental influence and school instrue- 
tion, there still remain many children and youth who are not 
restrained, taught and moulded in the manner essential for good 
citizenship, then should other agencies best adapted to meet the 
demand be introduced, and extended, if possible, as widely as the 
existing evil. 

These agencies are preventive and reformatory institutions. It 
_s cheering to know that public attention is more widely drawn to 
the subject of juvenile depravity and juvenile reform than ever 
heretofore, and whatever may be done to stimulate to increased 
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interest and effort in this direction, showld be done by every 
patriot, philanthropist and christian. 

In the report of the executive committee of the New York 
prison association, three years since, the committee say: “ Our 
juvenile reformatories are the best managed and most effective 
institutions we have for the prevention of crime. But they are 
far, very far, too few in number, and need to be increased many- 
fold. They bear no proportion to the same class of institutions in 
various countries of Europe.” This position they re-affirm in their 
report of the present year. 

Arguments drawn from various considerations lead to the con- 
conclusion that the number of our preventive and reformatory 
institutions should be greatly multiplied throughout the country, 
either by legislative enactment and appropriation by the respective 
states, or that private benevolence should be strongly urged thus 
to diffuse its bounty. 

The desirableness of an increased number of reformatories for 
girls and the best method of conducting them, let us here con- 
sider. If houses of correction or reformatories are needed for men 
and women, and also for boys, as is shown by the number 
already established, is it not apparent that, in some respects, an 
even greater necessity exists for the establishment and mainte 
nance of reformatories for girls, in view of their more certain and 
complete ruin if involved in vice and crime without their aid, and 
of their inability, when convinced of their wrong, to re-instate 
themselves in the good opinion of the community and thus secure 
its confidence, sympathy and encouragement, which are essential 
to a continuance in well-doing. In the great majority of cases 
where girls have been led astray and have had no opportunity for 
reform in institutions established, it will be found that they have 
continued in their evil way to utter and irremediable rnin. The 
natural tendencies within them, the power of evil association and 
companionship and the attitude of society generally toward them, 
when they have once yielded to temptation, all combine to cause 
them to drift on in the fearful current leading to death and woe. 
Isolation from such associations and surroundings is essential. 
Instruction and work under quiet and unexciting circumstances, 
with methodical and well regulated periods, and especially the 
moral instruction, sympathy, and genuine, hearty, earnest Co-ope- 
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ration of wise, kind and discreet friends can alone, in the great 
majority of instances, secure reformation. 

Is it not evident that these advantages have not been afforded, 
hitherto, in any degree commensurate with the necessity, save in 
mmstitutions thus described; and of these — how few! And is there 
any indication for the present and immediate future, that private 
efforts, in wise discreet and christian families wa? be undertaken 
for this large and rapidly increasing class? Is it reasonable to 
suppose that many christian families are or will be so constituted 
in their membership, by absence of children and youth or by 
favorable influences from servants, neighbors and visitors, in which 
this class may be sheltered and labored for and moral sensibilities 
and principles of character be created and strengthened ? 

Most families do not and will not receive such into their house- 
helds. From whatever stand-point we assume, I see no probabil- 
ity that many of this class will be reached, reformed and saved, 
except as they are brought into institutions and, under their wise 
and quiet supervision, re-introduced into life through service in 
families, and thus into general society. 

Facts present themselves to us continually, revealing the 
depraved condition of many of the youth of our towns and cities. 
The few we have already received into our institutions only illus- 
trate the character and condition of a large circle of associates 
from which these have been sclected, the large majority of whom 
are left to continue in their course of vicious association, cor- 
rupted by and corrupting others, and certain yet to occupy a place 
in our courts, almshouses and jails. The condition of very many 
girls, from want of wise parental care and restraint, is sad indeed, 

A physician in one of our smaller cities informed a captain of 
police, as he was bringing two girls of this description to our insti- 
tution, that within the six months previous he had had more than 
twenty girls under fourteen years of age apply to him for medical 
treatment for disease contracted through vicious association. 

The opinion is also given by many officers that large numbers 
of girls under fourteen years of age are already initiated into, 
aad have been pursuing this course of life, more or less, in our 
chief cities. How strikingly is this truth confirmed by the arrest, 
in one night, within the last six months, on the streets of Boston, 
of over 150 girls, the great majority of whom were between 
eighteen and twenty-three years of age! Is there no necessity of 
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more eatended effort to gather into reformatory institutions, af an 
earlier age, those who are morally certain to be of this class if left, 
as these had been, unrestrained? Would it not have been better 
thus to have provided for these three or five years since, whereby 
a large proportion of them would probably have been saved to 
themselves and society ? 

And what is true of Boston is equally if not more true of other 
cities, in their proportion of population. Look where you will. 
the evil is increasing in add our cities, and alas! it has come into 
our country towns and villages, revealing its existence as more 
widely spread throughout the country than ever heretofore. 

Are we not brought to the conclusion that organized effort, sus- 
tained either by the state, by churches, or benevolent associations, 
or private munificence in isolated and retired circles, must be 
established to accomplish this great work existing on every hand? 

Again, the swecess of reformatory institutions already established 
is an argument in favor of creating a still larger number; how- 
ever sadly philanthropists have been disappointed in the suc- 
cess attending their labors to reform adudés, the testimony of offi- 
cers and friends of the various reformatories for the young is, that 
a large percentage of the subjects of their labor have been saved 
from a life of vice. 

The history of the state industrial school at Lancaster, Mass., 
affords encouragement for the establishment of similar institutions, 
as it has already stimulated to the erection of some such in different 
states of the union. 

The school was opened in 1856, $20,000 having been contributed 
by individuals, and the state furnishing an equal amount. It was 
placed by the legislature under the control of a board of trustees 
appointed by the governor and council, and is maintained by a 
yearly appropriation from the state treasury, each town or city 
paying, however, fifty cents per week for the board of each inmate 
therefrom. 

The school is located in one of the old, quiet towns in the heart 
of the commonwealth, on a beautiful plain sloping toward one of 
the branches of the Nashua river, delightfully embowered by the 
wide-spreading, graceful elms which adorn the landscape. Three 
houses were filled with thirty girls each, in the space of about 
nine months; a fourth house was opened in 1860, and a fifth in 
1861. Accommodations are thus provided for 150 girls, who are 
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sent upon commitment by judges of probate or special commis- 
sioners, thereby avoiding the odium of a publi¢ trial and the dis- 
grace attaching to a court room and jail. 

The law permits girls to be sent between the ages of seven and 
sixteen, and retained until eighteen or twenty-one, as the trustees 
deem desirable. The average age at commitment is thirteen and 
one-half years. The average period of continuance in the school 
lias been two and one-third years. 

The character of those admitted has, necessarily under the 
statute, varied. Of nearly all, the tendencies were evil through 
inheritance and years of parental neglect and exposure to bad 
companionship. Most were declared stubborn and disobedient, 
many were addicted to petty crimes, and the older portion had 
usually been involved in vicious associations and practices. 

The system adopted is that ef the family, each of the five houses 
being complete in its arrangements for independent family life, 
with separate sleeping rooms for nearly two-thirds of the girls 
(which we deem advisable for all). All gather together at the 
table, and in the evening hours, and for morning and evening 
worship, with common and united interest sharing in the duties to 
be performed, in the privileges accorded, and the amusements and 
recreations of the house and play-ground. 

No high fences, bolts or bars prevent escape, yet few escapes 
comparatively occur, and all but three (two the first year) escaping 
since the opening have soon been secured and brought back. 

The girls are employed in performing all the duties of the house- 
hold, under the guidance and aid of their matrons, each being 
instructed alternately in the different departments thereof, our 
design being to instruct and perfect them in the performance of 
these duties, so that they may at once, upon leaving us, enter upon 
service in families and secure an honorable support, and also be 
prepared to take their places intelligently and acceptably among 
the wives and mothers of the land, regarding a thorough knowl- 
edge of cookery, washing, ironing and sewing with neatness and 
dispatch, as of far greater importance than any of the various 
kinds of sale-work, however immediately remunerative, 

Each house contains a school room, where the members of that 
family gather for study, from three to four hours every after- 
noo. Many come to us ignorant of even the most common 
branches, unable so much as to read or write, and with little or no 
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desire for study or aspirations for knowledge; but the majority 
attain a sufticient knowledge of the elementary branches to pre- 
pare them for the ordinary intercourse of life. Some positively 
excel in reading and in penmanship, and, in several cases, a thirst 
for knowledge has been awakened, which led to a course of study, 
fitting them for service as teachers — some with rare efficiency. 

All unite in exercises of singing with marked interest and prog- 
ress, which, with the sentiment of the hymns, will, we believe, 
long abide and exert a restraining and elevating influence. 

Moral and religious instruction and influences, of a cheerful but 
earnest character, are constantly exerted, and, by precept and 
example, the ideal of a true home, instinct with a virtuous and 
christian life, is presented day by day by intelligent, refined, faith- 
ful women, of quick sympathies and self-denying spirit, whom the 
girls learn to confide in and Jove. Religious ¢rwth and regenerated 
christian character are thus made visible to them. They are living 
forces — realities — with which they daily come in contact. The 
value of these forces it is impossible to exaggerate. 

Situations are secured for the girls, on leaving us, usually in the 
country, in families, to assist in general house-work or in the care 
of children, and occasionally at trades or as teachers of common 
schools. 

What are the results? They are such, we believe, as justify the 
wisdom of its founders and reward the labors of its workers. 
Physical improvement, mental progress in the elementary branches 
to a fair degree, fundamental moral and religious knowledge 
gained by all, and external improvement in language and general 
conduct to a remarkable extent in nearly all. 

Of 759 received since the opening, 143 are still in the school, 
and 79 are indentured. Of the remainder, from one-fifth to one- 
fourth are known to be married and, with few exceptions, doing 
well; of the residue, two-fifths are known to be honorably aud 
worthily supporting themselves in household labors, by trades, or 
in teaching, inaking at least three-fifths known to be workers in 
society and no longer a burden or a canker upon it. 

Very many incidents of thrilling interest might be here narrated, 
showing the beneficent work wrought, were this the time and 
place. 


I could cite instances of girls, far advanced in vicious courses, 
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who are now illustrating in their lives the lessons here received of 
truth, virtue and piety. 

Tnow recall one who had been addicted to the most vicious courses, 
and whose life was such that her eldest sister, filled with grief and 
mortification, exclaimed, as we walked the streets of Boston in 
endeavors to recall her from her accustomed haunts of vice, “I 
wish she were dead!” but whom, reclaimed through the influences 
of our institution, we have since visited in her own New England 
home, in her quiet cottage, furnished with all the necessary comforts 
of life, her husband a worthy mechanic, both members of the 
church in their village, and both leading lives of industry, morality 
and piety. 

Another, whose violent temper, persistent disobedience and 
blasphemous language, when first committed, often disturbed the 
whole household, and who sometimes required the absolute physi- 
eal force of the superintendent or farmer to remove her from the 
school room or the family, for many months after leaving us, 
rendered efficient service in a family, securing their respect and 
confidence, and writing us words of warmest gratitude for our 
discipline and forbearance with her, and words of hope and cheer, 
bidding us, when we were inclined to despond over the wayward- 
ness or willfullness of any, to remember Aer and the result of our 
labors in her behalf. A few months since she visited, and with 
apparent delight, the home of her reformation. It was a pleasant 
experience to receive her at my house as a guest and frend, and 
to entertain her with objects of interest gathered in foreign travel, 
and then to escort her to her former home in the evening, as I 
would any other lady, over the very same path I had a few years 
previously forcibly conducted her as a turbulent, blaspheming 
termagant. She is now, with dignity and self-respect, maintain- 
ing herself in one of our manufacturing towns. 

Another, who had fallen low, and mingled with all classes of 
the vile, was invited to return to her home on a visit after leaving 
us. The first greetings of her own father and sister were accom- 
panied with the most urgent invitations to revive the associations 
of the past, over that cup of death which has been an accompani- 
ment in the lives of the vicious; but modestly, yet persistently, 
she refused, thus, amid solicitations and strong temptations, firmly 
maintaining her principles of temperance here acquired. Her 
voice, which had often been heard in words of blasphemy and 
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songs of ribald mirth, we have loved to hear offering words of 
praise and holy song. And now, after the test of years, notwith- 
standing the unwise publicity given to her previous history and 
connection with our institution, which created such a prejudice on 
the part of her shopmates and employers as to exclude her sud- 
denly from her position, and also to prevent the fulfillment of 
honorable engagements for marriage in-two instances, she main 
tains her integrity and supports herself by daily labor. 

Another illustrating the necessity, in some cases, of protracted 
continuance in the institution: A girl, destitute of the influences of 
a home, drifting to us from some asylum with strong propensities 
to evil, declared, as she left us, that the first six years failed to save 
her, but the seventh had done the work. After honorable service 
in a family, she went to a distant state, endeavoring, for many 
months, to increase the comfort and happiness of the home in which 
her lot was cast; thirsting for knowledge, she entered a normal 
school, studying till destitute of funds, then learned the trade of a 
dress-maker at which she worked till she earned enough to resume 
and complete her studies; and she is now teaching successfully 
in a public school, has opened for herself a career of usefulness, 
and has so won upon the regard of one of the best families in the 
community where she lives as to have received from them the offer 
of a permanent home beneath their roof. 

We have an increasing conviction that the success of such labors 
will be even greater in the future than in the past, as increased 
experience shall lead to a wiser adaptation of means and efforts; 
also because of the augmented interest in the community, the evi- 
dence of which is seen in a spirit of co-operation with reformatories 
in carrying forward the work there commenced, as the girls go forth 
into service in families or take their position in general society. 

There certainly is a growing interest and spirit of hopefulness in 
the community. The success already achieved has, to a certain 
extent, dissipated the spirit of doubt, suspicion and coldness which 
existed a short time ago. This general increase of confidence in 
the community will, like a more genial atmosphere surrounding 
these subjects of reform, tend to make the success of reformatories 
greater in the future. 

But how shall reformatories be conducted? The family system 
seems to commend itself as the best method, both from general. 
principles and from observation and experience. Divine wisdom, 
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in the very constitution of society, as well as by its written law, 
has indicated home, or the nearest approach to it, as the best 
agency for training and reforming children. Children need, for 
their training and happy development, morally as well as physi- 
cally, a degree of liberty which shall allow the free play of their 
nature and capabilities, in the unrestrained intercourse of parent 
and child and of child with child, in work and play and the social 
enjoyments that cannot be obtained otherwise. 

Individual freedom of action, under judicious supervision, is 
very desirable as preparatory to future self-reliance and self- 
support. A system, therefore, which requires uniformity, which 
does not allow the free play of all the activities, and which does 
not throw each upon her own resources and the exercise of indi- 
vidual judgment and choice, under judicious guidance, will not as 
well prepare a girl to be returned upon society and to act upon her 
own responsibily amid temptations. As the inmates of our penal 
and correctional institutions are not prepared for the sudden tran- 
sition from close imprisonment to absolute freedom, so children and 
youth are not fitted for unrestricted liberty, without a previous 
preparation by the exercise of judgment, choice and self-restraint, 
while under the guidance of a superior mind. 

Again, the family system affords opportunity for cultivating a 
spirit of self-denial and of sympathy with, and interest and fellow 
feeling for, each other. It affords opportunity for acquiring 
knowledge for more complete usefulness hereafter, in being help- 
ful in various departments of household labor, in dctéle services. 

The family system affords opportunity for direct individual con- 
tact, and that continuously, with intelligent, cultivated, refined, 
christian minds, at an age most favorable for reforming and mould- 
ing the character. Who that considers the power of a single 
superior intellect over a community will not readily perceive the 
great value of a system which admits and requires the continued 
presence of women of the character above described. If the 
proverbs, “like begets like,” and “as is the mother so is the 
daughter,” must be admitted to be true, so must that system be 
acknowledged to be preterable which admits of the most frequent 
and intimate intercourse with the moulding and _ transforming 
power; and, in this respect, the family system is evidently superior 


to any other. 
Another advantage of the family system is the opportunity 
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afforded by it for the adaptation not only of instruction, but also 
of corrective and disciplinary measures generally, to the disposi- 
tion, habits and circwmstances of each individual, as occasions 
may arise. Every parent knows that correction and discipline, 
imperatively demanded for one child, would prove positively inju- 
rious to another, of different temperament and disposition. If 
this be true of an ordinary family, where the children are of the 
same flesh and blood and of similar inherited tendencies, and are 
subjected to the same early training and home atmosphere, how 
evident is the necessity for this individual adaptation of corrective 
discipline to girls, who must necessarily exhibit a wide diversity of 
natural disposition and traits of character, inherited tendencies 
and early training or lack of training. Correction and discipline 
cannot be apportioned to the children of a reformatory as rations 
are toan army. Rather, as the physician deals not out to every 
patient medicine uniform in quality and degree, but adapts it to 
each according to constitution and present symptoms, so in these 
moral hospitals must the constitution, tendencies, habits and 
present symptoms, or varying moods and inclinations, from time 
to time, of each girl be considered, and govern the treatment. 
Our experience in every house, year by year, adds weight to this 
feature in our management. A system of rigid uniformity we 
have felt would prove positively disastrous in some cases, whereas 
a departure from our ordinary course, as occasion seemed to require 
it, has proved not only salutary but, we believe, saving. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, England, that wise and veteran 
worker in the reformation of girls, in a conversation with the writer 
upon this subject, remarked that she had often found that her new 
and inexperienced teachers supposed that the ordinary discipline and 
treatment were securing a reform, when she found, by personal 
contact and close observation, that certain girls who were wholly 
deceptive and hypocritical, had a fair exterior and, under the gen- 
eral mode of discipline, were going on cherishing heart-sins which, 
when opportunity presented, would develop into outward and great 
misconduct and ruin; but, by her direct instruction and peculiar 
discipline, seeking to bring them to a consciousness of their wrong 
state, she had led them to humility and true reform, whereas by a 
mere general administration of discipline, she would have passed 


over tendencies that would have carried them on in a course of 
sin and vice. 
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Again, opportunity is afforded by the small number of a farnily 
for the formation of a higher tone of opinion and sentiment con- 
cerning right and wrong. The matron can more readily influence 
and bring into sympathy with her in thought and feeling a small 
than a large number, and thus create a public sentiment in the 
family, not only in regard to z#s laws and life among them, but 
upon subjects generally, and upon the ordinary duties, relations 
and practices of life. It is evident that you can bring into sym- 
pathy with yourself, in thought, feeling and action, a group of six 
or of thirty more readily than of one hundred or three hundred ; 
and we all well know that the restraining, enlightening and re- 
forming influence of public opinion of the circle in which we 
move is powerful, and thus, by a residence of months or years 
under the influence of such an elevated public opinion, the girls 
are not only enlightened as to right and wrong, but are themselves 
drawn into sympathy with the right for its practice as they go out 
into the strifes, turmoils and activities of life. The public opinion 
of an institution, whatever it may be, will leave its impress upon 
the inmates. A student from a given school or college will 
afford no doubtful indication of the tone of public sentiment 
and morals 77 that institution. The character and life will accord 
greatly with that public opinion. At one time such was the 
public opinion among the inmates of one of our reforma- 
tories that a sadly large percentage, after their discharge, en- 
tered upon a course of crime and became inmates of the state 
prison. 

Finally and chiefly, an indispensable requisite to success in a 
reformatory is a class of workers whose natural endowments and 
spirit adapt them to the work. The standard of the family will 
be, not according to the enstructions alone, but according to the 
spirit and example of the workers. The open bible which the 
girls will mostly read is the speaking eye, the placid countenance, 
the calm tone, the spirit of patience and self-denial, and the works 
of daily love and kindness of the matrons about them. The 
great redeeming agency in reformatories, as in the world, is the 
gospel of God; but the gospel, as exhibited, not in instructions 
alone, but also in the spit and life of the officers, in daily fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ our Lord. Thus shall the inmates best 
read and learn lessons of honesty, purity, meekness, patience, rev- 
erence, love and prayerfulness. Many, from their ignorance of the 
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truth and from their aversion to it, will not voluntarily seek its 
influence and moulding power; but if thus brought into daily, 
hourly contact with a mind and heart enlightened by and in sym- 
pathy with God our Heavenly Father, exhibiting, amid all the 
cares, trials and labors of household life, the spirit of Him 
“ who came to seek and save the lost,” the dullest and most igno- 
rant. mind and the most hardened heart can but mark the won- 
derful contrast, and in many instances will be softened, moulded 
and transformed to a degree of conformity therewith. 

As the father and mother in the family are to be, in some sense, 
representative of God to their children, as objects of reverence, 
confidence, love and obedience, exhibiting themselves the spirit 
of purity, love, sympathy, patience, forbearance and self-denying 
efforts for their good, the exhibition of which calls forth the exer- 
cise of these qualities in the child, so it is essential that workers 
in reformatories sustain a similar relation to these lost and wander. 
ing ones, by the possession of a character and spirit in sympathy 
with God. 

All this exists in no visionary or ideal sense; but it has been 
and is to-day actually cllustrated in the spirit and lives of some 
of the workers in our reformatories, and the result has been seen in 
the ignorant becoming enlightened ; the lying, truthful; thieves, 
honest ; the unchaste, pure in conduct and larguage; the indolent, 
industrious; the totally unreliable, faithful; the blasphemous, rey- 
erent and praying; the hateful and hating, lovable and loving; 
and these, not in one or a few cases, but in large numbers. 

In closing, I remark, that biblical instruction and influence in 
these institutions are indispensable — are indeed of the first import- 
ance. If assurances of human sympathy are important for the 
reformation of their inmates, much more so is divine sympathy. 
If the knowledge of forgiveness froin men, and restoration to their 
favor, is important, infinitely more important are forgiveness from 
God and restoration to his favor, through penitence, faith and 
prayer. And, not alone should a conviction be produced of the 
possibility of divine sympathy and forgiveness, but also of divine 
help, that amid all the temptations of a depraved nature and 
depraved soczety, there is one, within call of each, however weak or 
degraded, who hath power on earth not alone to forgive sins, “ but 
also to save even to the uttermost.” Jesus Christ should be set 
forth as a present, living, loving Friend and Redeemer. 


— 
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If these biblical instructions can be maintained, as hitherto has 
been the case in most of our state institutions — well; if not, here- 
after institutions, exempt from state control, must be established 
and maintained by those who seek permanent results. 

Let such reformatories, so conducted, be multiplied either upon 
a large scale or in single instances, throughout our country, and 
many of our “ waste places shall bud and blossom as the rose,” and 
many hearts, thus saved, sing for joy both in time and eternity. 
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XXX. Hisrory or tue Massacuuserrs Nautica Rerorm Scwoon. 


By Captain M. L. E.pripex, Superintendent of the School. 

The principal fact which gives prominence to the Massachusetts 
nautical reform school is, probably, that it is the first floating 
school established by state legislation, and the first ship-reforma- 
tory supported by state appropriations. 

Every maritime nation of Europe has for generations indi- 
rectly encouraged the instruction of youth in navigation and sea- 
manship. In the early part of the sixteenth century, Charles V 
established at Seville an institution for the instruction of mariners 
and pilots; and during the reign of Henry VIII several societies 
were incorporated in England for instruction in navigation, and 
during the succeeding reign of Elizabeth, the parliament, recogniz- 
ing the importance of the fisheries as the nursery and school of 
young sailors, added a new fish-day to the weekly calendar, and, by 
heavy fines for non-observance, at once doubled the consumption 
of fish and the number of young seamen, and so rapidly did her 
realm rise in commercial and naval greatness, that foreigners 
called Elizabeth “the restorer of the glory of shipping and the 
queen of the North seas.” 

Nautical schools are now common in Europe, but they are not 
generally either floating schools or reformatories, but are conducted 
in buildings on shore, sometimes with masts erected, yards crossed, 
and furnished with the necessary sails and rigging for practice in 
seamanship. In England there are several ship-reformatories, 
which are reported as doing a good work. They are supported 
jointly by benevolent associations, by municipalities and by grants 
from the national treasury. 

In the United States our nautical schools are of recent origin. 
In 1857 the city of Baltimore established a floating school on the 
same footing as her public schools, under the control of a board of 
government, composed of five members of the school board and 
two members of the board of trade. The ward ship Ontario was 
purchased and fitted for the use of this sc’ool, at a total expense 
of $10,000 or $11,000. As the boys do not live on board, but 
only remain during school hours, the ship will accommodate three | 
hundred pupils. This school has been much crippled for want 
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of funds, and I think several unsuccessful applications have 
been made for state appropriations. My impression is that it 
has not been very successful. In 1859 the port society of 
Charleston, S. ©, established a marine school “to educate boys 
for the discharge of the duties of officers and seamen.” The 
vessel used was a brig called the “Lode-bar.” Each boy was 
indentured to the trustees of the marine school for a period of 
three years; the trustees covenanting to “provide him sufficient 
meat, drink, clothing and lodging fitting for an apprentice for the 
said term of three years.” 

At the commencement of the war this vessel was armed, and I 
presume the school was abandoned. Neither of these schools 
claimed in any sense to be reform schools. 

In Massachusetts the need of institutions of juvenile reform was 
not felt until a comparatively recent date. The stern morality of 
her early settlers, their reverence for law and their recognition 
of the family, with all the rigor of its discipline, as ordained of 
God, insured, for many generations, a virtuous, obedient and law- 
abiding posterity. The peaceful pursuits of agriculture employed 
the quiet and unambitious youth, while the more adventurous and 
reckless found congenial occupation in the prosecution of a profit- 
able and expanding commerce. But with the commencement of 
internal improvements and the introduction of extensive manu- 
factures, new elements were introduced into our social life, and the 
increase of juvenile crime and the number of endangered children 
demanded attention, and thoughtful minds were turned to the con- 
sideration of the possibilities of their reformation and resuue. In 
1826 the house of refuge in Boston was established, and in 1833 
the Boston farm school was established on Thompson’s Island, in 
Boston harbor. It was designed, in the language of the act for its 
incorporation, “for the education and information of boys who, 
from the loss of their parents or other causes, are exposed to extra- 
ordinary temptation, and are in danger of becoming vicious and 
dangerous or useless members of society.” The founders of this 
charity struck the key-note of reform in Massachusetts, and their 
suecess has been all that might have been expected of an institu- 
tion founded upon such a wise christian philanthropy. 

In 1846, the initiatory steps were taken for the establishinent at 
Westborough, in Massachusetts, of the first state reformatory ever 
planted on this continent. The munificence of Hon. Theodore 
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Lyman, of Boston, for many years a manager of the farm school 
before referred to, greatly aided the work of founding this school. 
In 1859, this institution, which had sheltered not less than 2,500 
boys, of whom more than 500 were the objects of its care and 
instruction, suffered the destruction of a large portion of its 
buildings by fire. In September of the same year, about a month 
after the fire, Governor Banks sent a message to the legislature, 
then in special session, detailing the extent of the disaster, review 
ing at some length the progress of the school, and recommend- 
ing the establishment of a nautical branch. The legislature passed 
the necessary resolves, and a commission was appointed to purchase 
and equip a suitable vessel. On the 5th of June, 1860, the school- 
ship Massachusetts was formally dedicated, and the work of the 
nautical school commenced. 

Fifty boys were transferred from the Westborough school, with 
which our work of nautical training and reformation was to begin. 
Never was a public institution organized under greater disadvan- 
tages. The boys, as would be natural, were not selected for the 
mildness of their manners, or for their promise of early reforma- 
tion. While the average age of boys committed to Westborough 
since the establishment of the school was less than thirteen years, 
we found over fifty to average seventeen years, the youngest being 
fourteen and the oldest more than twenty. Here were fifty boys, 
grown shrewd and initiated in vice, turned over for proper disci- 
pline and control to a handful of officers entirely unacquainted 
with the work put into their hands. With a single exception, the 
officers had never had any experience in the management of boys. 
But the discipline of our merchant service, with which the officers 
were all familiar, was of great value; and, with some failures and 
many odd expedients resorted to, the school was soon well-organ- 
ized and launched upon the tide of what has proved successful 
experiment. 

The school was hardly in good working order when the war com- 
menced. The absence of fathers and older brothers in the army 
and navy removed the restraints which had held in check many 
wayward boys; and it was soon seen that the tide of disobedience 
and incipient crime was sweeping an unusually large number of 
youth into our reformatories. During the four years ending Octo- 
ber 1, 1865, the nautical school received, by commitment from the 
courts, 713 boys, and 84 by transfer from the Westborough school, — 
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making 797 boys in all, while the school of Westborough received by 
commitments above 496 boys; making a total of more than 1,200 
received into our two reformatories in four years. It was found 
necessary, during this period, to repeatedly notify the courts that 
our institutions were full, and that no more could be received. 
Still the pressure continued; and in 1865 an additional ship was 
purchased for the use of the nautical school, of sufficient capacity 
to accommodate 180 boys. 

It is no wonder if, during the period of this great demand for 
room in our reformatories, our boards of management should have 
discharged those whose subsequent career has shown them but 
poorly fitted to be at large. There seems to be no duty devolving 
upon the trustees of reformatories whose performance they should 
be permitted to approach with more carefulness and independence 
than the discharge of inmates. But if the war contributed to 
increase the number committed to our school, it also made a demand 
for the services of such as were qualified to serve the country in 
the army and navy; and, during the four years to which I have 
referred, not less than 162 enlisted from our school in these two 
arms of the public service. The demands of our navy for more 
men left the merchant service but scantily supplied ; and the nauti- 
eal school furnished about 300 boys for our commercial marine. 

The total number of commitments to this school down to October 
1, 1869, has been 1,930. Of this number, 64 were recommitinents, 
or boys returned either from probation or desertion. Two huadred 
and seventy boys were in the two school-ships at the above date, 
which leaves 1,596 as the total number discharged. Of this num- 
ber, 772 have been shipped on voyages at sea, 616 discharged on 
probation to go to employments on shore, 87 have escaped, 24 
enlisted in the army, 11 have died, 7 have been discharged upon 
the expiration of their terms of sentence, and 129 have been trans- 
ferred to other institutions, chiefly to state reform schools, The 
average age of boys committed has been 14.8 years; the average 
time spent in the school, 10.9 months. 

Having now imperfectly glanced at the history of the nautical 

school, I proceed to explain its plan and routine of operation. Our 
school is maintained in two ships—almost identical in arrange- 
ment —one at Boston and the other at New Bedford. These ships 
have three decks. The lower one is the boys’ dormitory, called the 
berth-deck, and is always in charge of a competent man. Tere 
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the hammocks are swung at night and stowed during the day, 
being taken up with all the bedding for airing twice a week. On 
the same deck forward is the boatswain’s locker and the carpenter’s 
shop. Beneath this deck is the ballast of the ship, the iron water 
tanks and the ordinary lumber of the ship. On the next deck 
above we have, beginning forward the forecastie, accommodations 
for our seamen, ae cooks’ galley, and the steward’s pantry, then 
a passage-way, followed by the mess room, some fifty feet in 
length, with suitable tables with their usual furnishings. On the 
after-port of this deck, and separated from the mess room by a 
partition, is the school room of the whole width of the ship and 
about fifty feet long, furnished with modern school desks, library, 
cabinet organ, mottoes and pictures. A trusty boy is promoted to 
the rank of assistant teacher, and has charge of the school room 
and library, while a suitable man has charge of the mess room. 

The boys are divided into two watches, called the port and star- 
board watches, and attend school six hours on alternate days. While 
une watch is in school, the other is performing the labor incident 
to the proper care of the ship—the preparation of ineals, making 
bedding, hammocks and clothing, repairing rigging and sails, exer- 
cising in the boats, and receiving instruction in pranteal seamen- 
ship. Boys are detailed to assist the carpenter, cook and steward, 
and in every department of labor throughout the ship. Some 
have thus acquired such knowledge as has qualified them to be 
shipped as cooks or stewards of other vessels, where they have 
given good satisfaction. 

Each school, besides a principal teacher, has a female assistant. 
In Boston the wife of the teacher is his assistant, while in New 
Bedford the daughter of the teacher performs a similar service. 
The schools are divided into four classes mainly, and, in addition 
to regular class recitations, receive oral instruction in navigation 
and history, while some attention is paid to object teaching. 

In the summer months our ships make frequent cruises along 
the coast, which relieves the monotony of a single location, affords 
facilities for acquiring nautical experience and gesuraelical 
knowledge, brings the boys in contact with the best people of 
many communities, gives a wider range to observation and thought, 
and produces a more genial and contented frame of mind. 

We have no chapla‘n, but our religious worship is conducted by - 
clergymen and laymen of all christian denominations. A sab- 
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bath school has been organized on board the ship located at 
New Bedford, with a distinguished christian gentleman as its 
superintendent, and with an earnest corps of teachers. The result 
of this school has been extremely satisfactory. The generous and 
considerate kindness of the community has been a powerful 
agent for good in the management of this institution. Institu- 
tional life cannot fit its inmates for society alone and unaided. 
The elements of social life from outside must blend in the teach- 
ing and training of every successful institution. We have been 
greatly blessed in this regard. The objections commonly urged 
against the nautical school may practically be reduced to three. 
First: the impossibility of having the boys constantly employed. 
Second: its relative expensiveness from the exclusion of renumer- 
ative labor. Third: its design opens to the boys but a single ave- 
nue of useful employment. 

Idleness is everywhere the bane of reform. Labor in a reforma- 
tory is its own reward. But this objection loses a part of its force 
when the number on shipboard is so far reduced as to keep a 
majority under instruction; then the minority can generally be 
well employed. 

No good plan has yet been found for the successful introduction 
into our school or into the English ship-reformatories of mechani- 
cal employments, and so our schools must be more expensive than 
institutions on land by the amount of their average earnings. 
But it must be remembered that, as a boy’s period of detention and 
discipline is to be supplemented by a voyage at sea, he may be 
discharged earlier from a ship-reformatory than from one on shore. 
Indeed, the increased cost is only apparent, for while there is an 
acknowledged excess in the weekly cost of a boy in the nautical 
compared with the state reform school, it must be remembered that 
the average time spent at the Westborough school is not less than 
thirty months, while at the nautical school it has been less than 
eleven months. But our school will not be considered unreason- 
ably expensive if it be regarded in the light of an apprentice sys- 
tem for teaching a profession which will offer to many opportuni- 
ties for the accumulation of property, and which will open to all 
the means of a competent support and a career of honorable 
usefulness. 

As regards the third objection, it can hardly be urged seriously 
until our period of detention shall have been greatly increased, 
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for our boys are now discharged so young as to have ample 
time to learn any trade they may choose, even after a voyage at 
sea. 

The advantages of the school over institutions on shore may be 
briefly stated. First: the diversity of labor on ship-board and 
the variety of position occupied in its performance offer a fine 
opportunity for the promotion of boys to minor offices of impor- 
tance and responsibility, thus at once cultivating their self-respect 
and exciting a spirit of emulation and generous rivalry, which has 
the best effect in the acquisition of nautical information, gives 
promptness and celerity in all the evolutions of working ship, and 
can but be felt in the formation of character for a life-time. On 
our ship we have not less than fifteen petty officers, promoted from 
the ranks, who feel and kiiow that, in the management of the 
ship, any delay, any ill-timed performance, or any neglect of 
duty must produce confusion and invite disaster. In any com- 
munity, one of the noblest motives to correct action is the feeling 
of the individual that he is necessary to the common weal. Sec- 
ondly: this school gives an opportunity to boys to enter upon a 
career of adventure with the preparation of direct education for 
the proper discharge of its duties, upon which they would other- 
wise have entered by the mere force of inclination, with an igno- 
rance which would, at every step, have prevented advancement 
and success. A good proportion of our boys, sent on voyages at 
sea, have arisen to be officers in the merchant service, and some te 
minor offices in the navy, while one is a member of the naval 
school at Annapolis, a position he could not have hoped to reach 
but for the education and training received in our school. 
Thirdly: we have peculiar advantages in a sanitary point of view. 
The sea is the realm of health; the invigorating sea air strength- 
ens and upbuilds constitutions enfeebled by long-continued neglect 
of the laws of health, or by the inheritance of disease. The gen- 
eral good health of our boys is the subject of frequent remark by 
those whose duty or kindness has led them to make repeated visits 
to the ships. The boys themselves often assure me that they never 
enjoyed such good health as they do on board the ship. Fourthly: 
we enlist as a teacher one of the most potent of instrrctors 
among the forces of nature, the sea. The voice of inspiration 
declares, they that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in. 
great waters, these see the works of the Lord, His wonders in the 
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deep. And experience and poetry bear testimony to the sublime 
teachings which throng this great highway of nations. 


“Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried 
And danced in triumph o’er the waters wild, 

The exulting sense, the pulses maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of the trackless way ?” 


Again, the establishment of nautical schools, aside from their 
work of reform, achieved or attempted, is of incalculable benefit 
to our national commerce. Supposing the development of our 
nation’s resources to proceed in the future as in the past, American 
commerce may almost be said to be yet in its infancy. With a 
territory but little less than that of all Europe; our shores washed 
by two oceans; with geographical advantage of lakes, gulfs, rivers 
and harbors, such as no other country possesses; with a fertile soil 
of vast extent, not yet disturbed by the hand of agriculture; with 
measureless coal fields, and mines of useful and precious metals; 
with heavy forests skirting our devious sea coast; with thousands 
of streams unvexed by the revolving water-wheel; aad with nearly 
half the railroads of the world, it becomes plain that, with the 
advancing glory of the republic, our commerce shall yet challenge 
the admiration of the world. Let the sailor, then, be so educated 
that in every clime, and among all peoples, he may be a fitting rep- 
resentative of the patriotism, the intelligence and the virtue of 
the American citizen. 

In reviewing and estimating the value of our work as a reform- 
atory, we can but imperfectly exhibit the results of our labors. 
The best arranged tables of statistics are susceptible of drawbacks 
and explanations which materially affect their teachings. The 
humblest worker in material things can point to careful measure- 
ments of surface or volume, or bid his pertected labor pass in review, 
and secure at least the praise of industrious application. But there 
is no intellectual gauge to show the mental power evoked or the 
results attained by discipline. Nor is it just to the institution, or to 
those who have been its inmates, to attempt a final determination of 
its value till we are separated by a considerable length of time froin 
the period of our labors. Many who run well for a season may be 
afterward hindered, and many who stumble and fall may rise to vo 
oa prosperously to the end. If due allowance be made for tlic 
fact that boys older in years and in crime than are ordinarily sent 
to reform schools have been comuitted to this institution, together 
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with one other fact that the average period of detention has been 
less than eleven months, it is believed that it may safely claim 
to have performed as good a work as reform schools generally 
achieve. 

Ten years’ connection with a reformatory has taught me that 
among the needs of our reform schools are, first, better men ; sec 
ond, a better and more uniform system of appointment; third, 
a revision of the laws of commitment, so as to give a better classi- 
fication of inmates; fourth, the conferring of broader authority and 
discretion upon superintendents; fifth, greater care in placing out 
children who are discharged ; and, last, in the hearts of their off- 
cers a more earnest, deep and noble enthusiasm, the offspring of a 
large and broad faith in God and the possibilities of humanity. 
True discipline is the proper combining of the elements and spirit 
of two dispensations. There must be the stern utterance of law, 
the unalterable “thon shalt not” of Sinai, mingled with the gen- 
tle and persuasive “‘come unto me” of the gospel. Law and 
justice and the philosophy of mind may be fashioned into a mag- 
nificent temple of discipline, but like that of Solomon, it will 
stand majestic, cold and dark, till the descending presence of 
love fills it with the glory of God. Without the element of chris- 
tian love, the best appointed means and the most brilliant talents 
can but give assurance of splendid failures; with it, the humblest 
minds may achieve success, and the weakest hands may help to 
ee a sinful and discordant race toward the purity and harmony of 
leaven. 
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XXXII. Fammy Visrration or tHE Warps or THE STATE AS 
PRACTISED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By GARDINER TurtTs, State Agent for this Work. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Juvenile offenders and dependents are everywhere a constant 
presence. What to do to relieve them, and be relieved of them, 
are questions ever before the public to vex and perplex. Tried 
methods are reviewed ; and their results, satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory, are carefully studied to educe better methods. 

The system which has thus far produced the best results is that 
which has come nearest in its conditions to a well ordered family, 
and the plan that-individualizes methods and efforts the most may 
be considered the wisest. 

To know more intimately the causes which operate to fill our 
pauper, reformatory and criminal institutions with juveniles; to 
scrutinize more thoroughly the ways of entry to them; to afford 
ts; accused children hearings in defense when arraigned; to watch 
with jealous care her wards after they pass out of the institutions: 
to know bette: into whose hands they are to fall; to bring all the 
important interests of children under the care of the state, outside 
of the institutions, within the parview of a central bureau ; to test 
the “dispersion ” theory to the greatest extent ; and to make family 
government most largely subservient to the reformatory purpose, 
the state of Massachusetts has established a state visiting agency 
in the interest of vicious and unfortunate children; of it I am to 
speak to-night. In the thirty minutes assigned to me I can only 
give the outlines of this scheme. By a plain and simple state- 
ment, without illustration, I shall endeavor to present to your view 
the agency and its work; to show how it is carried on; what it 
accomplishes ; and how it is hindered and opposed. 

The name by which the bureau is designated obscurely indi- 
cates its character and purpose; indeed, it misleads to the belief, 
in the minds of some, that it is a sort of detective agency created 
by the state in deference to the opinions of those wuo hold that 
our correctional and reformatory institutions are abodes wherein 
helpless unfortunates are wronged and oppressed, and that we are 
set to terret out the cruelties the officers of the several institutions 
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inflict upon their subjects, and bring to light their methods of 
self-aggrandizement. 

The agency is not a censorship to inspect the manners or morals 
of stat: institutions, much less of the officers. It is a part of the 
reformatory plan of the state, in which the institutions have a 
place in harmony with every other part of the system ; intended 
to do a work in connection with, but outside of, the public insti- 
tutions, not before attempted; not antagonistic to, but consonant 
with, the underlying purpose of all reformatory effort. By fol- 
lowing out into more extended practice than heretofore approved 
methods of dealing with juvenile offenders and dependents, the 
agency becomes an outlook for a more “excellent way” that may 
lie beyond, while, with existing modes, it “ keeps the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” 

The agency began its operations July 12, 1869, under an act 
of the legislature of that year. Its powers were newly defined and 
somewhat enlarged by the act of Julne 15,1870. It will therefore 
be observed, at the outset, that we bring to this discussion the 
experience of but fifteen months. In the progress of these re- 
marks it will be seen that “family visitation” is but a part of the 
work with which we are charged. 

The duties of the agency are wholly in connection with juveniles, 
and those of two classes, viz., the wards of the state and those 
liable to become such. The wards of the state are the children in 
the public correctional or reformatory institutions and the primary 
school, and also those placed out therefrom not discharged from cus- 
tody, and those received by the visiting agent from the courts and 
placed out by the board of state charities, without having entered 
any institution. Those liable to become wards of the state are boys 
and girls under sixteen years of age, arraigned before the courts for 
any offence not punishable by imprisonment for life, except offences 
against city ordinances or town by-laws. This latter class comes 
under the cognizance of the agency by an official notice trom the 
magis*rate the moment complaint is entered against them. These 
classe: ‘nclade boys and girls, offenders and dependents. 

The business of the agency relates almost wholly to children 
outside of the institutions, and never to those inside, except upon 
propositions for their removal therefrom. It is essentially an out- 
of-door agency. 

The duties of the agency in reference to the juvenile wards of 
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the commonwealth and the children liable to become so, can be 
clearly seen in the language of the statute under which it exists. 
As the statute is too long to introduce here, I will remark that it 
inaugurated a surveillance of those juvenile wards not before 
attempted or provided for. It extends over all such children a 
supervision found essential by experience in limited sections; it 
guards their disposal by indenture or otherwise with great care ; 
it offers to aceused ones a friendly counselor, and brings under 
the central control and direction of a state officer the varied inter- 
ests and welfare of the numerous family of unfortunate and de- 
praved youths outside of state institutions — those once there, or 
tending thitherward. To speak in statutory language, the require- 
ments are—to visit as often as once a year all children maintained 
wholly or in part by the state, or who have been indentured, placed 
in charge of a person by any state institution, board or officer of 
the commonwealth, or under any provision of the act establishing 
the agency; inquire into the condition of such children and make 
such other investigations as may be necessary in relation thereto ; 
to investigate all applications to take children by indenture, adop- 
tion or otherwise, and also all applications for the release or dis- 
charge of children; to seek out suitable persons who are willing 
to adopt, take charge of, educate and maintain children arrested 
for offences, committed to any state institution, abandoned or 
neglected; and, when complaint against any boy or girl, for any 
offence, is made or pending before a magistrate, to investigate the 
case, attend the trial and protect the interests of or otherwise 
provide for the child. 

The proceedings of the agency will be exhibited under the 
divisions above appearing, beginning in reverse order with — 


ATTENDANCE UPON HEARINGS BEFORE COURTS, 


This duty is the most novel of those prescribed by the act; and 
as the court is the door through which offenders enter correctional 
and reformatory institutions or become subjects of the agency’s 
cognizance, and as arraignment is the beginning of wardship and 
guardianship, the duty is important. In that incipient stage the 
merits of the case are more clearly discovered. The presence of 
the agent of the state at the court as the friend of the child tests 
more thoroughly the question of guilt or innocence: if guilt is 
found, there comes with such finding, from the inquisition he 
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makes, a knowledge of circumstances, motives, traits anil char: 
acteristics, which shapes the remedial and reformatory processes in 
their applications to the case in hearing. 

By the act of 1869, the attendance of the agent was limited to 
cases arising before the judge of the probate court, with a view 
to commitment to a state reformatory, and the judge was required 
to give the agent a week’s notice by mail. 

The limitation to a single class of cases was not considered 
wise in the light of experience, and the delay occasioned by the 
requirement of a week’s notice was not acceptable to the oflicers 
of the law, and sometimes proved a hardship to the accused. 

Under the present law, only sufficient time between the notice 
and the hearing to allow an investigation of the case by the agent is 
required, and all cases of minors under sixteen years of age— 
save the exceptions already cited —are subjects of official notice 
to the agent, and his attendance upon the hearing thereof is 
enjoined. 

By the present mode of proceeding the agent has from one to 
four days’ notice of the pendency of cases. The time intervening 
between the notice and the hearing is employed, or so much of it 
as is necessary, in making inquiries into the facts and circum- 
stances of the case — the situation and surroundings of the child 
at home. When the case comes up before the court the agent 
subjects the witnesses to such examination on the specific charge 
as appears desirable, after the judge has heard their testimony. 
If previous examination has satisfied him that the child is not a 
bad one, he presses the close examination of the witnesses more 
vigorously in order, if guilty of the specific charge, that it may be 
proved, endeavoring to secure for the accused the benefit of every 
doubt and push defense to its limit. 

If, on the other hand, previous investigation had clearly shown 
such badness of character or such debasing surroundings as to 
require the restraint of the accused or the lifting of him or her 
from a pernicious location, the agent does not attempt to rescue 
the child from the toils of the law and from reformatory processes 
by breaking down the specific charge, because the evidence is 
weak. The rule is to do that which seems best for the child, 
whether it be to secure a committal or discharge. 

After the case has been decided by a finding of guilty, the ques- 
tion arises, what shall be done for and with the child 2? 
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The judge may punish by the ordinary methods of fine and 
imprisonment, he may commit to a state reformatory, he may put 
on probation, or he may, on request of the agent, authorize the 
board of state charities to take and indenture, or place in charge 
of any person or in the state primary school, such child until he or 
she attains the age of twenty-one years, or for any less time. 

It will be observed that this last provision opens an entirely 
new field, so far as Massachusetts is concerned, for the disposal of 
juvenile offenders. It is a broad field; let me repeat the per- 
missions: to take and indenture — to place in charge of any person 
—and to put in the primary school. As our experience runs, 
these permissions are wise. 

The judges in their wisdom accept these means of disposal 
gladly ; they seem to meet a want for a way of restraint and 
reformation known to have existed unsatisfied. 

There arise in the courts, besides the cases of inbred depravity 
and vicious tendencies that need the more rigorous and sure 
restraint of our reformatory institutions, cases of offence that are 
peccadilloes or grave offences due to circumstances and not to 
depravity. 

The records of the agency show that a very large majority of 
those arraigned before the courts come into the relation of offend- 
ers from the want of homes and the absence of the kindly infln- 
ences of the family; not that most have not parents living, but 
rum, pover.y, or the mental and moral incapacity of parents has 
destroyed the homes, and made an absence worse than death 
creates. 

The question which concerns the agent is not so much one of 
guilt or punishment as one of remedy and reform, and to this he 
solicits the attention of the judge with frequent success. If the 
boy or girl is bad, notwithstanding favorable conditions for good 
behavior, and repeated trials of other methods have failed to secure 
exemplary conduct, he or she goes to an institution where restraint 
accompanies reforming opportunities; if the child has become 
obnoxious to the law by force of outward circumstances or unfa- 
vorable situation, and does not need any intermediate discipline, 
the agency offer to him, through the judge, a home upon a 
farm, or a place in a workshop in a country town, where the influ- 
ences are healthful. If the child is a little waif, as some are, 
ignorant of right and wrong, obnoxious because of his ignorance. 
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and not old enough to place out, we open to him the door of 
the state primary school, where he is reckoned neither as a pauper 
nor a criminal, but has a chance for both mental and moral 
growth. If the offence of the convicted one appears exceptiona: 
to his general good conduct, and his appearance and surroundings 
are such as to give promise of future correct behavior; in case it is 
the first offence, he is put on probation, with the injunction : “Go, 
sin no more,” and becomes one of the wards of the agency by 
adoption, over whom we exercise such guardianship as we may. 
If there is hope, without strong promise, that the offender may do 
well if released on probation, he is formally and legally commit- 
ted to the visiting agent for the board of state charities, and comes 
under his control, independent of the parents, except as the agent 
permits, and the child is allowed to return to his parents and remain 
with them as long as he does well; although he may remain with his 
parents or friends, he becomes a ward of the state by due process of 
law, and a subject of visitation. Those intended for the primary 
school and those placed in the custody of the agent for indenture are 
also legally committed to the board of state charities. It will thus 
be seen that under this law we are enabled to provide for classes of 
juvenile offenders that are not proper subjects for the correctional 
or reformatory institutions, and to carry into radical execution the 
idea of family government as a remedy for juvenile offences, by 
transferring the child directly from the vile surroundings of the 
street and debased neighborhood and the absence of home to the 
salubrious air and healthful condition of a well-ordered family in 
in an upright community. 
In pursuance of the duty to 


SEEK OUT SUITABLE PERSONS WHO ARE WILLING TO ADOPT, ETC., 


We find a sufficient number of places adapted to the characters, 
conditions and inclinations of all the children deemed proper sub- 
jects for individual care, and who need no other discipline or 
influence to insure correct habits and useful pursuits than is fur- 
nished by membership in a good family and is attendant upon a 
home. 

The persons ‘“ who are willing to adopt, take charge of, educate 
and maintain children arrested for offences, committed to any state 
institution, abandoned or neglected,” are sought out and found 
while making visits to the wards of the commonwealth, who are 
scattered all over New England. 
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As the business of the agency becomes known, the nuraber of 
applications for children made to the office increases, so that we 
are sought for while we seek places for the children; du¢ the duty 
is to seek out persons. Whether seeking places or investigating 
the places offered for children, pains are taken to ascertain the con- 
struction of the families, their internal methods and arrangements, 
tne characteristics of each member, and the controlling and direct- 
ing faculty of the heads of the families. There must be, in the 
person to whom the charge of a child is committed, a certain kind 
of ability or tact to govern, a perceptive faculty to detect, and a 
moral power to appreciate, the character of the child, both in its 
weakness and strength —his or her upward aspirations or down- 
ward tendencies. If we can place an erring child with one “ who 
has been touched with the feelings of our infirmities,” because he 
has been tempted in all points as we are, one who himself has 
sinned, paid the penalty and obtained the victory, we have secured 
a guardian who will be both wise and benevolent; the result of 
such commitment is not doubtful. When one discovers in himself 
those evil tendencies which exist in all, and which crop out into 
open sin with some, he will have gained such knowledge and com- 
passion as will enable him to act wisely and kindly toward all the 
erring. 

In the administration of our office we are frequently called upon 
to reject the applications of very respectable people, because of 
their lack of fitness for the peculiar work of bringing up children, 
rescued from the ways of evil. But one of the most pleasant, as 
well as the most promising, features of our work is found in the 
fact, that there have been always ready and available persons, well 
adapted to receive and care for such children as we have for dis- 
posal. The openings in manufacturing towns, cities and the great 
west for young men and women reared in the country homes of 
New England, make vacancies in those good old homes which the 
staid and worthy parents who remain behind gladly fill, so far as 
they can, with the homeless ones who multiply in the adverse 
localities — those whose lack of training makes them dependents or 
offenders in society, as homes and good training made the first 
named independent, and conservators of morals; their vacated 
places those less favored in parentage and situation may have, and 
they receive therein and thereby the salutary guidance which led 
the absent sons and daughters by the path of integrity to greater 
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activity and larger fields of usefulness. That agency works with 
saving power which makes available to the homeless and the sub- 
jects of debasing influences the opportunities for salubrious abode 
and good training that such progressive emigration leaves open. 
Such changes are transplantings that quicken the original growth, 
and fill out the shriveled and gnarled forms with the juices of 
vigorous, comely life. 


INVESTIGATIONS PRECEDENT TO RELEASE OF CHILDREN. 


As already stated, our connection with children in the public 
institutions commences when application for their indenture, adop- 
tion, release or discharge is made. 

Applications for children by indenture come from those who 
want service; those by adoption, from persons who are childless ; 
and those for release or discharge, from parents and friends. 

Although many good persons apply at the institution to take 
children by indenture, most desire them to work, and have in 
view mainly the pecuniary value of the child. Those desiring to 
adopt children usually seek for orphans among the dependent 
ones, not among those commited for offences. The application of 
parents or friends for the release or discharge of children is of 
course very frequent and urgent. 

All these several classes of applications receive thorough inves- 
tigation. It is imperatively demanded. We do not trust to 
accompanying recommendations and accept them as guides to 
action, but by personal visits to the neighborhood and family of 
the applicant, we determine for ourselves what is expedient and 
right. 

Recommendations accompanying applications are found, as a 
general thing, valueless. The parties recommending sometimes 
supplement their indorsements with private letters to the agency, 
stating the recommended parties as unfit persons to have the 
custody of the child in question. 

Investigations reveal that a majority of all signers to petitions 
or recommendations have no knowledge of the parties applying 
for the child, and that their signatures were given to accommodate 
intermediate parties. The discharge of children from the state 
institutions does not rest with the visiting agent. His duty is “to 
investigate into the propriety thereof,” and report to the boards ot 
trustees. If, however, any child is disposed of contrary to his 
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report and recommendation, he is obliged to report all the facts in 
the case to the board of state charities for their action. Many 
applications of parents are unfavorably reported upon, because the 
same demoralizing influences exist at home as existed at the time 
and was the cause of the child’s commitment. A release would 
result in placing the child in the path of evil from which he was 
taken, and from which the thoughts had been turned by the pro- 
cesses of reformation. The influences of unfit homes are the 
certain promoters of moral relapse and the overthrow of the best 
formed purposes. 
FAMILY VISITATION. 

From the duty of visiting the wards of the state placed out in 
families, the agency derives its name. As often as once a year the 
agent or his assistant shall visit all children maintnined, etc., by 
the commonwealth. In the performance of this work the four hun- 
dred different cities and towns in which the juvenile wards of the 
state are placed are divided into four districts; each one is assigned 
to an assistant who visits the children of his district as often as he 
ean. He is supplied with a field book, showing the location of all 
the children in his district, and record slips on which he places the 
result of his visits, which reports are transferred to the permanent 
records of the office. All affairs of the children of his district are 
committed to his examination and report, and he is expected to gain 
an intimate knowledge of both wards and guardians. 

Some of the wards are not seen often, while others are visited 
every few weeks. The more unsatisfactory the condition of things 
the more frequent are the visits, with a view of bringing affairs 
into a healthy condition. Some relationships need frequent 
adjustment to insure harmonious action and beneficial results. To 
keep some children in their places, the agent must often appear to 
them to keep alive in them the knowledge of their relation to the 
state and to society, to prevent them trom running away, to encour- 
age them in their discouragements, to heal their ‘‘oft infirmities ” 
of purpose, and to shape aright their dispositions. 

An intimate knowledge of the habits, wants and progress of the 
child is sought, as well as a thorough acquaintance with the person 
in charge of him, that we may know the character and effect of 
his teachings and discipline. 

We strive to obtain the good-will of the children —seek to gain 
in the heart the position of best friend. Presents of books and 
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useful articles are made, as tokens of our good-will and as encour- 
agements to the children. 

Changes of children from one place to another are sometimes 
made to secure adaptability, even where the action and conduct 
of neither ward nor guardian can be condemned. The matter of 
special fitness to particular cases is of great importance ; without 
an intimate knowledge of the animating purpose of the child, his 
or her moral and mental bias, every effort for reform and elevation 
will be weak, if not ucterly powerless for good. 

By adding memoranda of visits to the previously procured his- 
tories of the children, important data are obtained, which offer 
lessons of instruction and rules for future action. 


WHAT THE AGENCY ACCOMPLISHES. 


Having spoken at length about the work of the agency and how 
it is carried on, I will mention some things which it accomplishes. 

By the attendance of the agent or his assistant upon the courts, 
there is secured for each child arraigned a full hearing; the acquit- 
tal of some who would otherwise be punished; the probation of 
many who would otherwise be committed; homes for many who 
have none either in fact or name, and who, but for the interven- 
tion of the visiting agent, from the mere absence of homes, would 
be inmates of public reformatory institutions during minority, 
or successful candidates for houses of correction and jails. 

One hundred and three such children have been placed in 
families direct from the courts since the agency commenced its 
work; only eight have gone beyond its control, and they have not 
again troubled the officers of the law, and tive were subsequently 
committed to reformatory institutions; the remainder are doing 
well. Children taken direct from the courts and placed in families 
do as well as those placed out from the institutions. 

Under the law of 1869, thirty cases a month, on an average, 
arose before the courts, of which the visiting agent had notice. 
Under the present law the average is about one hundred and fifty ; 
from one-fourth to one-fifth of this number are committed to pub- 
lic institutions; one-seventh are taken by the agent, and the bal- 
ance are-put on probation or discharged. 

During the term of our office 797 complaints have been made 
against juveniles before the courts, of which the agency had 
notice; $6 of the arraigned were sent to the nautical school; 
90 to the state reform school; 42 to the industrial school for girls: 
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135 were put in charge of the visiting agent of the board of state 
charities; 171 were put on probation; 149 were discharged; 52 
were fined; 43 entered private or local institutions; and 31 failed 
to appear at the hearings. 

The result of the present system of “seeking out persons to 

take” charge of children is the procurement of a better class of 
persons. 
' The result of the present plan of “ investigating applications for 
indenture, adoption, release and discharge,” is a more complete 
knowledge of the character and surroundings of the applicants, 
and, consequently, better means for discreet action in the disposal 
of children. 

The result of the system of “visitation” is a comprehensive 
knowledge of, and a thorough acquaintance with, the condition, 
wants and progress of our children, and the effect which the reform- 
atory appliances and methods have had and are having. The work 
which the agency does in obtaining a history of results we deem 
very important, as such data must afford the wisest rules for future 
action. 

By the visitation, already made, the result of the refurmatory 
methods of the state, in the cases of 2,316 children who had been 
in the public institutions, has been shown, covering a veriod of 
seven years. Of that number 1,171 were found doing well; 838 
were found not doing well. Of this latter nnmber 118 have been, 
or are now, in correctional institutions ; 67 are again in reformatory 
institutions, and 40 in charitable ones; 67 of the boys entered the 
army and navy during the war; and the remainder of the 2,316 are 
dead, or gone beyond the knowledge of the state. 

The “visitation” keeps those placed ont from absconding by 
increasing the means of recovery; impresses them with the useless- 
ness and disadvantage of escape ; corrects grievances ; and regulates 
the disturbing forces. Every day’s experience makes more firm 
the belief that visitation is an effective measure in the reforma- 
tory scheme. The more frequent the visits, the more effectual will 


be the work. 


HOW THE WORK IS HINDERED. 


Our work is hindered by the efforts of unworthy and unsuitable 
parents and friends to obtain the children in charge of the state. 
The well-being of many a child for whom the state has provided 
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a home better than he or she ever had before is interfered with by 
the intrusion of parents; the result of possession by the parent 
would be the child’s ruin. This unfavorable influence is often plied 
by the most indirect means, though such are not less fatal than 
the open attempts to gain possession. 

The work is hindered by a lack of faith in the better portion of 
the people in the recuperating power of offenders, and their resto- 
ration to ways of righteousness. Distrust casts its suspicions glance 
toward every one accused or who has been restrained, always crying 
against beliefs in their well-doing, “‘ Do not trust to a, perances.” 
We have yet to find any one whose faith and patience has gone 
beyond seven failures on the part of a child to do well, although 
seventy times seven is the christian injunction. 

We are opposed and hindered by the spirit and policy of police 
organizations and systems, with noteworthy exceptions; the most 
ignorant and unworthy members offering the greatest amount of 
opposition. This feeling comes naturally enough. ‘Trained in the 
school of punishment which demands penalties, they have been 
taught to overcome evil with force, not with good. They are tried 
by the false standard of the number of arrests made and convictions 
secured. A system that reduces arrests and convictions. as does 
the one under discussion, is looked upon with distrust. 

I can but briefly allude to a single defect of the plau I have 
endeavored to unfold: that of indenturing children without the 
consent of the parents, and keeping the parents in ignorance of 
the children’s whereabouts. When a child is taker from the con- 
trol of unsuitable parents, it is absolutely necessary, in order to 
hold the child and succeed in the reforming work we have under- 
taken, to keep the parents in ignorance of the whereabouts of the 
child. Yet there is an element of inhumanity in svch a course 
and a consequent weakness in the policy; which must be regarded 
as a defect in the present scheme. The whole matter of the inden- 
turing of children by public authorities might be profitably 
reviewed and desirable improvements suggested, as the children 
indentured by institutions are subject to similar unfavorable influ- 
ences, though less direct. 


CONCLUSION. 


As intimated at the outset, I have been enabled only to touch 
upon some points of that part of the system of the Massachusetts 
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state charities that attempts to watch and control the doors which 
lead to her criminal and reformatory institutions, in order to detain 
from entering any who may not need such care or restraint; to 
supervise the departure of inmates from such institutions; to pre- 
vent the loss of good instructions and discipline by their re-enter- 
ing into vicious ways and surroundings; and to regulate all the 
affairs of juvenile offenders and dependents outside of public insti- 
tutions. In a word, I have endeavored to present the “ out-of- 
door” work of Massachusetts in connection with and in behalf of 
juvenile dependents and offenders. 
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XXXII. On tHe Responsipmiry or Parents ror THE MarntTE- 
NANCE OF THEIR CHILDREN IN ReEFORMATORIES AND OERTIFIED 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

By Miss Mary Carpenter, author of ‘‘Our Convicts,” Superintendent of Red Lodge Reforma- 

tory, etc. etc., Bristol, England. 

From the commencement of the reformatory movement in Great 
Britain, the originators of that movement have deemed it a most 
important and fundamental principle that the responsibility of the 
parent for the maintenance of his offspring should not cease, 
because the privilege which he enjoys as sole guardian of the child 
has been withdrawn from him by the state, and because his inefii- 
cient discharge of his duties has been the occasion of injury to 
society. 

Parental authority is very jealously guarded in our country. 
A young person cannot bind himself legally to learn a trade with- 
out the signature to the indenture being affixed by the father if 
living, or the mother in case of his death. Any ease of abduction 
of a young person under the age of sixteen which occurs, even 
with the consent of the child, is liable to punishment, and excites 
warm public indignation. Interference in any way with parental 
authority is always strongly resented. It is necessary to make 
out a very strong case of misconduct on the part of the parent to 
substitute for his the guardianship of the law, and to make a 
young person a ward of chancery during the life-time of the 
father. 

The law of England also watches over the physical safety of the 
child, and requires that the parent shall obey the universal law of 
nature in providing nourishment for his offspring. The poor-laws 
are intended to secure that no one shall be without necessary food. 
If then a father neglects to provide this for his children, and they 
are thrown on the parish resources for support, the guardians of 
the poor prosecute him for the expense in which he has thus involved 
them, and compel him in future to discharge his duty, if he would 
escape the prison. From time to time cases occur in which parents 
have treated their children with absolute cruelty, as well as neglect. 
These, when proved, excite extreme popular indignation, and are 
severely dealt with by the law. The celebrated case of the Welsh 
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fasting girl, in which the anxiety of the parents to keep up a fraud 
which they had long been practising on the public, without any 
bad intention toward the unhappy girl, who eventually died of 
inanition, shows that the law holds the parents responsible for the 
life of the child, and guards the rights of the youngest human 
being who is a subject of our empire. 

In our country, the added duty and responsibility of the parent 
to provide for his child not only sustenance for his body, but food 
for his mind, and the means of developing the powers given to him 
by the Creator, has not been hitherto recognized by law. Present 
legislation will, it is hoped, lead to this great principle being 
accepted by our government, as it was in the original settlement 
of New England. Benevolent effort has long been directed to 
ameliorating the condition of children whose exposure to the 
temptations of the world at an immature age, through the neglect 
of immoral parents, puts them in a position which must blight 
their early years, and prevent the possibility of their ever becoming 
respectable, self-supporting citizens. The “philanthropic” and 
other societies have, from the commencement of this century, 
endeavored tu meet the necessities of such cases, and to save such 
children from moral destruction. But the law did not interfere, 
and delinquent children were dealt with under the same criminal 
law as hardened adult criminals. The enormous injustice to the 
child, and the great evil to society, of such a course, had long 
attracted the attention of those whose official position brought them 
into contact with such cases; and the opinions of many such were 
recorded before the lords’ committee on transportation and juvenile 
offenders in 1847, and the commons’ select committee on prison 
discipline in 1850. 

The danger, however, presented itself to all who anxiously 
desired to check the growth of juvenile crime by proper education 
and training rather than by imprisonment, that impunity may 
thus be given to parental neglect, and that thus a serious injury 
might be done—a premium afforded to crime—by the very 
attempt to avert it. Such a danger would be more imminent in 
our country, where considerable difficulty is felt by the laboring 
classes in maintaining their children, than in others, where labor 
is more valuable, and where the mere deprivation of the services 
of his child would bea serious evil to the parent. If, it was argued 
justly, a man is compelled, if able, to support his family, and 
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punished, if by his own neglect he throws the burden on the par- 
ish, why should not equally stringent regulations enforce the charge 
of maintenance on those who not only throw the burden of their 
children’s bodily wants, but of their moral training, the most 
expensive item, on the state? That a provision to enforce pay- 
ment on parents ought to form an important feature in any govern- 
ment regulation for such schools was strongly felt by a committee 
appointed at the sessions of the justices of the peace for Middlesex, 
in 1846, to report suggestions for checking the growth of juvenile 
crime. In the petitions founded on these suggestions for the estab- 
lishment of reformatory asylums, it was specially provided that 
“the parents of the child be compelled to pay for his maintenance, 
as directed by the poor law act.” In the committee of the house 
of lords of the year following, witnesses of high official experience 
gave evidence to the same effect. Among others, Mr. Sergeant 
Adams thus clearly and strongly expresses his opinion: “‘ It appears 
to me that our present system is a premium on persons in low life 
to make their children thieves. We know that the provision for 
children presses very hard upon persons in low life. The moment 
a child is convicted of theft he ceases to be a burden to his parents. 
In like manner all expense is taken from the parish. It is thrown, 
if you sentence him to imprisonment, on the county at large; if 
you sentence him to transportation, on the country at large. The 
effect of this system is, that you embark all the lower and more 
sordid feelings of the human mind against you.” 

In December, 1851, a conference was convened at Birmingham 
to consider the subject of juvenile delinquency, which had become 
of increased importance to the state, in consequence of increasing 
difficulties respecting transportation. It was summoned by judges, 
recorders, directors and governors of prisons, managers of institu- 
tions for neglected and criminal children, and various gentlemen 
of high legal position. All concurred in recommending that, as 
the basis of all legislative action in the establishment of industrial 
or reformatory schools for the legal detention and reformation 
of juvenile delinquents, there should be a power to obtain pay- 
ment from the parent, except in cases of inability. ‘The parent 
has a doubie duty to discharge toward his child.” it is stated in 
the programme of the conference —“ first, to supply him with the 
means of subsistence ; secondly, to train him in the way he should 
go. It is therefore assumed that, by neglecting the second part 
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of his responsibility, he ought not to be permitted to eseape the 
first.” 

This principle was fully admitted by the conference. The 
responsibility of parents to contribute toward the maintenance of 
their children, when legally removed from their care for the moral 
safety of the child and the security of society, was insisted on 
strongly by the witnesses who were summoned to give evidence 
before the select committee of the honse of commons on criminal 
and destitute juveniles, which sat in 1852, 3. The first witness, 
Captain W. J. Williams, had been an inspector of prisons for six- 
teen years, and his long experience had led him to feel strongly 
on the existing state of the law regarding juveniles. In the draft 
of an act which he had drawn out for providing reformatory and 
industrial education for juvenile offenders, he introduces a special 
clause for obliging parents to pay the expenses of the child, either 
wholly or in part. Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, Q. C., who, as 
recorder of Birmingham, had given his especial attention to the 
best mode of treating young offenders, thus states his opinion on 
the importance of the principle in his very philosophical and lucid 
evidence. (Minntes of Evidence, 414.) “ Now, with regard to the 
minor offences which do not involve dishonesty, we think that it 
might be harsh to say that the parent had entirely waived his 
rights over the child, and therefore we only interfere in those cases 
in a qualified manner, by making it compulsory that he should 
send the child to school, not depriving him of the society of his 
child altogether. But when an offence is committed which in- 
volves dishonesty, and which shows that the young person has 
entered upon the career of crime asa calling, as a means of sub- 
sistence, then matters take a very different appearance ; and then, 
inasmuch as by the ordinary course of law, as at present adminis- 
tered, the child would be separated from his parents and shut up 
in prison for a time, we think it but reasonable that, if he is for 
his own benefit subjected to a more lenient treatment by way of 
reformation, still the state should assume all the power over the 
child. At the same time, it is not because the father has abandoned 
his rights that the state is to allow him to abandon or neglect his 
duties. With respect, therefore, to his maintenance and training 
in the reformatory school, to which he is then to be sent as a 
boarder, to remain there until his reformation is completed, if the 
parent can pay all or any portion of that expense, we think it 
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most reasonable that he should be’ compelled so to contribute: 
and, moreover, we think that, without reference to the pecuniary 
profit, it would be vindicating a great principle to force him to 
pay, even if the machinery by which he was forced to pay were so 
expensive as that nothing which came from him ultimately went 
into this fund ; so important is it to make parents feel that, in suf- 
fering their children to acquire habits of crime, they are bringing 
burdens upon themselves, and so important is it to make them 
understand that, in this country, no man is to be a gainer by his 
own misdoing.” 

The select committee thus reported to the house at the close of 
its second session in June, 1853: 

“That reformatory schools should be established for the educa- 
tion and correction of children convicted of minor offences. 

“That such reformatory schools should be founded and sup- 
ported partially by local rates, and partially by contributions from 
the state, and that power should be given for raising the necessary 
amount of local rates. 

“That power should be given to the government to contract 
with the managers of reformatory schools, founded and supported 
hy voluntary contributions, for the care and maintenance of crim- 
inal children within such institutions. 

“That the delinquency of children, in consequence of which 
they may become subjects of penal or reformatory discipline, 
ought not to relieve parents from the responsibility to maintain 
them. 

“ That, in any legislation on the subject, it is essential that 
power should be given, under such restrictions as may be neces- 
sary to prevent hardship or injustice, to recover from parents the 
whole or a portion of the cost of the maintenance of their children 
while diained in reformatory institutions ” 

When the refurmatory schools act became a law on the 10th of 
August, 1854, this principle was established (clauses V and VI). 
and is maintained in the act consolidating all previous refor- 
matory acts in August, 1866. 

The English reformatory act is rather permissive than compul- 
sory. Those who had devoted themselves to the work of estab- 
lishing the system of juvenile reformatories on a satisfactory 
basis believed in the importance of enlisting voluntary benev- 
olence in the great work; of leading society to feel itself respon- 
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sible for those children; and of establishing the important prin- 
eiple of the responsibility of parents. The principle of establishing 
and conducting all reformatories by voluntary effort, as contem- 
plated by this first short but most important act, has been increas- 
ingly appreciated by the country and successful in its results. No 
sooner has the want been felt of more reformatories, than it has 
been supplied by the establishment of new institutions; and 
though, at times, the managers have paid very dear for valuable 
experience, yet there cannot be a doubt that the system and plans 
generally adopted in reformatories throughout the kingdom are 
better adapted to their purpose, than any that could have 
been brought into operation by a purely official system, however 
excellent. On both these points the last report of H. M. inspector, 
sent herewith, bears testimony. 

The second point, which was considered an important one by 
the founders of the reformatory movement, that of recognizing 
the responsibility of society for its own criminal children, presented 
practical difficulties in our country which could not at first be 
overcome. The ancient common law of England Jaid great stress 
on the responsibility resting on the inhabitants of a district for 
the good order of the whole. By the old law of frankpledge, the 
existence of which has been traced nearly to king Alfred’s time, 
the freeholders of a district were sureties for the good behavior of 
one another; and the law still remains, by which the owner of 
property destroyed by a mob may claim restitution from the hun- 
dred. It would not be right, therefore, that the cost of the juvenile 
crime of any district should be thrown on the conntry at large, 
but that it should contribute at least a portion of the expense 
involved by such delinquency. It was not, however, until August, 
1817, that a law was passed to develop this principle. 

By this act, justices of the peace of counties, or the council of 
boroughs, may contract with reformatories for the reception of 
their own delinquent children, agreeing to pay to them such sum 
toward maintenance as may be agreed upon by them with the 
manager. Thongh this is simply permissive, not compulsor , and 
though at first there did not appear to be any great disposi- 
tion on the part of magistrates to carry out the intent’.n of 
the act, yet the reasonableness of the arrangement was so 
apparent, and the appreciation of the value of reformatories 
increased so rapidly, that the grant of money by counties or 
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boroughs toward the maintenance of sentenced children became 
the rule rather than the exception, thus somewhat relieving the 
treasury, and assisting the institution which received the child. 
At the present time, twenty-one counties or boroughs thus con- 
tribute weekly sums toward maintenance of children (girls) in 
that institution alone which is under ny management. 

The third great principle, the responsibility of parents, on 
which our reformatory act was based, became increasingly of great 
importance. Though England was late in the reformatory field, 
and the principle had not been hitherto acknowledged or devel- 
oped, yet the convictions of the reasoning part of the community 
were strongly in its favor. The experience of our neighbor, 
France, added immense weight to this conviction. We had long 
looked to that country as our leader in this great cause; De Metz 
and Mettray were |.ousehold words among us ; those who had visited 
that wonderful institution came back full of enthusiasm for the 
great work. That a child acts “ sans discernement,” and must be 
treated as a child, became our watch-word as it was theirs, and 
the principle on which Mettray was founded was so thoroughly 
accepted in France, that “colonies agricoles” were starting up 
everywhere. A great shock was therefore experienced, when, 
after an extension by the government of reformatories for young 
delinquents, a report appeared in the Moniteur of May 17th, 1854, 
issued by M. de Persigny, the minister of the interior, show- 
ing that there had been a rapid and alarming increase in the 
number of juvenile delinquents since the reformatories had 
multiplied. Serious offences had remained at about the same ave- 
rage amount. But the number of children charged with “¢ semples 
délits,” trifling offences, had doubled, while the sentences consign- 
ing such offenders to detention for correctional training had multi- 
plied eightfold. Thus the means adopted to diminish juvenile 
delinquency appeared to have stimulated and increased it. M. de 
Persigny assigns as the jirst cause of these very undesirable results, 
“the tendency of depraved and needy parents to make their chil- 
dren criminal, or to leave them to become so, for the sake of being 
wholly relieved of the burden of their maintenance and education 
during their childhood and early youth.” 

It was evident to us that the true remedy for this serious evil 
was to provide by legislation for the compulsory payments of 
parents and step-parents, wherever possible, toward the mainte. 
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nance of the children who were thus thrown on the care of the 
state, and it was determined that no effort should be wanting on 
our part to carry out the principle, which was already recognized 
by the reformatory act. 

The first enforcement of so new a regulation was attended with 
some difficulty. Proper machinery had to be provided, and the 
unwillingness of officials to develop a new principle to be over- 
come. The indignation of bad parents at being obliged to pay fer 
what they did not wish to receive was very great. The first case 
of compulsory payment took place at Bristol, in March, 1856, and 
we regarded it at the time as one of our “causes celebres.” (Vide 
report in the Bristol Advertiser of March 8, 1856.) We had soon 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the course which had been 
taken. 

After the establishment of the Red Lodge girls’ reformatory, 
the first for girls in the kingdom, numbers of parents endeavored 
to obtain the admission of their daughters, whom they regarded as 
hopelessly bad, and certain to fall into serious crime if not rescued. 
Not one who had thus applied to me for admission persevered in 
her efforts to obtain it, when I informed her that the girl must be 
regularly convicted by the magistrates, sentenced to the school 
after a short imprisonment, and that the parents would have to 
make a weekly payment toward her maintenance. The saine 
danger was afterward more imminent in the case of the certified 
industrial school for boys, which I established in Bristol in 1850, 
soon after the passing of the act. As there is no preliminary 
imprisonment in these schools, parents were more anxious to 
throw off on them the responsibility of troublesome children. 
The intimation of the necessity of payment always made the 
parent withdraw from the attempt to get the boy into the school. 
I have indeed never met with a single case, during an experience 
of nearly fifteen years, in which a parent has willfully thrown a 
child into the commission of crime to obtain admission to a 
reformatory. The experience of other managers will probably be 
the same as my own. 

After sixteen years of valuable experience in reformatory work, 
we are now ina position to point to results, and to record the 
experience of those who have anxiously, wisely and conscientiously 
developed this movement. This we are more easily able to do 
from the fact that all the reformatory and certified industrial 
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schools have been placed from the first under the official inspec: 
tion of the Rev. Sydney Turner, who had for many years pre- 
viously gained the confidence of the government as well as of the 
public, in his position as chaplain and general superintendent of 
the large Red Hill reformatory. There has been, therefore, con- 
siderable unity of action among us. Among those who, from the 
very first commencement of the movement, have earnestly and 
perseveringly devoted themselves to its success, one of the very 
foremost now living is the Rev. Thomas Carter, the chaplain of 
the Liverpool jail. In that town there are above a dozen reform- 
atories and certified industrial schools, and a special agent is 
employed to enforce the payments. The excellent results of such 
arrangement Mr. Turner alludes to in his report. Mr. Carter 
thus states his views on the subject: 

“The responsibility of parents to contribute to their children’s 
maintenance in reformatories is one of the most important parts 
of the reformatory acts, not only as being right in itself, but 
because it maintains, after a fashion, a feeling between the child 
and the parent which should never be lost sight of: ‘The parents 
to the children shall make known thy truth.’ It is a first duty, 
and I question whether Sunday schools are not open to objection, 
thus far at least, that they induce a feeling in the minds of 
parents that they can delegate their duties to others, and so 
become careless about them. 

“From the very first establishment of reformatories we made a 
prominent point of enforcing payment in all practicable cases, and, 
since the oversight of these things passed from me to others, I am 
glad to find there has been no relaxation. When the several cases 
were adjudicated upon by the amateur magistrates, there was no 
fixed certainty of action; hence the orders were occasionally very 
incongruous, and a feeling of dissatisfaction and irritation prevailed 
among the class that generally supply subjects for reformatories ; 
but latterly Mr. Raffles has taken these cases under his own special 
cognizance, and something like uniformity has followed. Great 
care, I believe, is still taken that no undue oppression shall occur, 
and equal vigilance that none who really are in a position to con- 
tribute shall escape. The orders range from 6d. to 3s. per week. 
The number of payers now on the roll, is, in respect of reformato- 
ries, 198, and in respect of industrial schools, 180. 
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“Thirty-six warrants were issued last year against defaulters, 
eight of whom paid, and twenty-eight were sent to prison. 

“As to the effect of all these appliances on juvenile crime, I need 
say little, if any thing, in the face of recorded figures; by the 
gaol reports of last year, copy of which I send you by this post, 
you will see at page nineteen, that the number of juveniles re- 
manded last year for inquiry exceeds that of any former year. In 
Liverpool there will always be a constant supply, and we must 
rest satisfied to stay the ‘ overflowing of ungodliness ’"— to prevent 
the juvenile’s development into an adult and habitual criminal.” 

The pecuniary result of enforcing the contributions of parents, 
as stated by Mr. Turner in his report of the present year, is £6,847 
4s. 6d., forming about one-eleventh of what is paid by the treas- 
ury, for the maintenance of young persons in reformatory and 
industrial-schools. More than this sum would have been raised 
but for the want of proper machinery for collecting the money, 
and the unwillingness of magistrates to resort to compulsion with 
parents. Mr. Turner says: “The difficulties to which I have 
alluded in former reports, arising from the disinclination of many 
magistrates to enforce the payment by the ultimate penalties of 
distraint and imprisonment, and from the facilities with which 
regular contribution can be evaded by the parent’s removal from 
place to place, have been greatly added to during the last year 
by the distress and the want of employment which have prevailed 
in parts of the metropolis, as well as in several districts of the 
country.” 

Mr. Henry Rogers, who for ten years has been practically 
acquainted with the working of the system as assistant inspector, 
thus states his views on the subject : 

“ My views on the subject have resolved themseves into the 
belief that, if the attempt is made tu make the parents contribute 
at all, the system should be carried out very thoroughly and very 
efficiently. There should be a very general concurrence of agree- 
ment as to the necessity and unity of action in practice. In almost 
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all large towns parents of evil repute, who first ruin themselves and 
then neglect their children, should be, and are, generally well 
known to the police and the authorities. If it be found necessary 
to remove their children from their vicious influence, from a sound 
and patriotic motive — first, to save the children from a life of misery 
and turpitude, and, secondly, to protect the state from loss and 
moral injury —I do think that the parents should be made to feel, 
by summary process, that a combination of forces is arrayed 
against them, to compel them to fulfill some portion of their obli- 
gations by a forced contribution toward the maintenance of those 
whom they have brought into existence. If this view were car- 
ried into practice universally, rigidly, and with general consent, I 
cannot but think that much real good would be effected, much 
indirect influence exerted, and a vast deal of horrible indifference 
fairly checked.” 

Mr. Turner again says, in his report: 

“T have no doubt that, though the pecuniary results would per- 
haps hardly cover the cost of the local agent’s wages, the effect 
of more regular and immediate pressure on the parents of the 
children would be very important, and I do not believe that the 
reformatory and industrial school system can be worked out com- 
pletely, and its social benefits fully realized, till such pressure is 
more thoroughly applied, and the responsibility of the parents, 
for their children’s delinquency and neglected condition, more 
thoroughly and regularly enforced.” 

That public opinion is in harmony with our parochial experience, 
is evidenced by the following extract from an article from the 
Saturday Review, of July 31st, ult., on Mr Turner’s report: 

“Jt is impossible not to join heartily in Mr. Turner’s remarks 
on the value of this pressure upon parents. * * * * The 
economical value of an efficient agent in this capacity is obvious 
enough ; but, having regard to the parents, his value is more than 
economical. * * * * Even if the money received from them 
barely sufficed to pay his salary, such an agent is worth having 
as an active reminder, and a sort of reformatory instrument at 
work upon the parents themselves. Without some kind of pres- 
sure or other the great bulk of parents belonging to this class not 
only tend to forget their children, but grow into the settled and 
permanent conviction that the faintest shadow of responsibility 
for their children has been by the state removed from off them- 
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selves. It is only one step further to believe that the state has 
done this, and is expected to do as much again, not out of charity 
nor in self-defence, but as a pure matter of right and debt to the 
satisfied and exulting parent.” 

To the testimonies which have here been given it would be 
unnecessary to make any addition. Principle and practice are at 
one. The only regret which can be expressed is, that hitherto 
the machinery employed to carry out the law has not been sufli- 
ciently perfect to insure its certain operation. 

The importance of reformatory institutions for young persons, 
who are growing up without the necessary preparation for the work 
of life, cannot be too highly estimated. Every child born in a 
christian country may surely claim as a right the means of 
developing the power given him by Providence, and of learning 
his duty to God andtoman. The Heavenly Father, when bestow- 
ing on him life, placed him, in his tender years, under the guard- 
ianship of earthly parents. If these fail, society is bound to sup- 
ply their place, both for its own sake and for that of the child. 
But no one can neglect his duty or inflict injury on society with 
impunity. Hence it is essential, for the due development of the 
principle, that those parents who thus neglect their duty to their 
children should repair this evil, as far as lies in their power, and 
that the government should require this from them. 

Thus will society, acting through its government, sustain the 
great principle of the moral order of the universe! 
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XXXIIJ. On tat NeEep or Sprcrat TRAINING FOR THE OFFI- 
CERS OF Prisons AND REFORMATORIES. 


By Rev. James Woopworrts, Secretary of the California Prison Commission. 


A suggestion of the need indicated in the title of this paper will 
doubtless fall strangely upon many ears; and the proposition which 
affiams such necessity will appear to numbers more than doubtful, 
and to some will probably afford occasion for sneering witticisms. 
It will be within the memory of not a few members of this con- 
gress — one does not need to be old to recollect—that in this 
mauner was greeted the first suggestion of the propriety and neces- 
sity of educating teachers of common schools for their special 
work, Prior to that time, the ideal of a teacher of this class of 
schools was that of a broken-down merchant, a clerk whom nobody 
wanted, a consumptive or other person physically incapable of 
manual labor—any body, in short, who had shown himself an 
imbecile at all other employments, if he had possessed himself of 
a smattering of the three R’s — “‘ reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic.” 
The public thought now is much the same as regards the qualiti- 
cations of a prison officer, except that physical strength is consid- 
ered a requisite, and the unsuccessful tradesman is replaced by the 
pot-house politician. Any man of fair sense, tolerable education, 
moderate executive ability, a dash of energy, and possessing a 
vigorous frame and sinewy arm, is deemed qualified to take the 
place even of the head of a prison, though he may never have been 
inside of penitentiary walls, or given the subject of penitentiary 
discipline a solitary thought. 

It is otherwise in Europe. As thirty years ago European 
nations were in advance of America in their conception of what 
constituted a competent teacher, and especially in their ideas as to 
the need of special education for persons devoted to the work of 
instruction, so it happens in our day as regards penitentiary and 
reform school officers, and particularly as regards the necessity of 
any particular training for their vocation. When Demetz, more 
than thirty years ago, was about to open the reformatory agricul- 
tural colony of Mettray, in France, which has since made him 
illustrious, what most troubled him, in the anticipation, was the 
problem how to obtain fit assistants to help him in his important 
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work. He felt, profoundly, that the success of the enterprise 
depended on the efficiency of his officers; and this, in turn, would 
depend upon their adequate preparation for the great work to be 
committed to them. In their long and earnest meditation of this 
question, Mr. Demetz and his distinquished colleague, the viscount 
de Courteilles, deemed that they had found the true solution when 
they resolved, instead of building high and massive walls for the 
restraint of their future wards, to educate the guardians who were 
to control and train them, thus substituting, in their government, 
moral for material forces. To vive effect to this idea, and so 
secure a staff of trained and qualitied officers, what did they do? 
Precisely what any practical men would. Instead of opening 
their establishment at once, they and their chaplain spent the first 
six months in a laborious training of their helpers. They estab 
lished a preparatory school (école préparatoire), which was opened 
on July 28th, 1839, with twenty-three young men as pupils. 
Their course of instruction embraced religion, the French lan- 
guage, arithmetic, linear drawing, geography, natural history, 
geometry, book-keeping, gymnastics, including swimming, and 
vocal and instrumental music, together with, as a matter of course, 
special lessons on the nature, objects and processes of the great 
work in hand —that of changing bad boys into good ones. Agri- 
culture was also taught in all its details, including the elements of 
those natural sciences with which it is connected. 

Such was the preparatory school at its start. Of late years the 
course of study has been enlarged, as also the buildings in which 
it is accommodated, and the appliances for conducting it. The 
school has now accommodation for twenty-five pupils, and it is 
always full. Its supreme aim, of course, is that of thoroughly 
training and educating future officers; but it serves another and 
scarcely less important end —that of eliminating candidates who 
prove unsuited to the work to which they aspire. The system of edu- 
eation, it is material to observe here, includes the acquisition of a 
pr aavical acquaintance with the alutins of a prison officer. The 
developments of character made by the pupil in this depar tment of 
the course enable Mr. Demetz to judge of his fitness for the calling 
which he has chosen, while the youth himself is thereby afforded 
the opportunity of testing, to his own consciousness, the sincerity 
and steadfastness of his inclination for it. In point of fact, many 
find that they have mistaken their vocation, and of their own free 
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will depart to seek some more congenial pursuit; in the case of 
others, this discovery is made for them, and they are quietly, but 
always kindly, requested to leave. Asa fruit of this sifting pro- 
cess, not less than of the comprehensive and thorough mental 
and practical training through which they have passed, those who 
remain and complete the course — which requires, I think, two 
years for its completion — form an efficient and invaluable staff of 
officers, not only for Mettray, but as well for similar institutiong 
throughout the whole of France. On the subject of separation 
from the school — voluntary withdrawal from it when not found 
congenial, in itself or its objects, to the taste of its inmates — Mr. 
Demetz holds this wise opinion, and pursues a policy based upon 
it, as expressed in a recent treatise of his: ‘ Pupils coming to us 
are not required to enter into any engagement to remain. They 
are free to leave the school, and indeed they ought to leave it, the 
very day they cease to be content there, for from that moment we 
lose the only influence over them we desire to exercise —that which 
springs from conviction. Constraint can never give birth to devo- 
tion; and our aspiration is, that all who aid us should be animated 
by the pious desire of being useful to their fellow-creatures.” The 
devotion —no term less strong than that will express the fact 
intended to be conveyed — the devotion to their work with which 
Mr. Demetz inspires the pupils of the preparatory school is we ~ 
illustrated by the following anecdote: One of them received the 
offer of an excellent appointment, one far more lucrative than his 
office of keeper at Mettray. Mr. Demetz tried to prevail upon him 
to accept it. His persuasions at length succeeded, and the young 
man signified his willingness to change his relations, agreeably to 
the advice of his chief. But when on his way with Mr. Demetz to 
be introduced to his new office, he suddenly stopped and turned 
back, saying, with emphasis, “No, I cannot and I will not leave 
Mettray.” So, despite all persuasions to the contrary, he returned 
to his humble but loved work at the agricultural colony; and he 
is there to-day, content to let monarchs wear their purple and popes 
their jeweled tiaras, while he toils at the nobler, albeit obscurer, 
work of rescuing the fallen of earth, and lifting them to heaven, 
where they shall be kines AND pRresrs unto Gop ForEVER — their 
crowns fadeless, their vestments undecaying. 

It will be said, perhaps, that this must be an exceptional ease. 
Possibly, in the full depth of its significance, it may be; but the 
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kind of officers Mr. Demetz makes by means of his preparatory 
school, and the spirit and power which characterize them as a 
class, may be seen in the testimony of Mr. M. D. Hill, the late 
distinguished recorder of Birmingham, England. This is the lan- 
guage used by that high authority, after a visit to Mettray: “The 
founders have breathed their own earnest benevolence into the 
hearts of their coadjutors. Seldom have I felt so deeply interested 
as in the hours I spent with these amiable aud intelligent young 
men. Their devotion to their employment, their perfect knowl- 
edge of all the principles on which the institution is founded and 
of the best means for carrying these principles into effect, their 
enthusiastic attachment to the generous men to whom France and 
the world owe this noble establishment, the kindness which they 
evinced in their demeanor toward their wards, and the grateful 
spirit in which their notice of these poor lads was received, left no 
room to doubt that I was in the midst of realities, not surrounded 
by mere shadows and forms.” 

But this is opinion, intelligent opinion most assuredly, and 
formed by a man not likely to be mistaken, a man of large expe- 
rience, both as a criminal jurist and a practical philanthropist. A 
more authentic and reliable testimony to the high value of special 
training for penitentiary and reformatory officers is afforded by 
statistics. The percentage of relapses of the inmates of American 
reformatories, whereby they are lost to virtue and good citizen- 
ship, is, according to the best information attainable, from one-fifth 
to one-fourth. The proportion in England I believe to be not 
much if any less; but in France, not more than ten per cent of 
the éléves of the reformatories fall back, on their discharge, into 
criminal practices; and at Mettray the percentage is brought 
down almost to zero. So important, so vital indeed, does Mr. 
Demetz himself consider the preparatory school to the successful 
management of his enterprise, that he has often been heard to 
declare that if it were to be closed, Mettray itself must cease. 

But France is not the only European state in which persons pro- 
posing to become officers in reformatories receive a special educa- 
tion and training for their work. This is the case in other coun- 
tries of continental Europe, particularly among German-speaking 
peoples. Both in the larger and lesser states of Germany, the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of the reform school is the union of chris- 
tian teaching with primary education. Religion is looked upon, 
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and rightly, as affecting not one portion only, but the entire life. 
The workers in this field regard religion as the only power capable 
of meeting the growing and changing needs of the age; hence, 
they feel themselves to belong to the kingdom of God ; and, though 
in the centre of christendom, they strive to do the work of mis- 
sionaries. This has been the case from the start. John Falk, of 
Weimar, originated the reform school in 1812. In 1823 (he had 
then reformed and found homes, in the families of farmers and 
artisans, for some 500 neglected and vicious children) he wrote: 
“The principal object of our society during eleven years has been 
the salvation of souls — not the conversion of the heathen in Asia 
and Africa, but our own, in Saxony and Prussia.” It is the same 
work to which Wichern dedicated himself in founding the “rough 
house” (rawhe haus), in 1833, at Horn, near Hamburgh. He very 
soon felt that if he would do his work well and effectively, he 
inust have trained assistants. The first comers would not do; 
hence he established what he named the “znner (or home) mis- 
ston,” and commenced training a ‘ brotherhood” of workers for a 
comprehensive field of christian effort, one department of which 
was service in reform schools. For a period of fifteen years from 
the establishment of the rawhe haus, 1833-1845, every energy of 
its zealous founder was used in gathering, training and sending out 
brothers as the instruments of reformatory education. There was 
at first a difficulty in finding proper persons for this work; but 
this soon vanished, and but one-third of the applications for 
admission could be answered favorably. Brothers to the number 
of 460 have been educated in the institution, and they have been 
scattered as seed over all Germany, and in many other countries. 
Some noble specimens of them we have in America. Brothers 
educated in the rawhe haus were early called to the Baltic prov- 
inces of Russia; three of them became directors of reform schools 
there; one in Mitau (1837); a second in Narva (1838), and the 
third in Reval (1842). The last-named of these establishments 
has been organized on the plan of the vawhe haus, and has a 
training school connected with it which has sent out thirty-three 
brothers, a goodly proportion of whom, it may be presumed, have 
become laborers in reform schools. A reformatory at Biichtelen, 
near Berne, in Switzerland, also organized on the plan of the rawhe 
Zaus, has a preparatory school in connection, which has thirty 
pupils. This institution has been the agent, direct or indirect, of 
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the formation of twelve similar establishments, which have 
received, to a large extent, their officers from its training depart- 
ment. The reform school, at Duisburg in Saxony, with only 
35 children, has 150 brothers in training for the work of the “ inner 
mission,” numbers of whom will no doubt become officers in that 
and other reformatories; also, at Ziillchow near Stettin, at Rein- 
stedt in Saxony, and at Puckenhvof near Erlangen, there are 
brotherhood establishinents, whose main object is to educate labor- 
ers for reform schools. At the reformatory of Lindenhof near 
Neinstaat, 46 brothers have been regularly graduated, no less 
than ten of whom have become directors of reform schools, while 
six are assistants therein. 

The foregoing statements will afford some idea (they are but 
specimen bricks however) of the extent to which professional 
education is imparted on the continent of Europe, as a preparation 
for work in reformatory institutions. They show that, however 
novel the idea may be in America of such special training, as 
applied to those who aspire to become officers in prisons cana 
houses of refuge, it is no stranger, theoretically or practically, on 
the other side of the water. 

As to what may be done, if any thing, in England, in this 
direction, I am unable to say. One thing, Thowevel T can state on 
undoubted authority, viz.: that no one nee receives a full appoint- 
ment as an officer in any prison until after six months probation 
in the service, during which he is carefully instructed and closely 
observed, and a daily record is kept of the manner in which he 
has discharged his duties. At the end of six months, if the results 
of his trial have been satisfactory, lie receives his appointment ; if 
otherwise, it is withheld, and he is permitted to withdraw. When 
once fully installed as an ofticer, he holds his position during good 
behavior. It is a life office, if he approve himself as capable and 
faithful. A British nobleman said to an American, in a recent 
conversation on this subject, that he could not procure a place for 
his son in an English prison, except upon the ground of qualifica- 
tion and merit. 

If the only design of a prison were to keep its inmates safely, to 
secure their obedience to rule, and to get the greatest possible 
ainount of work out of them, certainly little or no training of 
their keepers would be requisite. But whatever may have been 
the aim of public punishment in former times, higher ends are 
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now contemplated through its infliction. The reformation of the 
criminal, his restoration to virtue and usefulness, are embraced 
within the purpose of his imprisonment. A prison may be lik- 
ened to a‘hospital, filled with the victims of disease, sent there to 
be cured. Surely none but a qualified physician should be placed 
in charge of such an establishment. Far less, one would think, 
should an institution crowded with the victims of moral disorders, 
whose restoration to moral health will depend upon the treatment 
they receive there, be placed in the hands of men who have re- 
veived no training for the business, and who are consequently 
ignorant of the first principles of the work to be done, and must 
be inexperienced and unskillful in its duties. 

Again, a prison may be likened to a family in which, though 
certain general rules are enforced, special treatment will often be 
necessary as regards particular members of the household; a 
treatment suited to the disposition of the child and the circum- 
stances of the case. Just so in a prison or a reformatory. General 
raws must be laid down, and, to a certain extent, all its inmates 
must be treated alike. Yet there must be, at least there ought to 
be, individualization — a careful study of the peculiar character- 
istics —the idiosyncracies — of each prisoner. But for this there is 
required not only a general cultivation of the mind, but a special 
study of the duties and difficulties of a prison officer. In this 
connection there occurs a consideration of much weight. It is 
this: A family consists of but a small number of persons — six, 
eight, ten; while the inmates of a prison often number as many 
hundreds. Moreover, instead of being children, who are controlled 
with comparative ease, and who, never having gone astray, are 
only to be kept in the path of virtue, prisoners are men, who have 
long been their own masters, are impatient of restraint, are already 
fallen from the moralities, and have been, in many cases, so long 
accustomed to vicious thoughts and habits, that wrong-doing has 
become a second nature to them, Can these men he reformed and 
restored to virtue by ignorance and inexperience? Does not such 
a work require knowledge, aptitude, skill, which can be acquired, 
ordinarily, only through the instruction and training of a school 
specially designed to impart them ? 

Men designed for all other skilled pursuits — the lawyer, the 
preacher, the doctor, the teacher, the engineer, the merchant, the 
artisan, even the barber, the cobbler and the tinker — must have a 
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training that can fit them, each for his own business. And is the 
management of incarcerated criminals, which seeks, or should 
seek, to eradicate a moral leprosy that has gone down to the very 
depths of their being, and to replace it with spiritual health and 
purity —is this the sole pursuit, the solitary profession, that may 
be fitly intrusted to men that have neither special aptitudes nor 
special training for the work? Out upon such inconsistency, such 
folly, such sheer madness! 

Some allege that he who has been accustomed to govern men 
anywhere can govern them just as well in a prison, and hence 
that a military officer, a naval commander, or one who has had 
charge of large bodies of men, as foreman or overseer, has, by his 
experience in such position, had just the training required to fit 
him for the duties of a prison warden or a prison keeper. The 
answer to this is, that mere control or government is not what is 
required of a prison officer, but the reformation of the criminal 
who is subjected to it—a problem most delicate, most difficult, 
and demanding all the insight, all the tact, all the skill, which the 
highest wisdom and the broadest experience can bring to bear 
upon it. Besides, though human nature is human nature, and 
men are very much like other men, or, as Solomon has expressed 
it, ‘‘as face answereth to face in water, so the heart of man to 
man ;” yet the motives that govern and the influences that sway 
them are ofttimes as different as the circumstances in which they 
are placed; and he who, under a given condition of things, could 
hold a body of men in almost absolute subjection to his will, 
night, under other conditions, find himself as powerless to man- 
age the same men as another who had never had any experience 
in that direction. The overseer of a gang of slaves, though per- 
chance eminently successful in the management of them in that 
condition, would be quite likely to fail in undertaking to manage 
them in a state of freedom. The foreman of a company of laborers 
on a railroad or canal would probably find that their transition 
from that occupation to incarceration in a penitentiary had mate- 
rially changed the conditions of a successful government and con- 
trol of them. 

A prison officer said to me, some time ago, that he began his 
service in that position without any knowledge of its duties, and 
that, on looking back, he saw serious errors which he had commit- 
ted, and which he might have avoided, had he, at the start, pos- 
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sessed the knowledge subsequently acquired. Now, what I wish to 
say is, that we cannot afford to permit such mistakes. The inter- 
ests imperiled by them are too great. The education of that man 
was too costly. An intelligent lad might go into a carpenter’s shop, 
and, in time, without special instruction, become a mechanic. But 
no carpenter would permit an apprenticeship of that sort. The 
damage to tools and the waste of material would be more than he 
could afford. But if such is the case as regards physical material, 
which can be replaced by money, how much more so where the 
subject to be wrought upon is moral, and where a loss once incurred 
is a loss forever! We want, and we must have, educated, trained 
prison keepers; wen who have been taught by persons already 
familiar, theoretically and practically, with the details of peniten- 
tiary management and the best methods for securing the true ends 
of prison discipline. 

This position is clear, and cannot be successfully disputed. But 
there is a practical ditficulty, in carrying the suggestion into 
effect, of the gravest character —a difficulty indeed, I am willing 
to admit, quite insuperable at the present time, and which will 
remain so till our prison systems are placed upon a different basis 
from that on which they now rest. There will be no training 
schools of the kind advocated in this paper, whether established as 
independent enterprises or in connection with existing peual or 
reformatory institutions, until the administration of our prisons and 
reformatories is made permanent, and their officers hold thcir posi- 
tions during good behavior, or at least for very long terms, as our 
judges do; and there will be no permanent administration of these 
institutions until they are taken wholly out of the arena of polities, 
and political control becomes, so far as they are concerned, 2 thing 
of the past. To this reform, therefore, the whole study ard the 
whole strength of those who wish well to the great interest of 
criminal repression must be bent. Until it is accomplished, nothing 
is accomplished ; when this work is done, every thing will be done ; 
for all the details of a reformed prison discipline are wrapped up 
in this supreme reform, as the oak is in the acorn! 

I am in hearty accord on this subject with the committee of 
arrangements, and close this paper with the 8th article in the 
platform of principles which they have submitted to the consider- 
ation of the congress: “ The task of changing bad men and women 
into good ones is not one to be confided to the first comers. It is 
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a serious charge, demanding thorough preparation, entire self: 
devotion, a calm and gautious judgment, great firmness of purpose 
and steadiness of action, large experience, a true sympathy, and 
morality above suspicion. Prison officers, therefore, need a special 
education for their work ; special training schools should be insti- 
tuted for them; and prison administration should be raised to the 
dignity of a profession. Prison officers should be organized in a 
gradation of rank and emolument, so that persons entering the 
prison service in early life, and forming a class or profession by 
themselves, may be thoroughly trained in all their duties, serving 
successively as guards, keepers, deputy-wardens, wardens of small 
prisons, and then, according to their ascertained merits, tested 
chiefly by the small proportion of reconvictions under them, as 
wardens of larger prisons. Thus alone can the details of prison dis- 
cipline be gradually perfected, and uniformity in its application 
attained. For only when the administration of public punish- 
ment is made a profession, will it become scientific, uniform, suc- 
cessful.” 
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XXXIV. Tue Boarpine ovr or PAurrerR CHILDREN CONSIDERED 
as AN AGENT IN THE DimiInuTION OF CRIME. 


By Miss Joanna Margaret Hiuu, Englanc. 


Our work-house children, although indiscriminately massed 
together within the union walls, are drawn from very different 
sources. Some are doubtless orphans of respectable parentage or 
the children of the sick, compelled to seek the work-house through 
sheer necessity; but the larger proportion are, in all probability, 
the offspring of the waifs and strays of humanity — the improvi- 
dent, the drunken, the vicious and the criminal. Their association 
has the worst possible effect upon the children of a better class. 
These unfortunates are condemned to live in the closest intimacy, 
through the absorbent portion of their life, with other equally unfor- 
tunate children who, from earliest infancy, have been familiarized 
with vice, coarseness of speech and action, and with crime. The 
comparatively pure, moreover, are greatly in the minority. A 
writer in the Contemporary Review of September, 1870, tells us 
the average of casual children “is, we believe, about two-thirds of 
the whole school population. These two-thirds are, however, not 
represented by the same individuals. They change so rapidly that 
sometimes the numbers passing through the school in a year will be 
five times as many as it contains on any one day;” and the writer 
goes on to speak with a forcible but true expression of the “ drench- 
ing” with evil influences of the permanent school inhabitants. 

It is argued that a child living in a work-house school enjoys the 
incalculable advantage of being carefully preserved from the terri- 
ble scenes of vicious indulgence so common in our courts and 
streets. Let it be borne in mind, however, that the preservation 
extends to seght merely, as will be shown hereafter. Moreover, we 
aver that this exemption is no advantage, accompanied, as it must 
necessarily be, by deprivation of the ennobling and counteracting 
influences of pure family life, which should enable the child to 
withstand temptation simultaneously with the gradual awakening 
to evil that inevitably attends the growth of every individual. In 
order to gain the power of overcoming temptation, we must have 
some opportunity of resisting it; and the longer that opportunity 
is unnaturally deferred, the more overpowering will the temptation 
be, when it assails us, as it assuredly will sooner or later. 
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It has also been claimed for these permanent cbildren, who con- 
stitute the class suitable for boarding out, that they exert so good 
an influence over the casual population that it would be an injury 
to the community to withdraw them from the pauper school. 
A child, we firmly believe, may often exert a salutary influence 
over an adult by its helplessness, which unconsciously appeals to 
the better side of human nature; and an adult can, we know, 
exercise a beneficial effect upon children by calling forth love and 
gratitude for tender care; the inequality between them being use- 
ful to both. We doubt, however, if any child, totally deprived 
of the healthy surroundings of family life, will influence for good 
his equals in age and circumstances, whose talk is of pleasures, as 
yet unenjoyed by him, but which appeal most strongly to his 
infant nature—the liberty to be a cuiLp, if even a perverted one, 
and not part of a machine—the ability to wander beyond the 
four dreary walls which inclose him —the power of satisfying his 
appetite for “sweeties.” It is astonishing how much is spent by 
the very poor upon this article,and what an irresistible temptation 
it presents to a work-house girl of 138 or 14. 

These delights are comparatively innocent, but we can imagine 
with what pride a child would relate some scheme of petty theft 
in which he had been successful; or, the “jollifications ” in which 
he had participated upon the proceeds of his parent’s crime—the 
delights of the penny gaff, or drinking “‘ bouts” among women of 
the lowest class. And we can realize in what a glowing light 
these narratives would present themselves to the permanent in- 
habitants of the school, whose life is one long monotone— whose 
very amusements are reguiated by the will of others—and whose 
knowledge, even of a country lane, must be inextricably mixed up 
with the necessity of keeping to step and line. Is it likely that 
a child, so cireumstanced, would not only reject with scorn the 
solicitation to share in these enjoyments, but induce others of its 
uwn age to give up the exploits in which they glory ? 

I question whether we should find the persons who, in all sineer- 
ity, hold this belief ready to expose their own children to the society 
of the corrupt, even of the same rank, for the good of the latter. 

It is absolutely necessary to realize how inevitably far the life 
of a work-house child differs from that appointed for it by God’s 
own ordinance —the family life—to comprehend how fearfully, 
by deprivation of natural training on the one side, and the supply 
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of harmful inducements on the other, our work-house children are 
peculiarly exposed to the reception of bad influences. 

There is a further evil attached to work-house school life, from 
which, however, the district school is free. That is, association 
with adult pauperism, Although, in many of our work-houses, the 
school is a separate building, yet it stands usually within the 
saine ring fence, or in such close propinquity that the faces of the 
children may become familiar to the inhabitants of the adult wards. 
I know one such, where I have been assured by both guardians and 
officials, in perfect good faith, that the girls were kept entirely sep- 
arate from the adults. True, the school buildings are separate. 
The play-ground, however, is not only open to much of thu gar- 
den, but is overlooked by the windows of the main building of 
which, moreover, the girls must pass through the centre, whenever 
they go beyond the work-house gates. If they were ill, until 
very lately, they were placed in the infirmary wards among the 
other patients; now, I understand, this is not the case. 

Many of these adults are only temporary inhabitants of the 
work-honse, and occupy their spare time in supplying the ranks of 
the “ perishing and dangerous classes” with new recruits. What 
a fertile seed-bed must they find the work-house school for their 
evil purpose ? 

Take the case of a girl, for instance. She is placed out to ser- 
vice by the work-house authorities, and, on an errand for her mis- 
tress, she is met in the streets and recognized by some tmiscreant 
who has become familiar with her face, and knows that she is com- 
paratively friendless and will not be searched for and rescued out 
of those evil clutches. Then comes a series of temptations. She 
is treated at the sweet-shop and the public house, promised 
delights which are irresistible to the hard-worked little drudge, 
who has none to show her the reverse of the picture, unless, as 1 
ain bound to say is not seldom the case, her mistress is her true 
friend; but, though her friend, she is not often also her confidante. 

We next find the little servant becoming restless and trouble- 
some, and finally she runs away. Her downward course is now 
almost sure. She is entrapped by the person who has probably 
contributed much toward this unhappy catastrophe; and even if 
she escapes and seeks her only refuge, the work-house, she is in 
many cases placed among the able-bodied women, who are a most 
unhappy class, and, for a girl of thirteen or fourteen, most unde- 
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sirable companions. Their conversation and example complete 
the ruin to which many causes have contributed, and the poor girl 
falls into sin and its necessary concomitant, crime. It was discov- 
ered in one of our English towns, that women putting on a show 
of respectability resorted to the work-house for the purpose of 
taking out girls, ostensibly fur service, but in reality to s\ pply the 
ranks of shame. I am glad to say, however, that effectual 
measures have now been taken to prevent this atrocity. An 
officer connected with Swinton separate school (Manchester union), 
being asked what proportion of the girls sent forth from that 
establishment, as compared with the daughters of citizens, had 
taken to bad courses, answered: ‘“ Do not ask me; it is so-painful 
that I can hardly tell you the extent to which evil will predomi- 
nate in those proceeding from our institution.” A similar answer 
was given with respect to the Liverpool separate school. The 
Cheltenham guardians made a return last year of the after-career 
of the girls from their union, by which it appeared that, although 
forty per cent were successful, yet twenty per cent resorted to the 
streets, and the remaining forty per cent were unsatisfactory. 
Similar testimony abounds concerning other schools; and, more 
awful than all, it was found by an investigation entered into 
concerning eighty girls sent into service from one of our London 
unions, that the whole of them were upon the streets.* Well 
may the author of the ‘Children of the State,” exclaim: ‘Such 
testimony from the mouths of work-house officials, guardians and 
independent observers alike, might be multiplied ad infinitum, 
but we have cited enough to prove that there are thousands of 
children growing up in our midst, under the complete control of 
the state, and whom she is educating, not for God’s, but the devil’s 
service!” Let it not, however be for one moment supposed that 
such frightful results are knowingly produced by those concerned 
in the management of pauper children. It is upon the system by 
which we deal with these children, and not upon its administrators, 
that the blame must rest. 

Painful necessity compels me, in treating of the connection of 
the education of pauper children and crime, to dwell upon this 
terrible picture, because evidence establishes the fact that compara- 
tively few women who live a life of shame escape the commission 
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of crime. Therefore, as we have testimony to prove that a con- 
siderable proportion of work-house girls seek this mode of life, 
the inference is irresistible that they help to keep up the supply of 
criminals. 

The case of the boys, though not so hopeless, is, however, bad 
enough. Work-house boys have certain advantages over work- 
house girls. The means of gaining an honest livelihood, —shoe 
making, tailoring, farm work and the like—may, perhaps, be 
taught them almost as well in a school as elsewhere. There is, 
too, one potent reason the less in their case, as compared with that 
of the girls, for their being sought by persons bent on their ruin; 
but we hold that the absence of home training is almost equally 
harmful to the moral natures of both. 

Many of the lads are passed into regimental bands, or trained 
for the army and navy, so that a large proportion are saved from 
the sudden withdrawal of moral support just when the children 
have learned most to rely upon it. Thus, in fact, more is done for 
the boys than for the girls. They are fitted for an honorable pro- 
fession, and some good influence (though, probably, not the best) 
is brought to bear upon them during the dangerous period of 
youth. 

Notwithstanding all this, a parliamentary return, published in 
1862, shows that thirteen per cent of pauper boys, who had had 
more than two years of consecutive school training, were known 
to have re-entered the work-house, the corresponding proportion 
of the girls being twenty-seven per cent. There is a reasonable 
probability that more returned who were not recognized. 

Now, the education of these children had, in all cases, cost more 
to the country than their compeers in the working classes. At 
several of the great district schools, the cost of one child equals 
that of two children respectably brought up in a cottage house, 
say that of a gentleman’s servant, and yet it would be hard to 
believe that one child in every five of the latter class is obliged to 
seek work-house help before the age of twenty-five, the ascertained 
fate, as I have just shown, of pauper children. The very costli- 
ness, too, resulting from the impossibility in a vast establishment, 
which must be governed by routine, of making small savings and 
adopting humble expedients to avoid expense at the spur of the 
moment, probably incites the children to extravagance when, at 
length they are themselves in a condition to spend. A gentle. 
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man of very great experience says: “I am inclined to think that 
ally very expensive system would probably be an unsuccessful one. 
Children, who are not used to very frugal doings, are disgusted 
with the inevitable economies of ordinary honest life.” 

It must not be supposed that the conclusions I have laid before 
you concerning the after-life of our pauper children are universally 
admitted in our own country. On the contrary, they are disputed 
by many; and one of the most formidable opponents we have to 
eontend with is Mr. Tufnell, her majesty’s inspector of work-house 
schools, who, in his last report to the poor law board, says he has 
ascertained that not four per cent of children reared in district 
schools fail to become independent working people. 

It I may for one moment digress, I may offer an explanation of 
this antagonismn of opinion, which seems at first difficult to account 
for. Some time ago, all poor law inspectors were consistently 
opposed to boarding out, looking upon it merely as a revival of 
the old farming out, or parish apprenticeship, system, under which 
the children were either sought as a source of profit, or taken 
under compulsion by the persons in whose charge they were 
placed, and over whom no effectual supervision existed. Now, 
however, several of the work-house inspectors have altered their 
views, while the work-house school inspectors still maintain their 
opposition, more or less complete. The latter visit the schools 
only, and see the perfect order and discipline, the excellent teach. 
ing, the well-fed appearance of the children, the large airy rooms, 
good ventilation, ete, and, these conditions being secured, the object 
of their inspection is attained. The school must be made excel- 
lent, and there is no donbt it is excellent, and effects as much as 
such schools can effect. Here, then, the responsibility and also 
the opportunity for observation on the part of the school inspector 
ends. The work-house inspector, on the contrary, goes into the 
adult wards. There he finds the children grown to men and 
women, and some of the most unruly of their class. Perhaps they 
returned to the work-house from the employment fonnd for them, 
because unqualified by some trival fault or unexpected incapacity. 
An example may be mentioned, though it will hardly be believed, 
namely, that of girls who, having always lived in a ground floor 
ward, ded not know how to go up stairs! But, once plunged into 
the vicious companionship and hopelessness of bettering their con- 
dition, which the adult ward frequently implies, their natures 
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stunted in moral growth and lacking the natural affections which 
a home life, however bad, does not utterly destroy, they too often 
become more eae more utterly indifferent to any pros- 
pect of self-dependence, more absolutely wanting in any spark of 
self-respect, than their fellow-paupers who have grown up outside 
the work-house walls, and know something of the resposibilities, 
the duties and the rewards of ordinary life. Or, worse than this, 
when hardly passed their childhood, the inspector may find 
unmarried mothers of children destined to perpetuate the pauper 
inheritance ! 

In comparing the two systems, the homely old adage, “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” must be thought of, and, 
bearing it in mind, the fact that the work-house inspectors are giving 
in their adhesion to the boarding-out system is to me very significant. 

The writer already cited in the Contemporary Review tells us 
that “Mr. Tufnell’s name commands the respect of all who care 
for the well-being of our work-house children.” Let me here say, 
that I fully indorse this opinion, although differing from him on 
some vital points. He tells us, as I have before mentioned, that 
he has ascertained that not four per cent of children reared in dis- 
trict schools fail to become independent working people; and, for 
evidence in favor of this statement, adduces the statistics of 140 
children sent into the world from the Marylebone separate school 
(London) during three years, dating back from December, 29, 1869: 
Boys returned to their friends who are bringing them up to 

DUS NGS Aten, Beh gars 
Boys who entered regimental bands — 2 dead, the rest doing 

well (6titLunder:tutelage);.2..c tas. Rae a, 57 
Boys apprenticed to various trades (no testimony of good 

conduct given)— 1 dead, 1 lost sight of, 
Boys sent to domestic service —6 remain in same kind of 

employment; 1 otherwise employed and doing well; 1 with 

an uncle; 2 lost sight of; 1 returned to work-house,...... 11 
Boys who had become sailors — 11 in the same employment ; 

derejoined hisimibther ws ike eee ei diph crane wg Se PapeOL?, 
Girls sent to domestic service — 30 known to be doing swellt 

7 with friends; 3 in servant’s houses (a guarantee of tolera- 

ble character); 21 returned to work-house, 
Girls serving as pupil teachers, ..... a GRRE As 2 
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There are various points to be remarked in this schedule, which 
materially lessen its value in establishing Mr. Tufnell’s argument. 
Asit is dated December 29, 1869, and was published in June, 1870, 
the children placed out in the latter half of last year had had but 
short time to convince Mr, Tufnell by their conduct that they would 
not fail to become independent working people. Even those who 
had had the longest experience of the world would be barely six- 
teen; and habits are not securely formed for life at sixteen. Next, 
thirteen are shown to have returned to their friends or relatives. 
Bearing in mind what kind of persons mostly the relatives or 
friends of work-house children are, and also the strong desire mani- 
fested by the respectable poor to keep themselves and their family 
connections out of the union—this willingness to support the 
helpless extends, in very many instances, to neighbors’ orphans as 
well as blood relatives —it stands to reason that the chances are 
small of these “friends and relatives” belonging to that respect- 
able working class, whose friendship and fostering care would have 
a beneficial influence. The experience which I lave gained in the 
supervision of work-house girls, sent into service, fully bears out 
this reasoning. It is satisfactory to observe how few “are lost 
sight of ;” but it would be well to ascertain for how long a period 
the supervision extends, as the following example will show: A 
lady, residing in one of our large towns, desiring to befriend work- 
house girls in service, obtained from the authorities what they 
believed to be the addresses of a large number who had recently 
been sent into service. But, on applying at forty-five of the places 
indicated, she found fourteen only of the girls. Of the rest, some 
had removed with their employers to a distance; some had been 
dismissed for bad behavior; some had run away; of some, she 
could not ascertain what had befallen them.* 

To those who have had no experience of the difficulties to be 
encountered in the visitation of such children, even over a small 
area—the vague or incorrect address; the frequent change of resi- 
dence of the employer; the frequent changing of the children 
themselves from one employer to another — it would be impossible 
to realize how much of such reports is often conjecture, based upon 
information received many months ago, and believed to be correct 
up to the present time. 

* “Children of the State.” 
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I have sought information as té the actual numbers of work- 
house-trained persons in our prisons and reformatories; but few 
poor law officials seem to know much of the after career of their 
protégés, and all who cannot be ascertained to have returned to 
the work-house are often considered to be successful, whether they 
have been lost sight of or not. In my applications to those 
engaged in the management of prisons and reformatories, I dis- 
covered that, although, with but one exception, a general belief 
existed among them that many of such institutions contained per- 
sons who had undergone more or less of work-honse training, yet data 
upon which to found statistics bearing upon the question do not at 
present exist. The governor of Edinburgh gaol, who has expended 
much labor in investigating the causee of juvenile crime through 
a long series of years, tells me “that many of these poor children, 
if left to the evil influences of the work-house system, would have 
fallen into crime I have no doubt, and that very few of them do 
so under this present condition (boarding out) is also certain.” 
Further on he says: “ The work-house reared children became 
idle, useless loafers, returning again and again to the work-house 
from situations to which they might have been sent, the parish 
being obliged to maintain them until they were fourteen years of 
age. This, no doubt, saved them from the early commission of 
crime, although it made them less self-reliant, and more likely to 
fall into crime in after life.” He considers that the best way to 
counteract the evil influences necessarily surrounding pauper chil- 
dren is to board them out among respectable people, and thus 
environ them, as early as practicable, with inducements to steady 
labor, honest independence, and an abhorrence of crime. 

We thus see that our work-house children, already weighted 
with the disadvantages of low phystque, diseases possibly inherited 
from their parents, vicious proclivities, and early knowledge of all 
forms of crime, are by the state condemned to live under condi- 
tions which, as they are against the dictates of nature, must 
inevitably tend either to increase those evils, or to create them, if 
they did not previously exist. 

Whether the boarding out system can be successively applied to 
pauper children in any large number, whose parents are alive, 
remains to be seen. But it seems against the principles of justice, 
humanity and political economy, to restrain our orphans and 
deserted children, at least, from participating in the natural pleas- 
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ures and good influences which surround healthy childhood, more 
especially when such advantages are to be secured at an actual 
diminution of expense to the nation. This has now been happily 
recognized by our poor-law authorities. 

The principles of the boarding-out system, although possibly well 
known to the members of the congress, it may be well perhaps shortly 
to enumerate. The child, on the guaranteed payment of asum, just 
sufficient for its proper maintenance, is placed with a respectable 
person who engages to act toward it,in all respects, as a parent. 
Supervison is maintained, in some cases by officials alone, in others 
by both officials and volunteers, by whom it is ascertained that the 
principles of the system are efficiently carried into effect, that 
the children regularly attend school, ete. 

As the experiment has been fully tried in Scotland, several facts 
have been established in connection with it. 

1. Success depends upon efficient supervision. Indeed, it may 
be said of this, as Demosthenes said of action in regard to success 
in oratory: “The first thing is supervision, the second thing is 
supervision, and the third thing is supervision.” 

2. That where the system is successful, the death rate lowers, 
and the necessity for medical aid decreases. Traces of hereditary 
disease, often very apparent in infancy, disappear under the 
healthy family life led by these little ones. 

3. The ratio of success in after life increases. More is known 
about the children—they are more easily traced, which is one 
point of vast importance, and it is found that the majority do well. 
There are several persons connected with each child who take an 
ardent interest in its welfare, and strive with the same earnestness, 
as for their own offspring, to preserve it from evils. In most cases, 
too, the child has to acquire its evil connections and predilections 
before the danger can arise of its falling away. Instead of narra- 
tives of successful villainy, made all the more thrilling by being 
mixed up with the idea of liberty, the child, possibly for years, has 
had the example of continued labor before his eyes, which, un- 
consciously to himself, inculcates the belief that by labor alone 
ean happiness be obtained. 

The re-entrances into the work-house among English pauper 
children and those boarded-out from Glasgow were as one in five 
to one in sixty-five, during about the same periods of time. The 
particulars concerning 375 children from Glasgow run thus: 
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‘ Boys Girls. 
Character: 260d oie. - iiss i208 spans renn ae 182 180 
is cl i Peer eee 1 12 
183 182 
COMVICEGC SOLACIILN Gy ysis saan cite np aan ote 1 4 
Lil POOL-NOUSO, vs aro Noe some eerie once eeke a 2 4 
| DY Ret NE aR one mara a PROS Neri 6 5 


We have no knowledge of how many of the English were in 
that time convicted of crime. The comparison is very fair between 
the English school system and the boarding-out of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, because, in Edinburgh, not the orphan and deserted 
merely, but every child, likely to remain more than four months a 
pauper, is boarded out; and from Glasgow, the orphans, deserted 
and motherless, are placed out. The percentage of success is 
looked upon as about the same in both cities. 

A further advantage may be expected to arise indirectly from a 
universal adoption of the boarding-out system. Wherever it has 
been put into practice, it has been found that not only do suitable 
persons apply for the children, but that there is often so great a 
desire to obtain them that hygienic rules are willingly complied 
with — windows made to open and pig-sties removed further 
from the house — to prevent rejection of the foster-parents. Thus 
sanitary laws are promulgated and regulations enforced, which 
might otherwise have been strenuously resisted. 

The conclusions that we have arrived at, on the training of pau- 
per children, are these: 

1. That as the majority are the offspring of the improvident, 
the drunken, the vicious and the criminal, the tone of their moral. 
and physical nature is low and requires very careful training to 
raise them into the position of working members of the com- 
munity. 

2. That in order to make their training effectual, it must be 
natural, 2. ¢, that ordained by God. 

3. That the training produced by massing in large numbers is 
unnatural, while, on the contrary, that supplied by boarding ont is 
natural, and can be applied to orphan and deserted pauper children. 

4. By the experience gained in thirty years from a systematic 
trial of boarding out, as applied to pauper children in Scotland, 
we learn that where certain conditions (always attainable) are 
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present, the children, at a less cost, are trained in greater numbers 
than by the school system to become respectable, self-supporting 
persons. 
5. In conclusion, then, we may assume, that, as the number of 
those trained by boarding out who maintain themselves honestly 
is greater, and that of those who are lost sight of as well as of 
those who sink again into the workhouse is less, so the num. 
ber who become criminals must necessarily be smaller than under 
the school system, and boarding out must therefore be regarded a. 
an agent (and I think a potent agent) in the diminution aS 
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XXXIV. How Far 1s tHe IrtsH Prison System APPLICABLE 
to AMERICAN Prisons ? 


By F. B. Sanzorn, late Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities. 


It was remarked, many years ago, by a countryman of ours, 
whose name is better known than his exploits—I mean -Sam 
Patch — that ‘some things can be done as well as others.” I have 
always regarded this axiom, though perhaps rather vague and 
general (axioms are apt to be so), as expressing a profound truth, 
and one which especially characterizes the institutions and ideas 
of America. Hope and trust; faith in the untried, if it be good; 
a confidence that what has been done elsewhere can be quicker 
and better done here—these are the works by which Unotz Sam 
recognizes his own boys and girls. ‘ Confidence,” as the elder 
Pitt remarked, sententiously, “is a plant of slow growth in aged 
minds;” but the minds of our countrymen are not aged — they are 
youthful and strong, and are ready to wrestle with any difficulty 
that may be at hand. In fact, we prefer to encounter difficulties, 
and grapple with the hard fact and the obstinate obstacle. As 
certain also of our own poets have said, “it wrenches a man 
terribly to kick at nothing ;” we must have resistance in order 
to enhance the satisfaction of victory. When we are told then, 
as we are, and with much truth, that there are serious obstacles to 
the introduction of the Irish prison system in this country, this 
announcement, if we really believe in that system, is quite as 
likely to encourage as to dishearten us. Obstacles are things to be 
overcome; let us see what these difficulties are that an American 
community, in a good cause, cannot overcome. 

I shall not need, of course, to set before an audience so well- 
informed as this is the details of the Irish convict system. Its 
general features and its history I may briefly recapitulate, in order 
to see what the points are which would need to be changed or 
softened to fit it for general use in the prisons of the United States, 
It is of very recent establishment, having been introduced in Ire- 
land less than twenty years ago by the present sir Walter Crofton, 
then captain Crofton, who was appointed a prison commissioner in 
Ireland in 1858, and became chairman of the board of directors 
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of convict prisons there in 1854. By convict prisons are meant 
the places where prisoners under long sentences are received, 
corresponding to our state prisons. It does not appear that the 
minor prisons of Ireland, corresponding to our jails, houses of cor- 
rection and work-houses, or county penitentiaries, have ever been 
put under the operation of sir Walter Crotton’s system, although 
he has effected its introduction into some of the county prisons of 
England. It had already been tried for a time in the Birmingham 
gaol, in 1849 and 1850, by captain Maconochie, the real founder 
of the system, who first put it in practice at his prison colony on 
Norfolk island, in the South sea, from 1840 to 1844. But it is 
best adapted, of course, to those prisons where the sentences are 
long, and it is to these that my remarks will apply. 

In the Irish convict prisons the shortest sentence is for five 
years, and the longest for life. The prisoner, when first received, 
is placed in separate confinement, as at the eastern penitentiary in 
Philadelphia, and he remains thus confined, at hard labor, for a 
period varying from eight to twelve months, according to his con- 
duct. His diet, and the other circumstances of this period of his 
confinement, are also regulated by his conduct, of which an accu- 
rat. record is kept by means of marks. This “mark system,” 
which was invented and carried out to very minute details by 
captain Maconochie is an indispensable part of the genera! disci- 
pline, and should be introduced everywhere in America. It 
requires perfect honesty and impartiality on the part of the prison 
officers, combined with close observation and shrewdness in avoid- 
ing deception; but as these qualities are quite as common among 
us as in Ireland, I see no reason why this preliminary method of 
marking could not be used here at once, and with no greater incon- 
venience than attends the exact book-keeping and rigid accuracy 
of a great mercantile house. It is as reasonable, and no more so, 
to keep a record of the conduct of prisoners, in the loose way now 
so common in our prisons, as it would be for Mr. A. T. Stewart to 
keep his accounts on a single slate, or the backs of old letters, or 
in the heads of his chief clerks. 

From separate confinement, which with us might be consider- 
ably shortened from the rigor of the Irish practice, the convict at 
Dublin is transferred to a prison similar in many respects to our 
congregate prisons at Auburn, Columbus, Joliet and Charlestown ; 
and there he is put at work vith other convicts, and allowed, 
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by accumulating marks for good conduct and progress in education 
and labor, to earn promotion from a lower to a higher class of 
convicts. These classes are, some of them, within the same prison, 
and some in distinct establishments, like those at Smithfield and 
Lusk. The chief difticulty in establishing them in our American 
state prisons would be a lack of different buildings, or of means 
for classifying within the same building. Since most of our states, 
however, are continually enlarging their prison buildings, this is 
a very slight difficulty. Were the Irish system once adopted, it 
would be easy to accommodate our prisons to its requirements in 
the matter of classification. And whether we should adopt it as 
a whole or not, every dictate of common sense requires that we 
should adopt as strict a classification of convicts, according to age, 
sex and degree of criminality, as is possible. This is a matter 
very much neglected everywhere, and this neglect is a most ery- 
ing evil in the United States. 

The final stage of imprisoment in Ireland is what is technically 
known as the intermediate prison ; and it is in this that the intrin- 
sic excellence of the system first manifests itself clearly. Its 
inmates are promoted to it in small numbers, and as a reward for 
along period of exemplary conduct; and in it their characters 
are tested as they cannot be in any prisons known to me in 
America. I regard the intermediate prison at Lusk, near Dublin, 
which has been so often described and is so well known, as the most 
satisfactory proof of the general good result of the Irish system 
which it has yet exhibited, —even more so than the good behav- 
ior of the convicts after their discharge. Some uncertainty 
must always attach to the statistics of discharged prisoners, 
because so many of them soon escape observation entirely. But 
the facts exhibited, for a dozen years past, at the Lusk prison, are 
of such a character that they cannot be questioned; and they 
reflect the highest credit upon the system of which that prison 
forms a part. The men there confined are all on their good 
behaviour; on a state of probation which they have earned for 
themselves by long continuance in well doing; they have few 
guards and few external restraints, but are kept in restraint and 
brought to the performance of their prison duties, by considerations 
of their own interest and of moral obligation. I see no reason 
why we may not have in America intermediate prisons like that 
at Lusk, with the change necessary to fit them to the cirenm 
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stances of each locality where they might be placed. We shonld 
not always employ the convicts at farm labor, as at Lusk, but should 
lay much more stress than is done in Ireland on the importance 
of teaching every man a trade, and not all the same trade. But 
the essential features of the Lusk prison, — the preliminary classi- 
fication, the allowance for overwork, the large degree of freedom 
from petty restraints, such as gall and fret the prisoner, seriously 
inclined to reformation, — these, and all the improving character- 
istics of the Irish intermediate prison, I feel very sure could be 
introduced here with less friction than in Ireland. 

I certainly shall not need to argue, before this assembly, the 
question of giving convicts school instruction, as is done so success- 
fully in the Irish convict prisons. In this land of common schools, 
where we make education the basis of government, without which 
good government cannot continue, it seems strange that we have 
given so little thought to the instruction of prisoners. It is from 
the uneducated class that our convicts are taken, almost entirely. 
This is not so true of the higher crimes, punished in our state 
prisons, as it is of the offences which fill our jails and work-houses ; 
yet the proportion of educated men and women among the inmates 
ot our state prisons is very small. In the Massachusetts state 
prison, last year, there were 182 convicts committed, of whom 69 
either had no education at all or could merely read and write; 109 
were put down as having a common school education, but with the 
majority of these it was of the most elementary kind; while only 
four were set down as having a superior education. How little is 
implied in the ability to read may be seen by some of the statistics 
given in the report of our friend, Mr. Brockway, who has lately 
organized schools in his admirable prison at Detroit. Among 136 
of his male prisoners, more than a hundred could read; yet there 
were 101 who did not know the multiplication table — the founda- 
tion of all knowledge in Yankee land. 

Now, the very first, and oftentimes the easiest, step in the ref- 
ormation of convicts, is to awaken and employ their minds with 
useful knowledge and honest thoughts. There should be a school 
in every prison, as much as a kitchen — a schoolmaster as much as 
a guard. This is a principle understood and practised in Ireland : 
it should be much more generally practised in this country, where 
every thing favors education. I see no reason at all why this fea- 
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ture of the Irish system could not be improved and enlarged in our 
prisons, defective as they now are in the means of education. 

Up to this point, I think you will agree with me that there is 
nothing in the Irish system which we cannot easily have in 
the United States. Indeed, we already have many of these 
things, though not reduced to so exact a method as Sir Walter 
Crofton found necessary. Preliminary separation, classification, 
promotion for good conduct, an exact mode of marking, a well 
regulated intermediate prison, and school education are certainly 
all as available for us as for the Irish. But when we come to the 
last stage of imprisonment, as an Irishman might say—the con- 
ditional discharge, or ticket-of-leave — we find innumerable objec- 
tions brought forward, some of which must be admitted to have 
great force. Most of them, however, are not peculiar to us. 
They are equally objections in Ireland; and, if they have not 
proved insurmountable there, it is fair to conclude they will not 
here. Some there are which exist in greater force here than any- 
where else in the world, perhaps, and it is these which we must 
especially consider. I think we shall find that they are not in- 
vincible; that, like most things in this world, they will yield to 
a due mixture of courage, common sense and perseverance. 

The peculiarity of the ticket-of-leave system is this—that it 
lets loose upon the community before his original sentence has 
fully expired, a convict who may have committed heinous offences, 
and who may be likely to repeat them. It is this which gives 
society a shudder, whenever it thinks of this ominous figure, the 
ticket-of-leave man; yet, like all our shuddering, this is exceed- 
ingly unreasonable. Under any system, except one which would 
incarcerate such offenders for life, or summarily dispose of them 
by the gibbet or the guillotine, they come out of prison, and are 
thrown again upon the community. By the ticket-of-leave arrange- 
ment they come out a month, six months, one, two or three years 
earlier ; that is all. The difference is in time, not in fact—in 
degree, not in kind. And I am ready to maintain that the ticket- 
of-leave man, if he has been duly prepared for his conditional 
liberation, is by no means so dangerous to the community as the 
prisoner who has served out his sentence without undergoing the 
slightest reformation, which is too often the case. 

In Ireland, the prisoners who have conducted themselves well 
throughout their confinement have their sentences shortened, and 
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go out on ticket-of-leave. Such men are held under very strict 
conditions during the months or years that their probation con- 
tinues. They must report periodically, and quite frequently, to 
the police, and they are liable to be sent back to prison, not only 
for new crimes, but for peccadilloes, and for keeping bad company. 
Now it is objected that this sort of betwixt-and-between condition, 
neither confinement nor liberty, is entirely contrary to our 
American notions, and would not be tolerated here? I do not 
think so. We have already, in the indentured pupils of our 
reformatories, instances of the very same principle; they are sent 
back to the restraints of the reform school when necessary, and 
public opinion commends it. The same would be the case with 
adult prisoners, I have no doubt. 

Police supervision is also strongly objected to, and it is liable to 
gross abuses. In this country, where our police is, generally, not 
very strictly organized, these abuses would prevail, I doubt not; 
but they would not be fatal to the conditional pardon system. On 
the contrary, I believe that the organization of our police would 
necessarily be improved wherever it had the work of supervising 
such discharged prisoners assigned to it. In Massachusetts, the 
state with which I am most familiar, we have an organization 
known as the “state police,” which might assume this duty of 
supervising discharged convicts, and perform it well. In other 
states other means might be devised, or a similar one adopted. 

The chief, most obvious, and, in the minds of many, the insu- 
perable, objection to the introduction of the ticket-of-leave system 
in the United States is this, however: that, in the multitude of 
our state jurisdictions, the convict would easily slip away from that 
under which he was held, and thus escape entirely from the oper- 
ation of the law. This, at first sight, I confess, is a formidable 
argument against this mode of conditional pardons under state 
authority. If the governor of Massachusetts discharges a convict 
a year before his sentence expires, under strict conditions, and if 
the convict chooses to slip over into Rhode Island, he is at once 
set free from the observance of his contract, because, in the pres- 
ent state of our laws, it would not be enforced there. No doubt, 
too, there would be much of this voluntary transportation ; and I 
question if it would have the good results that Judge Carter so 
forcibly pictured last night. But what would be the immediate, 
practical effect of this expatriation on crime in Massachusetts? 
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Would it be to increase it? On the contrary, would it not sensibly 
diminish it, according to the well-known legal maxim, that, when 
the cause steps out, the effect follows suit? We could afford to 
supply Rhode Island with ticket-of-leave ren on these terms, until 
the demand ceased entirely. ‘‘ Yes,” you all say, “but what will 
Rhode Island think of such a proceeding?’ Of course, she will 
object to it, and, in self-defence, she will be obliged to adopt the 
same policy. She, too, will have a ticket-of-leave system, and her 
culprits will shake off the dust of their feet and move on into 
Connecticut, which, in turn, would see the necessity of adopting 
the same course. In this way, through the help of these home 
missionaries, the ticket-of-leave men, we should have the system 
carried from state to state, quite as fast as we could propagate 
sound doctrine in any other way; and though we might, at first, 
have clashing between state and state on this ground, we should 
presently see a good understanding between the authorities of 
neighboring states, which would secure, in all, the benefits con- 
ferred by the ticket-of-leave system on each. 

I do not agree, therefore, with those who object to cunditional 
pardons because of our forty, and soon to be fifty, different criminal 
jurisdictions. In duetime these state limits could offer no greater 
obstacle to the administration of justice than do the county limits 
of Ohio or New York at present. Indeed, we have counties in 
some of our most densely peopled states now more populous than 
half of our states are. There are 21 states with fewer inhabitants 
than the city and county of New York; 15 states smaller than 
Philadelphia; and this very Hamilton county, in which we are 
assembled, has more inhabitants than either of the seven or eight 
smaller states. Suffolk county, in Massachusetts, has more people 
than Rhode Island, and, probably, always will; Middlesex county 
is larger still, and will soon have more people than either New 
Hampshire or Vermont. State lines are every year becoming less 
and less a barrier to the introduction of any system that is good, 
and I have no doubt, as I have said, that they will show the utility, 
rather than the futility, of the Irish convict system. 

In its dealings with the female convicts, the Irish system, like 
that in every country of whose prisons Ihave any knowledge, is 
less successful than with the male convicts. They are subjected, 
however, in the main, to the same discipline, until the time comes — 
to promote them to the intermediate prison; when, instead of 
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going there, they are sent to two establishments called “ refuges,” 
one protestant and the other catholic, established and carried on 
by private benevolence. These correspond to our American 
“homes” and Magdalen asylums, but have a more direct connec- 
tion with the police authorities than ours have. From them the 
women are placed out in families, on ticket-of leave, and are sub- 
ject to recall, I believe, if they misconduct themselves. The 
number of women in the Irish prisons is small, in comparison 
with the number of men, as is the case almost everywhere; and 
the efforts of the authorities seem to be directed much more to the 
reformation of the men than of the women. 

Perhaps this is unavoidable. In Massachusetts, however, where 
we have had for several years some features of the Irish system, 
and where we hope to introduce it completely before long, steps 
are now being taken to give the women in prison as good a chance 
of reformation as they will accept. A state commission, appointed 
under a law of the present year, has power to transfer the women 
in the Massachusetts houses of correction (where all grades of femi- 
nine crime are punished together, for women are not sent to the 
Charlestown state prison) to prisons where there shall be only women, 
and to so classify them as to permit the best possible efforts to be 
made for their reformation. The secretary of this commission is 
one of the secretaries of this congress, Rev. Joshua W. Coit. It 
is assisted in its work by an advisory board of women, who are 
individually connected with the two “homes” or “refuges” for 
discharged female prisoners in the state. The intention of the 
commission, as I understand, is to select, at once, two or three out 
of the fourteen or fifteen houses of correction in Massachusetts for 
use as female prisons, and transfer to these, early in 1871, such of 
the female convicts throughout the state as it is deemed wise thus 
to transfer; at the same time re-arranging and classifying the male 
convicts in the other houses of correction. This work, if thor- 
oughly done, will be a great step toward the introduction of the 
Trish system into the minor prisons of Massachusetts; and, if prop- 
erly seconded by further legislation, will prove, as I believe, of 
much advantage to prison discipline in Massachusetts and else- 
where. The law of 1870 was passed at the earnest solicitation of 
many ladies who knew the condition and the needs of their sex in 
prison ; and whatever measure of success follows, it will be largely 
due to those ladies, among the most active of whom were the 
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members of the new “advisory board of women,” Miss H. B. 
Chickering, Mrs. Clara T. Leonard and Mrs. Pauline A. Durant. 
The friends of prison reform in Massachusetts congratulate them- 
selves on the powerful aid which these ladies and their associates 
are giving to the good cause; and I close this insufficient essay 
with the mention of their labors, because I have no doubt that, 
whatever obstacles there may be to the introduction of the Irish 
convict system in America, they will not prove strong enough to 
resist the zeal, perseverance and persuasion of the good women of 
our land. 
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XXXVI. Croat Statistics. 
By A. J. Ourt, M. D., Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Board of State Charities, 


The undersigned, having been appointed by the committee of 
arrangements to prepare a plan of uniform annual statistics of 
crime for the consideration of this congress, respectfully reports 
the three following tables as formulas for recording such statistics : 


Taste No. I: 


Being a blank form for registering the description of’ prisoners, 
when received. The book should be printed with the headings as 
marked, and two blanks on each page, one under the other, making 
an oblong book, and should not contain more than one thousand 
forms. 
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Taste No. II: 


Exhibiting the blank form or description of No. I, filled up by 
all the terms that need probably be used. One or other of the 
terms here suggested should be employed, in order to secure uni- 
formity in statistics. 


No. 4260. Henry Jones. 

Age — 26 years. 

Native of — Mass. (if born in state where the record is kept, give the county.) 

Bound — Not bound, or bound and left, or bound and served time out, etc. 

Trade — Butcher, etc. 

Complexion — Light, dark, etc. If colored, state if mulatto or black. 

Eyes — Blue, etc. 

Hair — Dark, ete. 

Stature —5 ft. 4in. Foot, 8} inches. 

Marks — Scars, cuts, etc., describe them. 

No. of Convictions — 1st or 2d conviction —1 here; or 3d conviction, 2 here, etc. 
O. C.—1 here, etc. 

Parents — Living ; dead; mother living or father living. 

School— Public school, 2 years; or private school, 1 year. 

Reads and writes — Cannot; reads only, or reads and writes; collegiate education. 

Temperate — Sober; moderate drinker ; occasionally intemperate; intemperate. 

Married — Single; separated; married, or wife and one child; widower, etc. 

Army or Navy — Army two years; navy one year. 

Property — Pocket-book and 50 cents, etc. (recording the property brought to 
prison). 

Crime — Manslaughter. 

Sentence — Four years and six months. 

County and Court — Boston Co.,, O. T. Q. Sess.; or Quar. Sess., etc. 

Sentenced — May 10, 1869. 

Received — June 1, 1869. 

Remarks — Physical health impaired, etc. ; weak intellect, etc. 


Explanation: Opposite to the heading No. of convictions we 
have second, 1 here; 3—2 here; O. C.—1 here, ete. The first 
or highest figure represents the whole number of convictions, 
including the present one; the second figure indicates how many 
of those convictions were to the institution making the record. 
Thus, 3—2 here, would represent the prisoner as having been 
three times convicted and sentenced, two of which had been to 
this prison. O. C.—1 here, etc., is intended for old convicts, and 
is to be applied to those convicts only, whose number of previous 
commitments to other institutions has been so frequent as to make 
it impossible to ascertain any thing near their exact number. 

Again: Opposite to the heading of temperate, occur the following 
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phrases: sober, moderate drinker, occasionally intemperate, intem- 
perate. These terms, as used by different writers, are likely to 
mislead. We would suggest the following arbitrary definitions of 
; them, when used in criminal statistics: sober or abstinent, is one 
who never uses malt or spirituous liquors; moderate drinkers, are 
those who never become intoxicated, but use either malt or spirit- 
uous liquors; occasionally intemperate, are those who occasionally 
become intoxicated, or indulge to excess; while those termed 
intemperate comprise a class who are frequently intoxicated, and 
become so whenever or wherever they have an opportunity. 
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TABLE No. III. 


Exhibiting the character of the crime committed by white and colored convicts of cither sex, 
and by minors or adults, by natives of the state (in which the record is kept), other Ameri- 
cans, and foreigners, The influence of parental restraint would be also indicated, in the class 
of crimes for which whole or half-orphans are convicted, as compared with those who have 
both parents living. he crimes due to ignorance, or modified by education ; the discipline of 
public or private schools; industrial apprenticeship, or habits of the convicts, etc.. are also 
presented, or easily deduced from the table. 
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VALUE OF UNIFORMITY IN STATISTICS. 

If every prison and reformatory institution in the United States 
would annually publish a table prepared in the form of No. 3, it 
would, after the facts of a sufticient number of years had been 
accumulated, enable us to solve many of the questions relating to 
social science, and particularly one of its most important branches, 
penology; and until officers of such establishments are willing 
voluntarily to labor for the cause of a common humanity, by pre 
senting the statistics of their various institutions in a uniform and 
intelligent manner, available and understood throughout the whole 
country, no enlightened progress can be made in the reformation 
and education of that portion of the brotherhood of the human 
race whose moral diseases render them amenable to the discipline 
vf penal or reformatory institutions. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CRIMES. 

In regard to the order in which crimes should be classified, when 
the aiphabetic form is not used, we would suggest, 1st, Crimes 
against property, without violence; 2d, Crimes against sfopeeey 
with violence; 3d, Crimes against persons, the highest grades tak- 
ing precedence. By observing this order, comparisons and combi- 
nations of statistics of the various institutions would be greatly 
facilitated. 

Too much care cannot be taken in designating the crime by its 
specitic name, as it frequently happens that prisoners are committed 
for larceny, when it should have been recorded horse-stealing, etc., 
and sometimes the offence is only an attempt, and not the accom- 
plishment of the act itself. In all these cases, while the prison 
register should be an exact copy of the court commitment received, 
the correction should be made in the register, in parentheses, on 
the saine line on which the offence is recorded; and in the pub- 
lished statistics the true crime or offence should be given, not the 
erroneous one, which is often the result of carelessness on the part 
of clerks of the courts, in not specifying on which count of the 
indictment the prisoner had been convicted. 

Again, it is sometimes difficult to determine to which class ot 
crimes, 2. @., against persons or property, certain offences belong, 
when they are of a mixed character, as burglary, with assault and 
battery to kill, or assault and battery, witl: intent to rob, etc. In 
these cases the probable motive in the commission of the offence 
would determine us, and we should class them as crimes against 
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property with violence. In the first of these cases, burglary was 
the crime sought to be committed, but, being detected in the act, 
led, secondly, to assault and battery to kill. In the second case — 
assault and battery to rob —the motive was evidently the posses- 
sion of the property, which could only be obtained by an attack 
upon the person. The same with highway robbery, which (not- 
withstanding it is a crime against the person) is clearly a crime 
against property, when considered as to the motive in the commis- 
sion of the offence. 

We may add, however, that, in offences of a like character, when 
any doubt exists as to the proper class to which they belong, it is 
best not to abbreviate the offence by calling one burglary, the other 
robbery, or assault and battery, ete., but to give the whole crime, 
in order that a full knowledge may be had of its character. 


BASIS OF COMPARISON. 


The efforts which have been made by prison societies, inspectors, 
wardens, and other advocates of different systems of prison disci- 
pline, to prove their favorite systems the best by percentage tests 
of insanity, mortality and reformation, have shaken our faith in 
the ancient maxim that “ figures will not lie.” Their truth we now 
believe depends very much upon how they are placed. It will not 
be denied that criminal statistics are the highest authority for decid- 
ing the vexed question of the best system for the reformation and 
curative treatment of criminals, and that they are also the only 
medium through which to obtain a true knowledge of the causes 
of crime, and, by deduction, the means for its prevention. 

But it is necessary for this purpose that.they should be uniform, 
full and reliable, gathered from as large a field of observation as 
possible, and cael analyzed. The highest skill in their tabu- 
lation is necessary to enable us correctly to use them as a basis of 
comparison. 

In the matter of mortality, insanity and hygiene, the basis of 
comparison would be to consider the age, color, sex, habits and 
physical and mental health of convicts eliae SE. in con- 
trast with the period of imprisonment, cause of deaths or the 
physical and mental health when discharged. The SLRS of 
confinement under any system can thus be judged correctly 
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RE-COMMITMENTS. 


Re-commitments as a basis of comparison will, we believe, be 
accepted as the true test for ascertaining the value or efficacy of 
any penal system to reform convicts; but, unfortunately for us, 
the method of calculating re-convictions in the United States is 
upon the number of commitments, while in Europe the correct 
method is adopted of computing them upon the number of differ- 
ent individuals discharged. The object of correctional discipline 
being to reform individuals, the true basis of calculation would be 
to ascertain how many have returned or been committed of the 
whole number of different individual prisoners discharged and 
liable to reconviction. All deaths occurring upon first conviction 
should be excluded. By this method we would have the means 
of judging to what extent any system of convict treatment had 
benefited those who had been discharged after undergoing its 
peculiar discipline. The time elapsing between the discharge and 
return of the convict should also be considered. 

In this connection, if the time served by the recommitted pris- 
oners on their first imprisonment was compared with the time 
served by the whole number discharged for a similar period, 
legitimate conclusions would be arrived at as to whether long or 
short terms of imprisonment were the most deterrent or reforma- 
tory, under each respective system of convict treatment. 

Though appointed for the single purpose of preparing blanks, 
the undersigned, in making explanation, has ventured on a few 
considerations affecting the general objects of the congress. 

A.J. OURT: 
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XXXVI. Executive Parpons. 


By Rev. J. L. Muiean, Chaplain of the Western Penitentiary, Pennsylvania. 


Penal science, like all other true sciences, must be built upon 
experiment and the observation of facts. Opinions gather weight 
and force, not because they are advanced by such and such a man, 
but because they are founded upon what the man has seen, or 
tried, or known personally to have been successful, or otherwise. 

The controlling of bad men — of ignorant, yet cunning, shrewd 
men—men with passion all ablaze—men with resolutions and 
emotions rising and falling just as the breezes of passion sweep 
them — young men cankered and corrupted, but for whom there 
may be an honest and bright and glad future — middle aged men, 
who have drifted with the murky under-current of society, without a 
local habitation, but with many names—old men who have bowed 
so long to the force of circumstances or vicious habits as to know no 
self-constraint, and acknowledge willingly no external restraint ; 
this is a task difficult to be achieved. 

What is the influence of executive pardons upon such a mass 
of sinful, sinning, restless humanity ? 

The executive of every state is vested with a power that stirs 
to the very depths the currents of restrained criminal activity. 
It is he alone who can give liberty or life to the criminal con- 
demned to imprisonment or death. It accords with the fitness of 
things that such a power should be lodged somewhere. The judi- 
cious mingling of justice and mercy makes even the divine govern- 
ment to be revered, loved and obeved. These two attributes of 
justice and merey — of punishment and pardon —ean be made to 
harmonize and secure the highest good possible, under the con- 
ditions in which society is placed. 

To pardon a man implies his guilt. The act in itself recognizes 
the fact of transgression. Without sin, the law isdead. Without 
culpability, what is called an act of pardon is a mere restoration. 

If the authority to grant reprieves has nothing in its true nature 
and office antagonistic to the highest end to be reached by penal 
reformatories, it must be a helper, in some way, to good results. 
The fact that a good in itself may be made an evil in its issue does 
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not warrant the wholesale condemnation of the good If its 
absence gives the bad the supremacy, it is a positive evil to lessen 
the forces and weights on the side of good and humanity. 

It is an undoubted fact that executive clemency has often been 
exercised when the act was a clear mistake— being at once an 
injury to the recipient and a scourge to the community. But oft- 
times the community, that is, members of the community, are 
quite as much tu blame as the executive, on account of their un- 
wise and persistent importunity. 

Is the executive more worthy of censure because he enlarged 
the dangerous prisoner than the community is which, either by its 
silence or its overt act, assists in bringing about the very result so 
bitterly complained of, after it has been done? Justice demands 
that society should bear a portion of the odium which has been 
heaped upon the executive chair. 

Personal responsibility is no less solemn and binding than that 
which grows out of official station. Men always discuss and criti- 
cise executive duty, privilege and action, with a treedom of speech 
and conclusion that deserves to be characterized as rash, if indeed 
some harsher epithet would not be more fitting. 

There is now, as heretofure, a disposition manifested to have 
some material change instituted in the manner of granting 
pardons. Many persons look upon it as a matter of mere favor to 
friends, rather than one of grave practical importance to society 
and the criminal class. Some would cut off the prerogative 
entirely, and give the law its inexorable force, without the possi- 
bility of interference from any quarter. Others justly hold to the 
necessity and benefit of executive clemency under certain condi- 
tions. With the former class there can be no discussion. The 
aim of the latter class is understood to be directed to a simple 
reform in the manner of its exercise. They wish the dignity and 
majesty of the law to be recognized, and at the same time they 
would secure for the actually unfortunate the blessings which flow 
from the due combination of justice and mercy. , 

This is the ¢deal; its realization is the dithicult part. Living, 
as we do, under a republican government, with the right of appeal 
so full and unrestricted, the pressure of the claims of friendship, 
the indebtednes which political preferment brings in its train, the 
deep sympathy of hearts yearning with love rather than guided 
by judgment, and the cries of suffering families, make a united 
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appeal, which, to say the least, is very strong. It takes a brave 
man to keep his gaze steadily fixed upon the blinded figure of 
justice, while the tears and entreaties of a distressed wife or 
mother or sister fall and plead in unaffected eloquence. Gov- 
ernors are made of flesh and blood. 

Doubtless, every man who has ever been placed at the neim of a 
great state, such as Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania or 
Ohio, has found his power to pardon state convicts the most 
embarrassing of all his duties. With 1,500 or 2,000 applications 
pressing themselves upon his time, sympathy and judgment by 
letter, by the prayers of prominent citizens, by earnest, honest, 
hard-working friends, his office is no sinecure. He is aware that 
the most upright judge may mistake in administering the law. 
He knows that the most honest jury may misinterpret and 
inisapply. the testimony. He has heard the fairest witness 
give impressions which the truth will not warrant. Too often 
he has known combinations of evil men, who, from motives 
of interest, passion, prejudice or vengeance, have succeeded in 
turning justice and truth aside from their due course. Cognizant 
of all these weaknesses and villainies, his pillow cannot be an 
easy une. Many a time, doubtless, in the midst of the gathering 
difficulties of his position, he could heartily wish a syncope of this 
prerogative, His oftice is not guarded with sentinels and courtiers 
through whose scrutiny and inquisition the applicant must 
approach. His door must open to all. To the lowly as well as 
the lordly he must give audience. An executive so circumstanced 
will find it necessary to establish certain fixed rules to guide his 
official action. Governor Geary, of Pennsylvania, has laid down 
the following principles and regulations for pardons to this end, 
viz.: that, 

‘ First.—No pardon will be granted until notice of the applica- 
tion therefor shall have been given by publication, once a week for 
two consecutive weeks, in a newspaper printed in the county in 
which the conviction was had. 

““ Second.—No pardon will be granted unless notice of the appli- 
cation shall have been given to the judge who tried the cause, tc 
the district attorney or to the attorney who prosecuted. Proof of 
which notice shall be furnished this department. 

“ Third.—All applications for pardons must have with them the 
following papers, written in a clear and distinet hand: 
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“1. A certified copy of the whole record, including docket 
entries, minutes of court, copy of indictment, pleas and all other 
papers on file in the court relating to the case. 

“2. A full statement of the reasons upon which the application 
is based, setting forth all the facts; the notes of evidence taken on 
trial; letters from responsible persons in the community where the 
crime was committed ; a recommendation from the jurors who sat 
on the trial, and, if any of them refuse to recommend a pardon, 
reasons for such refusal; letter from the district attorney or coun- 
sel who tried the case; and a letter from the judge setting forth 
his views upon the subject of the application. 

“ Fourth. Recommendations for pardons for unexpired terms 
of sentence must have a copy of the whole record, as before 
required. Also copy of commitment; petition from prisoner set- 
ting forth reasons; and statement from warden and inspectors of 
prison. 

“ Fifth.—No personal application will be permitted. 

“* Siath.—As these rules are intended to subserve the administra- 
tion of justice, they will be strictly enforced,and relaxed only when 
good reasons shall be furnished for so doing.” 

These are Governor Geary’s safeguards. It is the duty of the 
attorney-generai or his deputy to review and reduce the testimony 
in the case in hand to its definite points. Thus,in any given case, 
the whole history of the trial and the personal claims of good 
character are before the executive, when he sits in judgment upon 
a prayer for pardon. It is thus that he offtcially recognizes the 
great trust confided to him, and shows his desire to conserve the 
high aim of the law. The non-requirement of all these data of 
judgment would greatly lessen his labor, but it would give 
the appearance at least of disregard for the prerogatives of 
the judiciary. 

Whenever the executive invades the province of the judicial 
department, without co-operation from the judiciary itself or with- 
out sume valid reason patent to the eye of the public, there is 
danger to be apprehended. But it cannot be said that the execu- 
tive oversteps his province, when, at the recommendation of the 
jury who convicted and the judge who sentenced, he sets the con. 
demned at liberty. It is to be presumed that no petty pretext 
will permit any governor of a state, who regards his official oath, 
to thrust his pardoning prerogative athwart the safety secured . 
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impartial justice. The mistakes are held in vivid remembrance, 
while the benefits accruing from the same act, at another time, 
are forgotteu or passed by in silence. 

In the valuable pardon statistics, found in the report of the 
eastern (Pa.) penitentiary for 1869, prepared by Dr. Ourt, it will 
be seen that, since the opening of the prison in 1829, there have 
been committed 6,228 prisoners. The annual average of pardons 
has been but a little over four per cent. ‘ The per cent of pardoned 
and recommitted, 6.71 in a period of thirty-nine years, being an 
increase of only three fifths of one per cent since 1848, or almost 
nothing at all.” 

From the opening of the Massachusetts state prison in 1805, till 
1868, the whole number of prisoners committed was 7,400. Of 
this number 1,019 were pardoned; the average time served was 
thirteen years; and the percentage of pardoned was thirteen. 

If the noble system instituted by Sir Walter Crofton reforms 80 
per cent of the criminal class that come under its humane provis- 
ious, and returns them to honest and industrious lives, it does a 
grand service to humanity. It accomplishes what it does through 
appeals to innate manhood ; it cultivates self-respect by gradually 
demolishing the walls of antagonism which stand so frowningly 
between the criminal and the prison officer; it begets confidence, 
by justice as well as love; but then, on the very principle of its 
action, would it not accomplish more by a full pardon, without the 
use of “ tickets-of-leave,’ which necessarily follow the prisoner 
with the espionage of the police, who do as much often to make 
criminals as to guard society ? 

There is, doubtless, a period in the incarceration of a great por- 
tion of the comparatively intelligent prisoners, when it would 
more certainly secure their reformation to grant them a full par- 
don. Gratitude is a stronger restraint with many criminals than 
fear. To keep a man in prison from a mere ideal sense of justice 
until hope, self-respect and manhood give place to a morose, indif- 
ferent or vindictive spirit, is by no means the best method to 
repress crime. 

Every conscientious and closely observant prison officer knows 
of many prisoners under his charge, who, if he would confess it to 
himself, he believes would be saved to society and the ranks of 
honest industry, if, by executive clemency, they were made citizens 
again. How often have we seen the stolid and soulless movements 
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of the prisoner who, by a judicial sentence, tyrannical rather than 
just, is compelled to remain “ in durance vile” for years after the 
release of a companion sentenced for the same crime? Give us, 
then, a more discriminating judiciary and a revised penal code, or 
let the pardoning power stay as it is. Of the 648 pardoned from 
the Massachusetts state prison up to 1865, only seven were recom- 
mitted. 

During the last six years there have been pardoned 174 from the 
population of the western (Pa.) penitentiary; only six of these 
have, as far as known, been reconvicted. Statistics of similar 
import could be presented from other prisons, but these are suti- 
cient to show that good is done by a judicious use of the preroga- 
tive of mercy. 

As to the best plan for the exercise of the pardoning power, 
there is, perhaps, no better way than to leave it in the hands of 
the executive, guarded by his sense of official responsibility. More 
care and more attention will thus be secured, as well as more 
prompt action one way or the other. 

In Connecticut the prerogative of pardon is vested in the legis- 
lature; in Rhode Island, in the governor and senate. Opinion 
differs in those states as to the wisdom of these methods; but in 
a large and populous state, with hundreds of criminals and thou- 
sands of cross-plans and political manipulations, this plan could 
not fail to work out pardons on the ax-grinding system, rather 
than from the settled principles and carefully formed convictions 
of a considerate, judicious and conscientious executive. It places 
this difficult matter in the care of a body of men, who have neither 
the time nor the disposition to bestow the thought and personal 
investigation requisite to secure a proper administration. 

One state — New Jersey — has introduced a “ board of pardons,” 
as recommended by Dr. Lieber. It isso constituted as to embrace 
a wide range of judgment and opinion. It has an organization 
that secures a lofty grade of legal talent and experience, a fact 
which should give it a high place in the minds of those directly 
interested in its action. But a pardon board, however it may be 
constituted, will, necessarily, more or less divide and distribute 
responsibility. In form it professes to relieve the executive, while 
in fact it but pushes back the onus on his shoulders. If he chance 
to be in the minority as to the propriety of granting a certain 
pardon, is it fair to ask him to yield and yet bear the responsi- 
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bility? Whatever form the act takes in its rise, it is still, in. its 
issue, the act of one man. Shall a chief do violence to his own 
conscience? Shall he be compelled by law and the votes of two 
or three men to place himself as a target to receive the thrusts of 
public opinion ? 

The influence of the exercise of the pardoning power is not, 
then, always deleterious on the imprisoned criminal. The hope 
of pardon is, not unfrequently, an incentive to good conduct, and 
a support under the despondency of a long sentence. If the pris- 
oner thinks at all, he is restless. His condition of curtailed per- 
sonal liberty, if pardon were an impossibility, would disquiet his 
spirit. The scenes and memories of home, of parent, friend and 
family, harrow his soul. His present outlook and his prospect in 
the future, filled as he is with remorse and the scorn and rebuke of 
society, drive arrows to his heart. The grace of Christ alone can 
grant the pardon that shall give tfull rest and peace to his per- 
turbed, anxious, foreboding spirit. 
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XXXVIII. Tue Curistran Duty or Carina ror NEauecrep 
AND CRIMINAL CHILDREN. 


A Sermon, prepared to be preached before the Congress, by FREDERICK Merrick, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio.* 


“For THE Son OF MAN CAME TO SEEK AND TO SAVE THAT WHICH WAS LOST.” 
Luke xix, 10. 


We walk amid shadows. We see but through a glass, darkly. 
There is much of mystery in all with which we have to de. 
We know but in part. But, while our knowledge is thus limited, 
we know enough for duty; and this will prompt a truly christian 
spirit earnestly to inquire, with a view to its performance, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?’ while faith submissively 
exclaims, in reference to what is concealed, ‘ Even so, Father, for 
so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 


We are this evening to consider THE CHRISTIAN DUTY OF CARING 
FOR NEGLECTED AND CRIMINAL CHILDREN. 

Are there such to be cared for? Alas! but too many. Our 
cities swarm with them. They are seen in every alley and at 
every street corner; at the doors of the saloon and of the theatre; 
on the wharf and in the public park; they are found in garrets 
and cellars, in the gutter and on the curb-stone. Go where you 
will, their forlorn and haggard faces greet you; some begging, 
some sweeping street-crossings, some picking rags, and some pick- 
ing pockets; and not a few pining where sunlight and smiles are 
alike unknown. Nor are they found in the cities alone. If not 
as numerous in the towns and country, still there is scarcely a com- 
munity in which some may not be found. It is a low estimate 
which places their number in the United States at one hundred 
thousand, to say nothing of multitudes, not included in this esti- 
mate, whose condition calls for our sympathy and aid. 

Can they be benefited by our labors? Undoubtedly. Ignorant 
they may be, and many of them very vicious. Still, they are hu- 
man —susceptible to all the influences which affect humanity. Nor 
are the most vicions so much hardened in crime as accustomed to 


* Dr. Merrick was prevented by sickness from preaching this sermon; but the 
Publishing Committee deem it proper to give it place among the Transactions of 
the Congress. 
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it. Especially are they not, as a general rule, hardened by resist 
ing good influences; for of these most have known but little. 
Neglect, cruelty and bad example have chiefly made them what 
they are. ‘‘ Never,” said one, at the Ohio state reform and indus- 
trial school for girls, a few weeks since, ‘‘ never before coming here 
did I know what it was to be spoken to kindly;” and where no 
kind words are spoken, there can be little good. Such children 
are usually very susceptible to kindness. Indeed, it is wonderful 
how most are moved by it. Just after writing this sentence, it was 
my pleasure to witness a beautiful illustration of its truth in the 
institution already named. It fell to my lot to introduce to the 
school a gentleman but then recently appointed one of its trustees 
—a gentleman whose great heart is an ever living well-spring of 
kind and generous impulses. As he passed among the pupils with 
his glowing countenance, speaking words of kindly cheer and hope, 
and extending to each a hand of generous greeting, every heart 
seeined touched, and tears were in nearly every eye. A still more 
striking example I have from the superintendent of the reform 
school for boys, at Lancaster, in this state. A boy of most violent 
temper and stubborn will was committed for the crime of man- 
slaughter. He proved to be so unmanageable that it became 
necessary to confine him in a cell. Hoping he might be somewhat 
subdued by his confinement, after a few days he was liberated. 
But no change for the better had been effected, and he soon made 
hisescape. Not long after he was returned, more sullen and vicious 
than ever; and again he was confined. He now became so violent 
that, for the safety of those who attended upon him, he was put in 
chains. This failing to subdue him, the matron requested that his 
chains might be removed. Entering his cell alone and seating 
herself by his side, she read to him from a book she had taken with 
her, and conversed with him in her own peculiarly winning way. 
He listened in sullen silence, apparently unmoved, though offering 
no violence. Day after day she returned to her task, sometiimes 
taking with her little delicacies from her own table, and in various 
ways seeking to melt down his hardness and exorcise him of his 
evil spirit; but all apparently without producing any favorable 
effect. But if he was not conquered, neither was the matron. 
Love was not to be overcome by hate. Daily she continued to ply 
aim with words and acts of kindness, until on one occasion, as she 
was speaking to him in loving and gentle tones, perhaps a little 
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saddened by his persistent stubbornness, he suddenly started, as 
from a revery, exclaiming, “Mrs. Howe, you may stop, and they 
may let me out; I shall make no more trouble while connected 
with the institution.” They were the words of a subdued and 
penitent spirit. Kindness had won the victory. To-day he is a 
worthy officer of the institution. 

Yes, this class of children can be benefited. Sympathy and 
labor expended for them is not in vain. Few fields of benevolent 
effort yield more satisfactory results. 

But why is it a duty to care for them? It is a duty to care for 
them, in the first place, because they are unfortunate. Some of 
them, it is true, are criminal; but not necessarily on that aecount 
less unfortunate. Crime indeed is crime, and it is a false morality 
which would make its commission only a misfortune, as it is a mor- 
bid sentiment which extends to the criminal only commiseration; 
and yet, in the history of the most guilty there is much which 
justly claims our pity. This is especially true of all juvenile 
offenders and in many cases it is the chief, if not the only, feel- 
ing with which their crimes should be regarded; for sad, intensely 
sad, has been the lot of most. Let us go among then for a few 
minutes and learn something of their history. Here are some 
who have been disowned and east off as foundlings to hide the 
shame of their parents, who have never known and will never 
know the preciousness of parental love; but who, instead, are 
doomed to bear the shame of asin in which they share no part; 
bitterly illustrating in their own experience how the sin of the 
parent may become the sad inheritance of the child. Others, 
orphaned by the providence of God, find neither relative nor 
friend to care for them; but alone are left to battle, as best they 
can, against their hard lot, with but few circumstances tending to 
improve or encourage them. Some are the children of intemperate 
parents who, by strong drink, have been robbed of the precions 
endowment of natural affection— whose very tender mercies are 
cruelty — who can see their children pining in want, ignorant and 
uncultivated, and turn from them to seek gratification in the 
drunken debauch; and some the children of professional beggars 
and theives, trained from infancy to deception and crime, sur- 
rounded only by influences which tend to corrupt and degrade ; 
and still others, the children of parents who, from poverty or 
disease, and often from both, however disposed, are unable prop- 
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erly to provide for their offspring.. Unfortunate these children 
are, and most of them peculiarly so; and if misfortune entitles 
to commiseration and aid, then have they a just claim to our 
sympathy and fostering care. 

9. But they should be cared for in view of the hoped for results, 
especially to themselves. The value of the results of labor and 
skill depend largely upon the material upon which they are 
expended. The lapidary may labor long, and with consummate 
skill, upon a piece of coarse sandstone, and the result of his labor 
will be of little or no account; while the same effort, expended 
upon a pearl or diamond, might reveal hidden beauties which 
would immensely enhance its value. But there is no pearl like the 
human soul—no diamond which can be so improved by wisely 
directed labor. Itis a pearl of great price —a diamond which, when 
properly cut and polished, is not unworthy to deck the diadem that 
encircles the Redeemer’s brow. The whole teaching of revelation 
tends to impress us with a sense of the unspeakable importance of 
every individual of the race. But to each one is his own existence 
especially important. Man-—every man—created in the image of 
his Maker, an heir of immortality, capable of unlimited improve: 
ment, and susceptible of unspeakable sorrow or joy, “ what shall it 
profit him if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? Or 
what shall he give in exchange for his soul?” These unfortunate 
children are in special danger of being lost. I attempt no theologi- 
cal statement here of what is involved in the destiny thus fore- 
shadowed ; but no one, whether a believer or an unbeliever in any 
special creed, can doubt that all which gives value to existence is, 
in the case of these children, put in fearful jeopardy ; or that, by 
proper effort, many of them may not only be saved from this 
impending ruin, but so trained as to secure to themselves all the 
rich benefits of an intelligent and virtuous life. They may be 
saved — saved to society ; saved to bless and not curse the commus 
nity in which they dwell ; saved to themselves; saved to know the 
blessedness of an existence which answers all the great ends for 
which it was given—the blessedness of living in harmony and 
fellowship with the Father of their spirits, and with all that is 
pure and good in His universe. With benefits so incalculable, 
duty cannot be doubtful. 

3. Again, to care for these children is a duty in view of the fact 
that from thas class largely come the criminals of the country. 
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The statistics of our penitentiaries, jails and criminal courts fur- 
nish abundant proof that such is the fact. And who can estimate 
the amount of evil these criminals inflict upon society. It is an 
evil felt by all. In some form it penetrates every department of 
society. As personal violence, loss of property, sense of danger, or 
humiliation and shame, it touches us all. And what is truly 
alarming is the fact that crime, at least in this country, is greatly 
on the increase. The daily report of cases of shooting, stabbing, 
poisoning, house-breaking, rioting and drunkenness, is producing a 
universal feeling of insecurity. We walk the streets of our cities 
with a nervous apprehension that the first step we hear behind us 
may be that of an assassin. We bolt our doors at mid-day, and set 
our electric alarms at night. Time was when this was not so. Nou 
doubt much of this apparent increase of crime is to be attributed to 
the zeal with which facts of this class are gathered and circulated 
through the press; still, every one’s own observation must have 
convinced him that crime, in its inultitarious forms, is becoming 
more and more common. Its hideous visage is seen everywhere ; 
in high places and in low, in city and in town, in village and in 
country, in the business mart and in the private retreat. Go 
where we may, it confronts us. Even he who asks our charity 
watches his opportunity to pilfer, or mocks our generous sympathy 
with a tale of sorrow never experienced. It is painful and humiliat- 
ing to recognize these facts, but they cannot be disguised. They give 
us too much trouble and anxiety for this. In reply, it may be said 
that goodness is also becoming more active.and efficient. I rejoice 
to believe that such is the fact, but that does not disprove what I 
have said of the increase of crime; it only proves that the conflict 
of moral forces is becoming more intense —a fact, indeed, patent 
to all. 

But crime is not only a disturber of the peace and safety of 
society ; it is expensive. This, though one of the least of its evils, 
is by no means trifling. It is a heavy tax upon every community. 
The torch of a single incendiary may cost a city millions of dol- 
lars. The expense of one criminal trial often would suffice for the 
proper training of a score of these neglected and exposed children. 
Crim: is always expensive. Where it can be done, it certainly is 
better economy even to prevent than to punish it. True, one of 
the chief ends of purishment is its prevention; but the theory 
which would make it the chief means of accomplishing this end 
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is radically defective. Punishment, of course, comes too late to 
prevent the crime for which it is inflicted. Does it reform the 
criminal, and thus prevent his repetition of his offence? Rarely, 
if ever, of itself; though, without doubt, it often does prepare the 
way for the efficient working of other and higher influences. But 
it is chiefly upon the fear-of punishment, rather than upon pun- 
ishment itself, that reliance is placed for the prevention of crime. 
But fear, like suffering, separate from moral convictions, has little 
or no reformatory power. It may at times prevent the commis- 
sion of certain crimes. But it does not change the disposition of 
those it restrains. It may repress the flames of the volcano, but 
it cannot extinguish its fires; it may check the flow of the stream, 
but it cannot dry up its fountain. For this, other influences are 
needed — influences which appeal to the affections and conscience. 
[t is these alone which effect a change of character; and without 
a change of character little is accomplished. Uneradicated, in 
some form the evil will break out. The probabilities of detection 
and punishment may, indeed, be so increased, and the penalty of 
certain crimes be made so severe, as to deter most from their com- 
mission, at least for atime. Yet this is not only expensive, but, 
failing to effect a change of character in the evil-disposed, it does 
little more than divert the current of crime into new channels. 
One form of crime disappears but to give place to another, and to 
one perhaps more dangerous than the one suppressed. The real 
evil still exists. The seat of the difficulty has not been reached. 
The evil-minded are still at work, or watching their opportunity. 
Unchanged for the better, they are probably waxing worse and 
worse. The unsatisfactory results of attempting to suppress crime 
by the fear of punishment solely is strikingly illustrated in the 
police system of Paris, That city has, undoubtedly, the most 
efficient police in the world. In all public places its agents are 
well nigh onmipresent. The result, ordinarily, is quiet and order 
and a sense of security, which are themselves a high encomium 
on the efficiency of the system ; and, to a casual observer, they might 
suggest a high state of moral culture among the people. And 
yet the corruption of the city, as is weil known, is great. As 
with the sinners of Ephesus, it is a shame even to speak of -the 
things which are done by its people in secret. Despite the enor- 
mous expense of its government in preserving order and auppress- 
ing crime, the city is but a seething volcano, ever quaking with 
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the throes of a threatened explosion; while crime, though less 
public than elsewhere, is fearfully common. The evil-minded are 
not reformed, and as the bitter fountain will send forth bitter 
waters and the corrupt tree bring forth evil fruit, this result is 
inevitable. Reform, I repeat, rather than restraint, is the true 
remedy. 

But when shall this work of reforming commence? Will you 
wait until some great crime has been committed, and the offender 
convicted and sentenced? Will you commence with the prisoner ? 
This is not only repeating the folly of locking the door after the 
horse has been stolen, but of leaving the twig to be straightened 
until after it has taken on the inflexibility of the tree; of permit- 
ting to pass the best, if not the only, time for hopeful labor in the 
work of reform. The reformation of the old and hardened in 
crime is possible, but it is proverbially difficult. It is like the 
leopard changing his spots, or the Ethiopian his skin, for such to 
cease to do evil and learn to do well. I would discourage no 
effort for their reformation. Let all be done for them that can be, 
and blessed be he who turns but one from- the error of his ways. 
His reward shall be great, for he has saved a soul from death and 
covered a multitude of sins. But chiefly from labors bestowed 
upon the young are we to look for success in seeking the preven- 
tion of crime by reforming the vicious. Juvenile offenders are 
much more easily influenced than old. Their habits have not 
become inflexibly fixed, nor their consciences seared ; nor do they 
feel that the time for success in a virtuous course of life has for 
them passed. What life is to be to them is chiefly yet to be 
decided. To them, therefore, may be addressed all the high 
motives to a well-ordered life, and not without good hope that it 
will not be in vain. 

But more hopeful still is the larger class of these neglected 
children, whose lives, as yet, have been stained by no crime; but 
who, from exposure to many and strong temptations, without 
natural guardians, or such only as neglect and abuse them, if left 
to themselves, are almost sure to fall into evil practices, and in 
the end to become hardened criminals. Most of these, by proper 
care, may be saved, and society thus relieved from what would 
Smerwise prove an expensive and troublesome burden. 

4, Again, the caring for these children is a duty we owe to God, 
the Father of us all. In him we all live, and from him receive 
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all which makes existence a blessing. Our obligations to Him 
admit of no increase. To do His will is our highest duty. No 
one can question that it is His will that all should be virtuous and 
happy. Equally true is it that he has seen fit to place our well- 
being largely in each others keeping. To care one for the other is, 
therefore, an obvious duty —a duty we owe to God as well as to 
our fellow-creatures. The command to love our neighbor as our- 
selves is thus enforced by a two-fold obligation. From this duty 
which we owe to Him, will God, in nowise, excuse us; nor should 
we desire it. Every motive of obligation, love and gratitude 
should prompt to its performance. ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
is a question unworthy of one who owes his all to Him who 
demands this service of love; and this general duty has a special 
application to the class of whom we are speaking — these unfor- 
tunate children. There is something wonderful in God’s regard for 
the unfortunate and erring, and even for the guilty. The most 
remarkable manifestation he has made of himself to man is in 
his purpose of merey toward such; and He who spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, would certainly have us 
care for those in special danger of being led into sin, or who have 
already overstepped the limits of propriety and virtue; and it is 
a short-sighted and erroneous view which leads us to suppose he 
cares less for the child than the man. He with whom one day iz 
as a thousand years sees the child already in his fullness of years 
and maturity of character. To Him, childhood and youth are 
vanity only as their precious opportunities are perverted ard lost. 
He understands, as none other can, how unspeakably precious 
these opportunities are; and he would have us labor to prevent 
their perversion by those who, unfortunately, are placed in cir- 
cumstances of peculiar temptation. “Take these,” he would say 
to us, “and teach them how to live; take them and train them 
up for me.” Thus, to care for these children is clearly a duty we 
owe to them, to society and to God. 

But my theme requires me to notice this work as a christian 
duty. And there is a propriety in this. Christianity is eminently 
a reformatory system. It was in the purpose to reform and save a 
corrupt and guilty world it had its origin. God looked down 
upon the earth and saw that the wickedness of man was great; 
and in the yearnings of infinite love exclaimed: ‘“‘ How shall I 
give thee up?” From this divine compassion for man sprang 
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the great remedial scheme. Originating in dove, it was planned 
in infinite wisdom. He who had said, “let us make man,” and 
who knew what was in him— knew all his capabilities of good 
and evil — knew all his motives to action, the most secret springs 
of his inmost being, — knew the depths to which he had sunken 
and the arts by which he had been beguiled,—knew the 
heights of holiness to which he might be raised, and the means 
best adapted to his elevation, — He in whom are hid all the treas- 
ures of wisdom, again said, “let us redeem man.” Assigning 
to christianity such an origin, we cannot but anticipate that it 
will be adapted to the reformation of man; and such, certainly, 
is the fact. In all its spirit and system of truth, and in all its 
applications of the truth to the hearts and consciences of men, 
it is most perfectly adapted to this end; its whole spirit is that of 
good-will to men; it is in profound sympathy with the unfortunate 
and guilty; it weeps at the tomb of virtue, and breathes hope 
into the despairing; it has warning for the obstinate, and exceed- 
ingly great and precious promises for the penitent. It “reproves, 
rebukes and exhorts, with all long-suffering and doctrine.” 
Nor is its doctrine the least of its retormatory influences. Sym- 
pathy, sentiment and affection are all good, and in these it 
abounds; but man must have truth —truth which can touch and 
quicken every power of the soul—which can go down to its 
utmost depths and reveal to it its profoundest wants and awaken 
aspirations for its highest good; «id such truths christianity has. 
It recognizes every fact of human condition and destiny, and 
sweeps the whole domain of the soul with the all-searching eye of 
omniscience. For every power and susceptibility of humanity, 
for every want and aspiration, it has its appropriate truth. Never 
was there an utterance in which there was more profound philoso- 
phy, or truth of fact, than in the prayer and declaration of Christ : 
“ Sanctify through thy truth; thy word is truth.” 

And in harmony with the spirit and teaching of christianity 
was the life of its founder. Whatever diversity of opinion there 
may be in reference to the person of Christ, there can be no ques- 
tion that, by both precept and ractice, he h Ids the first rank 
anong moral reformers. Ue himseif proclaims his mission to be, 
“to seek and to save the lost.” And sublimely consistent with 
this purpose was his whole life. To the work of saving men from 
their errors and evil ways, he devoted himself with a constancy 
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and self-denial which know no parallel. Cheerfully relinquishing 
the ordinary comforts of life, to an extent which warranted him in 
saying, “the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay his head” (not in the spirit 
of an anchorite, for he knew how to enjoy lite, but in the spirit of 
a true reformer, denying himself that he might the better advance 
the interests of others), he went forth to his life’s work. In the 
temple, by the wayside, on the mountain, on the sea, everywhere, 
as opportunity permitted, he instructed the ignorant, reproved 
the wayward, encouraged the desponding and, by all the winning 
arts of love, as well as by the restraints of authority, he sought 
to lead men into a life of truth and purity. Nor did he over- 
look the children. ‘Suffer them,” said he to his followers, 
not yet possessed of his spirit nor understanding the design of his 
mission, and who were shocked at the impertinence of those who 
would obtrude children upon his attention — “suffer them to 
come unto me, and forbid them not;” and in sweet simplicity it 
is added, “and he took them in his arms and blessed them.” And 
we all remember how, at the memorable interview on the sea-side, 
after his resurrection, he said to his erring but penitent disciple, 
with an emphasis he could never have forgotten, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.” 

In view of the origin of christianity, its reformatory spirit and 
agencies, and the example of its founder, it is manifestly a chris- 
tian duty to care for the class of children of which we are speak- 
ing. For those accepting christianity, not to do it is grossly 
inconsistent. It is practically to deny both Chris: and his teach- 
ing. So he regards it. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
the least of these,” Christ represents himself as saying in the day 
of final reckoning — and of the “these” certainly are neglected 
and exposed children — “ ye did it not to me.” 

The discussion of the modes in which this duty is to be per- 
formed is hardly embraced in the subject assigned me, and these 
may perhaps be more properly considered in the deliberations of 
the congress than in a sabbath discourse; and yet there is one 
question so intimately connected with personal responsibilities 
and duty that I cannot justify myself in neglecting altogether 
to notice it in this connection. The question is this: How shall 
this work—this labor of love—be performed? By individual 
effort ? by voluntary associations? or by government? Could its 
performance be secured by individual effort, this, without doubt, 
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would be the preferable method. Personai charity is always to 
be preferred to that which is associated, and especially to public 
charity. Its moral effect is incomparably greater. It brings the 
giver and recipient within the sphere of sympathetic influence, 
and thus awakens and develops some of the noblest, as well as 
the most amiable, traits of character, as no associated or public 
charity can. This is especially true, when benevolence seeks to 
benefit others through the agency of personal influence 
agency indispensable in the work of reform. To attempt this 
through a third party is like iuterposing an insulator between the 
poles of a galvanic battery. Palm must meet palm, heart must 
meet heart. The spirit, chilled by neglect or palsied by crime, 
must be stirred and quickened by the warm pulsations of love. 
The soul, weak in its aspirations for what is good, and borne down 
by its evil propensities, must needs link itself to that which is 
strong. Hand must join hand, soul must grapple with soul, in 
this life struggle; for it is to pluck life out of the jaws of death 
that these efforts are put forth ; and every sympathy and affection by 
which souls take hold of and influence each other is needed for its 


an 


acculuplishment. 

Speaking of this work as a christian duty, it may be allowed 
me to say, that this use of personal influence is one of the vital 
principles of christianity. Individuality, personal interest and 
affection, suffering and effort for others, with personal submission 
and trust, gratitude and love, in those receiving the benefit, make 
up the gospel. Christ not only dies for the race, but for every 
man; to each individual a measure of tle Spirit is given, and to 
every struggling soul there is a real presence of the Divine Restorer 
encouraging and strengthening; and in Him must each trust by 
an act of personal faith. to secure the full benefits of his mission 
of mercy. “Lo, I am with you always” —“ He that believeth in 
me shall not perish,” are Christ’s own words, and point clearly to the 
beneficent agency of this personal presence and influence in the 
work of lifting up and saving the fallen. But the most wonderful 
fact in the gospel scheme, the one which, more than all others, 
floods this subject with light, is that clothing of the divine in 
humanity —the taking by Christ of our nature, with all its infirmi- 
ties, and the entering into all forms of human experience, that, as 
the merciful high priest of humanity, he might be touched with the 
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feeling of our infirmities, and know how to succor and deliver the 
tempted. Here is wisdom, profound as the love it guides. 

With such light to guide us, we may safely conclude that, in the 
work of reform, that system is best, other things being the same, 
which sires the largest amount of direct personal influence. 
This of course is accomplished by individual effort; and, were 
there enough of true christian philanthropy diffused through 
society, with but few exceptions no other method would be 
required. Paradoxical as it may sound, while christianity has 
given rise to most or all of our eleemosynary institutions, it will 
in the end be their destruction. In form some may continue, but 
not as public charities. Private benevolence will rejoice to min- 
ister to each and all as need requires; but that time is not yet. 
For the present, and it is to be feared for a long time yet to come, 
individual effort and liberality will accomplish but a small part of 
what needs to be done. Multitudes, even of the children of whom 
we have been speaking (those deprived of or neglected by their 
parents) who have fallen into vagrancy and perhaps crime, 
and whose forlorn condition appeals most touchingly and powerfully 
to all the better feelings of the heart, will find no kind hand stretched 
out for their rescue. These, each of whom ought to find a home 
in some kind family, but do not, must be cared for by society. 
The question whether they should be placed in institutions under 
the control of voluntary associations or of the government, I will 
not here discuss. Perhaps, for the present, both of these classes of 
institutions are needed. In the former the element of personal 
influence can undoubtedly be more largely introduced, and 
more efficiently, because more naturally, employed ; while institu- 
tions under the control of the government can compel the attend- 
ance of a class which the others might not be able to reach. 

But whether any particular one or all of these methods be 
employed, the proper caring for these outcast children is itself a 
subject which deserves the earnest attention of the entire commnu- 
nity; and in proportion to the interest felt will be the efficiency 
of any method which may be adopted. 

Heretofore this subject has not received the attention it deserves. 
The blind, the deaf and the idiotie are kindly and liberally cared 
for. And this is right. But how few think of these outcast and 
vagrant children, pining in want and surrounded with temptations 
to crime. For these are usually the frown and rebuff; and yet 
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their claim upon our sympathy and aid is stronger than that even 
of the deaf or blind. Their misfortune involves more of the 
moral; it strikes deeper into the soul; their highest interests 
are more imperiled. And so, properly to interest ourselves in their 
behalf, requires a higher form of benevolence. The sight of those 
deprived of their senses, or maimed, at once awakens our pity, 
and inclines us to offer them aid. But most do not as readily 
recognize moral infirmities, nor feel so deeply for those suffering 
from their effects. And yet not to feel and care for such is to 
miss one of the highest and most ennobling motives cf life. 
Hence we owe it to ourselves, as well as to the children, to 
interest ourselves in their behalf. In caring for them, we are work- 
ing out most efficiently our own highest good. We are lifting 
ourselves out of the mire of a short-sighted and groveling selfish- 
ness, into a benevolence, intelligent and pure—a_ benevolence 
which links us to angels and to God — which makes us partakers 
of the divine nature, and will assuredly make us inheritors of the 
promises. We cannot afford to neglect them. All our highest 
interests are bound up in this and other like works of mercy. 

And so, too, we owe it to our common humanity. O! how has 
the bright- gold become dim, how has the crown fallen from the 
head, when human beings, bone of the same bone and flesh of 
the same flesh — hrethren — can cease to care for each other, and 
especially to sympathize with and care for those upon whom has 
fallen the shadow of a great misfortune. We need to bestir our- 
selves and find a higher level — the higher plane of an earnest and 
impartial love. 

We owe it to our religion. We area christian people; and if 
christianity teaches any duty, it is that of caring for those who 
need our aid. And who need it more than these children? Let 
us by ‘hus caring for them show our faith by our works, and best 
commend the religion we revere and love to those who are with- 
out it. Christianity, if we accept it, has this just claim upon us; if 
we have its spirit, the claim will be cheerfully and heartily met. 

We owe it to our country. In what consists the true glory of a 
;evple? In material monuments? In wealth? In numbers? In 
works of art and literature? In military prowess, or the achieve- 
inents of science? These all have their significance, and of some 
of them a nation may well be proud. But there is a glory that 
excelleth. They all pale in the presence of true works of benevolence. 
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A nation is performing a grander act when liberating its slaves, than 
when conquering a people; when educating its poor, than when 
crowning its heroes. Who most honors his race? Alexander or 
Paul? Tamerlane or Xavier? Napoleon or Howard? Welling- 
ton or Wilberforce? Joan of Are or Florence Nightingale? 
Christ feeding the hungry, weeping over Jerusalem and dying on 
Calvary, is the sublimest event in this world’s history. Good- 
ness is the truest greatness, and works of mercy the noblest acts. 

And, lastly, by the highest of all motives, we owe it to Him 
who hath bought us, whose servants we are, and whom to serve 
should be our greatest joy; and to whom be the glory of all the 
good done on earth and in heaven, both now and for ever. 
Amen. 
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XXXIX. Procrreprnes anv Discussions. 


By J. G. ADEL, of Ohio, Official Reporter of the Body. 


Firsr Day. 
Wednesday, October 12, 1870. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The organization of the congress having been effected, as here- 
tofore reported, Dr. Wrnzs, corresponding secretary of the prison 
association of New York, having been called upon for a paper, said: 
Mr. President, I am sorry to be obliged, at this early stage of our 
proceedings, to offer an apology, instead of submitting a paper. J 
had the honor of having two subjects assigned ne by the committee 
of arrangements — one on the question of an international peniten- 
tiary congress, the other on the present outlook of prison discipline 
in America. The first of these essays I have prepared; the other 
it has been impossible for me to overtake, pressed as I have been 
of late with other duties. I therefore ask the permission of the 
congress to offer a few zmpromptu remarks on the topic assigned 
for the present hour. I will afterward write out a short paper on 
the subject, so that it may be inserted in our transactions. 

[The reporter omits the extemporaneous remarks of Dr. Wiyzs, 
as he understands they will be embodied in his essay. ] 

For the paper of Dr. Wuvyzs, see page 15. 

Braprorp K. Prircz, D. D., chaplain of the New York house 
of refuge, read a paper under the following title: A General View 
of Preventive and Reformatory Institutions in the United States. 

For Dr. Prrrce’s paper, see page 21. 

Epwarp L. Pierce, secretary of the Massachusetts board of state 
charities, said that there was a difference in reformatories as to the 
restraint put upon the inmates; for instance, in the Westborough 
reformatory, in Massachusetts, not taking into consideration two 
or three families on the farm from which boys can run away, the 
rest of the institution is substantially walled in, while in the 
Indiana reform school, which seemed to work very well, he 
believed many of the boys could run away at any moment, and 
yet they did not. The same system was practised in New Jersey. 
He desired to know which of the two systems was productive of the 
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best results. Again, complaints were made by people who took 
girls from reformatories, because they were not better trained to 
perform domestic duties. Employers found the girls well trained in 
arithmetic, geography and the like, but they did not give satisfac- 
tion in regard to household work. The difticulty which presented 
itself to his mind was, that in institutions where they had a hundred 
or more girls, there was but little for each one to do, and when they 
went out to work and had to attend to the kitchen, chamber work, 
etc., they found the work much harder, and a great deal more of it to 
do than they had in the institution, in consequence of which they 
became dissatisfied. He felt at a loss tosuggest any remedy for 
this, but would like to hear the suggestions of others. 

Mr. Corrmy, of Indiana, begged to say, on behalf of the Indiana 
house of refuge, that the gentleman was mistaken on one point. 
They did not profess to govern the boys without restraint, and 
they did not allow them to run away whenever they pleased. It 
was simply the difference between the restraint of walls and bars 
and restraint by moral power. 

The Rev. Tuomas K. Frssenpsn, secretary of the board of trust- 
ees of the Connecticut industrial reform school for girls, regarded 
the work to be done by girls as one of the most vital questions con- 
nected with the management of such aninstitution. It is said that 
paying work is a very small matter compared with the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral development of the girls. While he admitted 
that, he felt convinced that in Connecticut they could have no hold 
upon the people, unless they could have the girls do some remu- 
nerative work that would prepare them for honorable employment 
when they left the institution. 

The Rev. Maxcus Amus, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
girls’ industrial school, said they found no necessity for idle- 
ness on the part of the girls in their institution. Their time was 
entirely employed in domestic labor, attendance on school and 
necessary recreation. He thought girls in our reformatory institu- 
tions should be constantly occupied in such a way as to prepare 
them for the duties of life. At their institution they had a much 
greater demand than they could supply for girls at domestic ser- 
vice. If they were trained to do house work, knitting, sew- 
ing and laundry work well, they could easily get good situations. 
They were well prepared for the duties of wives and mothers We 
place our girls, said he, alternately, in the kitchen, the chamber, 
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and the sewing department, and give them a great deal of laundry 
work to do; and, in addition, we give them suitable work for sale 
in the way of ec making paper boxes, or something of that 
kind, to keep them employed. So far as his observation extended, 
there was nothing that would better fit them for usefulness and 
for honorable positions in life, than to be we" trained in domestic 
labor and the art of sewing. 

Mr. Z. R. Brockway, superintendent of the Detroit house of 
correction, said that statistics showed that over 80 per cent of the 
inmates of our prisons were laborers and servants. Was there 
nothing that would fit them for a higher grade in society, and 
give them a higher moral culture, than mere domestic labor ? 

Mr. Amrs, of Massachusetts, said that a small percentage might, 
he thought, be fitted fur teachers in our public schools, and some 
had in this vocation commended themselves to the confidence of 
the public; but this percentage was small in comparison with the 
whole number, and the great majority perhaps could not be fitted 
for such a responsible position. Others had entered upon various 
trades in shops and mills. There was a great demand in his part 
of the country for their labor in the mills, and good wages were 
paid, but the influences were not always good; therefore, they 
avoided placing their girls there, and, as far as possible, tried to 
get them good homes in families; not that they should always 
remain as servants in families, but it would be a stepping stone, 
an open door, as it were, to families of their own. 

Mr. J. A. Foors, of Ohio, thought this question had been settled 
in the Ohioreform farm school. In that institution, while there was 
supervision of the members, there was a large amount of influence 
brought to bear upon the inmates, which made them feel that the 
institution was giving them a chance to become something in the 
world; so that, though the worst classes of boys were brought 
there, there was very little disposition to leave. On one occasion, 
he said, a Mr. Osborn, of St. Louis, came there to visit the institu- 
tion, ae after looking around, came to him and said: “ How is 
this? I see your inmates here, apparently unrestrained ; they go 
roaming all around where they please; do they not run away? 
He was assured that they very seldom tried to escape, though Mr. 
Howe, the superintendent, frequently intrusted them with a horse 
and buggy to go to Lancaster, a distance of six miles, and return, 
and he helieved the best way was to trust them. The boys had 
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heen invited to Lancaster to take a game of base ball, and nobody 
went with them, yet they all returned at the right time. That 
was not all; they had beaten all the base ball clubs around there. 
He helieved there was something in the system which would keep 
the boys as they could be not kept by bars and bolts. 

Mr. J. H. Tatcorr, superintendent of the Providence reform 
school, said that in their institution thev used bars and locks for 
the restraint of their inmates, yet one of them who had brought 
him to the depot when he started for Cincinnati, went promptly 
back to his bars and locks. They let them attend fourth of July 
eelebrations and similar gatherings in a body, and they uniformly 
returned at the appointed time, thongh there was no officer present 
with them. He thonght bars and bolts a necessity for their institu- 
tion and many others, but there might he a plan found to overcome 
this necessity. During his whole connection with the Provi- 
dence institution, extending over a period of fourteen or fifteen 
years, he had never known a single violation of the trust reposed 
in the inmates. 

The girls were employed in domestic work in the institution, 
and there being so many less of them than of the boys, they had 
all they could do in the way of keeping the clothing, bedding and 
other arrangements of the house in proper order. They hada 
constant demand for these girls in families, and all that had gone 
out into good families had remained, or were filling homes of their 
own with honor; so that they felt that their labor had accom- 
plished much good. 


Letters were received from the directors of the city work-house 
from the young men’s library association, from the young men’s 
christian association, from the secretary of the Cincinnati house of 
refuge, from the superintendent of the Cincinnati union bethel, 
from the president of the Cincinnati industrial exposition of manu- 
factures, products and arts, from the president of the children’s 
home, from the trustees of the Longview lunatic asylum, inviting 
the members of the congress to visit their various institutions. 


The above invitations were, on motion, accepted by the congress, 
with thanks to the institutions and bodies by which they had been 
sent. 
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The following communication was also received: 


Crry or Cincinnati, Counc, CHAMBER, 
October 12, 1870. 


To the President of the National Convention on Prisons and 
Reformatory Institutions : 


Sir — The sub-committee appointed by the general committee 
of arrangements, very respectfully tender the members of the 
convention a cordial invitation to visit the public institutions of 
the county and city, on Saturday, October 15th. Carriages will be 
in waiting at the hall door at 9 o’clock a. m. 

Very respectfully, 
PAUL REINIEIN, 
A. E. JONES, 
CHARLES THOMAS. 


This invitation was also accepted, and the thanks of the con- 
gress voted to the citizens of Cincinnati, for the liberal provision 
thus made for the entertainment and gratification of the members. 

The congress then adjourned until 3 o’clock, Pp. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention re-assembled at 3 p. m., and resumed the discus- 
sion on the comparative merits of the family and congregate sys- 
tems in juvenile reformatories. 

Mr. W. R. Lrxcoty, superintendent of the Baltimore house of 
refuge, thought that if they understood the two systems better, 
they would come nearer together. Some appeared to think 
that the children were under no restraint in reformatories conducted 
on the family system, and that they were allowed to come together 
as in their own families at home; but such was not the fact. It 
was true that, in the family system, boys were allowed together 
where their duties called them, without a special oversight; and so 
it was in institutions that were conducted on the congregate plan, 
where locks and bolts were in use. Said he: In the institution of 
which I have charge we are walled in, and have our locks and bolts; 
but at the same time our boys—at least a portion of them —run 
free and unrestrained, like any farmer’schildren. They go after our 
supplies; take our carriages and go for our managers; visit their 
friends, sometimes for a day or two, sometimes for two or three 
weeks. We have also to-day six boys attending our state normal 
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school, going there every morning and returning every evening, 
learning the profession of teaching. Five out of seven of our 
teachers were formerly pupils in our institution. I am inclined to 
believe that we have as many boys in our institution that can be 
safely trusted at large as ean be found in any institution in the 
country, though conducted on the family system. 

Now, the question comes up, which is the better way — to take 
these boys into an institution where we have locks and bolts to 
restrain them, or shall we restrain them by moral walls — by the 
surveillance of officers? I aim free to say that, were I to-day 
allowed to choose my location and my officers, I weuld prefer tlie 
family system in a modified form; but if compelled to take our 
managers and our location, I would choose the congregate system, 
for we could do nothing with the former system in the city. 

Mr. Pierce, of Massachusetts, thought it was important to know 
how long children should be kept in these reformatories. Some 
had an idea that they should be kept there a few weeks or months ; 
others that they should be kept there for years. The majority of 
girls who had been in their institution had remained, on an aver- 
age, about two years. He was sorry to say that many of then, 
when they went out, partook of the proud nature of our American 
women, and did not wish to take hold of household work; but, said 
he, we are obliged to meet this difficulty, and endeavor to set before 
them the dignity of labor; and I believe the highest position woman 
can oceupy is that of wife and mother. 

Rev. Auaustus Woopsury, of Rhode Island, read a paper on 
Prison Discipline in Denmark, communicated by Fr. Bruty, 
inspector of prisons in that country. 

For Mr. Bruwn’s paper, see page 117. 

Dr. Wines, of New York, read a paper on the Proper Purpose 
of Prison Discipline, by Sir Jonn Bowrrne, of England. 

For Sir Joun’s paper, see page 75. 

Dr. Hatcn, superintendent of the Connecticut state reform school, 
said: I would like to have Dr. Waves answer the question whether 
it is true that the English believe the American people think too 
inuch of making the labor of prisoners pecuniarily profitable 2 

Dr. Wines: That, I think, is the impression on the minds of the 
English people generally, though not of all. 

Dr. Haton: Is it true that we do try to make too much money 
out of our prisoners ? 
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Dr. Wives: I think there is too much regard had to money- 
making, and that a main object seems to be to make prisons popular 
in this way. Iam sure that there is nota tithe of the attention 
given to reformation which that object ought to receive. 

Dr. Harcn: I would ask Dr. Wiyuzs if the highest financial 
results are incompatible with the highest inoral results ? 

Dr. Wines: I think the Adghest financial results are incompati- 
ble with the Azghest moral results. I believe that prisons can be 
made self-sustaining, and at the same time reformatory; and all 
the more reformatory because they are self-sustaining; but that 
they may be made profitable to the state as money-making agen 
cies, I do not believe; and if they could be, it is my opinion- that 
it would not be wise to put them to such a use. 

Gen, Pirssury, of New York: I believe, Mr. President, that 
the highest pecuniary results are compatible with the highest 
objects we have in view in taking care of our convicts. I think 
that there is a morality in making the prisoner feel that he must 
earn enough to pay for his own bread, and to pay me for taking 
care of him. 

Dr. Wotrr, of Clinton prison, New York, said that from his 
eaperience, he believed that the highest moral results and the 
greatest amount of money from prisons were incompatible. In 
the prison with which he was connected, eighty-five per cent of all 
those from the age of seventeen to twenty-five had been either in 
the refuge or the Albany penitentiary, the great majority of them 
in the latter, under the very benign influence of Mr. Pilsbury. 
They had five hundred men to-day in Clinton prison, generally 
men who had led hard lives, and ont of the five hundred only two 
hundred were able to perform labor, and the two hundred were 
compelled to work to keep the five hundred, to clothe them, feed 
them, etc.; therefore it was perfectly impossible to make that 
prison pay. 

Gen. Pmszury: It may be true, as the gentleman said, that of 
those between the ages he mentioned, a large proportion have 
been in the Albany penitentiary. If so, they were those who 
have been sent there for very short periods; for thirty, sixty or 
ninety days, probably ; not long enough, if there was any good 
moral influence there, to bring it to bear upon them. The labor 
derived from prisoners aids greatly in bringing other influences to 
bear that operate for their good. Officers of other prisons visit 
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our prison and ask: “Is this a ‘paying institution?” “ Yes.” 
“Do your men earn enough to make the improvements?” “ Yes.” 
“Well, we do not think the earning of money is of much account ; 
we think it better to look to their moral welfare.” But when I 
visit the institutions managed by those gentlemen, I am unable to 
discover that any better moral results are obtained by allowing 
their prisoners to work part of their time, and to be idle the other 
part. I have yet to learn that the prison in the northern part of 
our state, represented by the gentleman who preceded me, has 
obtained any moral results that would not have been attainable if 
the prisoners had been able to defray the entire expenses of the 
institution. 

Dr. Norrr thought that General Pilsbury had some advant- 
ages over other prisons in regard to money-making, because he 
received one or two hundred prisoners per annum, for each of 
whom he received one dollar and twenty-five cents per week for 
board, and besides that, he kept all the able-bodied men in his 
prison and sent him (Dr. Wolff) all the lame and halt. 

General Prispury said that he received a dollar and quarter 
for those sentenced in the surrounding counties for short terms, 
less than six months, and also for the United States prisoners sent 
from Washington. Of the latter, there were less than one hundred. 
It, was not true that he had the selection of his men, as the gentle- 
man had intimated, and that the less able-bodied were sent up to 
him. Some years since, the legislature passed laws allowing the 
judges of a large portion of the state to send prisoners — who had 
committed state prison offences and were sentenced for five years — 
to Albany, without any charge to the state; he had received and 
kept them, and expected to continue to do so. 

Question by a member: Do the prisoners in the Albany peni- 
tentiary earn a sufficient amount to cover the expenses of the 
institution ? 

General Piussury: They more than pay the expenses, including 
the amount paid on account of prisoners received from outside the 
limits of Albany county. But Albany penitentiary should not 
be compared with state prisons that receive no prisoners for less 
than six months, and very few on sentences as short as that. Three- 
fourths of those received at his institution were sentenced for less 
than six months; if he had no pay for these, it would be a draw- 
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back, because their labor could not be made remunerative in so 
short a period. 

Mr. Pierce, of Massachusetts, had visited the western peniten- 
tiary in Pennsylvania last winter, where the congregate system 
was now in operation. The separate system had been given up in 
western Pennsylvania, and probably would not last long in eastern 
Pennsylvania, because they could not long maintain any system in 
this country that did not pay. When there was a proposition tu 
take a contract, the first question asked was, “ What is the disci- 
pline o. this prison ?” the second, “ What is the average length of 
the term of imprisonment?” Certainly, good discipline in a prison 
was one of the best means of inculecating good moral principles. 
The great difficulty was experienced in the case of those sentenced 
for a period of thirty or sixty days, who were commonly vagrants and 
street-walkers. There must be a considerable length of sentence to 
attain the best results. Attention must be given to education, 
morality and religious instruction, not only on Sunday, but on 
week days. This would probably take an hour a day for three 
days of the week; but he held that the prisoner that had had that 
hour for the three days would work more and better in the hours 
of labor than without it. So it seemed to him that the best pecun- 
iary results were consistent with the best moral results. 

Governer Baxer, of Indiana, did not believe in the doctrine 
that the best moral results were compatible with the highest 
pecuniary results; he believed, however, that satisfactory pecun- 
iary results were compatible with the best moral results. He 
had no idea that juvenile reformatories would ever be made self- 
sustaining. 

Rev. A. G. Brurs, secretary of the Ohio board of public chari- 
ties, thought there was an infelicity in the use of the term heghest. 
He presumed that the gentlemen all meant that satisfactory pecun- 
iary results were compatible with the highest moral interest of 
the prisoners. From his observation, he thought these institutions 
could be made to more than defray the actual expenses if properly 
managed, and if the profits were devoted to the improvement of 
the institutions, the moral influevces would thereby be increased, 
and the character we desire would be formed in the men who 
were performing the labor. There was no loss in taking half an 
hour a day for moral instruction; on the contrary, the men would 
do just as much labor in the day if a half hour or over an entire 
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hour were taken for moral and intéllectual training, as if it were 
not. Again, if the men were aware that a portion of the profits 
of their labor would acerue to them, it would have the effect to make 
them more industrious. 

Dr. Wines: The question which started this discussion was put 
to me thus: “Do you think that the highest pecuniary results are 
compatible with the highest moral results of prison management v2 
I answered in the negative, and I still hold to thet vie. I think 
my friend who had the floor last hit the nail on the head, when he 
said that the difficulty arises ont of the use of the word “ highest.” 
I take the negative of this question for this among other reasons : 
we have not begun to approach the value and the potency, in the 
moral reformation of prisoners, of a well-devised and skillfully 
applied system of rewards for industry and geners! good conduct. 
We have madea good beginning in this directiun by the enact- 
ment of what are known as commutation laws, whereby the pris- 
oner, by industry and general good conduct during his sentence, may 
abbreviate the term of his imprisonment. This is the most impor- 
tant advance in prison discipline made within the last quarter of a 
century, for there is nothing so sweet to the imprisoned as liberty. 

But the principle of encouragement by rewards needs a broader, 
wiser, steadier application than it has hitherto received. Not less, 
perhaps indeed more, potent will be the introduction into our 
penal legislation and prison discipline of the principle of allowing 
prisoners to share in the earnings which they produce. What is 
the testimony of experience on this point? What do men say 
who have tested the principle ¢ Colonel Montesinos, in his 
remarkable experiment in prison discipline at Valencia, in Spain, 
testifies that the labor which he could not get out of the prisoners 
by the utmost severity of punishment and the utmost persistency 
in applying it, he readily obtained by giving them a moderate 
personal interest in the proceeds of their labor. He introduced 
into his prison forty-three distinct trades, and gave the prisoners 
a choice as to which of them they would learn. He allowed them, 
if my memory is not at fault, from a fourth toa half of what 
they earned, according to their industry and moral deportment. 
Yet in giving them that large proportion, he did not call for a 
dollar out of the treasury of the state. He defrayed the entire 
current expenses of the institution, made all needed improvements 
in the buildings, erected workshops, etc., etce., out of the earnings 
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left after paying the prisoners their share. And what is more to 
the point, he succeeded in reforming his men; for during the last 
three years of his administration, not a man came back who had 
been subjected to its discipline. 

And what has been the experience of Count Sollohub, the able 
director of the great industrial prison at Moscow, Russia? He 
also has introduced a variety of trades into his prison, and gives the 
prisoners the option of learning whichever they will. His institu- 
tion is not a success financially, but it is morally, in a pre-eminent 
degree. He says that it is difficult to find a man who has been 
through his prison that has returned to crime; but that all through 
the country, in every village, are found those who are earning an 
honest living through the practice of the trades they had learned 
in prison. 

Now the point I make is this: the abbreviation of sentences 
and the participation of prisoners in their earnings, to the degree 
necessary to make the reformatory element most effective, together 
with other encouragements to be held out in a complete and ade- 
quate system of rewards, will of necessity so diminish the income 
from prison labor available for prison uses, that the pecuniary 
profits to the cnstetution cannot be as great as if reformatory results 
were ignored; and consequently the Azghest pecuniary results are 
incompatible with the Azghest moral results; which was the point 
to be proved. 

But I make another point. “To whatever is made, in any given 
ease, the primary aim of prison administration, the thought and 
energy of the administrators will be mainly given; and whatever 
end is made thus prominent in the plans and efforts of the man- 
agers will natually be attained in largest measure. Now what, 
as a matter of fact, 2s the supreme aim of prison management in 
our country? Is it not tinancial success, if not to the exclusion 
of, at least in preference to, all others, including reformatory: aims ? 
There cannot be a doubt of it. Money being at present highest 
in its practical claims, to that our strength is given, in that our 
chief success is achieved. If ever the happy day arrives, when 
reformation shall become chief in our thought and effort, our 
greatest harvest will be gathered on that field; and our financial 
success, though it may and, as I believe, will be sufficient to meet 
all expenses, it will not be, as is now the case in some of our pris- 
ons, such as to leave a surplus of earnings on the balance sheet. 
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Whence it follows that the Aeghest pecuniary results are not com 
patible with the highest reformatory results; which was the con: 
clusion reached by my former argument. 

It is no answer to this to say that those prisons which now real- 
ize the largest incomes from the labor of their inmates are equally 
successful with the others in their reformatory results. I readily 
grant this; but the concession amounts to nothing. Why? 
Because the prisons which fail to realize a profit from the labor of 
their inmates are just as eager to make money, and pursue that 
object just as supremely, as those which do; but they fail in their 
object, either from lack of financial ability or because too many of 
those who have the handling of the money are more anxious to 
enrich themselves than they are to economize for the state. To 
reformation, if they think of it all, they give but an occasional 
and passing thought; while all their energies are bent to public 
gain or private interest through the labor of their inmates as the 
instrument. What reformatory fruits can be looked for in prisons 
thus conducted, however far they may fall short of self-support? 
But when we see two prisons or, better still, a score of them, 
managed with equal ability, sincerity and zeal—the one-half in 
the interest of finance and the other in that of reformation — and 
we can gather up and compare the results of years of work in 
these two directions, we shall be able to form a judgment which, 
being founded on experience, will be worth something, as regards 
the question before us. Tull then, experience, in this country and 
on this point, is a nonentity ; and any inferences professing to be 
drawn from it are as airy and baseless as itself. 

There is still another point which I desire to make, and which 
appears to me not unimportant. The great end to be kept in view 
in the infliction of public punishment is the moral amendment of 
the criminal, so that he may return to society a safe and useful 
citizen — his proclivity to crime eradicated, and the love of indus- 
try and virtue implanted in its place. It is from this point of 
view that his labor, during his imprisonment, must be mainly con- 
sidered. Its supreme aim should be to educate him for liberty. It 
is this view that must control the choice of occupation for him, 
and pecuniary considerations— income to the establishment — 
should prevail only so far as the question relates to those occupa- 
tions which are equally promotive of that end. The future of the 
prisoner —and in that is also included the highest interest of the 
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community —is the decisive consideration. But this draws after 
it the consequence that, in selecting the occupation of the prisoner, 
some consideration must be paid to his peculiar aptitudes and 
abilities, and it further involves the introduction of a greater num- 
ber of industries than is now common, even in our largest prisons. 
I have already stated that Montesinos introduced forty-three trades 
into his prison of 1,000 inmates at Valencia. In the little kingdom 
of Denmark to-day — about half as large as the state of New 
York —the following industries are found to exist, viz.: weaving 
of cotton and linen, lace making, needle making, weaving of 
stockings, manufacture of crockery ware, manufacture of gloves, 
cork and bung cutting, brush making, cigar making, planing of 
wooden threads for matches and venetian blinds, manufacture of 
wooden blinds, weaving of cocoa fibres for floor carpets and mats, 
the making of swimming girdles, and a variety of others in addi- 
tion. Industries should be multiplied, not so much with reference 
to the immediate profit of the institution as to the ultimate profit 
of the state through the reformation of the criminal and _ his con- 
sequent ceasing to prey upon its citizens. The great point to be 
aimed at is, to give to the prisoner the power and the will to earn an 
honest living. Now, when this is the end, and this the method of 
pursuing it, it is hardly to be expected that there will be as much 
merchantable production as where that is made the primary aim. 

Still I am willing to modify, somewhat, what I have just 
said. I firmly believe that, under a system of prison discipline 
in which reformation is made the supreme aim — and to that I 
regard it as indispensable that a considerable proportion of their 
earnings should be allotted to the prisoners—even though the 
labor is regarded chiefly as an instrument of reform and the indns- 
tries are adjusted upon that principle, more money will be realized 
than upon‘the present plan. Therefore, on one condition, I am 
ready to grant that the highest financial results «re compatible 
with the highest moral results ; that is, if you count a// the money 
earned by the inmates of a reformatory prison as entering into that 
result. I repeat, that I believe that prisoners who are really 
undergoing the process of being reformed will earn more money 
than those who are not. But in my ideal prison, by no means a 
meagre share of those earnings should go to the prisoners them- 
selves; I have supposed, however, that the money so appropriated 
would not be included in the financial result. If you say “ Yes, it 
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will,” then I am with you, heart and soul; for I have no doubt 
that prisoners, filled with hope and cheered by the prospect of an 
honorable future, will work better and earn more than those who 
ave driven to labor by fear, and whose minds are, as a habit, either 
apathetic through despondency, or restive under the sense of 
restraint, or in a state of chronic irritation from the feeling, 
whether well or ill-founded, that they are the victims of a vengeful 
and vindictive treatment on the part of society. 

Wo. B. Corrs, M.D., warden of the state prison of West Vir- 
ginia, said that he vould speak from experience of the utility of 
allowing convicts a share in their earnings. One of the speakers 
(Rev. A. G. Byers) who had preceded him, had remarked that, if 
prisoners knew that they were to participate in their earnings, 
such knowledge would have a strong tendency to make them 
industrious. He could confirm that view from personal knowledge. 
He took charge of the West Virginia state penitentiary some six or 
eight months ago. To encourage the men to be industrious and, 
as a consequence (for he believed they went together), well-behaved, 
he informed them that if they would do three-fourths of the ordi- 
nary day’s work of a free laborer engaged in the same occupation, 
he would allow them the fruit of all they did beyond that. There 
was no further difficulty. His prisoners averaged each a full day’s 
work, three-fourths of the avails of which went to the state, and 
the other fourth to themselves; and the effect was every way most 
excellent. 

Congress adjourned till 74 Pp. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The congress re-assembled at 74 Pp. m., and was opened with 
singing by a quartette of ladies end gentlemen, with organ 
accompaniment. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Jerrrerys. 

Rev. A. M. Schoonmaxer, chaplain of Sing Sing prison, read 
a paper communicated by the Hon. Jouy W. Epmonns, of New 
York, on a Reformatory Prison Discipline. 

For Judge Epmonps’ paper, see page 165. 

A paper was then read on the Ideal of a true Prison System 
for a State, by Z. R. Brockway, superintendent of the Detroit 
house of correction. 

For Mr. Brockway’s paper, see page 38. 

Rev. A. Woopsury, of Rhode Island, thought that that point in 
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Mr. Brockway’s essay referring to a board of guardians deserved 
especial attention and approval. In the state of Rhode Island 
they had such a board, which had the entire government of the 
state prison, and there was also a board of state charities, which 
had control of the state farm; also a board of trustees of the 
reform school, which had control of that institution. All these 
boards were independent of the political government of the state. 

It was on the representations of the state prison board that the 
governor pardoned prisoners, the senate consenting. Thus the 
entire internal administration of the prison was in the hands of 
these guardians, and the plan had been tound to work admirably. 
The board of state charities had the management of cases of minor 
offences, such as drunkenness, vagrancy, disorderly conduct, ete. 

They had the power of shortening sentences when they thought 
best. The prison board had tried, with success, the idea suggested 
in the paper, in regard to education. After the labors of the day, 
they had an evening school, to which all the prisoners who desired 
were admitted. They were taught by the officers an hour or two, 
five days of the week. The ideal prison system, he thought, had 
been almost realized in Rhode Island. 

Hon. B. C. Hosss, of Indiana, considered the topics discussed 
in the paper of great importance. It seemed to him that the great 
objects to be aimed at might be reduced mainly to three. One was 
the element of productive labor; another, educational training ; 
and a third, the influence of vital, practical christianity. Neither 
of these objects conld be dispensed with, if we would succeed in 
reaching the point at which we should aim in prison discipline. 
He admired the thoroughness with which the whole subject had 
been treated in the paper read. He thought that the natural sci- 
ences, such as botany, mineralogy, philosophy, physiology, etc., 
might be profitably introduced into our prisons, and he believed 
they would have an influence in lifting up the minds of the pris- 
oners. The nobility, dignity and necessity of labor should be fixed 
in the soul, so that prisoners would go out with a true idea of man 
hood. Man, wherever found, in prison or elsewhere, was a social 
creature, and had a heart, and honor too, and you could reach him. 
It was by accident, sometimes, that men went to prison, and 
innocent men sometiines got there through false accusation, and the 
worst men never got there. The speaker gave an account of a 
recent visit to the southern Indiana prison and the excellent relig- 
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ious influences prevailing in that ‘institution, where a sabbath 
school and a prayer meeting were regularly kept up by the inmates, 
and where he found those who regarded (vir having been sent 
there as a work of Providence, in order to turn them from the 
error of their way. Where the influence of christianity could be 
brought in connection with labor and the study of the sciences, 
and the mind and heart were brought above the influence of lower 
things, we had an element implanted that would tend to prepare 
them for good citizenship and for after success. 

Hon. A. G. W. Carrmr, of Ohio, said he had been prosecuting 
attorney of Hamilton county for four years, and presiding judge 
of the court of common pleas for a period of ten years, during 
which time he must have sentenced nearly a thousand criminals to 
the penitentiary of this state, and out of all that number who had 
gone from the penitentiary by the expiration of their terms, or by 
executive clemency, he knew of but one man who had reformed, 
and, said he, of that one I was informed by a benevolent lady in 
the city of Columbus — Mrs. Janney —I will give her name, for 
she has been a noble laborer in a good cause. This prisoner, who 
was pardoned out for good conduct and character, was now a mis- 
sionary in the by-ways of the city of Philadelphia. He thought 
there was no practical reformation in the system of punishment 
practised in this whole country. He was firmly convinced, that 
the only true mode of punishment for criminals in a republican 
government like ours, was banishment or transportation. When 
men went off into anew country, they attained that self-respect which 
was necessary to reformation. If the United States had Vancouver’s 
Island, or some other place to which to banish its criminals, their 
reformation would be much more effectually accomplished. 

Hon. Henry Corprer, superintendent of the Alleghany county 
work-house, Pennsylvania, said he thought we could now easily 
settle this whole matter. Mr. Brockway, in his able paper, proved 
that seventy per cent of the criminals confined in the prisons of 
the United States were either foreigners or the children of foreign- 
ers. The gentleman who had just spoken thought the best way to 
get rid of the criminals was to export them. Now, Mr. President, 
J think all we need is, to have the congress of the United States 
pass a law prohibiting allimmigration of foreigners, and then pass 
another law requiring the different states to export all foreigners 
and descendants of foreigners within their limits to Vancouver’s 
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Island, or somewhere else. In that way, sir, you would get rid of 
nearly all the criminals, but you would, at the same time, I think, 
to a great extent, have depopulated the country. 

After the announcement of the programme for the next day, 
the congress adjourned until 9 a. M. 


Srconp Day. 


Thursday, October 18, 1870. 
MORNING SESSION. 

The congress re-assembled at 9 a. m., Governor Hayzs in the 
chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. C. C. Foors, of Michigan. 

Capt. M. L. Etprinen, of Massachusetts, read a paper prepared 
by the Hon. Rosrerr Prrman, of Massachusetts, on Terms ot Sen- 
tences — whether greater Equality for the same or similar Offences 
is desirable, and if so, how to be secured. 

For Judge Prrman’s paper, see page 95 

Dr. Prerrce read a paper, by M. D. Hixt, Esq., of England, on 
the Objections incident to Sentences for a fixed Period. 

For Mr. Hitu’s paper, see page 105. 

Dr. A. 8. Wotrr, of New York, partly extemporized and partly 
read a paper on Sanitary Science in its Application to Prisons.* 

Mr. C. Remetty, of Ohio, begged to refer, for a moment, to the 
paper read by Mr. Brockway on the preceding evening. He 
thought the plan of appointing prison guardians for the state a 
good one, and indeed absolutely necessary. Under the present 
system, political power had too much to do in the appointment of 
prison officers, but under the arrangement of a board of guard- 
ians, this evil, he thought, would be effectually done away with. 

Mr. Burnnam WarpweE tt, lately warden of the state prison of 
Virginia, now superintendent of the state farm, Rhode Island, 
spoke of the injustice of the sentences which were often given by 
the courts. In the Virginia penitentiary, while he was at its head, 
there was a man who had been sentenced sixteen years tor stealing 
a horse valued at forty-five dollars; while another, who knowingly 
bought a stolen horse valued at two hundred dollars, was senteneed 


* The Committee on Publication regret to announce that, owing to the sickness 
of several members of his family since the adjournment of the congress— in the 
case of one of whom the disease had a fatal termination — Dr. WouFr has not been 
able to put his paper into a form in which he feels willing to submit it to the public. 
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six years. In reference to pardons, he said that it often happened 
that the most unworthy obtained them. But it was quite different 
in the institution over which he now presided. It was under the 
contre] of a board of directors who dared to do right, and who 
released only those whom they knew to be deserving and worthy. 
None knew so well who deserved a continuation of punishment, 
and who were worthy of pardon, as a competent and upright board 
of directors or guardians ; and he was in favor of the adoption of 
the plan recommended by Mr. Brockway. 

Mr. Pierce, of Massachusetts, referring to the paper of Judge 
Pitman, said that in his state there was great inequality in the 
sentences. Some time since a man was sentenced to their state 
prison a year and a half for killing his wife: if he had stolen 
$1,000 in five-twenty bonds, he would have got three years. 

Gov. Hatnzs, of New Jersey, said: The difficulty in solving this 
question arises from the fact that no general rule for terms of sen- 
tence can be established. Intent is the gist of crime. The degree 
of guilt and the extent of punishment inust depend upon the inten- 
tion of the accused. The record will not always, nor generally, 
show what sentence should be pronounced. To determine the 
justice of it, we must look at the facts of each ease, and the motive 
which induced the crime. For example, I knew of a man who 
was convicted of murder, and sent to the state prison for five years ; 
and of another who was convicted of an assault with intent to 
kill, who was sentenced to the same prison for ten years. Now, 
what was the difference? The record does not tell. It was, that 
the one had no intent to kill, but he committed an unlawful act 
against the peace of the state, the probable consequence of which 
was bloodshed. Death ensued, and that the law defines to be 
murder in the second degree. The other committed a violent 
assault with the design to kill, and, although death did not ensue, 
he was guilty of the greater crime, and hence the severer punish- 
ment. _I know of another instance, in which a man was sentenced 
to the state prison for burglary for five years; and of another, for 
the same term and by the same court, for manslaughter. In the 
one case the convict, with premeditation and felonious design, 
broke and entered a dwelling-house by night. In the other, the 
man, under great provocation in the heat of bloud, but without 
any intent to kill, gave the fatal blow. The difference is mani- 
festly in the intent. 
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So much is to be left to the diseretion of the court that the rem- 
edy will be found in having, not only legal lore, but good common 
sense, sound judgment and a philanthropic heart upon the bench. 
In New Jersey the presiding judge has, as associates, the judges 
of the court of common pleas, who have an equal voice with him. 
But he must act upon his own judgment, and the public hold him 
responsible for his action. 

Mr. T. J. Bicnam, of Pennsylvania, said the only examples of 
indeterminate sentences they had, or were likely to have, in Penn- 
sylvania, were of those committed to the house of refuge. Their 
criminal code was revised in 1861. Formerly they had a max- 
imum and minimum ; under the revised code they had a maximum, 
not a minimum inany case. Within a month, in Pittsburgh, there 
Was a man sentenced to the penitentiary, with the general appro- 
bation of the community, for 24 years, for simply attempting to 
rol) a clerk of a manufacturing establishment. About mid-day 
the clerk was passing from the bank with twelve or fifteen thous- 
and dollars to pay the hands. He had been watched, and was 
knocked down on one of the public streets. He believed the rob- 
ber did not succeed in getting the pouch containing the money, 
but he was followed and arrested within half an hour. There 
were two or three indictments against him for assault and battery, 
and the judge, with the sanction of the community, sentenced him 
for 24 years, on the three indictments. If you were to take the 
record on the face of it, it would seem that for simple assault and 
battery, the man had been sentenced for 24 years, and it would 
present a very awkward look. He thought that whether any 
practical limit could be fixed, other than the discretion of the 
judge trying the case, was very questionable. 

Hon. E. G. Haruow, of Maine, thought that political influence 
in judicial appointments was of evil tendency, and should, if pos- 
sible, be discarded. 

Gov. Baxer, of Indiana, thought that when we should reach 
the true idea of prisons, we would have indeterminate sentences, 
but that that reform was in the distant future, for, before it could 
be effected, we must educate the public up to it. He thought a 
jury fresh from the people better qualified to dispense justice, as 
far as punishment was concerned, than a man upon the bench, 
They had gone so far in Indiana as to permit the jury to say 
whether a man should have capital punishment or a sentence to 
the penitentiary. He thought well of that plan. If the gover- 
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nor was requested to pardon a man, she thought there ought to be 
a convocation of the board of directors and the executive, who 
should examine and see what the man’s antecedents were. He 
would have a brief record made at the time of the trial, so that, in 
an application for pardon, something miglit be known in regard to 
the evidence. He favored a-system of paroles, putting the man 
on his good behavior, and if he did well, then pardon him. There 


> if he might use the term, 


was a class of individuals, ‘ bummers,’ 
who, if they were found guilty of assault and battery, were fined 
from one hundred tw three or four hundred dollars, and confined 
from two to six months in the county jail. Almost all the county 
officers asked the governor to remit the fine, but, instead of remit- 
ting it merely because he was asked to do so, each case ought to 
be governed by the prisoner’s good behavior. 

The Rev. Mr. Woopsury, of Rhode Island, said that as regards 
indeterminate sentences, he supposed they felt as if there was danger 
in putting sentences into the hands of those inspectors, or guard- 
ians of state charities, or whatever they were called; but he 
thought the subject worthy of careful thought. The whole mat- 
ter had been under consideration in his state, and the mode they 
had adopted was substantially the system recommended by 
Mr. Brockway. It should be understood that it was not merely 
theoretical with them, but had been tried and found practicable. 
The state board of charities had the power of granting paroles to 
the prisoners confined at the state farm, or at the house of correc- 
tion. For instance, if a man was sentenced to the state farm or 
work-house for a period of (say) three years, the board of state 
charities kept the run of him, and if he was a person in their 
judgment suitable to be released, he was released, with the under- 
standing that if he did not honor his parole, he would be returned. 

Question by a member: I understand that this is authorizing 
indetcrminate sentences; that is, that the subsequent conduct of 
the man shall be the criterion by which his term of sentence is 
determined. I doubt whether Rhode Island has adopted this plan. 

Mr. Woopzury: The character of the crime and the subse- 
quent conduct are taken into consideration. The criminal is first 
sentenced for a determinate time; but if, during that period, he 
shows that he has reformed, or that the sentence is more than 
commensurate with the crime, the board take such measures as 
they think best. 
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Question by a member: I would ask whether the board can 
continue the term beyond the limit, if they should think it neces- 
sary ? 

Mr. Woorsury: I think not; the objection which seems to be 
strongest in the mind of the gentleman on my left is, that the 
system described interferes with personal liberty in some way, 
There is no state in which personal liberty is guarded with more 
jealousy than in Rhode Island, where we have found the system 
to be in perfect harmony with our institutions. 

Rey. D. A. Sueparp, chaplain of the Auburn state prison, New 
York, said he wished to allude to the punishment which Dr. Wolff 
had so emphatically condemned — the dark cell. As every other 
kind of punishment had been taken away from them, they had to 
punish by putting men in the dark cell; but their experience was 
the same as the doctor’s. It did not subdue; it enervated the 
moral, mental and physical powers; and something else should be 
substituted, for punishment must be had. He said that at Auburn 
the prisoners had light after the hours of labor. They had a large 
library, taking in a wide range of reading. When the evenings 
caime so early that the men had to be shut up between five and 
six o’clock, they needed two hours at least of light for reading, 
otherwise they would have to remain in their cells wholly unocen- 
pied. 

Rev. A. M. Scnoonmaxer, chaplain of Sing Sing prison, New 
York, thought that, among all the points that had been touched 
upon, there were none more important than those presented by 
Dr. Wolff. He said that his experience led him to concur in 
opinion with his colleague. He would like to mention a point 
which his colleague did not touch upon, and that was the import- 
ance of increasing the facilities tor letter communication. In his 
last year’s report to the inspectors he urged, instead of permitting 
convicts to write once in three months, to allow them to write 
once in two months, or oftener, if their conduct was such as to 
merit the privilege. He was satisfied that there was a great 
influence for good exerted upon prisoners by letters from their 
parents, wives, sisters, brothers and children —beautiful letters 
often. He knew that their effect was excellent. He favored 
female co-laborers in reformatory work. They exerted a happy 
and beneficial influence on the prisoners who, as a consequence, 
often left the prison better men. 
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Mr. R. A. Avery, superintendentwf the western house of refuge, 
Ponnsylvania, believed in reform by moral means; they did not, 
in his own institution, use the dark cells; the managers, in laying 
the foundation of the work-house, laid also the foundation of a 
dungeon, but they had concluded that they did not need it. He 
read-a letter written to the superintendent by an inmate, who had 
a ball and chain for running away, and in it was a request to have 
the chain taken off. He said, “If the board will not take it off. 
do take it off on the day that my mother visits me.” That, said 
the speaker, touched my heart. He went and visited the man, 
talked with him, and told him he did not want to disgrace him, 
and then said, ‘ Now, sir, lam going to see what we can do.” 
The man began to make promises, but he told him hedid not wai.t 
promises ; it should be “ without money and without price ;” he 
would throw him upon upon his honor. The ball and chain were 
taken off in five different cases, having been put on because the 
inmates had run away. They had used moral reform principles 
with these persons, and there was not one of them but behaved 
well, and served out his term. 

Hon. G. W. Werxer, of North Carolina, said they were now 
only building their first prison. He regretted that Dr. Wolff did 
not give them more of his paper, as he thonght that some of the 
points passed over were of much importance. Their institution 
was being built on elevated ground near Raleigh, and the drainage 
was natural. They intended to build a good prison, and he 
thought that no gentlemen in Ohio would object when he told them 
that their architect was from Cleveland, and one of the builders 
from Cincinnati. They intended to admit sunlight freely, and to 
have artificial light until 9 o’clock, so that every man could read at 
his cell door. The convicts were at present accommodated in tem- 
porary buildings. They had had very little tronble with them so 
far; they were very tractable, about two-thirds of them being 
colored. They had the dark cell, but he did not like it, and hoped 
they would find something better by and by. They intended to 
have a good and comfortable chapel for religious worship. 

Mr. Warpwett, of Rhode Island, believed in the efficiency of 
religion as a means of reformation in our prisons. They had in 
his prison a sabbath school and prayer meetings. 

Rev. H. Quiysy, chaplain of the New Hampshire state prison, 
said that the question of light was one in which they were very 
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much interested, and in order to bring the point before the con- 
gress, he would mention the fact that their cells were about three 
and a half feet wide, with perhaps ten feet between the cell doors 
and the outer wall, and there were 120 in all. Six or eight years 
ago the question came up of giving the prisoners more light, and 
the governor appointed commissioners to examine and report on 
the propriety of placing a gas- burner near each door. He believed 
that they reported that so many gas-burners would consume the 
oxygen to an extent that would be injurious to the prisoners, and 
accordingly the governor ordered candles to be used. They were 
used for some years, but now candles were banished from the cells, 
and the grating, which consists of iron bars one and a half inches 
wide, cast a shade on the book, and he found that sume of the 
young men were growing blind, and others had given up reading 
altogether. He had suggested to the authorities to make a change. 
He asked whether having so many gas-burners over the cell doors 
would consume so much oxygen as to be injurions? With regard 
to rations, he inquired whether it was the better way to have the 
prisoners receive their meals in the cells, or at a common table. 
He said that some ate more heartily than others, and those in 
charge, not wishing to have any tood wasted, had reduced the 
rations, so that some of the prisoners complain of being hungry, 
and of lying awake at night because of it. He thought this an 
important point. 

Dr. WotrFr, in reply to the gentleman’s question, said: I would 
say, if the ventilation of the prison is good, there is no danger 
of consuming the oxygen of the atmosphere by placing a gas- 
burner in each cell. As to rations, give the prisoner as much as 
he can eat; and if one wants more bread or other kind of food, 
do not restrict him. There is an idea prevailing that prisoners 
have no rights. Isay that we have no right to imprison a man 
and let him say, “I am hungry ;” itis against the law of God and 
the spirit of the nineteenth century. 

Rev. W. W. Curry, of Indiana: Please give us your experience 
on feeding the prisoners in their cells. : 

Dr. Worrr: Our prisoners work on the congregate system, work- 
ing together and eating together. I think our plan is humanizing. 

Mr. 0. W. Menvenuatt, of Ohio, said that gas-lights were placed 
in every cell in the Ohio state prison fourteen years ago, without 
any bad effect upon the health of the prisoners, and with a marked 
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Rev. R. OC. Crawrorp, chaplain of the state prison of Michigan, 
said that regard should be had to the position of the prison. Their 
prison stood east and west, and, as a consequence, the prisoners had 
sunlight only on one side, and the effect of this was very marked. 
If one went to the south side, he would find that the men tlicre 
had a taste for fitting up their cells, and trying to make them look 
neat and tidy; on the north side the case was different. If the 
prison stood north and south, it would equalize the sunlight on 
both sides. The prisoners were furnished from the first of October 
to the first of April with candlelight to read by. They hada 
library, and the men read a great deal. They ate at a common 
table, and their food was good and abundant. They had abolished 
tin, and substituted good crockery. It made a great improvement, 
not only in the appearance of things, but in the feelings of the 
men. It tended to develop and strengthen their self-respect. 

Dr. Wives, of New York, said that facts had been asked for. 
He would state that in the English prisons every cell was sup- 
plied with a gas-burner, and no inconvenience was felt from it as 
respects the undue consumption of oxygen. 

Gen. Netson V1att, warden of the state prison of Rhode Island, 
said that two years ago they introduced gas, and they had experienced 
no difficulty from the consumption of the oxygen, or from pris- 
oners interfering with the gas, thongh they might do it easily, and 
the officers found the conduct of the men improved. The men 
were allowed to use it until half-past eight o’clock. In the evening 
they had schools for the young men who did not know how to 
read and write. 

Question by a member: Have you a school-master ? 

Gen. Viatr.: No; we select an officer, who is paid for his ser- 
vices by the authorities. We have never had an instance in our 
school of the rules being violated. Steps are being taken to in- 
crease the school facilities of the prison. Speaking of the dark- 
cell punishment, he said that confinement for days in a dark cell 
was a thing not known in his prison; twenty-four hours were a 
long time. They approached the prisoner as soon as possible to 
reason with him, and he rarely remained a full day. He yielded, 
returned to his labor, and took hold well. 

Ques. What is the average length of time that conviets remain 
in the dark cell ? 

Gen. Viati: It does not exceed four hours. 
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Ques. Do you make use of manacles ? 

Gen. Viart: We had one case in which we did, where a 
refractory prisoner struck an ofticer down. 

Mr. R. 8. Heisxry, a director of the Southern Indiana state 
prison, said that their warden, colonel Schuler, was the right man 
in the right place. He made greater use of moral than coercive 
agencies. He gave the prisoners certain privileges; for instance, 
the privilege of writing to their families and friends as often as 
they pleased, if their conduct merited it. Only a few weeks ago, 
a convict was sent out to the stable with a bed-tick to fill it with 
straw ; in going out, he got hold of a suit of citizen clothes, put 
them on, and escaped. In about ten days he came back of his 
own accord, and told colonel S. that in half an hour after leaving 
he would have given the world to be back in the prison. He said 
he felt guilty in having betrayed the colonel’s confidence. 
Another instance: they had a fire in the roof of one of the wings, 
and colonel Schuler turned out a hundred men, who went outside 
of the wall, on a dark night, and, sir, not a single man was miss- 
ing, and all could have escaped if they had felt disposed to do so. 
He said they had no dark cell and no cat; they occasionally put 
a ball and chain on a prisoner, but it was only for a short time. 

Colonel R. Burr, warden of the state prison of Ohio, said that 
in the Ohio penitentiary they had 1110 cells, and a gas-burner in 
every cell. -The burners were lighted when the men went into their 
cells, and they burned until eight o’clock, when a bell struck and 
each man turned off his gas and went to bed. They had a 
nucleus for a library for some years, but three years ago the legis- 
lature appropriated $1,000 for the purchase of books, and last 
winter they appropriated $1,000 more, and all had been expended 
for that purpose, giving us some two or three thousand volumes. 
The use of this library and the gas-lights were made privileges or 
rewards for good conduct, and if a prisoner violated a rule of the 
prison, he lost the use of them for a time. 

They had a common dining room, in which the men were all 
seated at table. They had a superintendent of the kitchen and 
dining room, whose business it was to direct the placing of the 
prisoners at the tables, and to see that the food was not only pre- 
pared as it should be, but properly distributed ; and his instruc- 
tions were to put on the table always as much food as the men 
would consume, Thelarge, strong men, who performed heavy labor, 
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of course required more than small men at lighter work ; and the 
men were arranged at the tables accordingly. 
Convention adjourned until 3 p. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The congress re-assembled at 3 o’clock. 

Dr. Wiyzs read a paper on the Capitalists of Crime, by Epwre 
Hitt, Esq., of England. 

For Mr. Hitx’s paper, see page 110. 

Rev. A. G. Byers, secretary of the Ohio board of state charities, 
read a paper on District Prisons under State Control for Persons 
convicted of minor Offences. 

For Mr. Byers’s paper, see page 219. 

Dr. Wotrr asked Mr. Byers what kind of labor he would advo- 
cate for those prisoners 4 

Mr. Byers: Farm work and trades. 

Dr. Wotrr: Would you have them learn part of a trade, as in 
the contract system, or a whole trade? 

Mr. Byers: I would have each prisoner learn a complete trade. 

Dr. Wortrr: How about the contractors ? 

Mr. Byers: I would not have a contractor within gun-shot of 
such a reformatory. 

Hon. B. C. Hosns, of Indiana, said that in a reformatory prison, in 
order to discipline the will, the judgment and the conscience must be 
brought into harmony with each other. A boy was perverse, and 
people said, “his will must be broken;” so they crushed him 
down, and made a very slave of him; and after his will was 
broken in this way, he became sullen, abject, debased. For when 
you crushed his will, you destroyed his manhood and his conscience ; 
he then obeyed the law for wrath’s sake, but said within himself, 
“When I have paid my debt to the law, I will be free and have 
my revenge upon those who have been over me.” His heart was 
thirsting for that time. Instead of breaking down and crushing 
his will and causing his entire manhood to die out within him, 
you should train him, and direct every thing in harmony with his 
better judgment—his judgment enlightened by your instruc. 
tions —so that it would become a pleasure to him, and be his 
highest ambition, to do right for right’s sake ; and thus you would 
get at his conscience. Then he would stand up to his work, day 
by day, and would say, “I was sent here justly, and I am willing 
to pay the proper penalty for my crime.” When you thus brought 
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his will, judgment and conscience into harmony, you would ele- 
vate the man. 

Dr. E. W. Haron, of Connecticut, said that this was a subject 
which they might well discuss earnestly, for it concerned every one 
that had any thing to do, either with juvenile crime or crimes of a 
larger growth. The gentleman who had read the very able paper 
cn houses of discipline had said that juveniles should not go forth 
until they were completely masters of a trade, and able to com- 
pete with outsiders in it. He thought that when they put them 
at a trade, they should teach them the whole of it, and not, as was 
the case in some institutions, just to peg on the bottom of a boot, 
or to make the wheel of a wagon, or some single part of a har- 
ness. He believed that every body should learn to work; it did 
not make so much difference what they worked at, only that they 
worked. Somebody asked once what was the original sin, and 
the reply was “laziness.” People said that work was second 
nature. He claimed that it was more. When you taught a man 
to move along and move in the right direction, you taught him a 
lesson that he would never forget. If you taught him to keep 
constantly employed, not however as a mere machine, you would 
make a laborer of him; and constant labor was one of God’s 
methods for the salvation of the human race. He had great faith 
in the power of education. Going to sunday school and to day 
school had been the means of saving thousands of boys. He said 
a city missionary saw a boy fishing, and said to him: “ My boy, 
you are breaking the sabbath.” Said he, “No, I am not, for I 
have not had a bite yet.” He thought if he did not get any fish, 
he had not broken the sabbath. So we educated our boys by 
teaching them nothing. A man told him the other day of a boy 
who had gone far away from home, who wrote to his mother: 
“ Mother, when you taught me to sew, you taught me something 
that has been a very great blessing to me. Why, I could not live 
out here in Alaska if I had not learned to sew ; it has been a com- 
fort and a blessing to me.” 

Mr. Tatoorr, of Rhode Island, said that they had utterly «I’:- 
carded dark cells in the Providence reform school for a long time. 
More than twenty years ago he thought it was the worst kind of 
punishment used. When in the Connecticut state prison, twenty- 
one years ago, he said to the warden, “ Do not compel me ever to 
shut up a man in a dark cell to punish him; let me give him a 
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place where he can work by himself, eat and sleep alone, and have 
a book or bible, and I have no fears.” The warden said he might 
have such a place; and when a man would not submit to the rules 
of the prison he was sent there, and he had yet to find the man 
who, with a little time, would not come to the rules. Such a 
punishment did not wear and worry the man’s feelings; it simp. y 
brought him to a wholesome state of mind. 

Mr. Sanzorn, of Massachusetts, said that, in order to bring this 
question to a point, he would offer a resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the district prisons described in the paper of 
Mr. I’yers, intermediate between the state prison and the county 
jail, are a necessary part of a complete prison system, and, in the 
opinion of this congress, such district prisons ought to be established 
in all the states where they do not now exist. 

He thought that this expressed the ideas of those who had fol- 
lowed the paper in discussion. As we had a number of states 
where such institutions did not exist, and where efforts might be 
made to induce an improvement upon the county jails, he thought 
that such a resolution ought to be adopted, and might be of service 
in those states. It seemed to him that the establishment of these 
prisons everywhere should be the first step in the practical reform 
of the prison system. 

The resolution was referred to the business committee. 

Mr. Henry Corprer, of Pennsylvania, said that he had been, 
up to January last, superintendent of the state prison in Wiscon- 
sin, and consequently was more or less familiar with the manage- 
ment of such institutions. Within the last six or seven months, 
he had been su-erintendent of the Allegheny work-house in 
Pennsylvania. There was a great difference between managing 
the convicts of a state prison, and managing and governing the 
inmates of such institutions as those described in Mr. Byers’ 
paper. His present institution was in an inchoate state yet. 
They had one wing with 178 inmates, who are at present engaged 
in helping to complete the building. The question came up, 
‘How are these inmates to be employed after the building is 
finished.” He had thought it over and over again, without yet 
coming to any definite conclusion. Of course, it was commonly 
believed, not alone by the unintelligent, but also by the intelligent, 
that those prisons were best that paid best; therefore, it would 
»e necessary for every prison manager to make his prison pay, or 
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else he would be pronounced a failure. It would also be necces- 
sary to introduce trades and manufactures, and in order to make 
these pay, it was neccessary to employ all the modern machinery 
and improvements, so that they could get the same amount of 
labor and of the same kind, that private individuals, companies 
and firms did outside. The result was that the inmates of our 
prisons were turned into machines. 

He said that Mr. Brockway was considered one of the most 
successful prison superintendents in the United States, if not in 
the world, and he would ask him to answer, conscientiously, 
whether he was satisfied with employing his prisoners thus? He 
thought he would answer no. He would ask whether the highest 
moral results were achieved, when we aimed at and attained the 
highest possible financial results ? When the inen were discharged, 
they had nothing but a part of a trade, and they would naturally 
be drawn into their old ways of living, and probably commit 
some crime as before. 

Dr. Wotrr, of New York, thought that, before the congress 
adjourned, they should take a decided step as to what to do with 
convict labor, and by all means not let it out to contractors. Of 
all the evils they had to contend with in New York, the contract 
system of labor was the greatest. It obstructed discipline, de- 
graded labor, was injurious to the pecuniary interests of the state, 
and was a formidable impediment to reformation. 

Mr. E. G. Hartow, of Maine, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, as the sense of this congress, in the adminis- 
tration of all classes of prisons, the paramount object should be 
moral and religious improvement, and that this is compatible with 
industry on the part of the prisoners and economy on the part of 
its officers; that the desire to make a prison a source of revenue, 
or even self-sustaining, should never be allowed to supersede those 
more important and ever-to-be-remembered objects— moral and 
religious improvement. 

Referred to business cominittee. 

The last half-hour of the session was devoted to the reading of 
questions handed in by members, and the giving of short answers 
to the same. 

Question: Is the nomination of prison boards by the executive 
and their confirmation by the senate the best mode of appointment? 

Dr. Wines would answer by stating what had been done in New 
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York. In anticipation of the constitutional convention, held in 1867, 
the New York prison association appointed a committee, of whom 
Gov. Hoffman, Dr. Lieber and other distinguished and able gentle- 
men were members, to prepare an article to be submitted to that con- 
vention for incorporation into the amended constitution. The article 
prepared by the comniittee substantially embodied the following pro- 
positions: The appointment of a board of five prison managers for 
the state, to serve for ten years; one member to go out every two 
years, and another to be appointed in his place. This board to be 
appointed by the joint action of the governor and senate, and to 
serve without compensation, but to appoint a secretary, who should 
be a salaried officer, and be at the head of a prison bureau. The 
board of managers to appoint the four principal officers in the 
prison, namely, the warden, chaplain, physician, and clerk. These 
officers to hold office during good behavior, and not to be remoy- 
able otherwise than for cause stated in writing and after a fair 
hearing. The subordinate officers — the police force of the prison 
— to be appointed by the warden, and removable at his pleasure, 
subject, of course, to his responsibility to the board. The article 
was adopted by the convention, and incorporated into the con- 
stitution; but, unfortunately, when the constitution was sup- 
mitted to the people, the whole thing was rejected, and the prison 
article fell with the rest. But it was revived last winter in the 
legislature, as a special amendment. The senate adopted it by a 
unanimous vote, but it failed to be acted upon by the lower house. 
The effort will be renewed the coming winter, and he thought 
that article would yet find a place in the constitution of the state. 

Gov. Baxer said that he would have the supreme judges mike 
out a select list from among the eminent men in the different 
counties of the state, and he would then require the governor to 
make his selection from the list, to be submitted to the senate for 
its confirmation. He thought this could be done without mixing 
up with politics. 

Question: Is the imposition of fines proper, especially upon 
children; and, in the latter case, should the fine not be upon the 
parent instead of the child ? 

Mr. Prerce, of Massachusetts, said that fines were generally 
unequal. If the fine was upon the child, he had no property and 
no means of paying it. Whenever the fine was imposed upon the 
parent, it should be at the discretion of the court to imprison the 
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parent instead of the child, for, in nine cases out of ten, he was 
responsible for the crimes of the child. 

Mr. Hartow, of Maine, said the position of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that a person should answer for the crimes of rela- 
tives, was contrary to the practice of every age and to the laws o1 
God and man. 

Mr. Brockway, of Michigan, said that our system of fines, in effect, 
licensed crime, and the tines came out of the relatives. Last week 
a woman came to his prison and paid twenty-five dollars, for the 
fourth time, as a fine for her son. He said to her, “ Why do you 
do this?’ ‘And shure, sir,” said she, “if I don’t do it, he will kill 
me when he comes home.” 

Rev. A. G. Byers, of Ohio, wished to say that the poor man, 
for drunkenness, or some petty offence, went into the prison, and 
suffered not only the penalty of his drunkenness, but the penalty 
of not being rich enough to meet the requirements of the law. 

Question: Should there not be a teacher of technical science, 
as well as of the common branches, in a state prison ? 

Mr. A. W. Avexanper, of St. Louis, said that prisoners were 
supported at the public expense, and it was not the duty of our legis- 
latures to give them any more than that amount of education 
which every poor man was able to give his children. 

Mr. Hosss, of Indiana, said that there was a great difference 
between men and children; children would take in knowledge in 
elementary forms. He claimed that there was a certain kind of 
knowledge to impart to men, not taught in the common schools. 

Dr. Winzs, of New York, thought that the regular schoolmaster 
should be a man capable of imparting all the knowledge necessary 
for prisoners. 

Dr. Wotrr was sure that, if you were to go to a prisoner and 
talk about teaching him science, he would say, “ Get out; I want 
none of that stuff.” He had talked to those men, and the majority 
of them preferred to have you talk about something they could 
understand. 

Mr. Foors, of Ohio, said that his experience was directly oppo- 
site to the gentleman’s. There were few scientific books that had 
not been in demand by our prisoners. 

Dr. Wines said, that in the very prison represented by his friend, 
Dr. Wolff, he knew of a convict who had read Dwight’s Theology 
through, and who showed by his answers to questions that he had 
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done so intelligently ; and in the Massachusetts state prison more 
than one convict had read the whole of Humboltd’s Cosmos. 

Mr. O. Brewster, of Illinois, concurred in the above views, and 
thought that the highest truths could be grasped by prisoners. 

Question: Should not our juvenile reformatories be endowed so 
that the inmates might secure that part of the proceeds of their 
labor which was above the cost of food and clothing ? 

Mr. Sanzorn, of Massachusetts, said that in such institutions 
there were no proceeds above the cost of food and clothing. 

Question: Is it proper to admit females to personal efforts to 
reform males in our prisons; if so, to what extent and in what 
manner ? 

Mrs. Lypra Sexton, chaplain of the Kansas state prison, being 
specially called upon for an answer, said: I presume that you will 
all agree with me that good is good, come from whatever quarter 
it may. My motto has been, and is, ‘Send, Lord, by whom thou 
wilt send.” I was called to the chaplaincy of the penitentiary in 
Kansas last January, when in Illinois, nearly six hundred miles 
distant. I had never thought of such a thing as that. I revolted 
at the idea; my heart seemed to say at once, “No!” “Can you 
take the position of chaplain of the penitentiary of Kansas?” was 
the question: I thought it impossible. 

I studied and prayed all night over the question ; and how those 
poor criminals in their cells loomed up before my mind! I did not 
sleep a wink, and before morning it was decided in my own mind 
that I must go. I did not seek the position; I never thought of 
such a thing at all, until I was told that I was nominated for the 
place, and asked if I would accept it. Friends, I went there, and 
on the last Sabbath of January [ preached my first sermon to that 
people. My text was, “The way of the transgressor is hard,” and 
I did the very best I could. My predecessor, brother Mitchell, of 
the M. E. church, of Leavenworth, had resigned some three or four 
months before. He had organized a class of about twenty mem- 
bers among the prisoners; but when I went there the class-book 
was destroyed and the class broken up. I have brought my class- 
book along with me, by order of the directors [the lady chaplain 
here exhibited the book]; the number of names upon it now foots 
up eighty. Some have been pardoned, and have gone out to min- 
gle with society; and I am happy to say that some who have been 
pardoned are trying to live upright, pious lives. I have seen just 
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as genuine conversions among those prisoners as I ever saw any- 
where. I must tell yon of one man. When I went to the grated 
door of his cell, and inquired, “ How about your case?” he said: 
‘Don't tell me any thing about God and religion; I don’t want 
to hear any thing about them.” But I would not be thus repulsed. 
Tasked him if he was certain that he would live always. Tis 
answer was, that he certainly would not. I asked, ‘‘ Have you any 
lease of your life?” He answered, “Ihave not.” “ Do you believe 
there isa God?” ‘“‘I do.” ‘ Where do you stand, if to-night you 
should close your eyes in death?” ‘Don’t talk to me about relig- 
ion. I am going to have revenge. I was put in here an innocent 
man, by all kinds of falsehood. I have $100,000 worth of prop- 
erty in New York, and they are trying to gobble up my property 
there by fraud; don’t tell me any thing about religion.” Only a 
few days afterward he sent for me to come to his cell. On going 
there, he said: “I believe it was a good thing that I was put here; 
I have thought about God and about my danger of eternal woe, 
and I feel as if I would give all my property, if I could only have 
Jesus in my cell; it is the only thing I want.” Not more than 
two weeks afterward God pardoned his sins, and set his captive 
soul at liberty. He said to me then: “I will never brew another 
gallon of liquor :” it was in that way he had acquired his wealth. 
Said he: “I believe God sent me here for my good, and that he 
sent you here to call me to him.” ‘ Mother — may I eall you 
mother?’ inquired he. ‘“ Yes,” said I, ‘ you are all my children, 
and I want to lead you all to that Friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother.” Said he: “I left my mother in Germany, but you 
now seem nearer to me than my own mother. You have done a 
work for me, under Almighty God, which my mother never did; 
you have taught me the way to Jesus.” 

Friends, is it right for a woman to use efforts for the reformation 
of prisoners? I leave you all to answer. 

The convention adjourned until 74 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The congress was called to order at 74 Pp. m., Governor Hays in 
the chair. Opened with prayer by Rev. A. D. Mayo. 

Hon. E. B. Surru, of Maine, read a paper on The Irish System 
of Prison Discipline, by the right honorable Sir Watrzr Crorron, 
©. B., of Winchester, England. 

For Sir Watrer’s paper, see page 66. 
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Mr. Sanzorn, of Massachusetts, read a paper on the question, 

How far is the Irish Prison System applicable to American 
Prisons ? 

For Mr. Sanporn’s paper, see page 406. 

Rev. Tuomas K. Frssenpen, of Connecticut, asked whether this 
system had been adopted in any state of the United States ? 

Mr. Sanzorn replied that the Irish system was a name that 
embodied a multitude of features. We had some of its elements 
in almost every state. They had, in Ohio, the shortening of sen- 
tences by good conduct, which was a principle of the Irish system. 
He thought this was the law in more than two-thirds of the states. 
There were other features which we had in this country. We 
found the ticket-of-leave system in Ireland, and we had phases of 
it in the law of Massachusetts, but, unfortunately, the law had 
never yet been carried into effect. 

A member asked: In Ireland, what keeps prisoners from tearing 
up their tickets-ofleave? 

Mr. Sansorn: There is no reason that I know of, except the 
absurdity of doing it. Each is registered in his police district, and 
if he does not report himself when he moves out, the police will 
find him and he will be returned to prison. 

Question : Do they know how many come to the United States ? 

Mr. Sanzorn: I presume not; they know that a large number 
leave Ireland. The population of Ireland is so great that many 
are glad to go elsewhere to get food enough. You could not keep 
a ticket-of-leave man in Ohio twenty-four hours after discharging 
him. I would like to say one thing in regard to Massachusetts : 
itis a fact that in Massachusetts more than fifty per cent of the 
prisoners are of Irish birth — the same material that the Irish sys- 
tem works upon. 

Mr. Atrxanper, of St. Louis, here made some remarks favoring 
the introduction of music into prisons, as a means of elevating 
and refining the prisoners. 

Rev. Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, had had the privilege, some 
four years ago, of visiting the intermediate prison at Smithfield, in 
the suburbs of Dublin, and seeing something of the working of the 
Irish prison system. He met Mr. Organ, one of the most remark- 
able of men, and witnessed his course of instruction. He was 
astonished at the progress these men were making in education and 
knowledge. 
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Mr. Organ called them up and asked them questions on English 
history, and on the United States and other countries, and they 
answered them promptly, with a very great degree of accuracy. 
Mr. Organ had taught them the elements of natural philosophy 
and chemistry. He had in the school room various cards and 
pictures, which he used as a means of instruction and illustration ; 
and also the model of a ship, by means of which he conveyed to 
them no little of seamanship. He could not tell how many sub- 
jects were dwelt upon, but he was amazed when he considered 
that the men were ignorant of all these things when they first 
entered the prison. They were as well prepared to go out and 
take their places in society as the majority of people. Most of 
them had learned a trade, and, when they went out, they readily 
secured places where they earned good wages. 

Mr. Organ informed him that at first it was almost impossible 
to find places for the men, but they had been so true to their training 
that before his death he had more applications than he could fill. 
After witnessing at Smithtield what he had but imperfectly describ- 
ed, he was driven to Lusk, about twelve miles distant, where there 
was another intermediate prison, and when they had arrived there, 
the gentleman said, “This is the prison.” He was astonished ; 
not a wall; not a guard there. Here were half a dozen men reap- 
ing grain; there were as many more binding sheaves; and he 
could not tell the prisoners from the overseer, only the latter was 
not working as hard as the prisoners were. It was one of the 
most remarkable sights he ever saw, and impressed him with the 
fact that prisoners were susceptible of improvement and cultiva- 
tion, when those in charge of them were in earnest and in sympa- 
thy with them. It was no use to attempt this system, unless you 
entered upon it con amore. 

Dr. Wives said that it was well known to those conversant with 
the subject that, in the Irish system, there were three stages: the 
first, of separation —a more strictly penal stage; the second, of 
associated labor, with progressive classification — which might be 
ealled the reformatory stage; the third, of natural training in what 
was called the intermediate prison — a probationary stage, in which 
the imprisonment was rather moral than physical, and was intended 
to test the genuineness of the reformation. But in all these 
stages, the education of the convicts received earnest attention. 
In the first, the teacher went from cell to cell, giving his lessons. 
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In the second, the convicts were assembled in a school room, which 
was presided over by aschool-master, with the necessary assistants, 
and supplied with all needful appliances for instruction, such as 
text-books, blackboards, naps, globes, drawings, ete., etc. In the 
third, the school was still regularly kept up; but, in addition, there 
was a lecturer, who gave familiar lectures daily in both the inter- 
mediate prisons —one at Lusk, the other at Smithfield, as Mr. 
Ames had stated — on useful topics of various kinds: philosophy, 
history, geography, the labor question, strikes, morals, emigration, 
etc., ete. The prison schools, like the state schools, were under the 
inspection of the government inspector, and he visited them just 
as often as he did the others. In a late report he stated that the 
improvement made by the scholars in the prison schools was quite 
up to the standard in other schools. Photographs of the convicts 
were taken, both when they were committed and when they were 
discharged ; and it was said that, not unfrequently, when the two 
pictures of a convict were placed side by side, it was impossible 
to recognize them as being of the same person. Nothing could 
better illustrate the humanizing, refining, elevating effect of the 
discipline, and particularly of the education received, than such a 
fact as this. 

Dr. Harcu, of Connecticut, said that he would like to ask Mr. 
Ames whether the Irish prisoners wore a parti-colored dress ? 

Mr. Amus: My recollection is a little at fault, but I think not. 
I am the more inclined to this belief, from the fact that they are 
often allowed to go about the city by themselves, and I think that 
that would not be so if they wore a parti-colored uniform. Even 
those at Lusk, twelve miles from Dublin, were not unfrequently 
permitted to visit the city unattended by an offieial, and told that 
they might spend so many hours away from the prison. Not one, 
under these circumstances, during a period of more than a dozen 
years, had escaped, or even made the attempt to do so. On 
such occasions they were allowed a certain amount of their own 
funds, wherewith to make purchases for themselves, and were also 
intrusted with moneys by their fellow-prisoners to purchase arti- 
cles for them. The liberties thus granted were never betrayed ; 
the trusts thus assumed never violated. 

Dr. Haron said that no part of the proceedings had interested 
him more than the papers and discussions on the Irish prison sys- 
tem, and he believed that the American people would be no less 
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interested in them than he had been. It occurred to him that there 
could be but one objection to the system as set forth, viz.: that 
some might be induced to get into a scrape, and so into state prison, 
to secure a home and a good education. He did not, however, 
think this a very formidable objection, and he saw by their laugh- 
ter that the audience did not. No; instead of crushing the pris- 
oner, elevate him and bring out his manhood, the noblest thing 
that God ever made. With regard to the ticket-of-leave system, he 
thought he knew something about that; he had had some experi- 
ence of it in the state of Connecticut. One year ago he let a boy go 
home to Hartford with a ticket-of-leave; a man said: “I will have 
him arrested, he is a burglar.” The next day the boy’s mother 
wrote him that he wanted to come back, but she had no money to 
send him. Dr. H. sent for the*boy, who came and stayed in the 
reformatory one year, and the past summer he had gone out a man. 
He (the boy) said he intended to go to Hartford, and meant to get a 
good education. He had been suprised to see with what facility 
boys learn, though at first study was distasteful to them; but once 
give them an insight into what education would do for them, get 
them interested in the work, and put them in a class where the 
feeling of emulation wonld come into play, and you would see 
them awake and interested. He thought the subject was a grand 
one; that the education of prisoners would commend itself to 
every man in this glorious country of ours. 

Mr. Sanzorn said that, in his paper, he had omitted to speak of 
one point, and that was the management of female prisoners. He 
would, however, supply the omission before the paper was printed. 
The women confined in the Irish prisons did not, on their discharge, 
go to either of the intermediate prisons, but to one or other of two 
exablichments i in Dublin — the one managed by protestant ladies, 
and the other by catholic ladies — where they went through a sim- 
ilar process of training, and were then taken into employment by 
private persons. This opened a very interesting question ; he saw 
a lady, Mrs. Stewart, in the audience, whom he wanted to hear 
say something on the question of woman’s work among prisoners. 

Mrs. E. D. Srewart, of Ohio, said that she wished to have some 
unequivocal expression from the congress in reference to engag- 
ing women in this reform work. She said that some ladies had 
been engaged in it and had done wonderful things, as all knew. 
As to the discharged prisoner mentioned by judge Carter, who 
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was refurmed through the faithful labors of a lady, Mrs. Janney, 
he was now in Missouri, doing well; she remembered the case well. 
She knew another case, where the same lady had succeeded in 
getting a man pardoned, who went into the army as a private and 
rose to the position of captain, came home, and became a good 
man, and was now in Kansas, prosperous and well to do, She 
knew many other eases; one of a boy who ran away from the 
reform school, and the authorities, being informed by the gentle- 
man with whom he was, came for him with manacles to put on 
him. The wife said: “Do not put them on him; you have a 
couple of other lads with you; put him in charge of them; they 
are all the manacles you need to put on him.” They did so, and 
the boy went back. ‘ That,” said she, “was moral suasion, and 
we want more of it, and want the woman element in it. She 
thought that we should have women as teachers, as visitors, as 
assistant guardians, assistant directors, ete., ete. 

Mr. T. J. Breuam, of Pennsylvania, thought that, from what we 
had seen of what women can effect, we could do more by the use 
of that element than by almost any thing else. It was a great 
element in the Roman eatholic church. The devil understood 
woman’s power. Coming up Fourth street, he saw a sign in large 
gilt letters, that they had female waiters in there. He would ven- 
ture to say that these were the places that prepared your boys and 
girls for the house of refuge and the penitentiary. The impression 
had gone abroad among the ladies that they could not take a part 
in these labors — that it was mixing up with the woman’s rights 
question; but it had nothing to do with the question of voting. 

Mr, Warpwett, of Rhode Island, said he knew instances where 
men had learned to read the Bible through the teaching of women. 
He stood a living witness of sixty-four criminal men who had 
been influenced by women to become better, and some of them 
had died rejoicing in the prospect of glory. He felt as if he could 
lose his right arm, if need be, in defence of the work of women in 
prisons. 

Rev. ©. C. Foor, of Michigan, said that in the Detroit house 
of correction every man sentenced for ninety days and over was 
put on the school list and had a seat in the school room, which was 
avery fine one. They had an organ, and they sang with spirit 
aud delight. They frequently sang from a large card, and all had 
hymn books. We had a lecturer, who was an old, experienced 
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teacher, and he lectured on « great number of practical and useful 
questions. They had also a capital female teacher. The effect of 
these schools on the pupils was excellent. 

Mr. P. Catpwett, of Kentucky, did not believe that ignorance 
was a cause of crime, or education a cure for it. Ignorance and 
crime were not cause and effect; both were simply the result of 
the same cause. Where we saw crime and ignorance conjuined, it 
simply told us that there was crime-producing influence where 
ignorance and crime were linked together; but it might as well 
be said that when we saw the barometer fall, the fall was the cause 
of the rain; or that when the mercury in the thermometer rose, 
the rise caused the heat. It was not true, in theory or infact, 
that ignorance was the cause, or education the remedy, for crime. 

The Rev. Mr. Quryey introduced a resolution recognizing the 
value of women’s work in penal and reformatory institutions, 
which was referred to the business committee, and by them incor- 
porated, substantially, into the declaration of principles, which 
was subsequently adopted by the congress. 

Congress adjourned till 9 a. m., to-morrow morning, 


Tuirp Day. 


Friday, October 14, 1870. 
MORNING SESSION. 
The congress met at 9 o’clock— Governor Harzs presiding — 
and was opened with prayer by Rey. H. D. Moors, of Cincinnati. 
The Business Commirree reported the following resolutions, 
which had been previously referred to them, and recommended 
their passage : 

Resolved, That the best moral and reformatory results of prison 
discipline are compatible with pecuniary self-‘support, but that 
such support is only partially attainable in juvenile preventive 
and reformatory institutions. 3 

Resolved, That district prisons, intermediate between the state 
prison end the county jail, are a necessary part of a complete 
prison system, and, in the opinion of this congress, such district 
prisons ought to be established in all states where they do not now 
exist 

Resolved, That there be appointed a committee of six, who 
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are hereby instructed to prepare a list of books in the English and 
other languages, treating of the history, government, discipline, 
and results of penal and reformatory institutions. 

On motion, the resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Atexanver, of Missouri, moved that the reading of papers 
be dispensed with for to-day, and gave his reasons for the motion 
at length. 

Dr. Wiyrs, of New York, said that those reasons could be 
readily met, but he would not consume the time of the congress 
by any rejoinder. He would simply ask members to vete the 
motion down. 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. C. F. Corriy, of Indiana, read a paper, communicated by 
Brother Teliow, superintendent of the catholic protectory, New 
York. 

For Mr. Teliow’s paper, see page 311. 

Mr. Corrin, referring to the remark in Brother Teliows’ paper, 
that children of different religions ought not to be mingled in the 
same reformatories, said that they found no difliculty in the relig- 
ious instruction of the children in the Indiana house of refuge ; 
for all they wanted to teach them was, “ Christ and him crucified,” 
the simple principles of christianity that world bring them to the 
Saviour, but nothing denominational. 

Mr. Foorr, of Ohio, said that when a catholic child was 
brought into their institution he simply said to him, ‘“f You are a 
bad catholic; if you were a better one, you would not be here.” 

Mr. Brockway, of Michigan, had a catholic in his prison who 
went into the sabbath school and taught a class of children. One 
day he was approached by the priest, who said to him: ‘Are you 
here in a protestant sabbath school?” “Yes, sir.” “ You surely 
teach catholic sentiments?” “No, sir.” “Do you teach protest- 
ant sentiments?” ‘ No, sir.’ “ Then what in the world do you 
do here?” ‘Well, father, I try to teach the children abont Jesus 
and make them better, if I can.” The old inan replied, with a 
slap on the shoulder of the man: “Go on, my boy; I guess you 
are doing well enough.” 

Mr. Tatcort, of Rhode Islard, said that from the commencement 
they had had no doctrine but “Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
All christians were always welcome there; and they could all stand 
upon the true relationship of brotherhood in the religion of Christ. 


Lida 
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Mr. C. Remetiy, of Olio, could not help protesting against some 
of the remarks made there. All were aware that there was a pup- 
ulation in this country, from Europe, who furnished the smallest 
proportion of criminal children; and they were the Jews. They 
had hardly a child in the Cincinnati house of refuge. He thought 
the reason was, that obedience to and reverence for parents was 
greater among the Jews than among the christians. 

Rev. Mr. Curpraw, of Ohio, said that we had in this country a 
large population of Welchmen, and he was happy to say that he 
was one. We hardly ever found one of them or their children in 
our prisons. His people, too, taught reverence and obedience to 
the children out of the christian religion. He was glad that-such 
principles and such teaching were not peculiar to the Jewish people. 

Rey. Mr. Crawrorp, of Michigan, said the point was to teach 
christianity, as had been indicated in the essay, without reference 
to sectarianism, and then we could reach the Jew, the catholic, 
the protestant, and all men. 

Mr. Evans, of Massachusetts, said that, in his institution, they 
allowed the catholics the same privilege they did other denomi- 
nations, that is, to come and preach the principles of christianity ; 
but as to taking them separately and teaching them in their own 
doctrines, it was not permitted. 

As tar as his experience went, when boys first came to the 
Westborough institution, they had generally no religion; their 
religious opinions had yet to be formed, and the state had no 
right to teach sectarian principles of any kind, but only the gene- 
ral principles of religion common to all sects. 

The Rev. Mr. Scnoonmaxer, of New York, said that it seemed 
to him that they were treading upon delicate ground. In religious 
teaching, at Sing Sing, he avoided every thing sectarian. Over 
two-thirds of the convicts were Roman catholics, and when any 
of them asked for a Douai bible, he gave it to them. 

Rev. Mr. Suetvon, of New Jersey, thought there was no differ- 
ence of opinion in the congress on that question. The paper of 
brother Teliow, however, suggested one thought to his mind, 
which was this: Is it advisable for any denomination to found an 
institution of this kind, with reference to reforming only the 
children of their own faith ¢ 

Mr. Hartow, of Maine, believed that religion was what made 
men better, no matter what the name might be. 
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Mr. F. B. Arnsworrs read a paper entitled The Strongest Wall 
is no Wall. 

For Mr. Arnswortx’s paper, see page 322. 

In answer to questions by Mr. Lincoln, of Maryland, Mr. 
ArnswortH said that the maximum age at which boys could be 
received was 18 years; that the board of control was appointel 
by the governor and senate; and that the boys were committed 
by a court, by the parent or guardian, or by trustees of towns. 

The Rev. Mr. Cutptaw, of Ohio, read a paper on the Reform 
Farm at Lancaster, Ohio. 

For Mr, Cuipiaw’s paper, see page 328. 

Mr. Foorr, of Ohio, said that he had been one of the original 
commissioners or managers of the farm school and knew its his- 
tory from the start. If ever an institution had been favored of 
heaven that had. Mr. Remelin, a man eminently qualified, had 
been selected by governor Chase as one of the first commissioners, 
and the services he had rendered had beer invaluable. No 
reformatory had, at that time, been established in our country on 
the family plan. Mr. Remelin, being i: Surope on private busi- 
ness, visited such institutions extensively in England and France, 
eame back, and reported on them, and the result was the Ohio 
reform farm school. They first put up a log-house, so that they 
could report to the legislature not only that they had a plan, but 
had made a start, so that the legislature could not go back on 
them, Well, they made arrangements to have 20 boys brought 
from the Cincinnati house of refuge to hold on by, and he was to 
send nine from Cleveland. He got the worst there were in the 
city, and-when they came to the farm they insolently asked if they 
could have tobacco and liquor. One of those boys had since been 
through college, and was now just going to enter upon the study 
of law. When this boy expressed a purpose to go to college, Mr. 
Foote had said to him: “TI will help you, John.” “ No,” said he, 
“JT will work part of the time and study part of the time;” and 
he worked his way through on that principle. Another of those 
nine boys had been second officer in the institution, and every one 
of them had turned out well. One of their rules was, that when 
a boy went out into the world, and from sickness or any other 
cause could not succeed, he might return to the school and stay — 
there until he could start again. The boys felt that they had a — 
home there, if nowhere else. He believed that, as God had given 
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them Mr. Remelin, so he had selected another man for them in 
Mr. Howe, their superintendent. He wanted all of the members 
of the convention to go to the farm and sce Mr. Howe and the 
boys, and especially Mrs. Howe. He thought she was about ten 
women put into one; he never saw a woman who could do so 
much work. The farm school had been useful in another way: it 
had been the occasion of the establishment of two industrial 
schools and a children’s home in Cleveland, which, together, had 
for the last twelve years placed in permanent and good homes some 
50 children annually. Similar institutions had been established in 
Cincinnati, Zanesville and other towns in Ohio—the result, he 
believed, of the exainple of the farm school. Moreover, their 
school was confessedly the model of like institutions in some 
other states, being the pioneer in this direction. The Ohio reform 
school showed the value of a permanent board of managers, hav- 
ing been under the direction of the same board from the start. 
No removal from office had ever been made, and no changes 
except by resignation. Mr. Foote related the case of a boy — one 
of the hardest and most unpromising they had ever had — to 
whom he said, after his reformation: “ John, how did you feel 
when you first came here?’ Said he: “I saw I could get away 
and determined to do so, but I soon saw that it gave me such a 
chance in life as I had never had before, and I resolved to avail 
myself of it.” Did not that speak volumes in favor of a system 
which restored confidence and hope even in the neglected and 
vicious, and did it not furnish a clue to the reason why no more 
escaped from institutions modeled on the family system? Verily, 
it was better to hold “ the key to the heart than to the cell of the 
convict.” : 

The reading of Mr. Chidlaw’s paper, and the statements of Mr. 
Foote, excited much interest among the members of the congress ; 
and the superintendent, Mr. G. E, Hows, was invited to take a 
position on the platform, for the purpose of answering certain ques- 
tions that members seemed anxious to put. The reporter has made 
the interrogatories impersonal, as the names of the interrogators 
were not announced, and many of them were unknown to him. 

Question: How many of the inmates escape, or attempt to 
escape ? 

Mr. Howe: [ have not the figures with me, and can answer only 
from recollection. In our early history there were a good many 
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attempts to escape. As we have gone on, there have been less and 
‘ess attempts year by year, until the time has come when we 
scarcely have any. Out of four who have escaped lately, two have 
returned, and we know where the other two are. Formerly, when 
a boy escaped, we inade great efforts to capture him and bring 
him back; but we now pay very little attention to such cases. 

Question: What is the average number under your charge, and 
the average number of escapes annually ? 

Mr. Howe: My memory does not serve me further back than for 
the past three years. Ten have escaped during that time, being 
an average of 34 per cent, with a daily average of 345 boys; less, 
therefore, than one per cent. Some of those who thus escaped are 
now in the institution. 

Question: Do your boys consider themselves under restraint 
while in the institution, and if you send several to do any given 
work, does an officer accompany them to see that they do not run 
away ? 

Mr. Howr: Whenever we send a company of boys out, they 
have some one to take charge of them, but not always an officer; 
sometimes it is one of the boys. We often receive boys from the 
state prison at eighteen years of age, and when a boy of this kind 
comes to us, we try to get near to him in some way. For instance, 
if we want a boy to drive a team, and learn that he knows how 
to manage horses, I say to him: “I understand that you are a 
good hand with a team, I have an excellent one, and take a 
good deal of pride in it. I want a good boy to take charge of it. 
If you are a good teamster, you will be of value to me by going 
to town and transacting business for me there. I shall want you 
to keep the horses in good condition, and never overload them. 
If you can be trusted, I shall be glad to have your services, and if 
not, tell me, and I will excuse you.” The boy will almost 
invariably say, “I would like to have you try me.” We have 
received many boys from the Ohio penitentiary, and never has one 
of them betrayed our confidence or committed any improper act 
in Lancaster. Our boys go there and transact business, and are 
treated with as much respect as Lam. Experience has taught us 
that it is best not to have officers tied to our boys all the time, but 
to give them more freedom. When they go out under proper 
instructions, they never do what is wrong, because they know that 
in that case they will not have a second opportunity. 
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Question: What are your modes of punishment ? 

Mr. How: We have a variety of punishments. We try to 
exercise common sense in punishing. We find it difficult to ay 
down any complete system of rules by which a boy may be 
governed under all circumstances. We punish as a father would 
punish his children in a well regulated family. We give a boy ¢ 
ineal of bread and water; or we lock him up fora time; or, in 
extreme cases, aud when other means fail, we inflict corporal chas- 
tiseent, but the rod is always applied below the hips. But pun- 
ishments of any kind are comparatively rare. We rely more on 
rewards than on punishments. The great instrumentality by 
which the conduct of the boys is regulated is the system of badges, 
showing the standing of each boy. We have twelve grades. 
Promotions are made monthly. If a boy has not merited it, he is 
not promoted, in consequence of which his time in the institution 
is prolonged; and if his conduct is positively bad, he is degraded 
and put back. All like to attain to the highest honor, and this 
desire we find to be the strongest incentive to good conduct. 
When a boy reaches the highest round in the ladder, he is dis- 
tharged from the institution. 

Question : How nearly does your income from the boys’ labor 
meet your expenses, and what other sources of revenue have you? 

Mr. Howe: The institution is supported by appropriations made 
by the state from year to year. Our legislature is liberal; we have 
never yet asked for a dollar which we have not received. We 
reduce our expenses as much as possible by the labor of the boys. 
Our yearly expenditures are about $40,000 — equal to $130 for 
each inmate. 

Question: Are your expenses $130 for each inmate, after deduct- 
ing the products of their labor? 

Mr. Howe: Yes; but, having purchased a wild farm, the greater 
proportion of the labor has yet produced no income, having been 
expended in clearing and subduing the land; but this labor will 
remunerate usin the end. Our vegetables and small fruits will 
from this time be increasing from year to year. 

Question: You spoke of sometimes locking the boys up as a 
punishment ; do you use dark cells for this purpose ? 

Mr. Howe: No, sir; originally, a number of stone lock-ups were 
constructed ; but they are never used, and we are seriously talking 
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Question: Do you take all the boys who are sent to you? 

Mr. Howz: We do, with the exception of imbeciles. No mat- 
ter what the enormity of the crime committed may be, we receive 
them. So crowded have we sometimes been, that we have been 
compelled to decline vagrants, and confine ourselves to those who 
are sent from the jails for crimes. 

Question: Have you ever had any case where the pupils tried 
to set the building on fire? 

Mr. Howz: Never. 

Question: Do your boys use profane language ? 

Mr. Howe: I have known only of one case. 

Question: Have you ever seen any obscene pictures on the 
wall ? 

Mr. Howe: I have not. 

A member: Allow me to ask whether you are expected to work 
miracles in your institution ? 

Mr. Hower: I sometimes think we are expected to do so. 

Mr. Foorr, of Ohio, one of the managers, said that he had been 
there on an average once in two months from the foundation of 
the reformatory, and had seen the boys in every part of the prem- 
ises, and never had heard a profane or obscene word, nor seen an 
obscene picture. 

Mr. Hartow, of Maine, said that the reform school in his state 
was of abont the same size as that at Lancaster, and it cost 
only from ten to fifteen thousand dollars per annum, above the 
earnings of the boys. He asked Mr. Howe, whether he expected 
such large appropriations as he had been receiving to continue for 
all time? 

Mr. Howe: No, sir, we do not. We expect to get a good deal 
from our farm in future; we also propose to establish mechanical 
industries immediately, which we expect will be remunerative. 

Question: Is it not your opinion that much more has been saved 
to the state than has been expended in the maintenance of the 
institution ? 

Mr Howe: We have always taken the ground (and we believe 
it to be true), that the state saves far more through us than it 
appropriates for our support. 

Question: How do you get boys from the state prison ? 

Mr. Howr: Our governor has the power to commute the sentence 
of any boy sent there. 
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Question: Would the denial of books be a punishment? 

Mr. Howe: Our boys are great readers, and privation of the use 
of our library would be felt as a sore affliction. We have, in addi- 
tion to our cireulating library, a young men’s christian association 
reading room, in which we have nothing but what has been donated 
by the citizens of the state, who have been very liberal in their 
contributions to it. It is our intention to have every county in the 
state represented. Every book contributed has a ticket, with the 
name and county of the donor, so that every boy from that county 
knows how and whence the book came there. No boy can have 
the privilege of the circulating library without a perfect record as 
to conduct and lessons. It is well lighted and handsomely carpeted, 
and the boy, on entering, having previously washed and cleaned 
himself, feels like a gentleman, and, what is more, acts like one. 
We have music, and magazines, and periodicals, all by private con- 
tribttions. 

Congress adjourned to 3 o’clock p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The congress re-assembled according to adjournment. 

Rev. Marcus Ames, superintendent and chaplain of the family 
industrial school for girls, Lancaster, Massachusetts, read a paper 
on the Desirableness of au increased Number of Reformatories, 
especially for Girls. 

For Mr. Ames’ paper, see page 337. 

Capt. M. L. Exprinez, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
nautical reform school, read a paper giving the History of that 
Institution. 

For Mr. Etprmeée’s paper, see page 350. 

Dr. Hartcn, of Connecticut, said that the number of boys that 
escaped or did not escape, whether less or more, was no evidence 
of the value or want of value of a system. It was the man you 
had there; you should havea man that feared God, and knew how 
torule his household well. His own school was not a family school ; 
it was on what was called the congregatesystem. Some thought that 
the family system could only be ae onthe farm plan. He 
had 160 acres, and he could remember of but two boys escaping ; 
in the last five years but one had escaped, and he came back and 
gave himself up. One of their boys was a clerk in a government 
She at Washington, and another a clergyman in Philadelphia. 
Te thonght that what we wanted in any system was kind-hearted, 
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earnest, working men, who would stand up boldly and fearlessly tor 
the dear, loving Saviour, and hold him up to view at all times, 
How foolish it would be for any man to say that his system was 
better than any other! The grand, glorious system that would 
save humanity and save the world —the gospel of the Son of God 
—was above any and all other systems. We should put away 
every feeling that ‘ mine is the best or the only system,” and should 
work together with kind, loving hearts; and, in establishing new 
schools, profit by the experience of those already established. 

Mr. Murray Sutetey, of Ohio, said that he once visited a school in 
Dublin, Ireland, where young girls were systematically trained to 
pick pockets. There were many such schools in our own cities, not 
only to train the young for picking pockets, but for every other crime. 
They had taken into their children’s home in Cincinnati a child not 
more than six years old, who had been educated to crime by her 
own vile mother and grandmother, She was now in a good home. 
The state should step in to forbid and prevent such horrible wick 
edness, saying to parents, “‘ You shall not bring up your children 
to crime.” The question how to do this was an important one, and 
was worthy to be deeply pondered. 

Mr. Liycoxy, of Maryland, said that his long experience would 
furnish numerous instances of boys trained in reformatories attain- 
ing honorable positions in society. They had a savings bank in 
their institution, in which the boys had deposits to the amount of 
$2,100, This was the result of their savings. The amounts to 
the credit of the boys varied from a few cents to $50 or upward. 
They gave them instruction in music, and held out incentives for 
improvement in education, ete. They permitted them to go and 
spend weeks and sometimes months on visits. Sometimes they 
had placed money to the amount of $300 in the hands of boys to 
pay bills about the city. 

Dr, Wives, of New York, said they proposed in his state a new 
reformatory a little different in character from those that had been 
spoken of, but which would rightly come in at that point. It was 
not yet in operation, but a building commission was appointed 
last spring under legislative authority, and they had made progress 
in their work. He said that General Pilsbury, superintendent of 
the Albany penitentiary, was one of the commissioners, and though 
a great man, was at the same time a very modest man, not dis- 
posed to scramble for the floor ; and he hoped he would be heard a 
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few minutes in reference to what had been done. If the proposed 
reformatory succeeded, as he hoped, it would revolutionize prison 
discipline in the whole country. 

Gen. Pirssury said that the commissioners — five in number —- 
had purchased a farm of over 200 acres, and were working upon 
the plan for the buildings. It was intended to be a state retorin- 
atory for young men between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five 
years, who had not been previously convicted. The commissioners, 
following therein the design of the originators, meant to have the 
prisoners classified, and they were studying to adapt the buildings 
to that end. Of course, it would be for the permanent managers 
to devise the details of a system of discipline; but the expectation 
of the building commissioners was, that the course of treatment 
would be arranged in successive stages and classes, each to be 
reached as a reward for obedience, industry and good conduct on 
the part of the inmates. The cells, in accordance with this design, 
were to be of different sizes; those for inmates in the final stage 
to be made large, airy, and.attractive. The convicts were to work 
their way up to this stage, from which they would go out into the 
world. Almost every man had his pet. The Albany penitentiary 
had been his; but if he ever rode a hobby, his impression was that 
it would be the coming reforimatory. 

Mr. L. A. Brerty, of Maryland, wanted to know what con- 
clusion they had arrived at, whether bolts and bars should be taken 
down or not. If that could not be done, he thought there should 
be a declaration to that effect. Men should go into the work of 
reforming youth with the love of Christ in their hearts, and their 
hearts in the work; that would have an influence over the children 
that would sano as good. 

Rev. A. D. Henpricxsoyn, of Wisconsin, said ‘ett school had 
been in operation eleven years. They re witii the con- 
gregate system, but, their building having been destroyed by fire, 
they erected the new one with a view to the adoption of the family 
system. By order of his board, he had traveled, observed and 
studied both systems in most of the states, and noted their 
respective advantages and disadvantages. Ile quite agreed with 
Dr. Hatch, that it depended less on the system than on the man. 
They had five buildings, with an average family of forty in each. 
They had 180 acres of land, with perhaps fifteen devoted to a 
garden ; and their boys wor<:! on any part of the farm without 
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an overseer. They often sent a boy fifteen miles by himself. 
There was a county fair ground in the neighborhood, which included 
some twenty acres, and for three successive years they had taken 
all the boys on the ground, and they mixed up with the crowd just 
as others did. The average age of the boys was over twelve years ; 
some were eighteen, nineteen, twenty years old. There was noth- 
ing to prevent them from going out of the fair ground; but they 
had always returned at the proper time. 

Mr. Curartes Toomas, of Ohio, had been requested to state how 
they managed the house of refuge in Cincinnati. When they 
invited this congress to the city, they hoped that they would 
receive information in regard to the treatment of the unfortunate 
class that caine under their care, and he thought they had. 

Mr. Brockway’s paper recommended that these institutions 
should be in the hands of a board of guardians or trustees. He 
would say that the house of refuge had already done that, and the 
directors could receive and discharge as their judgment dictated, 
and also had power to give to the grand jury a recommendation 
that they be sent there without being stamped as criminals. 
These systems were good for nothing unless their superintendents 
and directors felt a sympathy for those under their care. He had 
visited many institutions, but the reformation produced did not 
yet come up to the standard he thought it should. In Cincinnati 
they had a board of nine directors, so appointed as to avoid politi- 
eal or sectarian influence, and from four to six of them visited the 
institution every week. There was no child brought into the 
institution that did not pass through the hands of the directors 
as well as of the superintendent, and it was made their duty to 
examine into the commitment and characteristics of each child. 
They asked the child some simple questions, and finished by asking 
him if he was disposed to be a good boy. If he said yes, they 
asked him if he would help them to make him good. They said 
to him that if he went out upon the play ground and heard other 
boys using bad language, they wanted him to act upon his own 
judgment of right and wrong, and not follow bad examples. 
They did not lose sight of that child, but kept their eye upon 
him, and sought in every way to co-operate with the superintend- 
ent in the effort to reform him. 

The question drawer was here opened, and the followirg ques- 
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tions were read, to which brief answers were returned, the 
speakers being limited to one minute. 

Question: How far may prisoners be permitted to read news- 
papers ? 

Dr. Wines: The newspaper is a great instrumentality of educa- 
tion. It has been earnestly advocated upon this floor that pris- 
oners should be educated. I am in favor of a newspaper prepared 
expressly for prisoners, froin which every thing not proper for 
their eye should be excluded. In my view, prisoners ought to be 
informed of the current events of the day, to prepare thein to 
meet successfully the battle of life when they go out. 

Mr. Brockway: We all know that two-thirds of the reading in 
newspapers consists of accounts of crimes and outrageous transac- 
tions that no decent man ought to read, and, least of all, prisoners. 
I am opposed to putting such newspapers in the hands of pris- 
oners, but am in favor of giving them all the information desir- 
able, in the form however of lectures, which I think a more 
instructive method. 

Question: If criminals can be universally trusted in prison, 
why should we have bars and bolts to keep them out of our 
homes and stores? 

Dr. Wines: They cannot be universally trusted. 

Question: Is the objection to committing prisoners charged 
with offences to district prisons, intermediate between the common 
jail and the state prison, well-founded or imaginary ? 

Mr. Hartow: I think it imaginary. In Maine, we propose to 
get rid of county jails, except for the safe-keeping of prisoners 
awaiting trial. 

Mr. Brockway: Prisoners convicted of crime should not be im- 
prisoned in the same place as those who are only charged with crime. 

Dr. Wines: J have heard of no such objections as the question 
assumes. 

Question: Can the sexes be separated and reformed just as well 
in the same institution ? 

Answers from many voices, “no, no,” “ yes, yes.” 

Question: Does the criminal, according to law, really forfeit 
any right ? 

Mr. AtexanvEr: The convict forfeits so much of his personal 
liberty as is necessary to keep him from preying further upon his 
fellow men, together with all rights incompatible with the enforce- 
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ment of this forfeiture. Beyond that the prisoner’s rights are as 
anabridved as yours or mine. 

Dr. Wives: Hardly; for in that case you would have no right 
to the prisoner’s labor. 

Question: Is there any reason why the labor of able-bodied 
men should not cover the entire expenses of a prison 4 

Mr. Atexanper: Every able-bodied adult convict should be 
self-supporting, and should contribute his share toward detfraying 
the common expenses of the institution. 

Question: What is the best method of pardoning ? 

Dr. Wives: My opinion is, that the best plan is to permit the 
prisoner to pardon himself’ as the effect of reasonable evidence of 
reformation under indefinite sentences. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The congress was called to order by the Presment at 7} P. M., 
and opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Spautprne. 

Mr. Sanzorn, of Massachusetts, offered the following resolution ; 

Resolved, That each system of juvenile reformatories has its 
merits, and may be used to advantage, but this congress expresses 
no preference for either the family or the congregate system; that 
the important agency for refurmation is found in warm-hearted, 
clear-headed men and women who, in the spirit of Christ, wield 
their kind personal influence for this end. 

Mr. Sanzorn thought that the question had been fairly presented 
in the papers and discussions. He himself thought that the family 
system was the best in the majority of instances, but that, under 
some circumstances, the congregate system was to be preferred. 

Rey. Mr. Suetpon, of New Jersey, characterized the resolution 
as a timid, milk-and-water proposition. It had been shown by the 
papers read, that men held positive views on this question, and 
there ought to be a positive expression of sentiment by the con- 
gress. He concurred in the view that there might be circum- 
stances in which the congregate system would be best; but he 
thought them altogether exceptional. Let the congress declare its 
sentiment positively, boldly. If it was in favor of the congregate 
systein, let it say so; if of the family system, let it do the same. 
For himself, he did not like a caution that was synonymous with 
timidity. 

Mr. Hartow, of Maine, said that he came to the congress with- 
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out personal knowledge of the subject, but was satisfied, from the 
statements and reasonings of gentlemen, that the family system “was 
the best. He would therefore move to strike out all after the 
word “ resolved,” and insert the following : 

That this congress expresses its preference for the system known 
«3 the family system, in conducting juvenile reformatories. 

Gov. Baxer: I move that the substitute be laid on the table. 

Mr. Corriy, of Indiana, was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
family system, and they had introduced it into Indiana and 
thought it the system, but he knew excellent institutions conducted 
on the other plan, and believed that there were conditions under 
which the family system could not be carried out. He would vote 
to lay the amendment on the table. 

The substitute was laid upon the table, and the original resolu- 
tion was then adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Fisx, of New York, read a paper communicated 
by Miss Mary Carpenter, of England, on the responsibility of 
parents for the support of their children while inmates of reform- 
atories. 

For Miss CarPENTER’s paper, see page 372. 

Mr. Arexanper, of Missouri, characterized the paper of Miss 
Carpenter as able and exhaustive, and he was gratified that the 
question raised by it had come before the congress. It was not to 
be doubted that society had the right to exact of parents the edu- 
eation of their children. If the parent refused, the state might 
take the child from him, pnt it to school, and compel him to pay 
the bill. Now, if parents were bringing up their child to a vicious 
course of life, so that it was a continual menace to the security of 
society, there was no good reason why we might not arrest that 
course in its incipiency. The law said, that where a man threatened 
my life, 1 am not required to wait until he has drawn a bead on ine, 
and if I take his life, it will be called, and it is, justifiable homi- 
cide. If that logic was sound, it would involve this consequence: 
if a child was found in the street, abandoned to vicious courses, 
without restraint from its parent, society might take such child 
and educate it properly, and say to the parent, if he were peeun 
iarily responsible: “ You shall support that child —first, because 
you have shown yourself incompetent or faithless to manage it; 
second, as he is your child, we do not release you from your natu. 
ral obligation as his father.” 
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Garpiner Turrs, of Massachusetts, then read a paper ca the 
“ Family visitation of the wards of the state, as practised in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

For Mr. Turts’ paper, see page 359. 

Mr. Pierce, of Massachusetts, supposed that, while the visita- 
tion of the wards of a statemight have been practised at other 
times, this was the first instance known to him in which it had 
been reduced to a regular system. He did not rise particularly to 
commend what had been said, but there was one point to which 
the paper had not called attention, with which they had consider- 
able to do, and that was, incompetent magistrates. 

Mr. Surrrey, of Ohio, said that, in their children’s home in Cin- 
cinnati, they were continually crippled in their work because those 
who were in authority would not respect the labors of private 
individuals. He knew a case of one judge within a few months, 
who, in answer to a case coming before him, said he did not care 
what the law was; a mother’s claim was above all law. He was 
pleased with that part of the paper recommending depriving the 
judge of such power. He remembered having heard of a little 
child, who was asked what made a certain tree crooked. He 
replied, that some one had trod on it when it was little. He thought 
that some one had trodden on most of the inmates in these 
reformatories. He said that there was drunkenness among chil- 
dren of six or eight, and prostitution of girls of twelve or thirteen 
years. He hoped that other states would follow the example of 
Massachusetts, and that gentlemen present who were connected 
with prisons would see the importance of this object, and seek to 
have a similar law incorporated into the legislation of their states. 
Ile was glad there was one law on our Ohio statute book with 
reference to the care of children, which was, that the county com- 
missioners have power in every county to establish homes for poor 
children and authorize a special tax for these homes, and appoint 
a board of trustees to take care of them without compensation. 

On motion by Dr. Wines, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to superintend 
the publication of the proceedings of this congress. 

The chair appointed on the committee Drs. Wines, Dwicur and 
Prrror, of New York, Mr. Sanzorn of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Brooxway of Michigan. 

The congress adjourned until 9 a. m., next day. 
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Fourtru Day. 


Saturday, October 15th, 1870. 


The congress, having accepted an invitation from the Common 
Council of Cincinnati to accompany the members on a visit to 
several of the public institutions of the city, met in the hall where 
their sessions are held at 9:30 o’clock, a. m. President Hayxrs 
called the assembly to order, and prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Mr. Sueparp, chaplain of Auburn prison, N. Y. 

The president invited Dr. Haron, of Connecticut, on the plat- 
form. The house became instantly hushed. All the members 
appeared to anticipate something of an exciting and interesting 
character; one member alone remained ignorant of what was 
about to happen, though destined to be the leading figure in the 
scene. Dr. Harcu then spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Congress: I do not 
propose to occupy much of your time this morning. It would be 
unbecoming in me to detain you with any extended remarks, when 
the day is to be given to enjoyments of another and more pleasing 
character. Still, I must beg your indulgence while I occupy a 
moment in congratulating the congress on its work and its success so 
far —the former, worthy of the earnest men and women who com- 
pose it; the latter, more than equal to our highest expectations. 
This beautiful morning is auspicious; the anticipated pleasure of 
the day brightens all faces; the perfect harmony that has marked 
our deliberations, and the truly conservative and christian spirit 
of the congress, afford abundant cause for gratulation and _ rejoic- 
ing. Iam sure, sir, that it inust be a source of gratification to us 
all that, while every member of this congress has had positive con- 
victions on the various subjects discussed, and has given the freest 
utterance to them, not one has obnoxiously intruded his opinions, or 
pertinaciously insisted that his should be entertained to the exclu- 
sion of others. Thus you refused yesterday to say that you 
thought the family system superior to the congregate, or the con- 
gregate to the family; but, recognizing the good in each, you 
extended the right hand of fellowship to both, and bid them God- 
apeed in the work of humanity. 

On one subject, Mr. President and gentlemen, we are all agreed, 
and that is, on the subject of corporal punishment. We are of 
one mind that it should be rarely inflicted; that only in extreme 
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cases should it be resorted to, and that then it should be used with 
the greatest judgment. But, Mr. President, the members of this 
congress think that they have found a case that justifies them in 
the use of the cane, and they have designated me as their execu- 
tive in this business, and have instructed me to inflict on the 
honored secretary of this congress, the Rev. Dr. Wines, a good 
sound caning. I shall proceed to discharge my commission, sir, 
most heartily; and not only shall I use the cane with a will, but 
the instrument shall be a heavy gold-headed cane. 


Then, turning to Dr. Wines, toward whom all eyes were directed, 
he continued : 


Dr. Wines: The members of this congress feel that they are 
indebted to you, more than words can express, for this delightful 
occasion. From its inception to the present moment, you have 
been the inspirer, the director, and the mainspring of the move- 
ment. It is you, sir, who have brought this congress to the present 
point in its history ; it is you who have given it the great success 
of which we are all so proud, and which augnrs so much good to 
the cause which we so much love. I teel incompetent, sir, to the 
task assigned me. No words within my command can express the 
sentiment which this congress entertains toward you. You have 
not only won our admiration by your energy and zeal in the canse 
of prison reform, but you have won all our hearts by the spirit of 
kindness and love which you have manifested to us here. I am 
delegated, sir, by the members of this congress, to present to you, 
as a slight token of their love and esteem, this beautiful cane, 
engraved with a suitable inscription, and ask your acceptance of it 
as a feeble but sincere expression of their esteein and friendship. 
Every person in this congress is ready to do for you what we trust 
this staff will do—be a companion and helper to you in your 
arduous labors, a true friend, a firm support, on which you may 
confidently lean. 

We hope, sir, and we accompany our hope with our prayers, that 
you may be long spared to use this staff, and, in the coming years, 
may it be full of memories pleasant and grateful to your spirit. 
May it remind you of these loving friends, ani these delightful 
associations. And, sir, as your footsteps shall go down the vale 
whither all our steps are tending, may the Angel of the Covenant 
accompany you, and the dear Saviour he your guide and support; 
and when your feet shall stand on the shore from which there is ne 
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return, may your ears be greeted with the blessed welcome, “ Weill 
done, good and faithful servant.” 

Accept again, dear sir, with this cane which I place in your 
hands, for yourself and your wife, who has gratified and honored 
us with her presence, the best wishes and kindliest. congratulations 
of this congress. 

To the above address, Dr. Wines, with evident emotion, made 
the following response : 

Dr. Hatch: You overwhelm me with this unexyected and beau- 
tiful gift, and the too flattering terms in which it has been conveyed. 
I am profoundly moved by such a token of the friendly regard of 
this body, and by the words with which you have accompanied the 
present ; and cannot adequately express the grateful emotions which 
both have awakened in my breast. The gift is valuable intrinsi- 
cally ; more valuable because of my crippled condition, the effect 
of a broken limb; but most valuable from the feelings which 
prompted it — these, indeed, are far more precious than the massive 
gold by which it is surmounted. While the material staff will 
support my steps, ere long to be made tottering by age, as well as 
by the misfortune to which I have alluded, the sentiments out of 
which it sprang will be a moral stay in many an hour of toil and 
weariness, while laboring for the promotion of the great cause 
which hag brought us together in this queenly city, and in which 
we all feel so deep and warm an interest. Ladies and gentlemen 
of the congress, again I beg yon to accept the gratitude of my 
heart, of which the best words that I can choose are but a feeble 
and most imperfect expression. 

At the conclusion of these services, and on the adjournment of 
the body, the members, both ladies and gentlemen, crowded 
around the doctor to offer their congratulations, and many a 
hearty hand-shake attested the sincerity and fervor of the regard, 
of which they were the token and the expression. 

The congress was again called to order by Dr. A. E. Jonus, of 
the common council committee, to announce the order of the day, 
viz.: that the delegates would first visit Longview insane asylum, 
seven miles distant ; thence they would be driven to Spring Grove 
cemetery ; thence to the house of refuge ; thence to the work- 
house; and thence return to the city to visit the industrial expo- 
sition, The above programme was carried out to the letter, evi- 
dently to the great delight of the whole company, consisting of 
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over one hundred of the members:of the congress. At the work- 
house, an elegant and substantial collation was spread, which was 
not less enjoyed than the other good things, which the day’s excur- 
sion had offered to the city’s guests. 


Frern Day. 
Monday, October 17th, 1870. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The congress re-assembled at 9 o’clock a. m., Governor Hayzs in 
the chair. The session was opened with prayer by Rev. C. Briaas, 
Deh). 

Mr. Brooxway, of the business committee, reported back the 
following resolution, which had been referred to the committee, 
with a recommendation that it pass, viz.: 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this congress, that the great 
principles of christian love and kindness should be applied to the 
utmost extent practicable in the management of our prisons and 
reformatories. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The business committee, agreeably to instructions previously 
given, reported the following paper on the subjects of light, diet 
and discipline in prisons: 

1. Lieur.—In the construction of prisons, provision should be 
made for supplying sunlight to the prison apartments, to the same 
extent as to apartments occupied by citizens generally. Artificial 
light for the purposes of study should be furnished at evening for 
reasonable hours to all prisoners who can be induced to use it. A 
separate light in each room is the best plan. 

2 Dirrartesi—The food for adult prisoners in state prisons 
should be of sufficient quantity to maintain satisfactory physical 
conditions. The demands of prisoners us to quantity and quality 
should not always govern the supply, for they should be required 
to use food economically —to waste nothing —and the best erite- 
rion of their needs in this particular is not their own notion, but 
their observed physical condition. Experience teaches that, with 
improved conditions as to health and mental development, the 
appetite demands and the system requires a better quality and 
greater variety of food than is now usually supplied to prisoners. ~ 
In agraduated series of establishments, different dietaries must be 
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introduced, and they may be made a means of reformatory prog- 
ress among the prisoners, 

8. Discrrptine.— The infliction of physical pain upon persons 
should always be for the purpose of securing obedience in the 
future, and never to satisfy offended dignity, to mend a broken 
rule, or (except in extraordinary circumstances) to produce an 
impression upon cther prisoners. It should be done privately and 
deliberately, and with regard to the restoration of the prisoner to 
right relations, with his self-respect and manhood remaining. The 
common use of the ‘dark cell” should be changed, by the intro- 
duction of light and by requiring the prisoner to maintain a 
standing position for a few hours only, when he should be released 
and taken to the ordinary cell for the night, and returned to the 
standing position in “ solitary” after breakfast each morning, day 
by day (if he is sane and morally responsible), until he consents 
heartily to the just authority of the officers. 

Gen. Pitssury, of New York, said that he had but one objec- 
tion to the paper. It seemed to him that it would convey the 
impression that prisons, heretofore and at the present time, did not 
give their prisoners a sufficient quantity of food. From his obser- 
vations, he believed that, as a general rule, they were given ail 
they could eat, of good, nutritious, wholesome food. He would 
favor variety in the food supply, but was not in favor of giving 
them Inxuries. 

Rev. Mr. Suxparp, of the Auburn prison, said he was glad that 
this subject was embraced in the paper reported. The dietary in 
his prison wa- «ll that it ought to be, in quality and quantity. 
They had bee.. using vorn bread at every meal, but found such 
constant use nut healthy. Fresh wheat bread was now furnished 
daily, and the crusts used for making coffee. The dinner was 
varied every day; breakfast consisted of a good hash, made of 
beef and potatoes or carrots, and coffee and bread in abundance. 
Their supper was either bread or hominy, with molasses in each 
case. A dinner of fish was always provided on Friday. 

The paper was adupted. 

Mr. Brooxway, on behalf of the business committee, said: Mr. 
President, the committee of arrangements prepared and published, 
as an appendix to their programme of exercises, an extended paper 
under the title of “ Principles of Prison Discipline, suggested for 
consideration by the National Congress.” The busincss committee 
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have condensed and otherwise amended that paper, and now 
respectfully subuit it to this body as a declaration or platform of 
principles, and recommend that it be adopted and promulgated as 
such. 

The paper was accepted, ordered to be printed, and laid upon 
the table for future consideration. 

The Rev. Mr. Frssenpen, of Connecticut, offered the following, 
which was passed: 

Resolved, That every able-bodied adult convict should be 
required to be self-supporting, and that such self-support should be 
held to embrace each convict’s share of the common expense of the 
institution. 

Dr. Wines submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this congress will close its sessions, and adjourn 
sine die, on the evening of Tuesday, the 18th instant. 

Adopted. 

Dr. Winzs also proposed, and the congress adopted, the fol- 
lowing 

DECLARATION : 

This congress, while recognizing the ability and value of the 
papers furnished by writers, both at home and abroad, cannot 
assume responsibility for every sentiment and utterance therein 
contained. The congress holds itself responsible only for the prin- 
ciples and acts sanctioned by a formal vote of the body. 

Gov. Baxer, of Indiana, presented the following paper, which 
was adopted: 

fesolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by the 
president to consider the expediency of inaugurating steps looking 
to the speedy organization of a permanent national association 
for the promotion of the following objects, viz. : 

First: The amendment of the laws of the several states in rela- 
tion o public offences and offenders, and the mode of procedure 
by which such laws are enforced. 

Second: The improvement of the penal, correctional and 
reformatory institutions throughout the country, and the manage. 
ment, government and discipline thereof, including the appoint- 
ment of boards of controleand other officers. 

Third: The care of, and procuring suitable and remunerative 
employment for, discharged prisoners, and especially for such as 
may or shall have given evidence of a reformation of life. 
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Resolved, That said committee report the result of their deliber- 
ations to this congress at the earliest practicable oment. 

The following gentlemen were appointed on the committee: 
governor Baxxrr, of Indiana; governor Haines, of New Jersey ; 
Hon. Mr. Smiru, of Maine; Hon. Mr. Werxer, of North Car- 
olina; Hon. Mr. Wurre, of Kentucky. 

Dr. Wixes, of New York, read a paper on an Internationa. 
Congress on Penitentiary and Reformatory Discipline. 

For Dr. Wryrs’ paper, see page 253. 

Mr. Brockway, of Michigan, said that he presumed there would 
be no dissent from the suggestions and propositions of the paper 
just read, and he would therefore submit the following resolution 
in relation thereto : 

fesolved, That it is the sense of this congress, that the time has 
come when an international congress on penitentiary and reform- 
atory discipline may be called with promise of good results, and 
that the subject be referred to the committee on a national prison 
association, with instructions to report, as soon as may be practic- 
able, the measures requisite to carry this design into effect. 

Adopted. 

Rev. ©. C. Foorn, chaplain of the Detroit house of correction, 
read a paper on “ The Importance and Power of Religious Forces 
in Prisons.” 

For Mr. Foorr’s paper, see page 185. 

The discussion on this paper was opened by Rev. P. Dott, agent 
of the prisoners’ aid association, Baltimore. He would ask, “ Have 
we an immutable basis for a prison discipline?” He thought we 
had, and he found it in the principles of the New Testament. The 
spirit of our prison administration must be the spirit of the founder 
of christianity. Some of these divine principles were general, 
others specific. One of them was, “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens ;” and that was declared to be “ fulfilling the law of Christ.” 
When the civil law had exhausted its forces, the lawof Christ came 
in and laid its grasp on the prisoner. He feared that that law was 
not sufficiently recognized by the administrators of prison disci- 
pline. The poor prisoners were kept too far from the cross. They 
were terrified by the thunders and dazzled by the lightnings of 
Sinai, but were kept too far from the tenderness and love of Cal- 
vary. His suggestion was, that they should be brought nearer te 
the cross, and to Him who there expiated the guilt of the convict 
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equally with that of earth’s noblest and greatest. Some would 
make the civil law supreme; but his view was, that the law of 
Christ should have the supremacy. 

Mr. Grorer F. Davis, of Ohio, said that it seemed to him that 
there were two extremes on the subject of prison discipline. Some 
appeared to think the main object was to make prisons a source 
of revenue. Others, it seemed to him, would make the prison a 
kind of monastery—a house of piety. Now, neither money nor 
pietism was the object of prison discipline. The first thing a pris- 
oner should be made to feel was, that he had violated the law, and 
that the broken law must be vindicated; and the next thing to be 
taught him was, that if any man would not work, neither should 
he eat. The men in prison belonged to the state, and should earn 
their living by the sweat of their brow; yet the law of love and 
kindness should be the ruling principle in the prison. He did not 
believe that the man who tried to hammer religion into his children 
at breakfast and dinner and supper, would succeed in his object. 
Neither did he believe that the man who was hammered thus the 
moment he came into prison was going to be made instantaneously 
religious, Religion must be wrought into him by the labor of 
ove, by kindness and good example. 

We could not take these men and make perfect christians of 
them at once. The process would be like clearing new ground ; 
the stumps and sprouts would remain a long time. Both extremes 
were to be avoided. Let us make our prisoners earn their own 
living; let us seek to lead them to goodness by gentle arts; but 
let us not attempt to hammer religion into them as one would 
hammer a nail into a beam. The priest’s treatment of Jean Val- 
jean in Les Misérables of Victor Hugo, was an example of preach- 
ing of more value than sermons. We must use common sense in 
dealing with prisoners, 

Rev. W. J. Sutiivan, chaplain of the Southern Indiana state 
prison, said that it was no longer a problem to be solved, whether 
or not convicts could be made good men and fitted for society. Facts 
proved that they could. In the Southern Indiana prison, God had 
favored them with the clearest manifestations of his power to save, 
and given undoubted demonstrations of his willingness to restore 
the fallen and lift up those that were sunk to the lowest depths of 
sin. Scores, he believed, had been the subjects of renewing grace 
in that prison. He could name numbers who had been converted 
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there, and had continued, since their discharge, to live honest and 
honorable lives. 

Rey. Mr. Quixsy, of New Hampshire, said that he believed in 
common sense no less than the gentleman who had addressed them 
before the last speaker. He thought most chaplains possessed 
some of that article. No doubt the chaplain should go to those 
men, and let them understand that they were violators of the 
law— though many a man in the state prison was no more a 
violator of the law than many who walked the streets to day, with 
head erect. The speaker then related the case of a very passionate 
prisoner, who had to be punished almost every week for his bad 
conduct. He was approached and reasoned with, and urged to 
try to do better. But the convict thought it was of no use; he 
was too far gone. At length he was induced to try, and began to 
attend sabbath school and religious meetings, and the result was, 
that in a short time the man ceased to violate the rules of the 
prison, and it was now two years since he had been punished. 
Other illustrations were also given showing the power of religious 
truth, the speaker insisting that common sense must always be 
mixed with religious advice and instruction. 

Capt. M. L. Etpripex, of Massachusetts, thought the members 
of the congress were not very far apart in their views on this sub- 
ject, if they but understood each other. Religion was a mighty 
power in prisons; nor did it stop with the prisoner who was 
brought under its controlling influence. It had a salutary effect 
upon the entire prison; and even thie officers were sometimes 
affected by it. Paul and Silas, in the jail of Philippi, were an 
illustration. He believed, however, that the religious teacher’s 
example had a greater influence than his teaching. He must be a 
living epistle, *‘ known and read of all.” 

Rev. B. W. Curraw, of Ohio, said he was a firm believer in 
the power of the principles of religion to save and reform the 
worst of our race. It was his privilege, a few sabbaths ago, to 
visit a prison where these principles of religious truth were at 
work, and his heart was cheered with what he saw and heard. 
In that prison of a thousand prisoners he found the warden and 
directors in perfect: sympathy with the chaplain, and all working 
for the improvement of the inmates. If ever he had felt God’s 
power, it was within those prison walls. The result of the influ- 
ence of these religious forces had caused a great reduction in the 
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offences committed in violation of the prison rules. He attended 
the prisoners’ prayer meeting, where more than two hundred were 
present, and thirteen of the prisoners took part in the exercises. 

Rev. Mr. Sueparp, of New York, said that, as chaplains, they 
had in their state all the liberty they could ask; very few 
obstacles were ever thrown in their way. He kept a record of 
the names of those who professed conversion and reformation, and 
for the past year he had been noticing their conduct, and when- 
ever he had heard of any punishment being inflicted upon the 
prisoners for offences committed, he looked over his list to see if 
any of their names were on it, and he was gratitied to be able to 
state that, during the whole year, but one whose name was upon 
that list had been punished for a violation of prison rules. 

Mr. Atexanper, of Missouri, said the moral dynamics were not 
one, but many, and he who singled out one as his only instrument 
to work with committted a grave and hurtful error. The influence 
of religious truth sometimes depended more on the manner than 
on the substance of the teaching. There were other reformatory 
forces, besides those of religion, that were not to be discarded. 
Labor was one, and he held that there was no tonic like a horny 
hand. The school, the library, the lecture. an occasional feast, an 
hour’s social intercourse and play, were others. Religious truth 
had its place; religious lessons must be given; but other forces 
should not be overlooked. 

Mr. Hartow, of Maine, thought there were some present who 
did not believe in the power of religious forces; if there were any 
who had doubted them before, they certainly could not remain so 
after what they had heard in the paper and the discussion elicited 
by it. 

Dr. Wives read a paper on the Port Blair Penal Settlement in 
India, communicated by Mr. F. A. Roxpsrorrr, an officer of the 
settlement. 

For Mr. Rorrsrorrr’s paper, see page 159. 

The next paper read was by Rev. J. L. Mituiean, chaplain of the 
western penitentiary of Pennsylvania, on the subject of Executive 
Pardons. 

For Mr. Minxiean’s paper, sce page 422. 

Rev. Mr. Fessenpen, of Connecticut, thought that the pardon- 
ing power should be vested in the state executive, subject to cer- 
tain restrictions. He said that it was understood and granted by 
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all that the pardoning power must exist somewhere, as a means of 
rectifying mistakes and holding out a prospect to the convict that 
his good conduct would in some way affect his condition. This 
power, in his state, was vested in the legislature, and he thought 
it was a failure there. Their plan was about this: A committee 
uppointed by the legislature visited the state prison, and the con- 
victs who desired pardons had their cases brought before this 
committee, and were represented by legal counsel. These lawyers 
sometimes became mere pardon brokers. When a man sought a 
pardon, he came before that committee with his wife, his friends 
and his counsel, who set forth his case and urged his suit. The 
cominittee then reported to the legislature, often making moving 
appeals to the members, working upon their sympathies, and thus 
not unfrequently securing a pardon to applicants entirely unworthy. 
In Ithode Island, this power was vested in the governor and senate 
jointly. He thought that plan open, in part, to the same objec- 
tions. Sometimes the power was vested in a board, like that 
referred to in the paper, as found in New Jersey. Mr. Brockway 
had proposed a board of guardians, to be “‘loaded with power” — 
and this among others — but he did not believe they were going 
to get any such board to work all their life-time for nothing. 

Gov. Hatnzs, of New Jersey, said that some things in the paper 
met his approval, while others did not. When the power of 
pardon rested with the executive, he concurred in the opinion that 
he should make full investigation into all the circumstances. 
Where a man was imprisoned wrongfully, to use the term pardon 
in his case was a misnomer, as he had been guilty of nothing 
for which he needed pardon. From his own experience, he had 
come to the conclusion that when a man was sentenced to the 
penitentiary, it should be understood that, as a rule, the sentence 
would be carried out, subject to such abbreviations as might be 
earned under a commutation law by good conduct. If there was 
any error in the proceedings, or any thing that demanded re-inves- 
tigation, let such re-examination be had, but when a convicted per- 
son was once sentenced, he believed it best that the punishment 
should first he just, and then that the prisoner should be required 
to serve it out. He related several instances, where certain convicts 
who had been sentenced to rather short terms and were pardoned 
out through the efforts of friends, were soon returned to the pen- 
itentiary for the same offences, and some of them several times. 
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His plan would be to vest the pardoning power in the governor, 
subject to the revision and approval of the chancellor and a board 
of councillors selected from the judges of the various courts of the 
state. 

Rev. A. D. Wizson, warden of state prison of Missouri, thought 
that the governor had so many things requiring his attention 
that he could not make the investigations necessary to a discreet 
use of the pardoning power. Again, from the fact that the govern- 
ors of our states were changed so often, he thought they could 
not acquire proper acquaintance with the men applying for pardon, 
their antecedents, character, claims, etc., to always decide wisely 
on the question of granting or denying the application. He 
thought there should be an officer specially appointed for the pur- 
pose, whose term of service should continue ten years, or more. 

The congress then adjourned until 3 o’clock P. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The congress convened, agreeably to adjournment, at 3 o’clock 
P. M. 

Gov. Hayes having been called away by official duty, and being 
consequently unable to longer occupy the chair, Gov. Baker, one 
of the vice-presidents, by request of the congress, took his place, 
and the session was vpened by prayer. 

Gov. Baxerr, in behalf of the committee on the formation of a 
national association for the promotion of criminal law reform and 
penitentiary and reformatory discipline, to whom had also been 
referred the question of an international prison reform congress, 
submitted two reports—one on each of the topics referred to 
them. 

Laid over for future action. 

The Rev. J. B. Brrimncrr, D.D., of Pennsylvania, read a paper 
on The Responsibility of Society for the Causes of Crime. 

For Dr. Brrrmyerrs’ paper see page 278. 

Mr. Prercr, of Massachusetts, thought the paper an able one, 
but he would offer a remark or two upon it, though not in the spirit 
of criticism. It was easy to say that intemperance was the cause of 
about all the crime that existed. He did not think so. Burglars were 
generally temperate men, and so were some other classes of crimi- 
nals. He thought intemperance was rather an attendant of low 
life tha. a cause of crime. Many criminals were in the habit of 
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using tobacco. Was the use of tobacco to be set down as among 
the causes of crime? Greater effort should be made to prevent 
erime ; he thought this could be done to a considerable extent by 
giving better amusements. Let public lectures and musical con- 
certs be given; let parks and beautiful promenades be provided 
for the poor, and tor all classes; and let there be public free libra- 
ries, not only in the cities, but in the smaller towns also. He had 
been shown private residences in Cincinnati that were said to 
have cost $300,000. He did not approve of such lavish expendi- 
turesin that way. It would be much better for society, if a portion 
of those vast amounts expended in useless show, for the grati- 
fication of pride, were used in some of the enterprises he had 
named, to benefit the race. We did not practically understand 
the principles of human brotherhood. The great want in society 
was a want of sympathy between the richer and the poorer 
classes. 

Judge Carrer, of Ohio, avowed himself a radical on prison dis- 
cipline. He favored the abolishment of prisons, and the use of 
greater efforts for the prevention of crime. He believed they 
would come to that point yet. When women exercised the right 
of suffrage, and sat as judges and representatives in our halls of 
legislation, we would come to that. He had remarked, on a pre- 
vious evening, that banishment should be used instead of impris 
onment. Any system of imprisonment or punishment was degra- 
dation, and could not reform a man. He would abolish all prison 
walls, and release all confined within them. He argued that intem- 
perance was not the cause of crime, never had been, and could 
not be. If intemperance brought men into crime, it was the mere 
antecedent, and not the cause. Houses of prostitution were not 
causes of crime, but merely the antecedents and resorts of crime. 

Rev. James Woopwortg, of California, dissented in toto from 
the last two speakers. Those gentlemen had offered neither facts 
nor arguments in support of their positions, but mere dzcta. 
The disciples of Pythagoras did not pretend to support their 
opinions by reasoning; it was enough if they could say zpse diait. 
He did not believe that his friends would find the members of this 
congress so easily persuaded. For his part, he would not ask— 
and if he did, he would not expect to receive —their concurrence 
on any such ground. He would give the reasons for “the faith 
that was in him.” The New York prison association had been 
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studying-this question for a quarter cgntury, and they told us that 
seven-eighths of the crimes committed were due, directly or in- 
directly, to rum. Thousands of criminals had been personally 
interrogated by them, and more than four-fifths of them ascribed 
their criminal career to this cause. Did not they know? The Rev. 
Mr. Kingsmill, late chaplain of the Pentonville prison in London, 
received statements from one hundred criminals as to what had 
led them into crime. Twenty said that drink was the jirst cause 
of their fall, and nearly all placed it among the other causes. 
Were they ignorant of the occasions of their own relapses? Mr. 
Brockway had investigated the cases of 100,000 convicts, of whom 
he told us eighty-two in every hundred were intemperate. Gen- 
eral Pilsbury’s statistics were to the same effect. He had not the 
figures before him, but he was sure that more than half, he believed 
three-fourths, of those committed to the Albany penitentiary were 
recorded as intemperate by their own confessions. Yet it was 
claimed and asserted, that drink was not a cause, but a mere 
antecedent, of crime. Where was the proof of that? None had 
been given. He called for proot, and wonld be satistied with 
nothing short of it. He held —and he believed the principle was 
admitted by philosophers — that a uniform or even general antece- 
dent of a fact was entitled to be regarded as the cause of that fact 
He would come now to his own inquiries and their result. For 
five years he had, as the secretary of the California prison commis- 
sion, been visiting prisons of all classes, and conversing with 
prisons officers, criminal judges and members of the police — with 
all, in short, who were in any way connected with criminal admin- 
istration, whether in the department of arrest, trial or punishment 
—and from all the information he could obtain by his persona] 
observation and the extended intercourse to which he had re. 
ferred, he was satisfied in his own mind that a very large part of the 
crimes committed might be traced to intemperance. [He thought 
nineteen-twentieths of the inmates of their state prison were 
there as the result of liquor. He would not say, indeed he did 
not think, that half of them were habitual drunkards; yet they were 
sent there for crimes committed while in a state of intoxication. 
Many persons, by associating with criminals who were in the habit 
of drinking, were led into crime from such association in the 
dram-shop; so that, taking into account all these influences, it was 
not too much to say that nineteen-twentieths of the crimes of his 
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state were the result of the liquor traffic, and if the grog-shops 
could be suppressed, though men would not thereby be made 
saints, yet he fully believed that out-breaking crime would, in 
great measure, disappear. 

Rey. R. C. Crawrorp, chaplain of the state prison of Michigan, 
eould not agree with his friend Judge Carter in the propriety of 
abolishing all prison walls, and turning prisoners out on a large 
farm. We had all concluded now to keep them at work inside of’ 
the walls, with the guards to help us. He believed the men in 
most prisons were treated humanely. He had no doubt that liquor 
was the cause of much of the crime committed. He had read 
letters from the sisters, wives and brothers of these convicts, tell- 
ing them that if they had taken their advice, and let liquor alone, 
they would never have been in the penitentiary. As to the other 
subject spoken of, he knew that a large majority of the men in 
our penitentiaries had been mixed up with houses of prostitution, 
and they carried the marks of it to-day. He believed in calling 
things by their right names, and, until we regulated society by 
putting our hands on these causes of crime, we would have their bitter 
fruits in crimes committed and in penitentiaries for the restraint. 
of the criminals. Gentlemen might say that they cannot stop the 
liquor traffic by law, but it was done effectively in Michigan, 
where they had back-bone enough to enforce such a law. They 
anticipated the day, and expected it soon, when Michigan would 
proclaim herself free from that curse; when she could proudly 
say that the law was enforced throughout her entire territory. 

The report of the committee on a national prison association 
was here taken up, considered, adopted, and is as follows: 

The special committee having charge of the resolutions* direct- 
ing them to consider and report as to the expediency of inaugu- 
rating steps looking to the speedy organization of a permanent 
national association for the promotion of the objects named in the 
said resolutions, beg leave respectfully to report, that they have 
considered the resolutions as fully as the limited time allowed for 
the purpose would permit; and the result of these deliberations is 
a belief, on the part of your committee, that the time has arrived 
for the inauguration of such a movement as the resolutions herein- 
before referred to contemplate. Your committee, without detailing 
the reasons which have brought them to this conclusion, report the 


* See page 502 for the text of the resolutions. 
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following resolutions, and respectfully recommend the passage 
thereof, viz. : 

Resolved, 1. That a committee of ten be appointed (of which 
the president of this convention shall be chairman) to prepare a 
plan of organization for such an association as is foreshadowed in 
the resolutions referred to them; and that said committee take the 
proper steps to secure the passage of an act by the legislature of 
either New York, Pennsylvania or Ohio, providing for the incor- 
poration of such an association, and for its permanent establish- 
ment on a sure and liberal foundation. 

Resolved, 2. That, when a charter shall have been procured for 
said association, said committee of ten be authorized to proceed to 
organize said association, and to procure additional members thereto 
after its organization, and to call the first meeting of the associa- 
tion at such time and place, in the state which may have granted 
the act of incorporation, as said committee may designate; and 
that said committee invite all persons wishing to become members 
of said association, or friendly to its objects, to attend such first 
meeting thereof. 

The president—Gov. Baxer—appointed on the committee 
called for by the first resolution the following gentlemen, viz. : 


His excellency Gov. R. B. Hayes, of Ohio; 

Hon. James G. Blaine, Speaker U. 8. House of Representatives, 
of Maine ; 

Hon. Daniel Haines, of New Jersey ; 

Hon. Theo. W. Dwight, LL.D., President of Columbia College 
Law School, New York; 

Gen. Aimos Pilsbury, Superintendent of the Albany Peniten- 
tiary, New York; 

F, B. Sanborn, Editor of the Springfield Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts ; 

E. W. Hatch, M. D., Superintendent of the State Reform School 
of Connecticut ; 

Charles F. Coffin, President of the Board of Control of the 
House of Refuge, Indiana. 

Z. KR. Brockway, superintendent of the Detroit House of Corree 
tion, Michigan ; 

Hon. G. Wm. Welker, President of the Board of State Chari- 


ties, North Carolina. 
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To the committee, as thus constituted, was added, on motion by 
Dr. Wines, his Excellency Governor Conrad Baker, of Indiana.* 

It has been stated that the committee on a national prison asso- 
ciation had two subjects referred to them, and that they sub- 
mitted two reports. The second report was now taken up, and is 
as follows: 

The resolution relating to an international prison congress was also 
committed to the committee on a national association, with instrue- 
tious to report how the design might be most successfully carried into 
effect. The committee would first introduce a short extract from 
the paper read by Dr. Wines, out of which grew the resolution 
which has been referred to us: “ Of whom shall the congress be com- 
posed? The fact that it is to be an international congress, seems 
to me to involve, as its logical issue, this sequence —that all 
civilized peoples should be asked to participate in its proceedings. 
The peoples thus invited would be the several states of the Ameri- 
can union; the dominion of Canada; the Mexican and South 
American republics; the empire of Brazil; all the states of Europe ; 
the Ottoman empire and vice-royalty of Egypt; the French and 
British colonies scattered over the face of the earth, including 
British India.” The enterprise, in the extent thus indicated, is a 
vast one, and the work of preliminary organization will be great 
in proportion. Into the details of this work we do not propose to 
enter at present, further than to express the conviction that it will 
be necessary to employ a competent agent or commissioner to visit 
the legislatures of the several states, and, if possible, induce them 
to co-operate by sending delegates to the proposed congress; to 
lay the matter before the several foreign legations resident in 
Washington, explain to them the character and importance of the 
movement, and endeavor to so far interest them in its objects as 
to induce them to speak favorably of it in their dispatches to their 
respective governments ; to visit the several states of Kurope, and 
confer with governments, heads of penal and reformatory institu- 
tions, officers of prisoners’ aid societies, and also private citizens 
interested in penitentiary reforms ; to organize, through the friendly 
aid of foreign ministers accredited to our government, national com- 


* By the unanimous request of the members of the original committee, Hon. 
Iforatio Seymour, of New York, has consented to become their colleague; and 
‘he committee, consequently, now consists of twelve members. 
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mittees in theseveral countries and colonies to be represented ; to take 
suitable measures to arrange a programme of proceedings, and to 
secure able specialists in different countries to write papers upon 
the questions to be considered ; to prepare a condensed but zom- 
prehensive report on European penal and reformatory institutions 
trom-an American stand-point; to prepare the necessary circulars, 
conduet correspondence, and do all the miscellaneous work requi- 
site in the preliminary stages of the movement — which must be 
great, though incapable of exact measurement. 

The committee ask to submit the following resolutions, to wit: 

1. Lesolved, That be invited to act as commis- 
sioner of this congress in the work proposed, and that his salary 
be fixed at $ per annum. 

2. Lesolved, That the committee appointed to take charge of 
the organization of the national penitentiary and reformatory 
association be requested to endeavor to procure for our commis: 
sioner an honorary appointment from the general government, as 
being likely to secure consideration and facilities abroad, not 
otherwise attainable. 

On motion by, Mr. Brockway, the first blank was filled by 
inserting the name of E. C. Wines, D.D., LL.D., and the second 
blank, relating to the salary of the commissioner, was referred to 
the committee on the national association, with power. It was 
further referred to the said committee, in the contingency of the 
non-acceptance of the position by Dr. Wines, or of a vacancy 
otherwise occurring, to fill it by the appointment of some other 
competent and suitable person ; and also to take steps to provide 
the funds necessary for the prosecution of the work. 

The report, thus amended and supplemented, was unanimously 
adopted. 

The declaration of principles was taken up and read. They 
were then considered seriatim, as far as and including the six- 
teenth. The seventeenth, which declared the contract system of 
prison labor prejudicial to finance, discipline and reformation, gave 
rise to considerable discussion. 

Mr. Corpter, of Pennsylvania, was opposed to the contract sys- 
tem, He thought it a very important matter whether prisoners 
learned a full trade or only a part of one, as was the case in the 
contract system. We wanted to reform criminals. There were 
two things essential to a prisoner’s reformation. He must gain 
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the eed to live honestly and the power to earn an honest living. 
The first he always lacked when committed; the second, gene- 
rally. Both must be given to him in prison; the one, through 
moral agencies, the other through industrial training. He consid 
ered a full trade almost indispensable in this last relation. The 
‘onirac system was an obstacle to this, and therefore should be 
swept away. 

Rev. Mr. Woon, chaplain of the Northern Indiana prison, spoke 
in warm terms of the contractors in his prison, as men of high 
character, and anxious for the moral improvement of the prisoners. 

Col. Wirttam R. Murpny, of New Jersey, said that where they 
had a good set of contractors, the contract system did not_inter- 
fere with the finances or discipline of the prison; but the men 
were employed in a manner that was useful to the state and bene- 
ficial to themselves. The warfare was not so much with the sys- 
tem as with the contractors. He thought it difficult to get the 
right kind of men; the chances were against it; and, therefore, 
the system had better be wiped out. 

Gen. Pitssury, of New York, said that, as a system, he was 
opposed to it; but he believed that contracts for prison labor 
could be regulated by a competent head so as to obviate the 
evils which commonly flow from them. He had no trouble with 
the contractors in the prison of which he had charge. 

Mr. Corrry, of Indiana, had great respect for the opinion cf 
prison officers, yet some of us, said he, who are not prison officers, 
feel convinced that very deleterious effects spring from the 
system. 

Mr. Crarurs E. Fetron, of New York, thought that the system 
had worked well in Massachusetts, and in the Erie county peniten- 
tiary, of which he had charge, they had had no trouble with it. 
The contractors never interfered with the regulations or discipline 
of the prison. He thought that where there was any difficulty it 
was the fault of the man who was at the head of the institution. 

Dr. Wives, of New York, said that, in regard to the influence 
of the contract system in the Massachusetts prison which, it was 
claimed, was well managed (and he certainly would not contest 
that point, for he had great respect for its warden and believed he 
held as tight a rein upon the contractors as anybody could), he had 
heard the chaplain, if once, a dozen or a score of times, denounce 
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it in strong terms as at war with the moral and religious interests 
of the prisoners. 

Gen. Pirssury: Allow me to say that the chaplain of the Mas- 
sachusetts penitentiary has proved unsatisfactory, and had to 
leave. 

Dr. Wines knew nothing about that; possibly it was through the 
influence of the contractors that he was removed; but he knew 
him to be a worthy christian minister, and a man of learning and 
ability, and that he had filled that office with credit and usefulness 
for many years; a man who had the good of the prisoners at 
heart, and worked for it faithfully. Yet he was strongly opposed 
to the contract system because, as he alleged, it interfered with 
the most effective discharge of his duties to the prisoners. As 
regarded the system in the state prisons of New York, it was in 
many ways objectionable. The contractors were the real governors 
of the prisons. He thought Gen. Pilsbury would agree with him 
that, if the contractors combined, they could put out a warden in 
twenty-four hours. He perceived that the general nodded assent, 
as he expected he would. 

Mrs. Lyp1a Sexton, chaplain of the Kansas penitentiary, by 
request addressed the congress upon this question. She said it 
seemed to her that in the Kansas penitentiary this contract system 
was ruinous to the moral improvement of the prisoners. If twenty 
minutes or a half hour were desired for moral or religious instrue- 
tion, the objection was at once made that the men were under 
contract, and the contractors would lose so much time. She 
thought there was but little hope of reforming them while they 
were thus confined to servile labor from early in the morning until 
late in the evening, without a moment’s opportunity to devote to 
the welfare of their souls. She thought, too, that the policy of 
employing the roughest men for guards, because they could be had 
cheap, was entirely wrong. A general renovation should take 
place in prison officers. If $100 per month had to be paid for 
good men as guards, she would give it rather than employ roughs 
for $40. Half of the convicts in their prison were promising 
young men and boys, and it seemed to her that they ought to bé 
allowed to spend a portion of each day in school, cultivating their 
minds. Again, she thought that the lack of recreation for the 
men worked great injury. Day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, they were marched from their cells to their 
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work, and from their work back again to their cells, without any 
variation in their monotonous lives. One man told her if they 
just had the chance every afternoon of running a foot-race, he 
could work so much better. 

Rev. Mr. Quinsy, of New Hampshire, had strong objections to 
the contract system, but in some parts of the country it would be 
difficult to get along without it. He thought the system might 
be so modified that the contractors would be more directly under 
the control of the prison authorities. 

Pending the discussion, the congress adjourned until 74 P. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Congress convened at the appointed hour, Governor Baker in 
the chair. The platform was again taken up, and a motion was 
made to strike out the article relating to the contract system. 

Mr. Qurysy said that he would prefer to have it modified so as 
to recommend that contracts should be made only with such par- 
ties aad on such conditions as would comport with the moral and 
intellectual interest of the prisoner. 

The question being on striking out, the Rev. F. H. Wings, secre- 
tary of the board of state charities of [llinois, asked to be allowed 
to present one point that had not been touched upon in the discus- 
siou, and that was thie effect that striking out that article might 
have. In Illinois the contract system had been abolished. The 
old system was not, strictly speaking, the contract system ; it was a 
leasing system ; the farming out of the labor by the legislature. An 
effort wouid probably be made at the coming session of the legis- 
lature to restore the old leasing system. If this convention should 
strike out every thing relating to the contract system, and express 
no opinion in regard to any other, he apprehended that the legis. 
lature would cite the action of the convention as an argument in 
favor of the restoration of that system, with all its abominations. 
He was satisfied that it would work mischief, and hoped the con- 
gress would take definite and proper action in this matter. 

Judge Carter was opposed to the contract system. If the prisons 
were kept up, he desired to see some system of co-operative labor, 
by which the prisoners would receive the wages they earned just 
as if they were at work outside. 

Col. Rurr, warden of the Ohio penitentiary, said he could not 
vote for the resolution as 1t stood, for the simple reason that, as far 
as it related to the Ohio penitentiary, it was not true. First, it 
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declared the contract system to be prejudicial to discipline. He 
vould very well understand that when contractors governed the 
prison, it would be prejudicial, and ic was just there where the diffi- 
culty complained of seemed to have arisen; but he did not permit 
contractors to govern the Ohio penitentiary. He said to con- 
tractors, and to all employed by them, “ You may give the pris- 
oners directions about their work; beyond that, you shall not give 
them a word.” 

Question by a member: Do you enforce that order? 

Col. Burr: Yes, sir, Ido. Again, the article said, or at least 
implied, that the contract system interfered with the chance of 
reaching the men by religious influences. In the Ohio peniten- 
tiary the contracts all provided that the prisoners should labor for 
the contractors ten hours per day ; but there was a further provision, 
which allowed the warden, at any time, to take the prisoners off 
the contract ; and that was done, whenever he thought there was 
occasion. He specified certain occasions when this had been done; 
and added that the time thus spent was not at the cost of the 
contractors, but of the state. Again, the resolution declared that 
the system was injurious to the financial interest of the state. The 
annual net earnings of the Ohio penitentiary, over and above all 
ordinary expenses, were from $40,000 to $50,000. He could not 
himself manage the industries and clear that amount of money. 
In conclusion, he spoke in high terms of the religious influences 
in the penitentiary. 

Gov. Hainzs, of New Jersey, was happy to hear that the con- 
tract system succeeded in some cases. He had occasion to visit, 
in the capacity of commissioner from New Jersey, a number of 
prisons, some of them in New York, and found one or two work- 
ing under the contract system, that were said to be financially 
successful ; yet, he saw some things in them that were not satis- 
factory. It seldom happened that contractors did not abuse their 
privileges. An exceptional case did not govern the principle; the 
principle itself was wrong. He was convinced, from his own 
observation, that the system did not work well; he hoped the 
clause would not be stricken out; such action would convey the 
impression that they approved the system. 

Mr. Brockway, of Michigan, moved the previous question 
which was carried, and the motion to strike out was lost. 

The article was then adopted. 
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Mr. Brockway moved that the further consideration of the 
platform be postponed, and the regular order of business be taken 
up. Carried. 

Secor Corrss, secretary of legation for the republic of Colombia, 
South America, being invited to address the congress, read the 
following paper- 

Mr. Presideut, ladies and gentlemen: Availing myself of the 
privilege you have been good enough to grant me cf addressing 
you, I beg to do so in order to express my deep sense uf gratitude 
for the kindness and regard shown to me during my visit to this 
congress, in which you have admitted ine as a member. 

Very little light could I bring to your deliberations regarding the 
organization and management of the prisons in my native country. 
The iron rule of Spain left us as a legacy the most tyrannical ideas 
regarding the management of prisons. A criminal was an outlaw; 
and hunger, filth, nudity and insult were his lot. Philanthropists 
have been struggling for a long time past to change this order of 
things ; and the movement, although slow, is gaining ground. The 
punishment of death has been abolished for the last nine years, and 
our national constitution puts a limit to the number of years that 
a person may be sentenced to imprisonment. The sleeping in sep- 
arate cells has lately been introduced, and attempts are being made 
to introduce labor in common. 

But, asa rule, our city prisons and country jails are kept in a 
lamentable state ; and if I had time, I could relate to you cases and 
scenes which would revolt your ideas of enlightened benevolence, 
and would painfully horrify your feelings. In so doing, my aim 
would be to rouse your pity and your interest, that you might 
secure means to extend to us in a more effective way the advan- 
tages of your luminous debates and noble conclusions. Your 
movement is, by its nature, cosmopolitan; and you must throw 
most light in places where darkness is most complete. 

It was in search of light and knowledge in this matter that I 
came to hear your deliberations and partake of your social gather- 
ings. I come as a student, not as a teacher. And I hope to tell 
my countrymen of your good, unselfish deeds. I hope to translate 
into my native language, and make public, the essays that have been 
read in this congress, and its debates and its declaration of princi- 
ples; and if, after the reading of them, a blow is spared to a poor 
wretch, more unfortunate than criminal, or if the hardened heart 
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of 4 brutal jailer is for a moment softened into pity, then you will 
acknowledge that my visit to you has not been without its fruit. 

In conclusion, I beg to crave your indulgence for the grammat- 
ieal errors that I may have committed in expressing my thoughts 
in a foreign language. 

Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, read a paper furnisheu by Mr. H. 
S. Tarsett, teacher in the Detroit house of correction, on The 
Prison School. 

For Mr. Tarsetu’s paper, see page 193. 

The consideration of the platform was resumed, and the articles, 
from the eighteenth to the twenty-third inclusive, were adopted 
seriatim. The twenty-fourth was then read, as follows: ‘ Since 
personal liberty is the rightful inheritance of every human being, 
it is the sentiment of this congress that the state which has 
deprived an innocent citizen of this right, and subjected him to 
penal restraint, should, on unquestionable proof of its mistake, 
make reasonable indemnification for such wrongful imprisonment.” 

Mr. A. W. Avexanper, of Missouri, said that we had plenty of 
sharp rogues who would get convicted of crime for the purpose of 
showing afterward that they were wrongfully imprisoned, and 
come in for damages for $50,000. That would be progress in the 
wrong direction. 

A member related several instances where innocent men had 
been imprisoned, and he thought that, in cases of this kind, where 
persons not only suffered loss themselves, but their families suffered 
disgrace on account of their imprisonment, the state should indem- 
nity them for the wrong done. 

Dr. Brrrmerr, of Pennsylvania, thought the point not well 
taken ; he said that the state was not the wrong-doer in such cases, 
but was imposed upon. 

Judge Carrer, of Cincinnati, related an instance of a man suf- 
fering imprisonment for four years through the petjury of another 
person ; he could not get damages from the perjurer, and should 
have satisfaction from the state. 

Mr. Hoxrxrsvr, of Wisconsin, said such instances could be mul- 
tiplied, where innocent men had been convicted of crime, 
imprisoned, and their reputation destroyed, and when they came 
out, they had lost their position in society. Let this principle 
be adopted as a rule in the states, and the result would be that 
innocent men would seek redress in the courts, and would thus 
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have the means of establishing their innocence. He hoped the 
article would be adopted. 

Rev. Mr. Crawrorp, of Michigan, gave an instance of a man 
who had been confined in prison wrongfully, until he had become 
almost insane ; he had three motherless children, of whose where- 
abouts he had lost all trace. This man had a good trade, and 
could have earned five dollars a day had he not been imprisoned. 
He thought something should be done in some way to indemnify 
men who had been so unjustly imprisoned. 

Mr. ALExanper objected to selecting individual cases. Would 
any body say that, because some had been unjustly imprisoned, we 
should not imprison people at all? . 

A member: That is not proposed. The proposition is, that 
when we blunder, we should do what we can to repair our blun- 
ders. Will not the gentleman admit that that is a sound principle 
in law as well as in morals ? 

Mr. W. J. Yost, of Illinois, thought that neither a man nor a 
state should be held responsible for what he did not do intention- 
ally. If a man were charged with crime, he was allowed to bring 
witnesses from all parts of the state, and have counsel to defend 
him. That was done to prevent the unjust con viction of innocent 
men; yet unprincipled men would sometimes come in, and through 
perjury, procure the conviction and imprisonment of an innocent 
man. The state, however, had done all it could to prevent injus- 
tice. Should an article like this be adopted, claiths for damages 
against the states would be greater than those against congress for 
damages during the late war. 

Dr. Wines had entered the hall while the last speaker was 
addressing the house. He obtained the floor as soon as Mr. Yost 
had taken his seat, and said that the adoption of this article by 
the congress would not give it a place in the statute books of our 
states, though he admitted that the aim was to get it there in the 
end. The proposition under discussion forrred the thesis of a 
very able paper, communicated by an eminer : legal gentleman of 
France, Mr. A. Corne. That paper had not yet been read, and 
he thought it but fair to Mr. Corne, while it was due to the inter- 
est of truth and justice, that the masterly argument of that gentle- 
man should be heard before the congress acted on this proposition. 
He moved, therefore, to lay the article on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


66 
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Articles twenty-fifth and twenty sixth were then adopted. 

The twenty-seventh article was read, which is as follows: The 
exercise of executive clemency in the pardon of criminals is a 
practical question of grave importance, and of great delicacy 
and difticulty. It is believed that the annual average of execu- 
tive pardons from the prisons of the whole country reaches ten 
per cent of their population. The effect of the too free use 
of the pardoning power is to detract from the certainty of punish- 
ment for crimes, and to divert the mind of prisoners from the 
means supplied for their improvement. Pardons should issue for 
one or more of the following reasons, viz.: To release the innocent, 
to correct mistakes made in imposing the sentence, to relieve such 
suffering from ill health as requires release from imprisonment, 
and to facilitate or reward the real reformation of the prisoner. 
The exercise of this power should be by the executive, and should 
be guarded by careful examination as to the character of the pris- 
oner and his conduct in prison. Furthermore, it is the opinion 
of this congress, that governors of states should give to their 
respective legislatures the reasons, in each case, for their exercise 
of the pardoning power 

Mr. Corrtn, of Indiana, said he would not \ike to see this article 
passed in the present form. Taken as a whole, the principles 
embodied in it were, perhaps, correct; but they had difficulty 
enough now in obtaining pardons, and he would not want to do 
any thing that would make it harder. 

Gov. Baxer said he had had some experience on that subject. 
He believed he had pardoned ten per cent of those who had been 
applied for, though his friends seemed to think him hard-hearted. 
He thought the article could be put in better shape, and that. it 
ought to lie on the table for the present. He would favor throw- 
ing proper restrictions around the pardoning power. 

Rev. Mr. Crawrorp was opposed to the article, as stating what 
he considered untrue. He did not believe that the exercise of this 
power interfered with prison discipline. He thought that there 
was scarcely any influence more productive of good discipline than 
the expectation, on the part of the convict, that his good conduct 
would merit pardon. 

On motion of Mr. Brooxway, the article was laid upon the 


table, whereupon the congress adjourned until 9 o’clock to-morrow 
morning 
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Srxtp Day. 
Tuesday, October 18, 1870. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The congress was called to order at 9 a. m.— Governor Baxrr 
in the chair, 

Session opened with prayer by C. F. Corrtn, of Indiana. 

Dr. Wines read a paper on Humanity and dumanitarianism, 
with special reference to the Prisons of the United States and Great 
Britain, by Witt1am Tatwaock, secretary of the Howard associa- 
tion, England. 

For Mr. Tatiaox’s paper, see page 204. 

Dr. Wiyzs then read a paper on Criminal Registers (casiers 
judiciatres), as a means of knowing the Antecedents (criminal 
biography) of Persons previously convicted of Crime, by M. Bon- 
NEVILLE DE Marsaney, counselor of the imperial court of Paris, 
France. 

For M. pr Marsaney’s paper, see page 232. 

Following this, a paper was read on the Professional Training 
of Officers of Prisons and Reformatories, by Rev. James Woop- 
worTH, secretary of the California prison commissicx. 

For Mr. Woopworrtn’s paper, see page 384. 

The next was a paper on Reformatory Discipline as applied to 
adult Prisoners, by G. B. Huszexz, late warden of Sing Sing 
prison, New York. 

At the conclusion of this paper, Mr. Pitspury said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is a description of the coming state reformatory I tried 
to describe on Thursday. 

The platform of principles was again taken up. The article on 
executive pardons being under consideration, 

Rev. James Woopworty, of California, said that he was not in 
favor of giving the governor any more advisers than he had. 
When the responsibility was thrown entirely on one man, he felt 
it. If he had associates who shared it with him, it would be an easy 
matter to shift it on to their shoulders. In illustration of this 
point, he enumerated instances where bad results had come from 
an undie cxercise of executive clemency through the influence of 
advisers. 

Dr. Winzs thought that though the governor should receive 
recommendations from every man in the state to pardon a crimi- 
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nal, he was not thereby released ‘from his personal responsi- 
bility. 

Rev. Cuartes Oravexs, of New York, said that in his state the 
governor, in his report on pardons, gave the reason for each. He 
thought this an excellent arrangement, because, if false representa- 
tions were made, it would be known, and the people could correct 
them. 

Governs.: Hames, of New Jersey, thought the executive received 
plenty of advice outside; some would advise one way, and some 
another. What they wanted was responsible men to advise with 
the governor. 

Mr. Werxer, of North Carolina, believed in the one man 
power, and when the people delegated that power to a man, he 
should be held personally responsible. The people should choose 
a governor of good hard sense, who was also a man of kind and 
generous disposition, and who would exercise that power to the good 
of the state. Much harm was done by improper pardons. Where 
the governor could place the responsibility upon some one else, 
this power was apt to be abused, and the very worst class of 
prisoners thrown upon society. 

After some further discussion, the article was adopted as re- 
ported by the business committee. 

The remaining articles (28th to 37th inclusive) were successively 
read and adopted, with some little discussion upon the last one, in 
reference to the co-operation of women in effecting the reformation 
of prisoners. 

Rev. C. C. Foors, of Detroit, said he was personally interested 
in that article, as there were over 100 women in their prison, 
While he believed in the right and propriety of the male chaplain 
doing all he could for the salvation of these women, he was well 
persuaded that women could accomplish the work much better 
than men. The labors of the matron in their institution had 
accomplished great good. 

The following was passed: This congress is of the opinion that 
separate prisons should be established for women, and that in no 
case, either in city or county jail or state prison, should women 
be detained in the prison with men, and that females should have 
charge of the female department of all prisons. 

Mr, Auexanper, of Missouri, offered the following: 

Resolved, That the questions relating to crime and criminals 
for their right decision, require to be considered from the stand- 
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point of a comprehensive and accurate acquaintance with the 
structure and natural laws of the social organism. 

Resolved, That the study of social science, of which penology 
is one department, is essential to the well-being of any nation, 
rnd especially of a republic. 

Lesolved, That this congress hereby expresses its sense of the 
importance of making social science a branch of collegiate educa- 
tion, believing that the influence of such instruction will be to 
diminish not one alone, but all social evils, by pointing out their 
causes and relations. 

resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be to confer with educational institutions with reference to the 
establishment of chairs of social science ; or, failing in that, to secure 
professors in studies allied to social science, capable and eager to 
cultivate that science. 

Dr. Haron, of Connecticut, hoped the resolution would not pass. 
He did not think we should take up the subject of social science; 
there was a national social science organization in existence, well 
established, and quite competent to deal with all such questions. 

Dr. Wives concurred in the views cf the last speaker; this 
congress was called for the one specific object of studying and 
improving prison discipline in the prisons and reformatories of the 
country, and he did not think it proper for them to say to boards 
of trustees of colleges and institutions of learning what they shonld 
introduce into their curriculum of study. 

Mr. ALEexanpER supported his resolutions in a speech of some 
length, in which he claimed that all the principles which they had 
been considering were intimately related to social science, and to 
the end that this science be fully understood, he thought that there 
should be professorships devoted to teaching it. _ 

Dr. Wines said that he concurred heartily in the principle of 
the resolution ; his objection was, that he feared it would be regarded 
4s an impertinent meddling with what did not properly belong to 
this body. He looked with alarm upon the proposition to petition 
colleges to establish chairs of social science as a part of their 
agencies of instruction. He feared it would bring the congress 
into discredit with the sober, conservative people of the nation. 
He repeated — for he did not wish to be misunderstood — that he 
was not opposed to teaching social science in colleges, but he was 
opposed to this congress undertaking to dictate to those institu- 
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tions what they should do. What did the third resolution pro- 
pose? Toask the colleges to institute professorships to diminish — 
crime did it say ? well, it said that, but it said a great deal more — 
to diminish, not crime alone, but all social evils — ax of them ; 
the whole batch. Were we prepared to go before the colleges of 
this country and say we wanted them to establish professorships 
to abolish all the social evils with which we were afflicted? He 
believed not; yet that was what the resolutions proposed. 

Judge Carrer, of Ohio, asked if all crime did not arise from 
social causes ? 

Dr. Winzs said he had no doubt that many crimes did, but that 
was not the question with him. The resolution was laid upon the 
table. 

Judge Carrer offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this congress, that althongh 
we are in favor of some kind of respectable uniform to be worn 
by the prisoners confined for crimes and offences in our prisons, 
the clothing of them in the striped, zebra-like uniforms adopted 
by many of our prison regulations is an outrage that calls for 
reformation, and should at once be abolished. The element of 
reform of prisons does not exist in such a regulation, because by 
it the prisoners, losing all self-respect, are kept in a continual 
feeling of degradation, ill-adapted to the commencement of any 
sort of reformation in them. 

Dr. Haron, of Connecticut, said that it was characteristic of 
American genius to crystalize its thought in a church, or a society, 
or at least in a resolution. He thought they would weaken the 
influence of the congress by passing such a large list of resolu- 
tions. The principles proclaimed in the platform contained every 
thing essential, and they should rest upon that and be satisfied 
with it. 

Judge Carrer said that this was a practical reform that ought 
to be promptly adopted. The resolution was laid upon the table. 

Rev. Chas. Cravens, of New York, read a paper on “The Pro- 
poseil Volunteer Adult Reformatory at Warsaw,” prepared by 
Ton. Wm. H. Merrit, secretary of the board of managers. 

For Mr. Merritx’s paper, see page 180. 

Rev. Mr. Frssrnpen, of Connecticut, inquired how the institu- 
tion was to be supported ? 

By request, the Rev. A. M. Fisx, agent of the institution, made 
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the following explanation. After examining the penal laws and 
institutions of New York, it occurred to him that there wasa class 
of men for whom no proper provision was made —a class out of whom 
the state annually manufactured criminals by the score — aye, by the 
hundred. There is a class of criminals who intended to commit the 
crimes for which they were imprisoned ; but there were others who 
were betrayed into crime, committing a wrong act in some moment 
of sudden passion or overmastering temptation, or led astray by evil 
associates. It seemed to him fair to presume that most, if not all, 
of this class would retrace their course, if a proper opportunity 
were presented them for doing so, and he felt that society was 
bound to give them such a chance. 

In the enforcement of the penalties usually inflicted, what self- 
respect the prisoner might have remaining was destroyed, and he 
felt little inducement to reform. Perhaps nineteen-twentieths of 
those convicted for the first time would reform if proper opportu- 
nities were presented them; but such opportunities were not 
offered by our present system. The institution he represented pro- 
posed to take just that class of men whenever the judges were satis- 
fied that it was the first offence, and there was good reason te 
believe they would reform. Suppose a man to have committed an 
offence that would send him to the state prison, if the judge was 
satisfied there were mitigating circumstances and a strong prob- 
ability that the man would reform, the intention was, that he sus- 
pend judgment, hold the sentence over him, and send him, or at 
least give him the privilege of going, to this institution. In the 
mean time, if, under our management, his conduct was such as to 
satisfy the executive that he was a reformed man, then he was to 
restore him to society, and the man was to have an honorable dis- 
charge, with the sentence rubbed out. If, at any time, he left the 
institution without such honorable discharge, the original sentence 
was to be fully executed against him. Thus he would be sur- 
rounded by a wall ten-fold stronger thanadamant. The influences 
of such an institution to draw men back to a course of virtue 
would be such that, as governor Hoffman said, “the enterprise 
cannot fail to receive the hearty approbation of every good man 
and woman in the country.” 

When hearing the paper read by Mr. Brockway, he was par- 
ticularly struck with the proposition for a board of guardians, as 
they had hit upor a plan to secure almost exactly the same thing 
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in the management of their institntion. On that board they had 
a very superior lawyer and judge, and men of large wealth 
who were worth, in the aggregate, millions of dollars; also, a 
number of thorough educators, and one of the d¢vest editors in 
New York state. Moreover, they did not pay their managers any 
thing, except the money they had actually paid out when on duty; 
and not only that, but they were going to ake these men pay 
liberaliy for the honor of the position they hold. They proposed 
to bring all power and possible influence to bear on the good 
people of New York to help them make this a model institution, 
and worthy the imitation of other states and countries. He 
velieved that, as soon as they could make the people believe the 
mstitntion would be a success, they would give of their means 
iiberally for its support, and he had no doubt the state of New 
York would give them $100,000 as soon as they could prove 
that they could make it a success. In conclusion, he expressed 
the hope that this congress would aid them in this noble enter- 
prise. 

The following, offered by Rev. C. Cravens of New York, was 
unanimously adopted : 

Lesclved, That, in the opinion of this congress, the plan of the 
educational and industrial reformatory at Warsaw, New York, is 
one that deserves a full trial, and, if successful, promises to work 
the most radical and gratifying results. 

A paper was then submitted on The best Formulas for Regis- 
tering the Statistics of Prisons and Reformatories and the Impor- 
tance of Uniformity therein; by A.J. Ourr, M.D., correspond- 
ing secretary of the Pennsylvania board of state charities. 

For Dr. Ourt’s paper, see page 415. 

Rev. F. I. Wives, of Illinois, thought the paper of Dr. 
Ourt an able one, but it seemed to him there were some impor- 
tant points which it did not contain. Without knowing some- 
thing of the criminal’s ancestral history and hereditary quali- 
ties, the statistics would be incomplete. The acts of a criminal 
might, to some extent, have depended upon the physical, intei- 
lectual or moral condition of a grandfather or some progenitor 
still more remote; and, without some information on these points, 
our conclusions might lead us widely astray. Another grave 
omission in the tables, as it seemed to him, was that they failed to 
show whether the parents were temperate or not; whether they 
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were of native or forcign birth; whether they had ever been con- 
victed of crime; whether they had been insane or idiotie, ete., ete. 

Mr. Brockway, of Michigan, said that out of fifty patients 
imprisoned, he found that forty per cent of them for three genera- 
tions had been subject to insanity, epilepsy or gross intemperance, 
and in such a degreee of ignorance that the parents could not 
read or write. 

Rev. Mr. Quiysy, of New Hampshire, related some instances 
where drunkenness had been traced back to the ancestors of 
criminals for three and even four generations. 

The congress then adjourned until 3 o'clock, p. . 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


g, at 3 o'clock p. m., the congress listened to 
the paper of Mr. A. Cornz, advocate of the imperial court, Douai, 
France, on The Duty of Society to indemnify the Citizen who 
has been unjustly imprisoned; which was read by Dr. Wives. 

For Mr. Corne’s paper, see page 244. 

Article XXIV of the platform, relating to indemnity for unjust 
imprisonment, was taken up; all the others having been passed 
upon and adopted. 

Mrs. C. Evpuremta Cocuran, of Michigan, submitted, through 
Mr. Brooxway, a written argument in support of the principle of 
the article, as follows: 


Upon re-assembling 


The resolution to indemnify the innocent citizen for his unjust 
imprisonment has been objected to on the plea that the state pocket 
would be charged with damages for an unintentional wrong, the 
tate never having designed to injure the individual in any way. 
Exactly the same plea may be urged by a railroad company against 
awarding damages to a passenger whio, by an accidental collision 
of trains, has been rendered lielpless for life. The company meant 
no harm to the man. Some one of its employés blundered merely 
—that was all. But the public sense of justice replies: The rail- 
road company runs this road in its own interest, for its own benefit. 
It undertook to carry the man safely to his destination, and instead, 
behold a mass of broken bones. The company shall pay this man 
in such poor way as money is competent to answer for a crippled life. 
In like manner the state, in pursuing its own interest for its own 
safety, appoints police officers, prosecuting attorneys, juries and 
judges, and if, though well-intentioned, they mistake as to the 
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criminality of individuals, the state.is responsible for the blunder 
of its employés, and it is the clear demand of simple justice that 
it should remunerate the innocent sufferer, in as far as possible, for 
the terrible wrong done to him. It is but a poor thing it can do 
at best. Let gentlemen put themselves in the place of this man — 
arrested, shut up in jail, ignominiously brought into court, tried, 
condemned, sentenced, given over to the prison suthoribean: 
stripped of his citizen slotline: and the garments of disgrace sub- 
stituted in their place; worse than all, placed in abject slavery to 
the will of another, driven to his work and to his cell like a beast, 
deprived of home and all its endearments — what can compensate 
him for all this? His right is to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. His life has been poisoned, his liberty manacled, and 
the pursuit of happiness wholly denied him. What shall compen- 
sate him for the hot wrath which has devoured his manhood? for 
the spirit of vengeance and despair which has laid hold of him with 
fearful grasp, and left their scars upon his soul? Will a million 
of dollars undo the wrong which has been done him? Every man 
here would spurn the thought. But the state absolutely refuses to 
makeany reparation. It authorizes the governor to pardon him out! 
Pardon him out! Think of it! Pardon him for what? For being 
a virtuous, innocent man, suffering the sentence of the criminal, 
through the mistake of society. Is this all a magnanimous people 
can do to atone for the grievous wrong? Pardon is a misnomer — 
an abuse of terms. It is a maddening insult —the climax to his 
injuries! St. Paul never made a more manly utterance than when 
the magistrates sent privately to bring him out of prison. ‘“ They 
have beaten me openly and uncondemned, being a Roman, and 
now do they think to thrust me out privily? Nay, verily, let them 
come and fetch me ont.” In the same spirit of just indignation 
should our prisoner exclaim: ‘They have arrested, judged and 
punished me unjustly, being an American citizen. And now let 
them not think to thrust me out privately, with the mockery of a 
pardon, which they themselves need.” No, gentlemen. Let the 
governor make public proclamation of the innocence of the man, 
and the court award to him such poor money atonement as can be 
offered. Surely, if ever a day of mingled fasting and thanksgiving 
is due, it is the day when the victim of such unutterable wrong is 
discovered to be an innocent ian. 
I move that the resolution be passed, with an amendment em- 
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bodying the thought that public proclamation of innocence be 
substituted for the ignominious mock pardon with which the 
innocent citizen is now insulted. 

Dr. Winzs, of New York, said that he had not been present 
during the discussion of this question on the preceding day, but 
he perceived from the reports in the papers that all who had taken 
part in it, as well as the worthy lady whose ringing and telling 
argument they had all just listened to with delight, confined 
their view to the narrow horizon which embraced only the inno- 
cent who had been convicted of crime, and who had suffered im- 
prisonment in pursuance of such conviction. These, however, as 
they had seen from the paper of Mr. Corne, were but as a drop in 
the bucket, compared to the number of the arrested, who,-on their 
examination or trial, had been judicially acquitted of the crimes 
charged against them, and yet, who had suffered imprisonments, 
varying from days to months, and even years, while their families 
—such as had any —smitten by the double blow of ignominy and 
poverty, anguish and want, had been stripped, by the landlord or 
the pawnbroker, of the little they had at the time of the arrest, 
driven into the street, and there left to steal or starve. He would 
not go over again the unanswerable arguinent of the distinguished 
French advocate, and he certainly could add nothing to it. He 
would simply express the hope that the congress, by a unanimous 
vote in favor of the proposition, would do what it could to initiate 
a reform, demanded alike by justice and humanity. 

The Rev. J. K. Mason, of Maine, said that he had been greatly 
nterested in the paper of Mr. Corne, and could very cordially 
mbscribe to the principles it advocated. He looked at the ques- 
tion in the light of one standing outside the prison walls, and in 
the light he sometimes got in going within the walls. He tried to 
put himself in the place of those wrongfully incarcerated, and he 
asked himself, who was responsible for the mistake of his being 
thrust into prison and kept there, under all the odium that adheres 
to one that goes in there, and labors there, and suffers there? It 
seemed to him that the state was responsible, and he thought the 
state should indemnify him, at least for his loss of time, if not for 
the odium cast upon himself and his family, and the suffering that 
had followed from his false imprisonment. Mr. Mason, in conclu- 
sion, moved that the article be amended by striking out all after 
the word “resolved,” and inserting the following : 
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“Since personal liberty is the yightful inheritance of every 
human being, it is the sentiment of this congress that the state 
which has deprived an innocent citizen of this right, and subjected 
him to penal restraint, should, on unquestionable proof of its 
mistake, make reasonable indemnification for such wrongful 
imprisonment.” 

Gov. Baxer, of Indiana, said the question should be viewed 
from two stand-points. The writer of the paper seemed to look 
entirely at cases of preliminary imprisonment. The lady, whose 
argument had been read, looked entirely to those cases where per- 
sons had been unjustly convicted and sentenced. The difficulty 
referred to by the former did not exist to a very great extenv in 
this country. It seemed that in France they could arrest and 
imprison on suspicion; here, the imprisoned had the right of habeas 
corpus. Any man had the right, on a writ of habeas corpus, ta 
have his case re-investigated. Still, he agreed to the principle 
that, in cases where the innocent were imprisoned, there should be 
some mode of compensation. 

Mr. Yost, of Illinois, was opposed to the original article, the 
substitute, and any eqnivalent proposition. There were many 
such mistakes that could not be rectified in this life, but when we 
all appear before the throne of the great Judge, in eternity all 
these things would be set right. 

A member: That’s a good while to wait. Where it is tnown 
that a man has been wrongfully imprisoned, would you not 
indemnity him ? 

Mr. Yosr: I don’t see how it is possible. 

Dr. Wives (very emphatically): Why, just make it possxble. 
The right kind of a law will do it. 

Mr. Mason’s amendment was adopted, and then the article, as 
amended, was passed. 

Mr. Charles F. Corri, of Indiana, presented the report of the 
finance committee, and, in doing so, remarked that, whereas mem- 
bership on the finance committee of a convention was apt not to be 
specially desirable, yet it had been a pleasure to serve on that 
committee in the present congress, so prompt and cheerful had been 
the response to the application for funds. The report was accepted, 
approved, and is as follows: 

The financial committee respectfully report that the expenses 
of the hall have been generously assumed by the citizens of Cin- 
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cinnati, and, further, that the assessments made upon the several 
states for funds to meet the other expenses of the congress have 
all been met with promptness and alacrity, and that a contribution 
of $10 from G, Richards, Dunlop, Ohio, has been received, mak- 
ing altogether the sum of $350.50, which has been received by the 
treasurer. Bills of expenses (all of which have been passed upon 
by the committee) have been paid, amounting to $274.20, leaving 
a balance in the treasury of $76.30, which we recommend be paid 
over to E. OC. Wiyus, D.D., chairman of the publishing committee, 
for the use of that committee, after paying the balance which will 
be due to the reporter of the congress on the completion of his 
report. ; 
By direction of the committee. 
C. F. COFFIN, Chairman. 


Mr. Hoszss read a paper on Compensatory Justice and Reform, 
as against Vindictive Punishment and Failure, in the Treatment 
of Criminals, furnished by J. W. Gorpon, Hsq., of Indiana.* 

The congress then adjourned until 73 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The congress met at 74 P. M., and was opened with prayer by 
Rey. Mr. Fressenprn, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Atexanper, of Missouri, moved that the paper on statistics 
be referred to a committee of five, and that said committee report 
thereon to the publishing committee, prior to the publication of 
the proceedings of this congress. ‘The motion was agreed to, and 
the following gentlemen were designated as the committee: A. W. 
Alexander, Rev. F. H. Wines, C. F. Coffin, F. S. W. Gleason and 
Hous G, W. Carter. 

A resolution was adopted, instructing the publishing committee 
to secure, if possible, reports from the various penal and reform- 
atory institutions in the country for insertion in the transactions 
ot this congress; said reports to be sent in on or before the first 
of December. 


* This paper was, at the request of the author, returned to him for revision, but 
has not since come into the hands of the committee, though Mr. Gordon was duly 
notified of the time at which it must be received to insure its insertion in the 
transactions, — PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 
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Rev. Mr. Wines, of Illinois, read a paper entitled Historical 
Sketch of International Penitentiary Congresses, communicated 
by Signor Scarra, inspector of prisons in the kingdom of Italy. 

For Mr. Scata’s paper, see page 267. 

Judge Carter moved that the resolution offered by him with 
regard to the uniforms of prisoners be taken from the table. 

The motion prevailed, and, on being put to vote, the resolution 
was lost. 

Dr. Wines then offered, and the congress with great cordiality 
adopted, the following resolution of thanks : 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this congress be given, 

1. To his excellency, Governor Hayes, president of the body, for 
his uniform courtesy and the dignified, impartial and able manner 
in which he has discharged the duties of the chair, and to Governor 
Baker, the vice-president, who has presided the last two days, for the 
same qualities. 

2. To the writers, at home and abroad, who have furnished 
papers to the congress. 

3. To the citizens of Cincinnati, as represented in their common 
council and local committee, for the graceful hospitalities extended 
to the congress, and, particularly, for providing for its use this com- 
modious hall, for the generous arrangements made by them for 
visiting the public institutions of the city, and for the extended 
drive of Saturday last, through the charming suburban regions 
adjacent to this noble metropolis. 

4, To the conductors and reporters of the press in this and other 
cities, for the space they have generously given in their columns to 
the proceedings of the congress, thereby widening its influence for 
good and essentially aiding its objects. 

5. To the associated press, for the dispatches they have so lib- 
erally sent to the newspapers of the country. 

6. To the young men’s christian association, the managers of 
the industrial exhibition, and the other institutions of the city 
and state, which have, in various ways, exhibited kindly courtesies 
tu the congress, and increased the enjoyment of its members during 
their temporary sojourn in the city. 

7. To the several railroad companies, which have passed mem- 
bers over their roads at reduced fares. 

8. To the proprietors of such of the Cincinnati hotels as have 
reduced their terms of board to the members of the congress. 
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The Rev. Mr. Cravens, of New York, said it struck him that 
there was a material omission in the vote just passed, which he 
proposed to supply by a special resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this congress are hereby 
tendered to the Rev. Dr. Wines, for his intelligent, earnest and inde- 
fatigable efforts, prolonged through many months, and at length 
happily crowned with complete success, in the labors and results of 
the present congress ; and our thanks are no less due and given to 
him for the essential aid he has rendered to the officers who have 
presided over our deliberations. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The business of the congress being now completed, the remain- 
der of the evening was devoted to es valedictory addresses by 
members, interspersed with music by a quartette club of ladies and 
gentlemen, who kindly volunteered their services on this occasion. 

Mr. Brockway said he was glad that he had come to Cincin- 
nati, for more reasons than he could tell them. It had been his 
privilege, during the last few years, to attend a large number of 
conventions, many of which were of a religious character. He 
had never left one of these conventions without a shade upon his 
mind, but now he was going home with mind and heart unclonded, 
satisfied, yes, more than satistied, with this, the first really national 
penitentiary congress. They were about to return to their several 
fields of labor to meet the practical duties of life, and to look into 
the faces of the fallen fellow-beings, whom God, in his providence, 
he would even say in his goodness, had placed under their charge ; 
and would they be depressed by the reaction? There had been 
times within the last year with him, and he thought he spoke the 
experience of many others, when he almost felt that he must give 
up—that he could never solve the problem of reformation ; but 
to-night he felt strong, and, God helping him, he would never 
look back again. 

Dr. Harcu thought they must all be glad that they came to 
Cincinnati. He was both glad and sorry —glad that he was 
going home, and sorry that he was going to part with these dear 
friends and fellow-laborers. He once heard Henry Ward Beecher 
say, in his inimitable way: “ What a delightful thing it must be 
to be a heatben, and have such an one or a missionary.” He 
thought it must be a delightful thing to be a convict, and have 
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fIe had never in his life met men of more kindly, christian 
sympathies and brotherly feelings toward each other, and though 
he might never see them again, he would never lose the delightful 
memory of that occasion. They were all working for the same 
cause and in the same spirit, and he felt that, as brothers and 
sisters, they should join hearts and hands, and work more earnestly 
than ever before in this noble cause of lapsed but not, as he 
believed, irreclaimable humanity. 

Judge Carter said that he was born in Cincinnati and could 
remember when the city numbered but twelve thousand inhabit- 
ants. He had been a witness to its extending growth. They had 
had a great many conventions held there; conventions of various 
kinds — political conventions, labor conventions, scientific conven- 
tions, religious conventions, woman’s rights conventions, and 
others, too numerous to name — but never anv in which he had felt 
so great an interest, or which he believed to be so useful, as this 
national prison reform congress. He thought the congress had 
not been quite radical enough, but he had resolved to stand by 
the thirty-seven principles that had been adopted. He was 
entirely satisfied with them, and felt assured that they were a long 
step in the right direction. With regard to sentiments of kind- 
ness and generosity expressed concerning the citizens of Cincin- 
nati, he would say they were entirely and warmly reciprocated. 
They had done all in their power to make your stay among them 
a pleasant one, feeling that they could not do too much. 

Mr. Taxcorr said, they came there with the expectation of having 
a harmonious, spirited and instructive convention ; and he was sure 
none would return to their homes disappointed. They had all been 
profited, and all would go away with larger views, with broader 
sympathies, and a more thorough determination, God helping them, 
to do their work earnestly and well. He should remember the 
“queen city of the west” with grateful feelings, and go more earn- 
estly and deeply into the work to which he had devoted so many 
years. 

Rev. Mr. Woopworta recalled pleasant reminiscences of his 
boyhood, when he had once started to seek his fortune in Cincin- 
nati, but Providence directed his steps to the Pacific coast; and 
now, after the lapse of twenty years, he found himself in that city 
for the first time in his lite. The same Providence that guided 
him westward had also given him a work to do among prisoners, 
When he went to that distant land, he went seeking his own for. 
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tune; now he was seeking the fortune of others: instead of tryin 
to elevate himself, he was trying to lift them up and make tho: 
what God designed them to be—virtuous, happy, good men and 
women. He believed that God guided their steps and directed 
their work; and he attributed the brotherly love and harmony that 
had marked their proceedings to the presence of God’s Spirit in their 
midst ; and he trusted that they would all take that Spirit away 
with them, and have His presence as an abiding force, both to 
quicken and to aid them in their work. 

Gen. Pirssury thanked God that He had spared his life to meet 
with this assembly. He believed that great good would result from 
this congress, and rejoiced to see so many distinguished men and 
women taking an interest in the work to which he had devoted his 
whole life. This was his first visit to the west. He had longed to 
do so for many years, but could not, because he had been shut up 
in prison. He was no speaker, and it was with no little effort that 
he made the attempt, especially after one gentleman had called the 
attention of the ladies to his good looks. His heart felt a pang 
when he thought that, in all probability, they would never meet 
again on earth. Yet he hoped he might see them at his institution, 
and he invited them all to come, singly or together. 

Rev. Mr. Quiyey said that the last few years of his life had been 
given to labors among prisoners. He had never before conceived 
the magnitude and importance of this work. He had come to this 
gathering with high hope, and that hope had been more than 
realized. 

Mr. We tke said that, in his section of country — North Caro- 
lina—public opinion had to be regenerated and public feeling 
changed. They were now building their first penitentiary in his 
state. It had pleased his fellow-citizens to give him something to 
do in connection with that enterprise; and he felt that he should 
return strengthened, by communion with such a noble band of 
laborers, for the work that had been assigned him. 

Mrs. Sexton spoke of the reluctance with which, at the earnest 
request of the directors, she had consented to come to this congress. 
She felt, indeed, that she needed to learn a great deal; but, as she 
had left more than seventy-one years behind her, it seemed almost 
useless for her to try to learn. She had not promised herself any 
enjoyment or happiness in the trip; but, like others who had 
expressed themselves upon this subject, she was glad that she came. 
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Though her head was blossoming for’ the grave, she thanked God 
that the day was breaking for the prison inmates, and she believed 
that some of those who were younger would see the time when, 
after the form of Dr. Wines lay beneath the clods of the valley, 
his name would be honored for organizing this prison congress. 
She felt that a better day was coming for the prisoner. Her heart 
was in anguish for the prisoners, and especially for the guilty ones. 
If we ever expected them to reform, we must go to them in the 
spirit of the meek and lowly Jesus—go to them in the habiliments 
of love. Said she: Speak to them of their mothers, and then you 
will go right to their hearts; speak to them of their sisters; speak 
to them of their brothers, and of that gray-headed father, who so 
dearly loved his children; then tell them of that Friend above, 
that sticketh closer than a brother. In conclusion, she invoked the 
blessing of God on Dr. Wines in his labors, and on the great cause 
for which he worked so earnestly. 

Mr. Corrtn said that one particular advantage they had derived 
from meeting together was, that of warming each other’s hearts, 
under the inspiration and the earnest zeal given to those who were 
engaged in the work that had bronght them together. It was a 
pleasure to meet so many who were engaged in this great work, 
and to form their personal acquaintance. It was a joy to him, to 
take Dr. Wines by the hand, and to know that they had, in the 
warden of the Ohio penitentiary, a man of such force of character 
and determination of will, as to give convicts the privilege of 
religious instruction, though he should stop their labors to enable 
him to do so; and he also rejoiced that they had a lady chaplain, 
whose heart was so warm and full of sympathy for her brethren 
in suffering and sorrow. He hoped that God would bless and 
strengthen them in the work they had to do. He believed that 
the institutions under their charge would be greatly benefited by 
the deliberations in which they had engaged. 

Mr. H. Tuane Mirrer thought that he was never in a gladder 
assembly. They were glad they came, and glad they were going 
away. The citizens of Cincinnati had been glad they came; they 
were glad that a Rhode Island Snow had been so refreshing to 
them; glad they had brought such Wénes with them, that exhil- 
erated without intoxicating. He did not think the congress had 
done a better thing than when they went after him with that “long 
pole ;” for if any of them were at a loss when to appland, they 
always felt safe in following, when they heard that guld-headed 
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cane come down with such a will. He thought the meeting had 
been a happy one, considering it had in it two Coffins and one 
Seaton ; and he did not suppose that their cakes would have been 
so savory, or so well done, if they had not had an excellent Baker. 
As they all now seemed determined to go home, he wished them 
a safe and speedy journey. He hoped they would all, by divine 
help, labor in the spirit of love to God and man. 

Dr. Wixzs said: When I entered this hall to-night, I had no 
thought of opening my lips, except to offer the resolution of thanks 
which I had the honor to submit, and which it was a delight to 
prepare and to offer. But, sir, I cannot refrain. It is impossible 
for me not to speak a word to you before this congress breaks up, 
and we separate, certainly not all to meet again this side the flood. 
My heart is almost too full for utterance. Brothers and sisters, I 
have but one word to say to you, after again trying to express 
what indeed is inexpressible, the profound sentiment of gratitude 
in my heart for all the affection and kindness with which you have 
received and treated me here. 

I have, I say, but a word more to utter, and it is this: Worx 
is man’s mission here below; Rxst is to be looked for only in the 
higher sphere. We have all, I am sure, caught the inspiration of 
this great occasion. Let us, then, go down from these heights of 
social, intellectual and spiritual enjoyment, to toil faithfully, reso- 
lutely, persistently in our respective fields of labor, and so fulfill 
the high mission assigned us by Providence — the regeneration 
and redemption of fallen humanity. 

You have called me to an arduous avork. You have invited me 
to undertake the labor of organizing another prison congress upon 
a far broader field than this. I know not whether, at my age, I 
shall feel equal to this labor. But if, after seeking divine direction, 
it shall seem to me that I ought to accept your very honorable and 
flattering invitation, and if God gives me the needed strength, I 
promise that if work will do it, that congress shall be gathered 
together from the very ends of the earth—a congregation that 
will number not less than a thousand members. 

Rev. F. H. Wrvzs then remarked, that he had been commissioned 
by members of the congress to say that they could not separate 
without hearing a word from their honored chairman, Governor 
Baker. 

Thus called upon, Gov. Baxersaid, that he had a word to say on 
behalf of Governor Hayes, who was not here to speak for himself. He 
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desired, in the name and at the request of that gentleman, to tender 
to the congress his thanks for the uniform kindness with which they 
had treated him ; and for himself, also, he wished to give expression 
to the same sentiment. His heart had been rejoiced to meet so 
many earnest men and women, who had come up there, without 
hope of reward, to deliberate concerning the interests of the lowly. 
He tnought it was a good sign of the times. He wished, however, 
to say, that “faith without works is dead, being alone.” They 
had adopted thirty-seven—not thirty-nine—articles of faith. 
These articles, like all other paper declarations, would not execute 
themselves. They will not breathe into themselves that breath of 
life which animates the men and women who adopted them. Their 
vital force will depend on a life imparted from without, not ema- 
nating from within. He trusted that they would go to their 
homes, all determined to do their duty in the sphere in which they 
labored, and he believed that God would be with them and bless 
their labors. 

The congress then joined in singing the song ‘“‘ Where do you 
journey, my brother?” after which the doxology was sung, the 
benediction pronounced, and the congress adjourned sine die. 
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XL. Decnaration or Principtes ADOPTED AND PROMULGATED BY 
THE CoNnGREsS. 

I. Crime is an intentional violation of duties imposed by law, 
which inflicts an injury upon others. Criminals are persons con- 
victed of criine by competent courts. Punishment is suffering 
inflicted on the criminal for the wrong done by him, with a special 
view to secure his reformation. 

Il. The treatment of criminals by society is for the protection 
of society. But since such treatment is directed to the criminal 
rather than to the crime, its great object should be his moral 
regeneration. Hence the supreme aim of prison discipline is the 
reformation of criminals, not the infliction of vindictive suffering. 

III. The progressive classification of prisoners, based on charac- 
ter and worked on some well-adjusted mark system, should be 
established in all prisons above the common jail, 

IV. Since hope is a more potent agent than fear, it should be 
made an ever-present force in the minds of prisoners, by a well- 
devised and skilfully-applied system of rewards for good conduct, 
industry and attention to learning. Rewards, more than punish- 
ments, are essential to every good prison system. 

V. The prisoner’s destiny should be placed, measurably, in his 
ownhands; he must be put into circumstances where he will be 
able, through his own exertions, to continually better his own con- 
dition. A regulated self-interest must be brought into play, and 
made constantly operative. 

VI. The two master forces opposed to the reform of the prison 
systems of our several states are political appointments, and a con- 
sequent instability of administration. Until both are eliminated, 
the needed reforms are impossible. 

VII. Special training, as well as high qualities of head and 
heart, is required to make a good prison or refurmatory officer. 
Then only will the administration of public punishment become 
scientific, uniform and successful, when it is raised to the dignity 
of a profession, and men are specially trained for it, as they are for 
other pursuits. 

VIII. Peremptory sentences ought to be replaced by those of 
indeterminate length, Sentences limited only by satistactory 
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proof of.reformation should be substituted for those measured by 
mere lapse of time. 

IX. Of all reformatory agencies, religion is first in importance, 
because most potent in its action upon the human heart and life. 

X. Edueation is a vital foree in the reformation of fallen men 
and women. Its tendency is to quicken the intellect, inspire self- 
respect, excite to higher aims, and afford a healthful substitute for 
low and vicious amusements. Education is, therefore, a matter of 
primary importance in prisons, and should be carried to the utmost 
extent consistent with the other purposes of such institutions. 

XI. In order to the reformation of imprisoned criminals, there 
must be not only a sincere desire and intention to that end, but a 
serious conviction, in the minds of the prison officers, that they are 
capable of being reformed, since no man can heartily maintain a 
discipline at war with his inward beliefs; no man can earnestly 
strive to accomplish what in his heart he despairs of accomplishing. 

XII. A system of prison discipline, to be truly reformatory, 
must gain the will of the convict. He is to be amended; but how 
is this possible with his mind in a state of hostility? No system 
ean hope to succeed, which does not secure this harmony of wills, 
so that the prisoner shall choose for himself what his officer chooses 
for him. But, to this end, the officer must really choose the good 
of the prisoner, and the prisoner must remain in his choice long 
enough for virtue to become a habit. This consent of wills is an 
essential condition of reformation. 

XIII. The interest of society and the interest of the convicted 
criminal are really identical, and they should be made practically 
so. At present there is a combat between crime and laws. Each 
sets the other at defiance, and, as.a rule, there is little kindly 
feeling, and few friendly acts, on either side. It would be other- 
wise if criminals, on conviction, instead of being cast off, were 
rather made the objects ot a generous parental care; that is, if 
they were trained to virtue, and not merely sentenced to suffering. 

XIV. The prisoner’s self-respect should be cultivated to the 
utmost, and every effort made to give back to him his manhood. 
There is no greater mistake in the whole compass of penal: disci- 
pline, than its studied imposition of degradation as a part of 
punishment. Such imposition destroys every | etter impulse and 
aspiration. It crushes the weak, irritates the strong, and indis- 
poses all to submission and reform. It is trampling where we 
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ought to raise, and is therefore as unchristian in principle as it is 
unwise in policy. 

XV. In prison administration, moral forces should be relied 
upon, with as little admixture of physical force as possible, and 
organized persuasion be made to take the place of coercive 
restraint, the object being to make upright and industrious free- 
men, rather than orderly and obedient prisoners. Brute force may 
make good prisoners; moral training alone will make good citizens. 
To the latter of these ends, the living soul must be won; to the 
former, only the inert and obedient body. 

XVI. Industrial training should have both a higher develop- 
ment and a greater breadth than has heretofore been, or is now, 
commonly given to it in our prisons. Work is no less an auxiliary 
to virtue, than it is a means of support. Steady, active, honora 
ble labor is the basis of all reformatory discipline. It not only 
aids reformation, but is essential to it. It was a maxim with 
Howard, “‘make men diligent, and they will be honest ”—a 
maxim which this congress regards as eminently sound and 
practical. 

XVII. While industrial labor in prisons is of the highest impor- 
tance and utility to the convict, and by no means injurious to the 
laborer outside, we regard the contract system of prison labor, as 
now commonly practised in our country, as prejudicial alike to 
discipline, finance and the reformation of the prisoner, and some- 
times injurious to the interest of the free laborer. 

XVIII. The most valuable parts of the Irish prison system — 
the more strictly penal stage of separate imprisonment, the reform- 
atory stage of progressive classification, and the probationary stage 
of natural training — are believed to be as applicable to one coun 
try as another—to the United States as to Ireland. 

XIX. Prisons, as well as prisoners, should be classified or graded 
so that there shall be prisons for the untried, for the incorrigible 
and for other degrees of depraved character, as well as separate 
establishments for women, and for criminals of the younger class. 

XX. It is the judgment of this congress, that repeated short 
sentences for minor crim‘nals are worse than useless; that, in fact, 
they rather stimulate than repress transgression. Reformation is a 
work of time; and a benevolent regard to the good of the criminal 
himself, as wellas to the protection of society, requires that his 
sentence be long enough for reformatory processes to take effect. 
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XXT- Preventive institutions, such as truant homes, industrial 
schools, etc., for the reception and treatment of children not yet 
criminal, but in danger of becoming so, constitute the true field 
of promise, in which to labor for the repression of crime. 

XXII. More systematic and comprehensive methods should be 
adopted to save discharged prisoners, by providing them with work 
and encouraging them to redeem their character and regain their 
lost position in society. The state has not discharged its whole 
duty to the criminal when it has punished him, nor even when it 
has reformed him. Having raised him up, it has the further duty 
to aid in holding him up. And to this end it is desirable that state 
societies be formed, which shall co-operate with each other in this 
work. 

XXIII. The successful prosecution of crime requires the com- 
bined action of capital and labor, just as other crafts do. There 
are two well defined classes engaged in criminal operations, who 
may be called the capitalists and the operatives. It is worthy of 
inquiry, whether a more effective warfare may not be carried on 
against crime, by striking at the capitalists as a class, than at the 
operatives one by one. Certainly, this double warfare should be 
vigorously pushed, since from it the best results, as regards repress- 
ive justice, may be reasonably hoped for. 

XXIV. Since personal liberty is the rightful inheritance of 
every human being, it is the sentiment of this congress that the 
state which has deprived an innocent citizen of this right, and 
subjected him to penal restraint, should, on unquestionable proof 
of its mistake, make reasonable indemnification for such wrongful 
imprisonment. 

XXV. Criminal lunacy is a question of vital interest to society ; 
and facts show that our laws regarding insanity, in its relation to 
crime, need revision, in order to bring them to a more complete 
conformity to the demands of reason, justice and humanity ; so 
that, when insanity is pleaded in bar of conviction, the investiga- 
tion may be conducted with greater knowledge, dignity and fair- 
ness; criminal responsibility be more satisfactorily determined ; 
the punishment of the sane criminal be made more sure, and the 
restraint of the insane be rendered at once more certain and more 
humane. 

XXVI. While this congress would not shield the convicted 
criminal from the just responsibility of his misdeeds, it arraigns 
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suciety itself as in no slight degree accountable for the invasion 
of its rights and the warfare upon its interests, practised by the 
criminal classes. Does society take all the steps which it easily 
might, to change, or at least to improve, the circumstances in our 
social state that lead to crime; or, when crime has been committed, 
to cure the proclivity to it, generated by these circumstances? It 
cannot be pretended. Let society, then, ]ay the case earnestly to 
its conscience, and strive to mend in both particulars. Offences, 
we are told by a high authority, must come; but a special woe is 
denounced against those throngh whom they come. Let us take 
heed that that woe fall not upon our head. 

XXVII. The exercise of executive clemency in the pardon of 
criminals is a practical question of grave importance, and of great 
delicacy and difficulty. It is believed that the annual average of 
executive pardons from the prisons of the whole county reaches 
ten per cent of their population. The effect of the too free use of 
the pardoning power is to detract from the certainty of punish- 
ment for crimes, and to divert the mind of prisoners from the 
means supplied for their improvement. Pardons should issue for 
one or more of the following reasons, viz.: to release the innocent, 
to correct mistakes made in imposing the sentence, to relieve such 
suffering from ill-health as requires release from imprisonment, and 
to facilitate or reward the real reformation of the prisoner. The 
exercise of this power should be by the executive, and should be 
guarded by careful examination as to the character of the prisoner 
and his conduct in prison. Furthermore, it is the opinion of this 
congress that governors of states should give to their respective 
legislatures the reasons, in each case, for their exercise of the 
pardoning power. 

XXVIII. The proper duration of imprisonment-for a violation 
of the laws of society is one of the most perplexing questions in 
criminal jurisprudence. The present extraordinary inequality of 
sentences for the same or similar crimes is a source of constant 
irritation among prisoners, and the discipline of our prisons suffers 
in consequence. The evil is one for which some remedy should be 
devised. 

XXIX. Prison statistics, gathered from a wide field and sxill- 
fully digested, are essential to an exhibition of the true character 
and working of our prison systems. The collection, collation and 
reduction to tabulated forms of such statistics can best be effected 
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through a national prison discipline society, with competent work: 
ing committees in every state, or by the establishment of a national 
prison bureau, similar to the recently instituted national bureau 
of education. 

XXX. Prison architecture is a matter of grave importance. 
Prisons of every class should be substantial structures, affording 
gratification by their design and material to a pure taste, but not 
costly or highly ornate. We are of the opinion that those of 
moderate size are best, as regards both industrial and reformatory 
ends. 

XXXI. The construction, organization, and management of all 
prisons should be by the state, and they should form a graduated 
series of reformatory establishments, being arranged with a view 
to the industrial employment, intellectual edn’ ~ » and moral 
training of the inmates. 

XXXII. As a general rule, the maintenance of penal institu- 
tions, above the county jail, should be from the earnings of their 
inmates, and without cost to the state; nevertheless, the true 
standard of merit in their management is the rapidity and 
thoroughness of reformatory effect accomplished thereby. 

XXXII. A right application of the principles of sanitary 
science in the construction and arrangements of prisons is a point 
of vital importance. The apparatus for heating and ventilation 
should be the best that is known; sunlight, air and water should 
be afforded according to the abundance with which nature has 
provided them; the rations and clothing should be plain but 
wholesome, comfortable, and in sufficient but not extravagant 
quantity ; the bedsteads, bed and bedding, including sheets and 
pillow cases, not costly hut decent, and kept clean, well aired and 
free from vermin; the hospital accommodations, medical stores 
and surgical instruments should be all that humanity requires and 
science can supply; and all needed means for personal cleanliness 
should be without stint. 

XXXIV. The principle of the responsibility of parents for the 
full or partial support of their criminal children in reformatory 
institutions has been extensively applied in Europe, and its practi- 
cal working has been attended with the best results. It is worthy 
of inquiry whether this principle may not be advantageously 
introduced into the management of our American reformatory 
institutions. 
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XXXY. It is our conviction that one of the most effective 
agencies in the repression of crime would be the enactment of 
laws by which the education of all the children of the state should 
be made obligatory. Better to force education upon the people 
than to force them into prison to suffer for crimes, of which the 
neglect of education and consequent ignorance have been the 
occasion, if not the cause. 

XXXVI. As a principle that crowns all, and is essential to all, 
it is our conviction that no prison system can be perfect, or even 
successful to the most desirable degree, without some central 
authority to sit at the helm, guiding, controlling, unifying and 
vitalizing the whole. We ardently hope yet to see all the depart- 
ments of our preventive, reformatory and penal institutions in 
each state moulded into one harmonious and effective system ; its 
parts mutually answering to and supporting each other; and the 
whole animated by the same spirit, aiming at the same objects, 
and subject to the same control; yet without loss of the advan 
tages of voluntary aid and effort, wherever they are attainable. 

XXXVII. This congress is of the opinion that, both in the 
official administration of such a system, and in the voluntary 
co-operation of citizens therein, the agency of women may be 
employed with excellent effect. 
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XLI. Paincretes or PenirentraRy AND RerormMAtory DiscipLinE 
SUGGESTED FoR ConsIDERATION BY THE NatIonaAL ConGREss. 


Expianation: The foregoing ‘‘ DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES ” is, 


in the main, a condensation of a paper, prepared and printed by 
the committee of arrangements in advance of the meeting, and 
distributed, for examination, to all persons invited to attend the 
same. The committee of arrangements did not expect that their 
paper would be adopted by the congress in a form so full as that 
in which it had originally appeared; and, indeed, they themselves 
prepared the condensed form for the business committee of the 
congress. As most of the articles in the original paper contain, 
severally, not only the statement of a principle, but also a short, 
incisive, pithy argument in support of it, the publishing commit- 
tee have deemed it best to give the said paper a place in these 
transactions, and thus secure for it a more permanent form than it 
had as published in the “‘ programme of proceedings.” 

I. Crime is an intentional violation of duties imposed by law, 
which inflicts an injury upon others. Criminals are persons con- 
victed of crime by competent courts, aad who are committed to 
custody. Punishment is suffering, moral or physical, inflicted on 
the criminal, for the wrong done by him, and especially with a 
view to prevent hisrelapse by reformation. Crime is thus a sort 
of moral disease, of which punishment is the remedy. The 
efficacy of the remedy is a question of social therapeutics, a ques- 
tion of the fitness and measure of the dose. 

II. The treatment of criminals by society is for the protection 
of society. Since, however, punishment is directed, not to the 
crime but to the criminal, it is clear that it will not be able to 
guarantee the public security and re-establish the social harmony 
disturbed by the infraction, except by re-establishing moral har- 
mony in the soul of the criminal himself, and by effecting, as far 
as possible, his regeneration—his new birth to respect for the 
laws. Hence, 

Ill. The supreme aim of prison discipline is the reformation 
of criminals, not the infliction of vindictive suffering. In the 
prison. laws of many of our states, there is a distinct recugnition 
of this principle; and it is held by the wisest and most enlight- 
ened students of penitentiary science. That the majority of 
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imprisoned criminals are susceptible to reformatory influences is 
the opinion of the most competent prison officers, and is attested 
by the experience of Mrs. Fry at Newgate, captain Maconochie 
at Norfolk Island, colonel Montesinos at Valencia, councilor 
Von Obermaier at Munich, Sir Walter Crofton in Ireland, and 
count Sollohub at Moscow. But neither in the United States nor 
in Europe, as a general thing, has the problem of reforming 
criminals yet been solved. While a few are reformed, the mass 
still leave the penitentiary as hardened and dangerous as when 
they entered; in many cases, more so. It is evident, therefore, 
that our aims and our methods need to be changed, so that practice 
shall conform to theory, and the process of public punishment be 
made, in fact as well as pretence, a process of reformation. 

IV. The progressive classification of prisoners, based on merit, 
and not on any mere arbitrary principle, as age, crime, etc., should 
be established in all prisons above the common jail. Such a 
system should include at least three stages, viz: 1. A penal 
stage, with separate imprisonment, longer or shorter according to 
conduct. 2. A reformatory stage, worked on some mark system, 
where the prisoners are advanced from class to class, as they earn 
such promotion, gaining, at each successive step, increased comfort 
and privilege. 3. A probationary stage, into which are admitted 
only such as are judged to be reformed, and where the object is to 
test their moral soundness—the reality of their reformation. The 
prisoner must be tried before he can be trusted. It is the want of 
a guaranty of his reformation that builds a wall of granite 
between the discharged convict and honest bread. This trial stage 
is an essential part of a reformatory prison system, since it 
furnishes to society the only guaranty it can have for the trust- 
worthiness of the liberated prisoner; and such guaranty is the 
sole condition on which the various avenues of honest toil will be 
freely open to his entrance. 

V. Since hope is a more potent agent than fear, it should be made 
an ever present force in the minds of prisoners, by a well devised and 
skillfully applied system of rewards for good conduct, industry, and 
attention to learning. Such reward should consist of: 1. A diminu- 
tion of sentence. 2. A participation by prisoners in their earnings. 
3. A gradual withdrawal of prison restraints. 4. Constantly increas- 
ing privileges, as they shall be earned by good conduct. Rewards, 
more than punishments, are essential to every gooa prison system, 
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VI. The prisoner’s destiny, during his incarceration, should be 
placed, measurably, in his own hands; he must be put into circum- 
stances where he will be able, through his own exertions, to con- 
tinually better his condition. A regulated self-interest must be 
brought into play. In the prison, as in free society, there must be 
the stimulus of some personal advantage accruing from the prison- 
er’s efforts. Giving prisoners an interest in their industry and 
good conduct tends to give them beneficial thoughts and habits; 
and what no severity of punishment or constancy in inflicting it 
will enforce, a moderate personal interest will readily obtain. 

VII. The two master forces opposed to the reform of the prison 
systems of our several states are political appointments and insta- 
bility of administration, which stand to each other in the relation 
of cause and effect. At present, there is scarcely a prison in the 
country in whose administration politics is not felt as a disturbing 
—in that of the great majority it enters as the controlling — 
power. To the needed reform, it is absolutely essential that 
political control be eliminated from our prison administration, and 
that greater stability be impressed thereupon. We acknowledge 
the importance and utility of party politics. In its appropriate 
sphere, it has a just and noble function. But there are precious 
interests, in reference to which the only proper rule, as far as 
politics is concerned, is: “Touch not, handle not.” Religion is 
one of these. Education is another. And, surely, the penal 
institutions of a state constitute a third, since they combine, 
in a high degree, the characteristics of both, being at once, 
when properly conducted, educational and religious. Of all 
true and permanent reformation (and this is the end of prison 
discipline), the leading, vitalizing, controlling elements are 
education and religion—the discipline of the mind and heart. 
The chief value of any system of prison discipline consists in the 
intelligence and fidelity with which its administration favors and 
fosters the implantation and growth of virtuous principles in the 
prisoners. Prison administrators ought, therefore, first, to be 
selected with the greatest care, and then retained during good 
behavior ; which can never be done, so long as changes in the 
official staff are made merely because one political party has gone 
down, and another has gone up, in an election. 

VII. The task of changing bad men and women into good 
ones is not one to be confided to the first comers. It is a serious 
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charge, demanding thorough preparation, entire self-devotion, a 
calm and cautions judgment, great firmness of purpose and steadi- 
ness of action, large experience, a true sympathy, and morality 
above suspicion. Prison officers, therefore, need a special educa- 
tion for their work ; special training schools should be instituted 
for them; and prison administration should be raised to the 
dignity of a profession. Prison officers should be organized in a 
gradation of rank and emolument, so that persons entering the 
prison service in early life, and forming a class or profession by 
themselves, may be thoroughly trained in all their duties, serving 
successively as guards, keepers, deputy wardens, wardens of small 
prisons, and then, according to their ascertained merits, tested 
chiefly by the small proportion of reconvictions under them, as 
wardens of larger prisons. Thus alone can the details of prison 
discipline be gradually perfected, and uniformity in its application 
attained. For only when the adininistration of public punishment 
is made a profession will it become scientific, uniform, successful. 

IX. Peremptory sentences ought to be replaced by those of 
indeterminate duration; sentences limited only by satisfactory 
proof of reformation should be substituted for those measured by 
mere lapse of time. The abstract justness of this principle is 
obvious; the difficulty lies in its practical application. But this 
difficulty will vanish when the administration of our prisons is 
made permanent and placed in competent hands. With men of 
ability and experience at the head of our penal establishments, 
holding their offices during good behavior, we believe that it will 
be little, if at all, more difficult to judge correctly as to the moral 
cure of a criminal, than it is of the mental cure of a lunatic. 

X. Of all reformatory agencies, religion is first in importance, 
yecause most potent in its action upon the human heart and life. 
We have a profound conviction of the inefticacy of all measures 
of reformation, except such as are based on religion, pervaded by 
‘ts spirit, and vivified by its power. In vain are all devices of 
repression and coercion, if the heart and conscience, which are 
beyond all power of external restraint, are left untouched. Religion 
is the only power that is able to resist the irritation that saps the 
moral forces of these men of strong impulses, whose neglect of 
its teachings has been the occasion of their being immured within 
prison walls. 

XI. Education is one of the vital forces in the reformation of 
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fallen men and women, who have’ generally sinned through some 
form of ignorance, conjoined with vice. Its tendency is to quicken 
the intellect, expel old thoughts, give new ideas, supply material 
for meditation, inspire self-respect, support pride of character, 
excite to higher aims, open fresh fields of exertion, minister to 
social and personal improvement, and afford a healthful substitute 
for .low and vicious amusements. Education is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of primary importance in prisons, and should be carried to the 
utmost extent, consistent with the other purposes of snch institu- 
tions. Schools and familiar lectures on common things, with illus- 
trations by maps, globes, drawings, etc., should be instituted ; or, 
rather, a prison should be one great school, in which almost 
every thing is made subservient to instruction in some form — 
moral, intellectual, industrial. 

XII. No prison can be made a school of reform till there is, on 
the part of the officers, a hearty desire and intention to accomplish 
this object. At present there is no prevalent aim to this effect, 
and, consequently, no general results in this direction. Such a 
purpose, commonly entertained by prison officers, would instantly 
revolutionize prison administration, by changing its whole spirit, 
and fit reformatory processes will follow this change as naturally 
as the harvest follows the sowing. It is not so much any specific 
apparatus that is needed, as it is the introduction of a really 
benevolent spirit into our prison management. Once let it become 
the heartfelt destre and intention of prison officers to reform the 
criminals under their care, and they will speedily become inventive 
of the specific methods adapted to this work, 

XIII. In order to the reformation of imprisoned criminals, there 
must be a serious conviction, in the minds of prison officers, that 
they are capable of being reformed, since no man can heartily 
maintain a discipline at war with his inward beliefs; no man can 
earnestly strive to accomplish what, in his heart, he despairs of 
accomplishing. Doubt is the prelude of failure; confidence a 
guaranty of success. Nothing so weakens moral forces as unbe- 
lief; nothing imparts to them such vigor as faith. ‘Be it unto 
thee according to thy faith,” is not a mere dictum in theology; it 
is the statement, as well, of a fundamental principle of success in 
all human enterprises, especially when our work lies within the 
realm of mind and morals. 

XIV. A system of prison discipline, to be truly reformatory, 
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must gain the will of the convict. He is to be amended; but 
how is this possible, with his mind in a state of hostility? No 
system can hope to succeed, which does not secure this harmony 
of wills, so that the prisoner shall choose for himself what his 
officer chooses for him. But to this end the officer must really 
choose the good of the prisoner, and the prisoner must remain in 
his choice long enough for virtue to become a habit. This consent 
of wills is an essential condition of reformation, for a bad man 
never can be made good against his will. But such a harmony of 
wills is, happily, neither an impossibility nor an illusion. In the 
Trish system it has become a reality as conspicuous as it is pleasing. 
It was no less so in the prisons of Valencia and Munich, under 
Montesinos and Obermaier. Count Sollohub has secured it in his 
house of correction at Moscow. And nowhere can reformation 
become the rule instead of the exception, where this choice of the 
same things by prison keepers and prison inmates has not been 
attained. 

XV. The interest of society and the interest of the convicted 
criminal are really identical, and they should be made practically 
so. At present there is a combat between crime and law in our 
whole country. Each sets the other at defiance, and, as a rule, 
there is little kindly feeling, and few friendly acts, on either side. 
The criminal seeks to be as evil as he can without incurring pun- 
ishment, and the law is, for the most part, content with vindicating, 
or in plainer terms, revenging itself, with indiscriminate severity, 
on as many as it can detect. It would be otherwise, if criminals, 
on conviction, instead of being cast off, were rather made objects 
of a generous parental care; that is, if they were trained to virtue, 
and not merely sentenced to suffering The hearts most proof 
against the denunciations of vengeance are precisely those most 
accessible to demonstrations of real interest; and the kindness 
thus displayed would be “twice blessed” —blessed to those who 
show and those who receive it. It would be a bond of sympathy 
and union between them. A happy reconciliation would have 
taken place between interests, now too commonly regarded as 
antagonistic; and the prison would he made, without in the least 
impairing its discipline, an effective school of reform; for the con- 
viction would have a solid basis to rest upon, that society is best 
served by saving, not sacrificing, its criminal members. 

XVI. When a man is convicted of a felony or misdemeanor and 
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shut up in prison, he cannot but feel the disgrace of his crime and 
sentence, and a degree of degradation consequent thereupon. This 
is a part of his punishment, ordained by heaven itself. Beyond 
this, no degradation, no disgrace, should be inflicted on the pris- 
oner. His self-respect should be cultivated to the utmost, and 
every effort made to give back to him his manhood. A degraded 
dress, stripes, all disciplinary punishments that inflict unnecessary 
pain or humiliation, should be abolished, as of evil influence. 
Instead, the penalty for prison offences should be the forfeiture of 
some privilege, or of a part of the progress already made towards 
liberation, with or without a period of strict imprisonment. There 
is no greater mistake, in the whole compass of penal discipline, 
than its studied imposition of degradation as a part of punishment. 
Such imposition destroys every better impulse and aspiration. It 
crushes the weak, irritates the strong, and indisposes all to submis- 
sion and reform. It is trampling where we ought to raise, and is 
therefore as unchristian in principle as it is unwise in policy. On 
the other hand, no imposition would be so improving, none so 
favorable to the cultivation of the prisoner’s self respect, self-com- 
mand, and recovery of manhood, as the making of every deviation 
from the line of right bear on present privilege or ultimate release. 
Such punishment would be as the drop of water that wears away 
the granite rock, and, without needless pain or wanton cruelty, 
would speedily subdue even the most refractory. 

XVII. In prison administration, moral forces should be relied 
upon with as little admixture of physical force as possible; 
organized persuasion be made to take the place of coercive 
restraint ; the object being to make upright and industrious free- 
men, rather than orderly and obedient prisoners. Brute force 
may make good prisoners, moral training alone will make good 
citizens; to the latter of these ends, the living sonl must be won, 
to the former, only the inert and obedient body. Yet unsuitable 
indulgence is as pernicious as unsuitable severity. A struggle by 
the convict against opposing forces, whether in the form of inward 
propensity or outward temptation, is the true idea of prison disci- 
pline. A man at the bottom of a well may be lifted up by others, 
or make his own way to the top against intervening obstacles. 
The latter method affords the model for a true prison treatment. 
Mere lapse of time should never give his freedom to an imprisoned 
eriminal ; on the contrary, he should be required to earn it by well 
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directed effort, resulting in well assured reform. It should be no 
holiday work for a prisoner to win his discharge. As a rule, refor- 
mation can be attained only through a stern and severe training, 
It is in a benevolent adversity, whether in the freedom of ordinary 
life or the servitude of the prison, that all the manly virtues are 
born and nurtured. It is easy enough for a bad man to put up 
with a little more degradation, a little more contumely, a few more 
harsh restrictions; but to set his shoulder to the wheel, to com. 
mand his temper, his appetites, his self-indulgent propensities, to 
struggle steadily out of his position —and all voluntarily, all from 
an ¢nward impulse, stimulated by a moral necessity — this is a 
harder task, a far heavier imposition. And yet it is just this 
training that a right prison discipline must exact, and exact it till 
it has wrought its normal result in the reformation of the criminal, 
as the essential and sole condition of his restoration to freedom. 

XVIII. Industrial training should have both a higher develop- 
ment and a greater breadth than has heretofore been, or is now, 
commonly the case in our prisons. Work is no less an auxillary 
to virtue than it is a means of support. Steady, active, honorable 
labor is the basis of all reformatory discipline. It not only aids 
reformation, but is essential to it. It was a maxim with Howard, 
“Make men diligent, and they will be honest.” Eighty per cent 
of our imprisoned criminals never learned a trade —a plain indi- 
cation of the sort of industrial training they need while in prison. 
In the central prisons of France, sixty-two distinct trades are 
taught. Montesinos introduced no less than forty-three in his one 
prison at Valencia, and gave to each convict the liberty of choosing 
which he would learn. Count Sollohub does the same now in his 
house of correction at Moscow. To teach a convict a trade is to 
place him out of the reach of want; it isto make him master of the 
great art of self-help. And unless he acquire, during his impris- 
onment, both the knowledge of some handicraft and the habit of 
work, that is, the power as well as the will to live honestly, he 
will, in nine cases out of ten, sooner or later, give over the strig- 
gle, and return to criminal courses. 

XIX. The doctrine has been proclaimed that “none of the 
skilled mechanic arts are to be introduced among convicts ;” and a 
loud clamor has been raised in this and other countries, to which 
governments have sometimes weakly yielded, against the alleged 
competition of prison labor with free labor. We denounce the doe 
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trine as inhuman, because it denies a right of humanity, not for- 
feited or alienated even by crime; and the clamor as baseless and 
unreasonable on the following grounds: 1. The products of prison 
labor, thrown into the general market, are not sufficient to interfere 
appreciably with those of mechanical and manufacturing labor out- 
side. 2. Itis contrary to a sound political economy to suppose that 
injury to the general interests of society can arise from the circum- 
stance of a number of people being employed in making useful 
articles, for which thereis a demand in thecommunity. 3. Whatever 
might be gained by individuals through a cessation of prison labor, 
would be lost tu society at large in the cost of maintaining the pris- 
oners. 4. Society is benefited by the production of the greatest pos- 
sible amount of values, so that if prisoners are to cease working, 
society must be content to be poor by the amount of profit that would 
accrue from their work. 5. If the labor of men 7ém prison is mis- 
chievous, their labor out of prison must be equally so; whence it 
follows, by parity of reasoning, that society would be benefited by 
a cessation of labor on the part of people who live in a particular 
street, or whose names begin with a certain letter of the alphabet; 
and criminals, instead of being reproached for their idleness, 
ought to be applauded as martyrs to the public good, and as neces- 
sary though willing sacrifices on the altar of indolence. 6. If 
our imprisoned criminais had remained honest men, the produce 
of their industry would be in competition with that of the com- 
plainants, the same as it now is. Are we, then, to desire the com- 
mission of crime, that so much labor may be taken out of the 
labor market? If the labor of prisoners is injurious to society, an 
equal amount of free labor must-be injurious to the same extent. 
Surely, the same principle applies in both cases. If not, where 
lies the difference? It would, we think, puzzle any chopper of 
logic to show that the state is at once benefited by the labor of all 
her free citizens, and ¢njgured by that of the small fraction who 
have been convicted of crime. Can any thing further be necessary 
to show the utter absurdity, and, consequently, the absolute futility, 
of the position taken by the complainants against prison labor ? 
7. Criminals ought surely to be made to earn their own support 
while undergoing their sentences, that society may be relieved, to 
that extent at least, of the burdens imposed upon it by their 
crimes. 8. Work is the basis of all reformatory prison discipline ; 
so that if the reformation of criminals is important — a point con- 
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ceded by all —it is no less important that they be trained while 
in prison to the practice and love of labor. 

XX. While industrial labor in prisons, in whatever aspect 
viewed, is of the highest importance and utility, we regard the 
contract system of prison labor as prejudicial alike to discipline, 
finance and reformation. The directors of the Ilinois penitentiary 
declare that more trouble to the discipline arises from the hundred 
men let to contractors in that prison, than from the thousand men 
worked by the state. A feature of prison management of which 
this can be said with truth —and we do not doubt the truth of the 
averment — cannot stand the scrutiny now ever where directed to 
it. Ultimately, it must fall ; and the sooner i falls, the better. 

XXI. All the most valuable parts of the Irish or Crofton prison 
system — the initial punitive stage of separate imprisonment, the 
reformatory stage of progressive classification, and the probationary 
stage of moral imprisonment and natural training —are believed 
to be as applicable to one country as to another. Whether the 
stage of conditional liberty, or ticket-ofleave, can be introduced 
into our prison systems, is matter of grave doubt with many — 
doubt arising from the vast reach of our territory and the multi- 
plication of separate jurisdictions therein. We incline to the belief 
that Yankee ingenuity is competent to devise some method 
whereby this principle of the system, as well as the others, may 
receive practical application among us. 

XXII. Prisons as well as prisoners, should be classified or 
graded, so that there shall be prisons for the untried; prisons for 
young criminals; prisons for women ; prisons for misdemeanants ; 
prisons for male felons; and prisons for the incorrigible. This 
idea has taken root widely and deeply in the public mind. We 
may well exchange congratulations on a fact so auspicious ; and 
especially on the fact that acts for the creation of prisons for the 
younger class of criminals, convicted of state prison offences, have 
been passed in Kentucky, Llinois and New York, into which will 
be introduced a really reformatory discipline — also, that acts cre- 
ating separate prisons for women have been adopted by the legis- 
latures of Indiana and Massachusetts. A pressing necessity at the 
present moment is for district prisons or houses of correction under 
stale management, to which misdemeanants may be sentenced, 
and where, after, at the utmost, one or two short imprisonmenta, 
they may be sent for terms sufliciently long for reformatory pro- 
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cesses to take effect upon them; gar, better still, under sentences 
running till satisfactory proof of reforination shall have been given, 

XXIII. It is believed that repeated short sentences are worse 
than useless—that, in fact, they rather stimulate than repress 
transgression in the case of habitual drunkards, prostitutes, vagrants 
and petty transgressors of every name. The object here is less to 
punish than tosave. Hence, the objection to long sentences, drawn 
from the disproportion between the sentence and the offence, is to no 
purpose. This is not the question. A lunatic, who has committed 
no offence, but is simply afflicted with a malady that makes him 
dangerous, is restrained of his liberty till he is cured. Why should 
not the habitual violator of law, even though each separate offence 
may be trivial in itself, be treated in the same way? The princi- 
ple of the treatment is the same in both cases—a benevolent regard 
to the good of the individual and the protection of society. 

XXIV. Greater use should be made of the social principle in 
prison discipline than is now, or heretofore has been, common in 
our penitentiary establishments. The highest authorities concur 
in this judgment. It was a fundamental maxim with captain 
Maconochie, who, of all men, went deepest into the philosophy 
of public punishment, that the criminal must be prepared for 
society in society. His words are: ‘ Man is a social being; his 
duties are social; and only in society, as I think, can he be ade- 
quately trained for it.” Mr. Frederic Hill, a gentlemen of large 
experience as a prison inspector, first in Scotland and afterward in 
England, says: ‘ When prisoners are brought together, they 
should really associate as human beings, and not be doomed to 
eternal dumbness, with their heads and eyes fixed like statues in 
one direction. All attempts to enforce such a system, and to carry 
on such a warfare with nature, must be productive of endless 
deception, and give rise to much irritating punishment.” Count 
Sollohub, of Moscow, an able prison administrator and profound 
thinker, holds this language: “ The isolation of man, the obliga- 
tion imposed on him of perpetual silence, belongs to the principles 
against which the sentiments of the human race revolt. Man has 
no right to contravene the divine will. It is on this idea that the 
new Russian penitentiaries have been established. They do not 
recognize the right to impose perpetual silence; but they seek to 
prevent conversation becoming hurtful.” The social principles of 
humanity are the great springs of improvement in free society ; 
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there is no reason to think that, when duly regulated and fairly 
applied, they will prove otherwise within the precincts of a prison. 

XXV. Preventive institutions, such as public nurseries, truant 
homes, industrial schools, etc., for the reception and treatment of 
children not yet criminal, but in danger of becoming so, constitute 
the true field of promise in which to labor for the repression of 
crime. Here the brood may be killed in the egg, the stream cut 
off in the fountain; and whatever the cost of such agencies may 
be, it will be far less than the spoliations resulting from neglect, 
and the expenses involved in arrests, trials and imprisonments. 

XX VI. More systematic and comprehensive methods should be 
adopted to save discharged prisoners, by providing them with 
work, and encouraging them to redeem their character and regain 
their lost position in society. The state has not discharged its 
whole duty to the criminal when it has punished him, nor even 
when it has reformed him. Having raised him up, it has the 
further duty to aid in holding him up. In vain shall we have 
given the convict an improved mind and heart, in vain shall we 
have imparted to him the capacity for industrial labor and the 
desire to advance himself by worthy means, if, on his dir charge, he 
finds the world in arms against him, with none to trus him, none 
to meet him kindly, none to give him the opportunity >of earning 
honest bread. 

XXVII. The successful prosecution of crime requires the com- 
bined action of capital and labor, just as other crafts do. There 
are two well-defined classes engaged in criminal operations — the 
capitalists who furnish the means, and the operatives whr work 
the machinery. There are four classes of criminal capitalists — 
the owners of houses affording domiciles and places of entertain- 
ment to the depredators, the buyers of stolen goods, the pawn- 
brokers who lend money on such property, and the makers cf 
burglarious and other criminal instruments. The criminal capi 
talists, being comparatively few, and much more sensitive to the 
terrors of the law, present the most vital and vulnerable point of 
the organization. It is worthy of inquiry, whether society has not 
made a mistake in its warfare upon crime. The law now strikes 
at the many operative plunderers, one by one; would it not be 
wiser to strike at the few capitalists, as a class? Let it direct ite 
blows against the connection between criminal capital and crimi 
nal labor, nor forbear its assaults till it has wholly broken anc 
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dissolved that union. We may rest assured, that when this bale- 
ful organization shall be pierced in a vital part, it will perish ; 
that when the corner stone of the leprous fabric shall be removed, 
the building will tumble into ruins. 

XXVIII. Since personal liberty is a right, as respectable as the 
right of property, it is plainly the duty of society to indemnify 
the citizen who has been unjustly imprisoned, as it indemnifies 
the citizen from whom it has taken his field or his house for some 
public use. 

X XIX. Criminal lunacy is a question in which the whole com- 
munity has a vital interest; and facts show that our laws regard- 
ing insanity, in its relation to crime, need revision in order to 
bring them to a conformity to the demands of reason, justice and 
humanity. To this end a commission should be formed of the 
ablest mental pathologists and criminal jurists, who should be 
charged with the duty of investigating this whole question, and 
of suggesting such provisions as would be suitable for enactment 
into law; so that, when insanity is pleaded in bar of conviction, 
the investigation may be conducted with greater knowledge, dig- 
nity and fairness, criminal responsibility be more satisfactorily 
determined, the punishment of the sane criminal be made more 
sure, and the restraint of the insane be rendered at once more 
certain and more humane. 

XXX. While this congress would not shield the convicted 
criminal from the just responsibility of his misdeeds, it arraigns 
society itself as in no slight degree accountable for the invasion 
of its rights and the warfare upon its interests, practised by the 
criminal classes. In attempting to weigh the ill desert of crimi- 
nals, it is too common to ignore the degree in which their follies 
and foibles, leading to crime, are the natural, almost indeed the 
inevitable, result, either of the circumstances in which they were 
born, or of the indifference, the neglect, even the positive injustice 
of their more favored brethren; insomuch that what we are 
compelled by duty to society to punish as criminality is, in truth, 
misfortune not less than fault. Surely, then, the whole guilt, 
incurred by their offences, is not theirs; but no inconsiderable 
part of it rests on the shoulders of society. Does society take all 
the steps it easily might, to change, or at least to improve, the 
circumstances in our social state that thus lead to crime? or, when 
it has been committed, to cure the proclivity to it generated by 
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these circumstances? It cannot be pretended. Let society, then, 
lay the case earnestly to its conscience, and strive to mend in both 
particulars. Offences must come, but a special woe is denounced 
against those through whom they come. Let us take heed that 
that woe fall not upon our head. 

XXXI. The exercise of executive clemency, in the pardon of 
criminals, viewed as a practical question, is one of grave importance, 
and, at the same time, of great delicacy and difficulty. Of the fifteen 
thousand criminals confined in the state prisons of the United 
States, fifteen hundred, that is, ten per cent, not counting those 
released under commutativn laws, were pardoned during the last 
year; and this proportion was rather below than above that fur- 
nished by the statistics of former years. In some states, the 
average proportion of pardons has reached the extraordinary figure 
of thirty to forty per cent; and, even in Massachusetts, the annnal 
average, during the entire history of her state prison, has been 
twenty per cent. The effect of this free use of the pardoning 
power is, in one word, to demoralize the prison populations of the 
land. The hopes of all are thus more or less excited; their minds 
are unsettled; they never become reconciled to their lot; the dis- 
cipline of the prison is disturbed; the labor of the prisoners has 
less heart and, of course, less profit in it; and their reformation is 
impeded, if not defeated, by having their thonehts directed to 
another and inferior end. The prerogative of pardon is accom- 
penied by a solemn responsibility. The executive head of the 
state, as a general rule, should not use it, except to prevent the 
infliction of a wrong on an innocent person. Neither official 
patronage, nor sympathy, nor generosity, affurds a lawful oecasion 
ora valid justification for its use. All exercise of clemency on 
such grounds must be partial, and therefore unjust ;. and, under it, 
what may be a kindness to one will be an injury to others. The 
logical issue of this reasoning is, that the prerogative of pardon 
should be exercised on some principle, and agreeably to some fixed 
rule. This power cannot rightfully be used on the ground that 
the convict’s continuance in prison is a misfortune and a logs to 
himself and family; or on the ground that his friends think he 
was unjustly convicted ; or on the ground that his neighbors are 
anxious for his release, and express that anxiety in long and earnest 
petitions; or even on the ground that the proseeuting attorney 
whe tried the case and the judge who pronounced the sentence 
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recommend it. In what cases, then, and for what reasons, may a 
pardon be properly granted? We answer: 1. In all cases where it 
can be made to appear that, since the conviction of the prisoner, 
such facts have come to light as would, if produced upon his trial 
and taken in connection with the proof on which he was convicted, 
have established his ‘innocence. 2. Jn all cases where it can be 
made to appear that such newly discovered proof, if given upon 
the trial, would have so far mitigated the offence charged, as to 
entitle the criminal to a lighter sentence than the one imposed 
upon him. In the former of these classes of cases, it would be not 
only the right but the imperative duty of the executive to grant 
an instant discharge to the prisoner, not as an act of grace, but as 
the correction of a grievous wrong; and it would be the duty of 
society to indemnity the sufferer for the wrong done him, In the 
latter class, it would be equally the duty of tlie executive to remit 
such portion of the sentence as justice might seem to demand, 
But the new proof had need consist of well-established facets, sub- 
ject to the same rules of evidence as though offered upon the trial. 
Not supposition, or hearsay, or sympathy, or impressions, or sur- 
mises, or entreaties, but facts, clear and indubitable, can be 
accepted as the legitimate ground for executive interposition. 
There may be other isolated and extraordinary cases, in which 
clemency may be properly extended to imprisoned criminals; but 
these would have to be decided upon their special claims and 
merits; and generally, no doubt, there would be some recognized 
principle that would control the decision. 

XXXII. The proper duration of imprisonment for a violation 
of the laws of society is one of the most perplexing questions in 
criminal jurisprudence. The law fixes a minimum and maximum 
for the period of incarceration, leaving a broad interval between 
the two extremes, so that a wide discretion is left to the courts in 
determining the length of each individual sentence. We offer a 
few instances of the manner in which this discretion is used : one 
man was sentenced to the Maryland penitentiary for ten years for 
stealing a piece of calico worth only ten dollars; another was 
sentenced for the same term for perpetrating an atrocious homicide. 
Two brothers in Maine were convicted of larceny, under cireum- 
stances of about equal aggravation. They were both sentenced 
to the state prison, but by different judges — one for one year, the 
other for six. Three men in Wisconsin were convicted of furgery. 
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The first forged a check for $3,000 —-his third offence — and was 
sentenced to state prison for four years. The second forged a 
note for eleven dollars — his first offence — and was sentenced for 
four years, The third forged a check for several thousand dol- 
Jurs, and was sentenced for but one year! In Massachusetts one 
man passed three counterfeit five dollar bank notes, and was 
sentenced to state prison for fifteen years; another passed four 
twenty dollar notes, and was sentenced for only four years. One 
man, for having in his possession ten counterfeit bank bills, was 
sentenced for one year; another who had committed the same 
offence, for twelve years. Surely, such inequalities 


and they 
are occurring every day — are beyond all bounds of reason. They 
engender great dissatisfaction among prisoners, and the discipline 
sutiers in consequence. No lJogie can possibly convince a man that 
it is just that he should sutfer the same penalty for stealing a 
piece of calico that is inflicted on another for a homicide ; or that 
he should have four years imprisonment for forging a note of hand 
for eleven dollars, while another gets but one for forging a check 
for thousands: or that for passing fifteen dollars in bad money he 
shonid serve a term of fifteen yeurs in state prison, while his 
neighbor is let off with but four years for passing eighty. Obviously, 
this is an evil to which some remedy ought to be applied. What 
that remedy shall be—whether judicial discretion shall be con- 
fined within narrower limits, whether the single judge who tries 
shal] simply send the convict to prison, leaving the term of 
imprisonment to be fixed by the full bench, or whether some 
other measure shall be dcemed more fit and effective —we leave to 
the determination of statesmen, content to have indicated our 
belief that there is a wrong here that needs to be righted. 
XXXIIL. The science of statistics, especially as relating to crime 
and criminal administration, is too little appreciated, and there- 
fore too much neglected, in the United States. The laws of social 
phenomena can be ascertained only by the accumulation, classifi- 
cation and analysis of facts. Returns of such facts, carefully 
gathered and skillfully digested, can alone show the true character 
and working of any system of prison discipline. But the local 
and the special are here to little purpose ; it is the general, only, 
that has value; that is, returns so numerous and drawn from so 
wide a field, as to give real significance to the results. The prob. 
lem is, how to gather, collate and reduce to tabulated forms, upon 
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some uniform system, the facts whjch we want. In a country so 
vast as ours, with distinct penal jurisdictions in every state, and 
the general government powerless as regards legislation in this 
department, it is evident that such a result can be effected, if 
effected at all, only by moral power; and such power, as it 
seems to us, can be effected only in one or other of two ways 

either, first, by the institution of a national prison discipline 
society, with competent working committees in each state; or 
secondly, through the establishment, by the general government 
of a national prison burean, charged with the duty of devising 
and promulgating the best forms for prison registers; the best 
system of recording criminal proceedings ; the best mode of tabu- 
lating penal statistics ; and the best means of securing the prepa- 
ration of comprehensive, scientitic and accurate prison returns. 
The model for such a bureau we have in the recently instituted 
national bureau of education. Donbtless, it would cost its annual 
thousands; but, indirectly it would save the nation its annual tens 
of thousands. Let it be remembered, that crime is the foe against 
which we war, a mischief great and multiform; and it is to lead 
the battle and suggest the best methods of assault, that this bureau 
is needed. The conflict must be bold, skiilful, sleepless, and with 
weapons of love rather than of vengeance. So assailed, the evil 
will yield, slowly no doubt, but surely, to the attack. 

XXXIV. In previous propositions, we have declared our judg- 
ment as to the value of education in prisons and the importance 
of cultivating the manhood and self-respect of the convict; we 
now add the declaration of our belief, that both these ends would 
be materially served by the establishment, under competent edi- 
torial guidance, of a weekly newspaper designed for, and adapted 
to, the wants of imprisoned criminals. Any man, removed for 
years froin active participation in the affairs of life, must have 
some facility of this sort to enable him to keep pace with passing 
events. In the nature of things, it must be diflicult, if not impos- 
sible, for a person, after the seclusion of a long imprisonment, to 
succeed in the competitions of life; and it seems a duty of society 
to fortity his purposes and chances of amendment by affording 
him, during his incarceration, such a knowledge of the world and 
its doings as may be requisite to success. No better means to this 
end occurs to us than the general diffusion among prisoners of a 
newspaper of the character here suggested. 
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XXXYV. Prison architecture is a matter of grave importance. It 
is impossible, in a brief statement such as is alone suited to the pur- 
poses of this paper, to express fully our views on this question. 
Mere hints, few and brief, are all that can be attempted. Prisons 
of every class should be substantial structures, affording gratifica- 
tion, by their design and material, to a pure taste, but not costly 
or highly ornate. The chief points to be aimed at in prison con- 
struction are security, perfect ventilation, an unfailing supply of 
pure water, the best facilities for industrial labor, convenience of 
markets, ease of supervision, adaptation to reformatory aims, and 
a rigid economy. Costly materials and elaborate adornments are 
not essential to any of these ends, and are sulversive of the last. 
It was a saying of Jeremy Bentham, that “a prison should be so 
arranged tliat its chief officer can sev all, know all, and eare for all.” 
We subscribe to the sentiment. The proper size of prisons is a 
point of much practical interest. Prisons containing too many 
inmates interfere with the principle of individualization, that is, 
with the study of the character of each individual prisener, and 
the adaptation of the discipline, as far as practicable, to his 
personal peculiarities. It is obvious that the application of this 
principle is possible only in prisons of a moderate size. In our 
judgment, three hundred inmates are enough to form the popula- 
tion of a single prison; and, in no case, would we have the number 
exceed five or six hundred. 

XXXVI. The organization and construction of prisons should 
be by the state, and they should form a graduated series of reform- 
atory establishments, with facilities for further classifying the 
inmates of each; they should be constructed with a view to the 
industrial employment, intellectual education and moral training 
of the criminals. 

XXXVII. Asageneral rule, the maintenance of all penal insti- 
tutions, above the county jail, should be from the earnings of their 
inmates, and without cost to the state. Yet the true standard of 
merit in their management should be the rapidity and thorongh- 
ness of reformatory effect, which is to be sought through the heal- 
ing and harmonious development of the body, the mind, and tiie 
moral nature; and prisoners should be restored to society only at 
such times and on such conditions as shall give good hope of future 
rectitude. 

XXXVIII. A right application of the principles of sanitary 
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science in the construction and arrangements of prisons is another 
point of vital importance. The apparatus for heating and venti- 
lation should be the best that is known; sunlight, air and water 
should be afforded according to the abundance with which natnre 
has provided them; the rations and clothing should be plain, but 
wholesome, comfortable, and in sufficient but not extravagant 
quantity; the bedsteads, beds and bedding, including sheets and 
pillow-cases, not costly but decent, and kept clean, well-aired and 
free from vermin; the hospital accommodations, medical stores 
and surgical instruments should be all that humanity requires and 
science can supply ; and all needed means for personal cleanliness 
should be without stint. 

XXXIX. The principle of the pecuniary responsibility of 
parents for the full or partial support of their criminal children in 
reformatory institutions has been extensively applied in Europe, 
and, wherever tried, has been found to work well in practice. No 
principle could be more just or reasonable. The expense of such 
maintenance must fall on somebody; and on whom can it fall 
more fitly than on the child’s parent, whose neglect or vices have 
probably been the occasion of its lapse into crime? Two advan- 
tages would be likely to result from the enforcement of this prin- 
ciple: first, it would relieve the public, in part, of the burden of 
supporting its neglected and criminal children; but, second, and 
chiefly, the fear of compelled contribution for the support of their 
children in a reform school would be a strong motive with parents, 
in the absence of higher ones, to a greater care of their education 
and conduct, that so the burden eutailed by their erimin:’ prae- 
tices might be avoided. 

XL. It is our intimate conviction, that one of the most effective 
agencies in the repression of crime would be the enactment of 
laws, by which the education of all the children of the state 
should be made obligatory. Better to force education upon the 
peuple than to force them into prison to expiate crimes, of which 
the neglect of education and consequent ignorance have been the 
occasion, if not the cause. 

ALI. As a principle that crowns all and is essential to all, it is 
our conviction that no prison system can be perfect, or suecessful 
tu the most desirable extent, without some central and supreme 
authority to sit at the helm, guiding, controlling, unifying, vitaliz- 
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1850 on prison discipline, in the British parliament, than their 
declaration that “it is desirable that the legislature should intrust 
increased power to some central authority.” Without such an 
authority, ready at all times for deliberation and action, there can 
be no consistent and homogeneous system of administration, no 
well-directed experiments, no careful deductions, no establishment 
of broad principles of prison discipline, nor any skillfully devised 
plans for carrying such principles into effect. But under a central 
board or burean, improvements of every kind could be readily 
introduced, and that, too, in the satest manner, by first trying the 
plan proposed on a small scale and under the best circumstances 
for insuring trustworthy results, and then, if sucvessful, gradually, 
under the guidance of experience, extending the sphere of its ope- 
rations. We ardently hope yet to see all the departments of our 
preventive, reformatory and penal institutions in each state 
moulded into one harmonious and effective system ; its parts mutu- 
ally answering to and supporting each other; and the whole ani- 
mated by the same spirit, aiming at the same objects, and subject 
to the same control, yet without the loss of the advantages of vol- 
untary aid and effort, wherever they are attainable. 
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XLII. Resoivtrions PASSED BY THE CONGRESS. 


N. B. In addition to the principles enunciated in the “ platform,” 
the congress, in the course of its proceedings, adopted a number of 
resolutions, embodying principles of discipline, and, though printed 
in the official report as they were severally adopted, the publishing 
committee have judged it best to group them together, and print 
them consecutively, in juxtaposition. The resolutions are as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That light, diet and discipline are points in prison 
management of vital importance, and this congress announces as 
its judgment thereupon the following principles: 


I, LIGHT. 


In the construction of prisons, provision should be made for 
supplying sunlight to the prison apartments, to the same extent as 
to apartments occupied by citizens generally. Artificial light for 
the purposes of study should be furnished at evening, for reasonable 
hours, to all prisoners who can be induced to use it. A separate 
light in each room is the best plan. 


II. DIETARIES. 


The food for adult prisoners should be of sufficient quantity 
to maintain satisfactory physical conditions. The demands of 
prisoners as to quantity and quality should not always govern 
the supply, for they should be required to use food econom- 
ically — to waste nothing; and the best criterion of their needs 
in this particular is not their own notion, but their observed phys- 
ical condition. Experience teaches that, with improved conditions 
as to health and mental development, the appetite demands and 
the system requires a better quality and greater varicty of food 
than is now usually supplied to prisoners. In a graduated series 
of establishments different dietaries must be introduced, and they 
may be made a means of reformatory progress ainong the prisoners. 


Ill. DISCIPLINE. 

The infliction of physical pain upon persons should always be 
for the purpose of securing obedience in the future, and never to 
satisfy offended dignity or to mend a broken rule, or (except in 
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extraordinary circumstances) to produce an impression upon other 
prisoners. It should be done privately and deliberately, and with 
regard to the restoration of the prisoner to right relations, with 
his self-respect and manhood remaining. The common use of the 
“dark cell” should be changed by the introduction of light, and 
by requiring the prisoner to maintain a standing position for a few 
hours only, when he should be released and taken to the ordinary 
cell for the night, and returned to the standing position in “ soli- 
tary ” after breakfast each morning, day by day (if he is sane and 
morally responsible), until he consents heartily to the proper 
authority of the officers. 

Lesolved, That district prisons, intermediate between the state 
prison and the county jail, are a necessary part of a complete prison 
system, and, in the opinion of this congress, such district prisons 
ought to be established in all states where they do not now exist. 

Resolved, That, as the sense of this congress, in the adminis- 
tration of all classes of prisons, the paramount object should be 
moral and religious improvement, and that this is compatible with 
industry on the part of the prisoners and economy on the part of 
its officers; that the desire to make a prison a source of revenue, 
er even self-sustaining, should never be allowed to supersede those 
more important and ever-to-be-remembered objects — moral and 
religious improvement. 

Resolved, That each system of juvenile reformatorics has its 
merits, and may be used to advantage, but this congress expresses 
no preference for either the family or the congregate system ; that 
the important ageney for reformation is found in warm-hearted, 
clear-headed men and women, who, in the spirit of Christ, wield 
their kind personal influence for this end. . 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this congress that the 
great principles of christian love and kindness should be applied 
to the utmost extent practicable in the management of our 
prisons and reformatorices. 

Resolved, That this congress is of the opinion that separate pris- 
ons should be established for women, and that neither in city, 
county nor state prisons should women be incarcerated with men ; 
and further, that women should have charge of the female depart- 
ment in all cases where the sexes are imprisoned within the same 
inclosure. 

Resolved, That the best moral and reformatory results of 
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prison discipline are compatible with pecuniary self-support, but 
that such support is only partially attainable in juvenile preventive 
and reformatory institutions. 

Resolved, That every able-bodied adult convict ought to be self 
supporting, and that such self-support should be held to include 


his share of the common expense of the institution. 


N. B. The publishing committee find, among the papers that 
came into their hands, the following resolutions, concerning which 
they feel uncertain whether they were passed by the congress or 
not. They are not found so recorded in the official report of the 
proceedings, yet they might have been acted upon favorably, and 
at the same time inadvertently omitted from the record. In this 
uncertainty, they deem it the best course to publish them here, 
particularly as some of them contain principles of much importance, 
The first was offered by Mr. Gleason, of the St. Louis (Mo.) house 
of refuge; to the others no names were attached: 

Inasmuch as there appears to be a general desire, on the part of 
prison wardens and superintendents of schools for the reformation 
of juvenile delinquents, to know definitely what methods of dis- 
cipline are resorted to in the different penal and reformatory insti- 
tutions of this country; therefore 

Resolved, That the wardens of all penitentiaries and the super- 
intendents of all reformatories for juvenile delinquents, in the 
United States, are hereby respectfully requested to publish in their 
annual reports, hereafter, the precise character, 2n detail, of all 
punishments resorted to in the institutions which they represent, 
the datly average number of inmates subjected to each mode of 
punishment, together with the extent and duration of such pun- 
ishment. 

Resolved, That each of the two systems of juvenile reformation 
— the congregate and the family — has its merits, and may be used 
to advantage, since the essential agency for reformation is found 
in warm-hearted, clear-headed christian men and women, who, in 
the spirit of Christ, patiently wield to that end all their resources 
of ability, experience, skill and influence. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this congress that the managers 
of prisons and reformatories should submit to a careful examina- 
tion all applicants for places therein to ascertain their qualifications 
and fitness, and that the tests applied should embrace evidences 
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of general education and knowledge, of good moral character, of 
an acquaintance with the objects to be aimed at, of the methods 
to be employed in the management of criminals, of the agencies 
of reform and their application, of the utility of productive labur 
and of mental and moral culture, and of a just appreciation of 
the rights and duties of citizenship. 

LResolved, That this congress has listened with profound interest 
to the very able paper of M. Bonneville de Marsangy, of France, 
on the institution of the Criminal Register. We see many dith- 
culties in the way of its introduction into our country, owing to 
the large number of jurisdictions existing among us on account of 
our system of states; nevertheless, we regard it as wortliy of 
earnest inquiry and study whether these difficulties may not be 
overcome, aud whether an invention, so adinirably contrived for 
ascertaining the antecedents of criminals, may not be successfully 
incorporated into our criminal administration; believing that, if 
it can, its utility will be great and manifold. 
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XLUI, Letrers RECEIVED AND READ BEFORE THE Conger; 


1. From Sefior Iexacio Mariscyar, Minister Plenipotentiary + 
the Republic of Mexico. 
New Yorr, October 5, 1874, 
Mr. Exocn ©. Wixes, Corresponding Secretary of the New ¥. 
Prison Association: 

Str,—In answer to your polite letter of the 3d inst., I beg to =: 
that the state of my health and some official business prevent 
from accepting your courteous invitation to attend the natio:. 
prison congress in Cincinnati. Nothing could be more interesti: - 
for me than to witness the important debates of said conzre--, 
from which, I am sure, unquestionable good will be derived :- 
humanity in general, and in particular for this ever-progressin+ 
republic, no less than for the other American states, whose repre- 
sentatives are fraternally invited. 

Among those nations, sir, Mexico can be noticed at present «+ 
taking the United States for a model in political and humanitarian 
institutions. Consequently, she may particularly profit by th- 
transactions of that congress, composed, as it will be, of the mit 
experienced and philanthropic members. 

I request, therefore, as a favor, to be informed of its proceediny, 
so far as they may be published, that I may communicate them tv 
my government, calling its attention to their transcendent impert- 
ance, Very respectfully, sir, 

your most obedient servant, 


IGN? MARISCHAL. 
2. From Sefior J. Prrxz, Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Republic of Colombia, South America. 
Lzrcacion DE Los Esrapos Unimos pz Cotomsts, } 
New York, October 6,1870.  § 
Mr. E. C. Wives, Corresponding Secretary New Yark Pris 
Association : 
Str, —I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your kind invi- 
tation to the national prison congress, that is to take place in 
Cincinnati the present month. 
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According to your wishes, and profiting of the certificates of 
membership, the secretary of the Colombian legation is already 
-yne to attend the important labors of that illustrious body. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


J. PEREZ, 
3, From Sefior A. R. Ansapo, Attaché of Legation of Ecuador, 
South America. 
Lecacton pet Ecvanor, 
New Yorn, October 8, 1870. 
Rev. E. C. Wixexs, Corresponding Secretary New York Prison 
Association : 
Sir, — In answer to your kind invitation (received only yester- 
day from Washington) to the members of this legation, to attend 
the national prison congress at Cincinnati, Ohio, I much regret 
to state that pressure of official business will prevent the members 
of this legation being present at a convention which has for its 
motive so laudable and desirable an object. 
Assuring you of our cordial sympathy with the movement, I 
beg to remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
A. R. ANSADO, 
Attache Legation ef Eeuador. 


4, From his Excellency Sefior Manxvext R. Garcta, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Argentine Republic, South America: 
Lecacton ArcEentiIna, EN Los Esrapnos Unrpos, 
Wasiineton, Ociober 5, 1870. 

Str, — Official business will deprive me of the pleasure of 
accepting your most gencrous invitation to assist at the congress 
of Cincinnati, which tends to the reform and discipline of peni- 
tentiaries. 

I feel grateful for the honor of being appointed a member of 
said meeting. 

All things connected with the discipline and reform of penten- 
taries are highly interesting to the Areentine Republic, which is 
always anxious to partake of the opinions promulgated by com- 
petent persons of the country so worthy of being a model to all 
‘ree nations. 

Wishing you the happicst success, believe me your obedient 


servant, MANUEL R. GARCIA. 
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5. From. Miss Mary Carrenter, Author of “ Onr Convicts,” ete. 
Bristor., Excranp, September 27, 1870. 


Dear Sir—I send you, herewith, my paper on “ Parental Respon- 
sibility,” ete. If you think proper, will you be kind enough to 
assure the council of my sense of the honor they conferred on me 
by their invitation, and of the very great pleasure it would have 
atfurded me to accept it. I trust to meet many of the members 
next year in England. 

I remain, dear sir, yours, truly, 


MARY CARPENTER. 


6. From Frenertc Hinz, Esq., Author of “ Crime: its Amount, 

Causes and Remedies.” 

Lonpon, July 28, 1870. 

My Dear Srr, — Tad it been possible, it would have given me 
much pleasure to accept your cordial invitation to attend the 
prison congress at Cincinnati, next October. It is very important, 
in the interest of prison reform, that the congress should express 
a clear and decided opinion on the subject of the useful and indus- 
trial employment of prisoners. It is in America that this employ- 
ment has been carried to the greatest extent, and therefore the 
deliberate opinion of an Americin congress must bear great 
weight. Even at a meeting of the reformatory section of our 
social science association lately, doubts were thrown on the 
beneticial results of productive labor in prison, and a belief was 
expressed that in America the opinion in its favor was on the 
decline. 

As you will see by the copy I send you of our sessional pro- 
ceedings, dated June 2d, Mr. Hennaway, M. P., Mr. Tallack 
and I combated this opinion; but, as it will be sure to re-appear, it 
is desirable that, as speedily as possible, we should be armed with 
indisputable evidence on the matter. 

You are so well acquainted with my views on the subject, 
whether in relation tv moral reform or political economy, for you 
have done me the honor to bring them forward in the report of 
the New York Prison Association for 1868, and are so fully aware 
of my experience as an inspector of prisons, in favor of product- 
ive labor, that it must be quite unnecessary for me to give facts 
and arguments in the case. 
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With sincere wishes for the successful result of your conyress, 
Believe me, yours very truly, 


FREDERIC HILL. 
The Rev. E. C. Wings, D.D., etc. 


From the Hon. Jon Earon, United States Commissioner of 

Education. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BurEav or Epucation, 
Wasuineron, D. C., October 12, 1870. 
Rey. E. C. Wines, D.D., Corresponding Secretary New York 

Prison Association, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Sm,—I am reminded that the national congress on peni- 
tentiary and reformatory discipline opened last evening, and that 
I have not replied to your several invitations to attend. The cler- 
ical force allowed this bureau is so small, compared with the work 
to be done, that it will be impossible for me to leave just now. 

This I regret exceedingly. The subjects before the congress 
are of vital and far-reaching importance, and stand all along over 
against the work every educator has to do, as the prison stands 
over against the school. 

The array of eminent names from this and other countries, to 
whoin these discussions have been assigned, gives good assurance 
of their value, and of the attention they should command. I need 
the benefit of their observations and opinions, and should enjoy 
also the opportunity there would be afforded of conferring with 
you and others upon the plans I have in mind in referenee to the 
relations of this vast interest in our land to education. 

Persons entering various classes of criminals cannot be followed 
by our communities too carefully. If neglected, they may greatly 
multiply criminals, as well as the destructiveness of crime to prop- 
erty and life, and the expense of detection and punishment. Oar 
very places of punishment may become schools of crime, sending 
out their invitations so covertly, and in forms of vice so plausible 
and studied, as to draw recruits from the most hallowed shrines of 
home and church. 

Whereas, as experience has shown, if these classes of juvenile 
and adult male and female criminals are properly and wisely 
treated, three-fourths of the juveniles and a very considerable 
number of the adults will become good and nseful members of 
society and a blessing to their families, and the preponderance of 
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the influence trom these institutions be in favor of virtue rather 
than vice. 

How inuch a correct understanding of the relation to crime of 
the training of the young in the family, the school and society 
would reduce the number of criminals, no one has been able to 
tell. 

Hoping some benefit might arise from putting the facts relating 
to prisons and refurmatories over against those relating to schools, 
I am endeavoring to gather all I can, appropriately, in reference to 
these institutions in my forthcoming report. The nation owes it 
to itself that these facts should be put together. Indeed, below 
our institutions for learning or punishment, society has yet to push 
its remedies for many of these evils, especially in the cities, and I 
have been endeavoring, and—I must confess—with meagre facilities 
for success, to gather the facts in regard to the number of children 
in our cities who are without homes and without employment, and 
who do not attend school of any kind. This class, in Philadel- 
phia, has been stated at 20,000; in New York city, I can only get 
estimates. Few cities afford even an opportunity for the assimila- 
tion of every child to virtue; some children seem to be absolutely 
excluded froin all chances of a virtuous life. 

Since my last note to you, I have been looking over our material 
for this part of the report, and find much in your last report 
directly to my purpose. I shall be happy, too, if [ can avail 
myself of any thing which comes from this congress. Its collee- 
tions and expression of experiences and opinions are greatly 
needed to keep our prisons and reformatories within the christian 
movements of the age. Society can no longer excuse itself for 
the destruction of these classes. It cannot afford to neglect them, 
nor to allow any increase of them, which can be prevented by 
humane and christian effort. 

Those who are engaged in the care of these institutions and 
heir improvement need such an expression of sympathy and 
wisdom in reference to their endeavors. The publie mind, too, 
necds a presentation of this interest as conspicuous and forcible 
as We may expect trom this national congress. The press undoubt- 
edly will catch its utterances and carry them to every reader in 
the country. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOUN EATON, Commissioner. 
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8. From his Excellency, Henry R. Batpwiy, Governor of 
Michigan. 
Derrorr, September 24, 1870. 
The Rev. E. OC. Winzs, D.D., Wew York: 

Sir, — The proposed national congress on penitentiary and 
reformatory discipline, to be held in the city of Cincinnati, October 
11th to October 20th, has my most hearty approval; and I should 
deem it both a duty and a pleasure to be personally present dur- 
ing its discussions, if not prevented by obligations of a paramount 
character. I regret that my engagements and duties are such as 
will prevent me from attending the sessions of that body. 

Ihave appointed the following named persons to take. part in 
the deliberations of the congress: Hon. Charles J. Walker, Hon. 
Francis H. Rankin, and 8. 8. Cutter, M.D. 

Very respectfully, 
HENRY R. BALDWIN. 


9. From his Excellency, Rosperr H. Scorr, Governor of South 
Carolina. 


Cotumsia, October 4, 1870. 
Rev. E. C. Wins, 38 Bible House, New York: 


Sir, —I have the honor to acknowledye the invitation extended 
to me by the committee of arrangements to attend the ‘ national 
congress on penitentiary and reformatory discipline ;” and, in reply, 
have to say, that my official duties preclude the possibility of my 
personal attendance, and I depute General Carlos J. Stulbrand, 
superintendent of the penitentiary of this state, and Major E. L. 
Dean, to represent South Carolina in said congress. 

Hoping that the occasion may prove a profitable one, as well as 
pleasant, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
ROBERT I. SCOTT, Governor. 

Joun Heart, Private Secretary. 


13 
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10. From Oxrver S. Srrone, Esq, President of the Board of 
Managers of the New York House of Refuge. 
Society ror tHE RerorMation oF JUVENILE DELinQuENTs, 
New York, October 11th, 1870. 
Hon. President of the International Congress on Prison Discr- 
pline and Reform, Cincinnati : 

Sir, — Owing to circumstances over which I have no control, 
I find, very much to my regret, that I shall be prevented from 
keeping my promise to attend the convention now sitting in Cin- 
cinnati. The subjects which will occupy the members of this con- 
vention have been matters of deep thought to me for many years 
past, and in one department my connection with the house of 
refuge in this city has given me the opportunity of learning the 
importance and necessity of reforming the juvenile offender; and 
the success which has attended the efforts of our own and kindred 
institutions in this direction has encouraged and urged myself and 
others to labor with unabated effort. 

It is, therefore, with great reluctance and regret that I yield to 
claims of a pressing nature, which I cannot put aside, and thus 
forego the pleasure and the advantage which I am sure would 
result to myself by attending your sessions. 

With the assurance of my most hearty sympathy in the cause in 
which the members of the convention are engaged and interested, 

I remain most respectfully yours, 


OLIVER 8. STRONG. 


11. From Guo. W. Szarrs, Esq., Counselor at law, and Corres- 

ponding Member of the New York Prison Association. 

Boston, 10th October, 1870. 

Dear Sir, —I duly received your note of invitation to, and the 
programme of, the prison congress to be held at Cincinnati, for 
which accept my thanks. I need not tell you that the topics 
interest me, and that it would afford me hearty satisfaction to listen 
to the suggestions of others, and to take some small part in the 
deliberations of a body which, it is plain to foresee, must be histori- 
cal; but my engagements here will prevent the satisfaction of 
being present. I see in the elaborate programme of topics a com- 
plete outline of the leading questions of prison reform, and in the 
names of the gentlemen who are appointed to discuss them, you 
have given assurance that the discussions will elicit all that strong 
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minds, well cultivated in such studies, and aided by long and inti- 
mate practical experience, can impart. 

It is by such assemblages that the true principles of prison econ- 
omy will eventually be evolved and established. No nobler work can 
be committed to men than this of elevating the lost portion of 
humanity. No congress in history — political, scientific or ecclesi- 
astical—can, in moral significance, surpass this prison congress, 
which you propose to hold in Cincinnati. A certain false senti- 
mentality in regard to prisons is, it seems to me, too prevalent. 
There is need of a more practical wisdom. The state, on the one 
hand, needs no victims ; and, on the other, it shonld make no mar- 
tyrs. Prison life should be made, if possible, the means of refor- 
mation. How this can best be accomplished is a wide question ; 
but that it is the real question is beyond doubt. It isa reasonable 
hope that good progress will be made toward its solution by this 
congress. I shall watch with interest your proceedings, as reported 
by the press; and should your deliberations be published in a 
more durable form, the volume containing them cannot fail of 
being a material contribution to the literature of social science, 
and to the statesmanship which deals with social evils, and seeks 
for them a curative legislation. 

I remain, very truly yours, 


GEO. W. SEARLE, 
Rev. Dr. E. C. Wizz, ete., ete. 


12. From Mrs. Exiwasern B. Cnacs, President of the Board of 
Female Visitors to the Penal and Reformatory Institutions of 
Rhode Island. 

Vautiry Fars, R. I., October 1, 1870. 

Rev. E. C. Wings: 

Resprcrep Sir, —I exceedingly regret that imperative domestic 
duties will render it impossible for me to attend the congress on 
penitentiary and reformatory discipline. I regret this the more, 
because I earnestly hope that the whole subject of the treatment 
of unfortunate and criminal women will claim thorough considera- 
tion and discussion in that convention. The public sentiment 
which condemns a woman to imprisonment and entire loss of 
reputation, and then pronounces her reformation hopeless, for a 
crime of which she could not be guilty alone, while the same 
offence is not treated as criminal in men, fills our penal institu- 
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tions with women of this class, while the men, being sent there for 
vices of a less debasing character, are considered more hopeful 
subjects of reform. The result of this sentiment is a correspond- 
ing difference in the treatment of the two classes, eminently 
unjust to both. For, while the men are constantly influenced by 
the expectation which is held out to them, that they may become 
virtuous and useful members of society, it is impossible to bring 
the influence of such a hope upon the women, when there is no 
belief in the possibility of such a change for them. The result is, 
the women go out hopeless for themselves, and the men, of 
course, remain unreformed in the vice for which there is, for them, 
no legal, and scarcely any social, condemnation. 

In close relation to this subject, and quite inseparable from it, 
is the question whether, in institutions intended to be reforma- 
tory, the men and the women should not, under proper care, pro- 
tection and instruction, be brought occasionally into the presence 
of each other, in circumstances where they might be taught some- 
thing of their true relations, and so be better fitted to meet 
together out in the world, when they are released. One other 
question, in connection with this subject, I hope will be considered 
in the convention, and that is, the best employment for the women 
in these institutions. At present, it seems to me they are too much 
confined to work which is required to be done in families, and 
then, when they go out, there being few families who will 
receive them, they are almost forced back to their old ways to 
obtain a livelihood; whereas, men are more generally taught 
trades, both useful and profitable, which they find little difficulty 
in practising, when they are released, in shops, factories and on 
farms, where, indeed, the same public sentiment which regards them 
so much more leniently than it does erring women, is far more 
ready to employ them. 

Such are the considerations which, I doubt not, will be deemed 
at this hour to be among the most important, and I trust they 
will receive at the convention the attention which their impor. 
tance demands. 

Respectfully yours, 


ELIZABETH B. CHACE, 
One of the Board of Visitors to the Penal and 
Correctional Institutions of Rhode Island. 
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13. From Ira S. Haserrmr, late a Member of the Legislature of 
Wisconsin. 


Ricutanp Centre, Wis., Oct. 4, 1870. 
Rev. E. O. Winzs : 


Str, — Your kind invitation of September 10th to attend the 
Cincinnati reformatory congress is received, and the principles of 
prison discipline suggested for the consideration of the convention 
IT have examined with much interest. I highly appreciate your 
noble efforts in behalf of this large class of unfortunate people. 
Thad the honor to originate, introduce, and successfully carry 
through the Wisconsin legislature, in 1867, an act for establishing 
aschool in our state prison. Such school has proved an entire 
suecess for the last three years. I believe that all of our prisons 
should be made reformatory schools; that many of the convicts 
have inherited moral weakness and deformity from their ancestors; 
that their education has been neglected in childhood, and unfa- 
vorable circumstances surrounded them in their youth; that, in 
many instances, the /¢censed institutions of state governments, the 
living, breathing Aed/s of intemperance, gambling and other vices, 
planted and encouraged by state legislatures, have demoralized 
and falsely educated our youth. These things can admit of no 
doubt. So that, really, the state governments are responsible for 
many of the crimes which are afterward punished in our prison 
houses with a spirit of vengeance. Governments — society — must 
be held responsible, to a great extent, for the influences which 
develop crime. If we had thrown around these unfortunate 
people a superior order of circumstances in their youth, we should 
have developed a superior order of manhood. It now becomes the 
duty of society and of government to repair, if possible—and it 
is possible by the aid of right methods —the injury done to these 
people by our neglect; to restore their moral natures, as far as 
may be, by educational and other reformatory influences, and by 
reasonable restraint, in the spirit of kindness, until such time as 
we may establish a healthy action of their intellectual and moral 
faculties. We must view each individual character as the result 
of nature and surrounding circumstances. Would we develop a 
higher order of humanity, we must observe the laws necessary to 
produce such an effect. 

Sir, not being able to attend your convention, I send you some 
testimony in relation to the success of our prison school. 
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With my thanks for your kind‘invitation, and most fervent 
prayers for your success in such a noble humanitarian effort, 
I remain, very respectfully, 
Your friend and co-worker, 
IRA S. HASELTINE. 
14, From the Rev. Jonn R. Acnew, Chaplain of the State Peni- 
tentiary of Missouri. 


Jerrerson Crry, Mo., September 22, 1870. 


Rev. E. C. Wivzs, D.D.: 

Dear Sir, — As it will be impossible for me to attend the prison 
cougress, allow me to make a single suggestion to that body. Is 
it right, in punishing the prisoner for his crime, so to arrange it 
that his family cannot be benefited by his labors, and thus be sub- 
jected to great suffering, and also temptation to crime? 

One of the convicts here said to me, that he would “ be willing 
to make two dollars a day for the state, if they would allow him 
whatever over that he might gain.” The present plan, I have no 
doubt, with many is, to do as little as they can for the state, because 
nothing is allowed them for themselves or their families. Could 
not men be employed at salaries to oversee the work, and give to 
the men a percentage of all made, after necessary expenses? This 
would stimulate the men to work, and would also make them 
watchful of the honesty of those overseeing them, and salaried. I 
merely suggest the idea. 

Surely, the congress will regard, in their deliberations, the 
demands, not only of justice and of society, but also the calls of 
mercy from the little children and the wives and relatives depend- 
ent, in a great measure, upon those convicted of crimes. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN R. AGNEW, 
Chaplain Missouri State Penitentiary. 


15. From Jonn M. Orarx, Sheriff of Suffolk county, Massachusetts. 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1870. 
E. C. Winzs, D.D., Mew York: 

Dear Sir, —I regret to be obliged to decline your invitation to 
participate in the proceedings of a “national congress on peni- 
tentiary and reformatory discipline,” to be held in Cincinnati, in 
October, by reason of the pressure of official duties at this time. 
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The order of the papers to be read, and the proposed discussions 
concerning the prison systems in monarchical countries, as indi- 
eated by the “ programme of proceedings,” incline me to express 
some of my own views. 

Never having been in Europe, I have no personal knowledge of 
the workings of the several European systems. But I am of the 
decided opinion that prisons should be used to deter others from 
the commission of crime, rather than to reform the prisoner. 
Inasmuch as such systems proceed on the plan of reforming the 
prisoner, I have more faith in the goodness of their purpose than 
in its wisdom or practicability. While the prisoner should be 
morally, inentally and physically well cared for, the time for his 
reform is, in my opinion, before or after his imprisonment. 

With proper rules for the government, moral and mental train- 
ing, and development of industrious habits, the only ‘ mark- 
system ” I should recommend the adoption of, is that by which a 
gradual reduction would be made in the term of imprisonment for 
special merit or general good behavior. 

In this state, and especially in this city, the “ probation plan,” 
so called, has been commonly practised by the criminal courts for 
many years. By it, an offender arraigned for a first offence, upon 
pleading guilty, and upon evidence of previous good character, is 
permitted to depart on probation, first giving bonds for future good 
behavior. The complaint against him is placed on file, there to 
remain, unless he is again arraigned upon some equally grave com- 
plaint. Ifhe be poor and unable to procure a surety, the chaplain 
of our jail is allowed to become such, and in such case the govern- 
ment practically obtains control of the offender. If the condition 
of probation be violated, the surety can, of course, surrender his 
principal at any time. I believe this system to be judicious and 
salutary. It is within my own knowledge, that many hoys and 
young men and women have been reformed by its application, 
and, consequently, without the ineradicable stigma of prison pun- 
shment. 

Offences should be elaborately classified, and every crime pun- 
ishable by the laws should have a fixed, equal penalty, not varia- 
ble at the discretion of judges, who, being human, naturally enter- 
tain different views of crime and punishment, and impose sentences 
according to their own ideas; the result of which is that at one 
term of court the punishment for a certain crime is fixed at eight 
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or nine months’ imprisonment, and‘ at the next term, for a like 
offence under similar conditions, at eighteen or twenty-four months, 
In longer sentences imposed for the heavier grades of crime, the 
disparity is much greater. 

The administration of criminal justice should be speedy, certain 
and equal. The lack of these essential conditions in our country 
tends to increase crime and give prisoners just and lamentable 
reason to complain; and the great delay in the trial of notorious 
criminal cases brings the administration of criminal justice into 
contempt. 

Crime generates and grows largely in cities, and the grosser crimes 
are found most frequently where the victims of poverty and igno- 
rence are obliged to dwell, in thickly populated lanes and alleys, 
where the light of the sun never enters, where disease and death 
reign, and whence pour the streams that fill the jails and prisons. 

Reform the evil before it manifests itself to the public detriment ; 
do not wait for reform until crime is committed, and prison life or 
death begun. Find remunerative employment for the poor, better 
and cheaper food, better and more healthful homes; let in the 
light and sun where the shades of death now hide wretchedness 
and crime; give pure water for the poor, freely to ‘‘ wash and be 
clean ;” free lectures; free churches. We have plenty of courses 
of lectures for the fashionable and well-dressed, who can pay, but 
none for the poor; few or no churches for them, and, if any, so 
ornamented and arranged that the poor are made ashamed of their 
poverty, and therefore refuse to attend them. By this I do not 
mean to be understood that the poor and wretched are the only 
criminals, but the poor and forsaken can be reached by proper 
measures, and others may be deterred or punished by a better 
enforcement and more equal execution of the laws. 

I believe ninety per cent of all prisoners are susceptible to kind- 
ness, and would reform if they could. Many find the first words 
of sympathy and encouragement to reformation in prison ; poverty 
and intemperance debar them from all other sources of human 
syinpathy, and lead them to crime and prison. 

The greater proportion of women who appear the most. vicious 
and degraded while in their haunts of vice, become gentle, penitent 
and desirous to reform, after they have been committed to prison, 
and become freed in body and mind from the effects of dissipation ; 
but when their term of imprisonment has ended, where shall they 
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go for support in their good resolutions? Who will receive them 
into their homes? There is but one place to which they can 
go — back into the dens of vice, where they find the only friends 
they have outside the prison. To them they go, only to come 
and go again, until death. While in prison they have numerous 
friends, and I have heard many prisoners say they were never so 
happy before; but who are their friends out of prison ? 

Men who out of prison are idle and dissipated, and do not or 
will not work, except as necessity compels them to, for existence, 
are willing, industrious and faithful workers in prison; they are 
well-behaved, and give promise of reform. Where shall these go 
when discharged? They have no friends, no money; society offers 
them neither encouragement nor sympathy ; and they come back to 
go out again in the same way. The poor, the wretched, the for- 
saken have plenty of friends after they have committed crime and 
while they are in prison; but who takes them by the hand, who 
furnishes food and clothing, education and employment for them 
before they come to prison or after they are discharged ? 

A man arrested for larceny pleaded guilty, saying he could not 
get work, and stole to get food for his wife and six children, and 
azked for mercy. The judge said, “How many children must a 
man have to excuse him from punishment for larceny!” and sent 
him to prison. The great commonwealth, by its ofticers, co:nmit- 
ted him to prison, furnished him with profitable employment, kept 
his earnings that the institution might be a paying or self-sup- 
porting one, and left his wife and six children to the cold mercies 
of the world, or the almshouse. I believe it was a greater larceny 
for the commonwealth to compel this man to work, and deprive 
his family of his earnings, than the one he committed to buy 
them food. 

The rich, the strong, the fortunate and the pure are bound, by 
the ties of a common humanity, to aid and assist the poor, the 
weak, the unfortunate and the debased; and the latter are, or 
should be, the wards of the former. 

lf you would encourage a prisoner to be honest and industrious 
after his discharge, give him or his family while he is a prisoner, 
or secure to him upon his discharge, if he has no family, a just 
proportion or all of his earnings in prison. Liberty is sweet — 
‘tis that the prisoner most often sighs for. The ignominy of sen- 
tence and imprisonment for crime is degrading, and punishment 
enough, withont the additional torture of depriving him or his 
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suffering family of his earnings. It is a question worthy of grave 
consideration, whether one man or one corporation shall aggre- 
gate the rods of the labor of hundreds of other men ; but it is 
no question ‘it is ashame to our christianity and pec lieatian 

for a commonwealth to appropriate all the earnings of a prisoner, 

Every thing now tends tuward centralization. Railroads con- 
solidate into great lines of monopoly, and control legislation. 
Capital is consolidated into vast monopolies in various forms. 
Families aggregate in monstrous hotels or tenement-houses ; being 
either too rich, or too proud, or too poor to work in separate house- 
holds; and the nation and the commonwealth appear to be follow- 
ing their bad example. 

All power emanates from the people; but when the people have 
yielded up their power, and it is consolidated and centralized in 
the hands of a few, it will be very difficult to regain it. 

The barriers set up by the fathers were for protection to the 
people against despotism. Consolidated almshouses and consoli- 
dated prisons, with centralized governments, will, in time, lead to 
tyranny and despotism. Each town should support its own poor, 
not send them to a great pauper establishment of a state, which 
makes too public an exhibition of poverty and destitution, and 
increases both. If it is right for a state to centralize its prisoners 
and consolidate its prisons, why not go further, and have the 
nation centralize, classify and consolidate, and thus exile the pris- 
oner from father, mother, husband, wife or children ? 

The justices of the United States courts now wisely allow the 
proper friends of a prisoner to suggest to which of the jails in this 
commonwealth he shall be sent, that they may be near to him to 
visit and console him, or find melancholy comfort from time to 
time in beholding his face. 

Have the poor and the ignorant no feelings that the rich and 
influential are bound to respect? Must every thing be given up to 
“system?” Must they wait until the prison gates have closed 
upon them before they can have the benefits of ‘‘ sanitary science,” 
“sunlight, air and water,” “wholesome rations,” “ comfortable 
clothing,” etc.¢ What if a committee on prison discipline in the 
British parliament declared that “it is desirable that the legisla- 
ture should intrust increased power to some central authority ;” 
does that make it desirable? Because a monarchy centralizes, 
should we follow its example? The argument of your forty-first 
“principle of prison discipline,” to be consistent, should also 
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recommend that the governments of towns, cities and states be 
abolished, and “some central and supreme authority sit at the 
helm, guiding, controlling the whole.” 

The fact is, we are being governed to a dangerous extent. 
More personal, practical humanity — more interest in the poor and 
debased, out of jail and before they enter it, and less of bureaus, 
centralizations and consolidations, and there would be less crime 
and fewer prisoners. 

The declarations in the twelfth “ principle” are at variance with 
my opinions and experience. Within my knowledge and observa- 
tion, there is, on the part of prison officers, a hearty desire and 
intention to aid in the reformation of prisoners. If your assertions 
are true, they are terrible reflections upon the people of our christian 
commonwealths, that men capable of being, or now permitted to 
be, prison officers, could be so heartless. 

Undoubtedly there are individual cases of unfitness, — there 
may be unfitness elsewhere, — but this sweeping charge against 
prison officers is unjust and untrue. 

I know that there are officers of prisons who think of, work for, 
and aid in, the reformation of prisoners. I do not know of any 
with whom “ doubt is the prelude to failure.” 

There is a general disposition to find fault with every system 
and everything that exists, and a continual craving for some new 
thing —a restless desire to invent something; if it cannot be a 
machine, it must be a new system of governing. 

If a good law which is unpopular in a certain locality is not 
thoroughly executed by the local officers, instead of aiding the 
officers, who would cheerfully execute the law if obliged to, a new 
centralized system is established; and yet the law is little better 
executed, simply because the officers under the new system are 
men like the former, and are no more obliged than they to enforce 
it, except as policy or politics demand. 

I have written desultorily, yet conscientiously. Trusting that 
the “national congress” will be largely attended by men who 
have had practical experience in superintending and governing 
prisons with all classes of prisoners, and that the discussions may 
result in good for the reformation of the criminal classes, I close, 
with the conviction in my mind from long personal observation 
and experience, that reform, to be effective, must begin before the 
criminal enters prison. 


Very respectfully, JOHN M. CLARK. 
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XLIV. Caratogur or Works on Criminat Law, PEnoLoay AnD 
Prison DiscreLrne£. 


A committee of six was appointed by the congress “to prepare 
alist of books in the English and other languages, treating of 
criminal law, the history, government, discipline and results 
of penal and reformatory institutions.” The committee sent out 
a large number of circulars, to which, however, but few answers 
were returned. The several lists received were passed into the 
hands of the publishing committee. In printing them, this com- 
mittee have judged it expedient to append, or rather to prefix, to 
each list the name of the person by whom it was furnished, 
although this plan involves a repetition of the titles of a few of the 
works named. 


1. List of Works belonging to the Prison Association of New 
York, furnished by Dr. Wizs. 


New York Statutes at Large, edited by John W. Edmonds. 
Weed, Parsons & Co.: Albany, N. Y., 1869. 7 vols. 8vo. 

Statutes of Connecticut, compilation of 1854. New Haven: 
T. J. Stafford. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Legislative Documents of Connecticut, 1862-1865. 4 vols. 8vo. 

General Statutes of Massachusetts, 1864. Wright & Potter: 
Boston: 2 vols. 8vo. 

Revised Statutes of Rhode Island. Providence: Sayles, Miller 
& Simons, 1857. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lays of the State of Pennsylvania, 1860: Harrisburgh. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

Revised Statutes of Ohio, 1860. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & 
Co. 2 vols., Svo. 

Compiled Laws of Michigan. Lansing: Hosmer & Kerr, 1857. 
2 vols., 8vo. 

Revised Statutes of Missouri. Jefferson City: James Lusk, 
1856. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Revised Statutes of Kentucky. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & 
Co., 1860. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Statutes of Illinois. Chicago: E. B. Cook & Co., 1858. 2 vols., 
8vo. 
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Public Laws of Illinois. Springfield: Bailhache & Baker, 1859 
to 1869. 4 vols., 8vo. 

Revised Statutes of Indiana. Indianapolis: I. P. Chapman, 
1852. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Laws of Indiana. Indianapolis: Berry R. Sulgrove, 1861. 3 
vols., 8vo. 

Revised Statutes of New Hampshire, 1843. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Laws of New Hampshire, 1860-1865. Concord: Geo. E. Jenks. 
1 vol., 8vo. 

Complete Works of Jno. Howard. London: 1792. 2 vols., 
4to. 

Statistics of Criminal Offenders in England and Wales, 1834. 
Printed by order of the House of Commons. 1 vol., 4to. | 

Reports (in French) on the Penitentiaries of the United States. 
by MM. Demetz and Blouet. Paris: Royal Printing Press, 1837. 
1 vol., 4to. 

French Documents relating to Prisons. Paris: 1844. Pub- 
lished by the Government. 1 vol., 4to., containing: 

1. Essays upon the Morality of Prisoners in the Galleys, the 
Central Prisons, and the Houses of Correction, 1822-1837. 

2. Project of Law relating to Prisons. Presented to the Cham- 
ber of Peers. 

3. Report on the Financial Results of the Central Prison of 
Melun, during the years 1843, 1844 and 1845. 

4, Report on Infanticides and Still-born Children in their Rela- 
tien to the Foundling Question, by M. Remacle. 

5. Statistics of the Administration of Criminal Justice in 
France in the year 1844. 

Reports on the Administration of Criminal Justice, 1826-1865. 
Paris, 1867. 1 vol., 4to. 

General Statutes a the Administration of Criminal and Civil jus- 
tice in France. Published by the Government, 1866 and 1870. 
2 vols., 4to. 

Transactions of the International Statistical Congress, held in 
Florence, 1867. 2 vols. 4to. ; 

Project of Law relating to the establishment of Cellular Impris- 
onment in France, together with Observations by the Court of Cas- 
sation and the Royal Courts of France relating thereto. Paris: 
1345. Published by the Government. 1 vol. Ato. 

Statistics of Public and Private Benevolence in the Kingdom of 
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Italy during the year 1861, together with the Criminal Statistics for 
the years 1862, 1863, and 1864. Turin, 1866. 1 vol. 4to. 

A volume vf documents relating to prisons in the kingdom of 
Italy, published by the government, Turin, 1866, and containing, 
1, General Regulations concerning the Prisons of the Kingdom ; 
2. Laws and Provisions relating to the Administration of the Judi- 
cial Prisons of the Kingdom. Turin. 

Sundry Blank Statistical Forms, with Directions for Recording 
the Statistics of Prisons in Italy. Published by the Government. 
Florence, 1867. 1 vol. 4to. 

A quarto volume, in Italian, containing the following docu- 
ments : 

1. Report of a Commission appointed to examine Sundry Ques- 
tions relating to Prison Administration. 

2. Report of the General Council of Prisons on the State and 
Condition of Judiciary Prisons. 

3. Special Report on Portland Prison, with particular reference 
to the Management and Disposal of Convicts, by Col. Jebb: Lon- 
don, William Clowes and Sons, 1850. 1 vol., 8vo. 

A quarto volume, published by the British government, and con- 
taining the following documents : 

1. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Smithfield Market Removal Bill, with Minutes of Evidence. 
1857. 

2. Convict Discipline and Transportation. Correspondence in 
Continuation of Papers previously presented to Parliament. 1851. 

3. Criminal Statistics of Ireland for the year 1849. 

A quarto volume published by the British government, and con- 
taining the following documents : 

1. On National Education in Ireland. 1849. 

2. Report on Prisons in Scotland for 1850. 

Report of a Special Commission of the House of Commons on 
Prison Discipline, together with the Proceedings of the Commit- 
tee and Minutes of Evidence. Published by order of Parliament. 
London, 1850. 1 vol., 4to. 

Reports on Convict and Borough Prisous in Great Britain, 
1835-1848. London: Clowes & Son. 18 vols., folio. 

Reports on the Prisons of Scotland, 1856-1868. Edinburgh: 
Thomas Constable. 2 vols., 4to. 
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Reports on the Convict Prisons of Great Britain, 1850-1867. 
London: Clowes & Sons. 13 vols., 8vo. 

Special Reports on the Convict Prisons of Great Britain, by 
Gen. Jebb, 1856-7, 1860-1. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
1 vol., 8vo. 

Reports on the Borough Prisons of Great Britain, 1849-1867. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18 vols., 8vo. 

Reports on the Military Prisons of Great Britain, 1852-1865. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Reports of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, 1855-1868. 
Dublin: Thom & Sons. 3 vols., 8vo. 

Reports on the Borough Prisons of Ireland, 1856-1867. Dublin: 
Thom & Sons. 12 vols., 8vo. 

Reports on the Reformatory Schools of Ireland, 1862 to 1866. 
Dublin: Alexander Thom. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Reports on the Reformatory Schools of Great Britain, 1857-1868 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 2-vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Prison Association of New York, 1844- 
1869. Printed by order of the Legislature of New York. 11 
vols., 8vo. 

Reports of the Prison Discipline Society, Boston, 1826-1854. 
Boston: T. R. Marvin, 1855. 3 vols., 8vo. N. B. Third volume 
contains, in an Appendix, Francis C. Grey’s Essay on Prison 
Discipline in America. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philan- 
throphy, 1845-1866. Philadelphia: Josiah Tatum. 11 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Inspectors of State Prisons in New 
York, 1848-1869. Printed by order of the Legislature. 11 
vols., 8vo. 

Report of a Legislative Commission to investigate the Pecu- 
niary Affairs of the State Prisons of New York, 1854. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Laws of New York, relating to State Prisons, compiled by D. 
B. McNeil. Albany: Weed & Parsons, 1864. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prisons of Massachusetts, 1844— 
1862. Printed by order of the Legislature: bound up in 2 
vols., 8vo. 

Special Legislative Report on the State Prisons of New York, 
1852. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prisons of New Hampshire, 1841- 
1864, Printed by order of the Legislature : bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 
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Annual Reports of the State Prisons of Vermont, 1843-1865. 
Printed by order of Legislature: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prison in Rhode Island, 1838-1864. 
Printed by order of the Legislature: bound up in 1 vol., 8ve. 

Annual Reports of the State Prison of New Jersey, 1840-1864. 
Printed by order of the Legislature: bound up in 1 vol., $vo. 

Annual Reports of the Penitentiaries of Pennsylvania (Eastern 
ard Western), 1832-1864. Printed by order of the Legislature: 
bound wp in 4 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prison of Maryland, 1858-1865. 
Also, Annual Reports on the Baltimore Jail, 1862-1865: bound 
up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prison of Wisconsin, 1857-1565. 
Also, Annual Reports of Wisconsin State Reform School, 1860- 
1864. Printed by order of the Legislature: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prison of Ohio, 1850-1864. 
Printed by order of the Legislature: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prison of Michigan, 1863-1863. 
Printed by order of the Legislature: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Retorm School of Michigan, 1860- 
1864. Also, Annual Reports of the Detroit House of Correction, 
1863-1864: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prison of Illinois, 1857-1864. 
Printed by order of the Legislature: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prisons (Nothern and Southern) of 
Indiana, 1864. Indianapolis: Printed by order of Legislature: 
bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prison of Maine, 1854-1864. Also 
Annual Reports of the Maine State Reform School, 1854-1864. 
Printed by order of Legislature, and bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Sneed’s History of the Kentucky Penitentiary, 1798-1860. 
Frankfort: John B. Major. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prisons in the United States for 
1867: bound up in 3 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prisons in the United States for 
1868; bound up in 38 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the State Prisons in the United States for 
1869: bound up in 2 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the N ew York House of Refuge, 1881-1863. 
Printed by the Managers, and bound up in 8 vols., 8vo. 
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Annual Reports of the New York Juvenile Asylum, 1858-1863. 
Printed by the Managers, and bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Western (New York) House of Refuge, 
1850-1863: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, 1845- 
1866: bound up in 3 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Maryland House of Refuge, 1852-1865 ; 
bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Providence Reform School, 1832-1865 : 
bound up in L vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the New Hampshire House of Reformation, 
1856-1865: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the (hia Reform Farm School, 1858-1865: 
bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Bapbeix of the Chicago Reform School, 1859-1865: 
bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Massachusetts Industrial School for Girls, 
1856-1865: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Massachusetts School for Idiots, 1852- 
1864: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Massachusetts State Reform School, 
1857-1865: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports on Public Charitable Institutions of Boston, 
1858-1864: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Cincinnati House of Refuge, 1852-1866: 
bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports ‘of the Connecticut Reform School, 1853-1865 ; 
bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the ee atone of the United States, for 
1867: bound up in 2 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Pediaailinias of the United States, for 
1868: bound up in 2 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Setsraantories of the United States, for 
1869: bound up in 2 vols., 8vo. : 

Proceedings of two Reformatory Conventions held in New York, 
1857 and 1859: bound up in one vol., 8vo. 

Reports of Red Lodge Reformatory, 1860-1863, Bristol, Eng 
land: bound up in 1 vol., 12mo. 

Annual Reports of the Board of State Charities of Massachu- 
setts, 1864-1869. 6 vols., 8vo. } 
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Annual Reports of the Attorney-General of Massachusetts, 
1861-1864: bound up in 2 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Board of Inspectors of Asylums, Pris- 
ons, etc., of Canada, 1860-1869: bound up in 4 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Philadelphia County Prison, 1848-1863 : 
bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Albany Penitentiary, 1852-1868: bound 
up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

History of the Albany Penitentiary, by David Dyer, Chaplain. 
Albany: J. Munsell, 1567. 

Annual Reports of the Monroe County Penitentiary, 1855— 
1863: bound up in | vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Erie County Penitentiary, N. Y. Also, 
Annual Reports of the Onondaga County Penitentiary, 1855-1862 : 
bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Reports of W. J. Mullen, Prison Agent, Philadelphia, 1855- 
1867: bound up in 2 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports on the Lancaster County (Pa.) Jail, 1853-18638 : 
bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Massachusetts Jail Returns, 1852-1863: bound up in | vol., Svo. 

Twenty-second Registration Report of Massachusetts, 18638. 
1 vol., 8vo. 

Special Reports on English Convict Prisons, 1851-1863: bound 
up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Corrections, New York city, 1867-1869. 3 vols., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of the Secretary of State of New York on 
Criminal Statistics, 1855-1860: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Papers on the Pennsylvania Prison System: bound up in 1 vol., 
8vo. 

The above volume contains the following : 

1. Inquiry into the Tendency of the Cellular System of Imprison- 
ment to cause Insanity. 

2. Report on Punishments and Prison Discipline, by a Commis- 
sion to revise the Penal Code of Pennsylvania. 1827. 

3. Remarks on Cellular Separation, by Wm. Parker Foulke, 1860, 

4. Remarks on the Penal System of Pennsylvania, particularly 
with reference to County Prisons, by Wim. Parker Foulke. 1855, 

5. Considerations respecting the Policy of some Recent Levisia- 
tion in Pennsylvania, by Wm. Parker Foulke. 1861. ; 
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Annual Reports of the State Lunatic Asylum of New York, 
1844-1862: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Annual Reports of Boards of State Charities in the United 
States (Ohio, Rhode Island and North Carolina), 1869: bound 
up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Messages of State Executives for 1869: bound up in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Manual of the Corporation of New York, 1868-1869. 2 vob., 8vo. 

Transactions of the British Social Science Association, 1859- 
1866. 8 vols., 8vo. 

New York Constitutional Convention Manual, 1867. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Prison Chaplain; a memoir of Rev. John Clay, by Rev. 
Walter Clay. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Chapters on Prisons and Prisoners, by Rev. Joseph Kingsmill, 
Chaplain of Pentonville Prison. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Chapters on Capital Punishment (translation), by Prof. Mitter- 
mair, Heidelberg University. 1 vol. 12mo, 

Review of the Penitentiary System of the United States, by 
MM. De Beaumont and De Tocqueville, translated by Dr 
Francis Lieber. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1833. 1 
vol., 8vo. 

The Repression of Crime, in Charges to Grand Juries, etc., etc., 
by M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of Birmingham, London. 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Rationale of Rewards, by Jeremy Bentham. London, 1825. 
1 vol., 8vo. 

History of Prisons in Italy from the earliest Times to the 
Present. By Martino Beltrani Scalia, Inspector of Prisons in 
the Kingdon of Italy. Florence, 1867. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Report of Select Committee of the Senate on Jails and Poor- 
honses of New York, 1857. 

Our Convicts, by Miss Mary Carpenter. London, 1864. 2 vols. 
in one, 8vo. 

Prisons and Prisoners, by Joseph Adshead. London: Long 
man & Co., 1845. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Transactions of the International Congress on Philanthrophy 
(in French). Frankfort-on-the-Maine: 1857. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Amelioriation of the Criminal Law (in French), by M. Bon- 
neville de Marsangy. Paris: Cosse & Marchal, 1864. 2 vols., 8vo. 

On the Relapse of Criminals (in French), by M. Bonneville de 
Marsangy. Paris: Cotillon, 1844. 1 vol., 8vo. 
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The Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, by L. Bonneville de 
Marsangy. Paris: Armand Anger, 1867. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Crime: Its Amount, Canses and Remedies, hy Frederic Hill: 
London, Jno. Murray, 1853. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Commerce and Police of the River Thames, by P. Colquhoun, 
LL. D. London: Jos. Mawman, 1800. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Police of the Metropolis, by the same Author. London: Jos. 
Mawman, 1800. 1 vol., 8vo. 

On the Present State of Prison Reform in Great Britain (in 
French), by L. M. Moreau-Christophe, Inspector General ot 
Prisons in France. Paris, Royal Printing Press, 1838. 1 vol., 
12mo. 

Punishment and Prevention, by Alex. Thomson, Esq., London: 
Jas. Nisbet & Co., 1857. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Prison Sketches by a Prison Chaplain (Rev. John Luckey, of 
Sing Sing Prison). New York. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Juvenile Delinquents; Their Condition and Treatment, by 
Mary Carpenter. London: W. & F. G. Cash, 1853. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Life among Convicts, by Chas. B. Gibson, Chaplain in the 
Convict Service. London: Hirst and Blackett, 1863. 2 vols., 
12mo. 

Tracts on the Irish Convict System. 1 vol., 8vo. 

This volume contains : 

1. Irish Fallacies and English Facts, by Serutator. London, 
Wm. Ridgway. 

2. Irish Tracts and Wakefield Figures in relation to Convict 
Discipline in Ireland, by John T. Burt, Chaplain of Birmingham 
Burrough Prison. London: Longman & Co, 

3. Irish Convict Reform: the Intermediate Prisons a Mistake, 
by an Irish Prison Chaplain. Dublin: McGlashan & Gill, 1863. 

4. Convict Systems and Transportation, by Sir Walter Crofton, 
C.B. London: Wm. Ridgeway. 

Commentary on the Reformatory Act for Ireland, by Patrick 
Joseph Murray. Dublin: W. B. Kelley, 1858. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Tracts on Secondary Punishment and Transportation, by Arch- 
bishop Whately. Dublin. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Transportation and Colonization, by John D, Lang, D.D. Lon- 
don: A. J. Valpey, 1837. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Pictures from Prison Life: an Historical Sketch of the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison, with Narratives, Incidents, and Suggestions 
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on Discipline, by Gideon Haynes, warden. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, 1869. 1 vol.,12mo. 

Life of John Howard, by J. Hepworth Dixon. New York: R. 
Carter & Bros. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Female Prison Life. London. 2 vols., 12mo. 

A Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents, by Bradford K. 
Peirce, D.D., Chaplain New York House of Refuge. New York, 
1867. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Writings of Capt. Alexander Maconochie: bound up in 1 vol. 
8vo. The above volume contains the following, viz.: 

1. General Views regarding the Social System of Convict 
Management, by Capt. Alexander Maconochie, R. N. Hobart 
Town, 1839. 

2. Papers on Secondary Punishment, by the same author. Lon- 
don: J. Hatchard & Son, 1847. 

3. Emigration, with Advice to Emigrants, by same. London: 
John Ollivier, 1848. 

4, Secondary Punishment: The Mark System, by same. Lon- 
don: John Ollivier, 1848. 

5. Norfolk Island, by same. London: John Ollivier, 1848. 


6. Reformatory Prison Discipline, by same. London: Charles 
Gilpin, 1851. 

7. Penal Discipline, by same. London: Thomas Harrison, 
1853. 

8. Letters on Penal Discipline, by same. London: Thomas 
Harrison, 1853. 

9. The Mark System, by same. London: Thomas Harrison, 
1855. 

10. National Education as bearing on Crime, by same. Lon- 
don: Thomas Harrison, 1855. 

11. Prison Discipline, by same. London: T. Harrison, 1856. 

12. Secondary Punishment, by same. London, 1856. 

13. The Mark System of Prison Discipline, by same. London: 
Mitchell & Son, 1859. , 

14. The Management of Transported Criminals, by same. 

Fifteen volumes (8vo) of miscellaneous pamphlets. 

Volume [ contains the following: 

1. Annual Reports of the Rochester Industrial School, 1866- 


L867. 
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2, Annual Reports of Truant Home of Brooklyn, N. Y., 1860- 
1864. 

3. Inquiry into the Alleged Tendency of Separation of Con- 
viets to Produce Insanity, ete., by W. P. Foulke, Esq., of Phila- 
desphia, 1849. 

4. Fifteenth Annual Report of Wm. J. Mullen, Prison Agent. 
Philadelphia, 1868. 

Volume II contains the following: 

I. Report on the Penitentiary System of the United States, by 
Charles G. Haines, Esq., New York, 1822. 

2. Special Report on Prisons and Prison Discipline, by order 
of the Board of State Charities of Massachusetts, 1865. 

3. Observations on the Separate System of Prison Disipline, 

submitted to the Congress of Prison Reform at Brussels, 1847, by 
Col. Jebb. London: Clowd & Sons, 1847. 

4, Historical Sketch of the Philadelphia Prison Discipline 
Society. 1859. 

Volume III contains the following : 

1. Papers on the Penal Servitude Acts, by M. D. Hill, Esq., 
recorder of Birmingham. London. 

2. The Newgate of Connecticut, by Richard H. Phelps. Hart- 
ford, 1844. 

3. Report of a Committee on the Comparative Health, Mor- 
tality, Length of Sentences, etc., of White and Colored Convicts 
Philadelphia, 1849. 

4, Report on the Food, Diet, and Dietetical Regimen suitable 
for Almshouses, Prisons and Hospitals, ete, by Jno. Stantor 
Gould, 1852. 

5. Report on Abolition of Capital Punishment, by James H. 
Titus. 1846. 

6. Rules and Regulations for the Government and Discipline 
of the New York State Prisons, adopted 1857. Albany: Weed & 
Parsons. 

7. Presentment of Grand Jury; Report of the Committee to 
examine the Prisons, etc., under the rule of New York city au- 
thorities. 

8. Rules for the Support, Government, etc., of the Essex County 
Jail, Newark, N. J. 1857. 

9. Petting and Fretting of Female Convicts. London, 1862. 

10, Annual Message of the Mayor of Cincinnati, 1864. 
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11. Inaugural Address of Mr. Aspland, before Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society. Manchester, England, 1863. 

12. Mr. Aspland’s paper on American Prisons, before same 
society, 1864. 

13. Report of Joint Committee on Prisons, relative to Condition 
and Management of County Jails of Connecticut, 1865. Hartford. 

Also, an Act relating to the same. 

Volume IV contains the following: 

1. Juvenile Criminals, ete., Plan for Saving them, by Edwin 
Wright. Boston, 1865. 

2. On Reformatories and what we Know of them, by A. Asp- 
land, Esq., F.R.C.S. Manchester, England, 1863. 

3. Report of Joint Special Committee on Juvenile Vices, 
Exposure and Want, in the city of Hartford. 1863. 

4, Remarks of Hon. C. C. Leigh, of New York, on bill relating 
to Young Criminals. 1855. 

5. Memorial to the Legislature of New York, by Society for 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. 1824. 

6. Société pour le Patronage des Jeunes Libérés, du Départe- 
ment de la Seine. Paris, 1842. 

7. Suggestions on the Management of Reformatories, etc., by 
Mary Carpenter. London, 1864. 

8. A few Observations on the Pamphlet of Rev. John Burt, on 
the Irish Convict System, by Sir Walter Crofton. London, 1863 

9. Present Aspect of the Convict Question, by the same author 
London, 1864. 

10. Convict Systems and Transportation: A Lecture, by the 
same author. London, 1863. 

11. Reflections and Observations on the present Condition of 
the Irish Convict System, by Baron Von Holtzendorff. Dub 
lin, 1863. 

Volume V contains the following: 

1. Report on Auburn Prison, by Gershom Powers, Agent and 
Keeper, 1828. Albany: Croswell & Van Benthuysen. 

2. De la Mortalité et de la Folie dans le Régime Pénitentiare, 
par L. M. Moreau-Christophe: Paris, 1839. 

3. Communication to Stephen Allen, Esq., Mayor of New York, 
from Thomas Eddy. 1823. 

4, Report on the Stepping or Discipline Mill at the New York 
Penitentiary, by Mayor Allen. 1823. 
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5. Review of the Report of the Agent of the Clinton State 
Prison, New York. 

6. Ogg Present Jail System deeply Depraving to the Prisoner, ete. 

7. Reports on Mr. Acker’s Management of the New York Parl 
tentiary. 

Volume VI contains the following : 

1. The Convict System of England and Ireland, by M. D. Hill. 
1862. 

2. The Immunity of Habitual Criminals, by Sir Walter Crofton, 
C.B. London: Bell & Daldy, 1861. 

8. Purgatory of Prisoners, by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
London: Joseph Masters, 1857. 

4, Present Condition of the Irish Convict System, by Baron 
Von Holtzendorff. Dublin: J. M. O’Toole & Son, 1863. 

5. Transportation and Penal Servitude, reprinted from Melzora, 
October 1863. London: Clowes & Sons. 

6. Annual Reports of the Howard Association, 1867-68. 

7. The Prisons of London and Middlesex, by the Howard 
Association. 

8. Treatment and Prevention of Orime, by the Howard 
Association. 

9. Industrial and Reformatory Treatment of Criminals. By 
William Tallack, Secretary of the Howard Association. 

10. Crime in Manchester and Police Administration. Alfred 
Aspland. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1868. 

11. Registration of Deaths. A. Aspland, 1867. 

12. Capital Punishments. A. Aspland, 1867. 

13. Value of Life Tables, as evidence of Sanitary Condition. 
Henry Wyldbore Rumsey, F.R.C.S. London, 1866. 

14. Statistics of Paris and mode of obtaining Facts for Mortuary 
Tables. Alfred Aspland, F.R.C.S., London. 

15. Industrial Schools, in relation to the Education of the 
Country. A. Aspland, 1868. 

16. Reports of the Birmingham Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, 1866-1867. Birmingham: Benj. Hall, 1867. 

17. Report on the Carlisle Memorial Refuge from Jan. 1, 1867, 
to Dec. 31, 1867. Winchester: John T. Doswell, 1868. 

18. Treatment of Criminals in the Punjab. Maj. G. Hutchinson, 
Inspector-General of Police in the Punjab. Also, account of the 
Prisons in Sonthern India, by Mary Carpenter. | 
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19. Gaols in India. Miss Carpenter. 

20. Education and Reformatory Treatment, by Mary Carpenter. 
london, 1868. 

21. Earth Sewage versus Water Sewage, by Rev. Henry Monk. 
G. E. Desbarats: Ottawa, 1868. 

22, Act respecting Penitentiaries and the Directors thereof, 
Maleolm Cameron: Ottawa, 1868. 

Volume VII contains the following: 

1. Report on Connecticut State Reform School. 

2. Eleventh Annual Report of Chicago Reform School. 

3. First Annual Report of Louisville House of Refuge, 1866. 

4. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Maine State Reform School, 
1866. 

5. Twentieth Annual Report of Massachusetts State Reform 
School, 1866. 

6. Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Directors for Public 
Institutions of the City of Boston, 1866, 1867. 

7. Seventh Annual Report of Trustees of Nautical Branch of 
Massachusetts State Reform School, 1866. 

8. Eleventh Annual Report of Massachusetts State Industrial 
School for girls, 1866. 

9. Tenth Annual Report of State Reform School of Michigan, 
1866. 

10. Report on a State Reform School for Girls. New Jersey. 

11. Fifteenth Annual Report of the New York Juvenile Asy- 


lum, 1867. 
12. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Western House of Refuge, 


1867. . 
13. Sixteenth Annual Report of the House of Refuge, 1866 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
14. Eleventh Annual Report of Ohio State Reform School and 


Farm, 1867. 
15. Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Philadelphia House 


of Refuge, 1866. 
16. Sixteenth Annual Report of the Providence (R. I.) Reform 


School, 1866. 
17. First Annual Report of the Vermont Reform School, 1865, 


1866. 
18. Seventh Annual Report of State Reform School of Wiscon 


sin, 1866. 
76 
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Volume VIII contains the following : 

1. Second Annual Report of the New York Soc’ety for the 
Prevention of Pauperism, by J. G. & C. H. Haines, 1819. 

2. Report of Joint Committee of the Common Council on the 
New York Work-House, 1849. 

3. The Unanimity of Juries, by Francis Lieber, LL.D. 

4, Semi-annnal Report of Chief of Police, New York, 1854. 

5. Majority Report of Committee on New York State Prisons 
and the Prevention and Punishment ot Crime, 1867. 

6. Report on the Condition of the Insane Poor in the County 
Poor-Houses of New York, by 8. D. Willard, M.D. 1865. 

7. Constitution, Address, and List of Members of the American 
Social Science Association. Boston, July, 1866. 

g. Report on the Hours of Labor and the Condition of the 
Industrial Classes. Boston, 1866. 

9. Reformation of Prison Discipline. 

10. Occasional Papers of the American Social Science Associa 
tion. 

11. American Prisons. Philadelphia, 1865. 

12. Second Annual Report of the California Prison Commis- 
sion, 1865. San Francisco. 

13. Address before the American Social Science Association, by 
Samuel Elliott, LL.D. Boston, 1867. 

14. Occasional Papers of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion. 

15. Report of State Agency for aiding Discharged Convicts, 
Boston, 1866. 

16. First Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of 
Ohio, 1867: Columbus. 

17. Superintendent’s Report of the New York State Inebriate 
Asylum, by Albert Day, M.D. 1867. 

Volume IX contains the following : 

1. Eleventh Annual Report of the St. Louis House of Refuge, 
1865. 

2. Biennial Report of the Inspectors and Officers of the Missouri 
Penitentiary, 1863. 

3. Second, Third, Fourth and Tenth Annual Reports of the St. 
Louis House of Refuge, 1857-1864. 

4. Act of Incorporation of St. Louis House of Refuge. 

5. Three Annual Messages of the Mayor of St. Louis, for 1863, 
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1864 and 1865, embodying notices of the work-house and jail of 
that city. 

Volume X contains the following : 

1. Annual Report of the Maryland Penitentiary, 1867. 

2. Annual Report of the Massachusetts State Prison, 1866. 

3. Annual Report of Ohio Penitentiary, 1866. 

4. Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Penusylvania, 1867. 

5. Fortieth Annual Report of the Western Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania, 1866. 

6. Annual Report of the Rhode Island State Prison, 1866. 

7. Annual Reports of the Tennessee Penitentiary, 1865, 1866. 

8. Annual Report of the Vermont State Prison, 1866. 

9. Annual Report of the Wisconsin State Prison, 1866. 

Volume XI contains the following: 

1. Proceedings of the First Convention of Managers and Super- 
intendents of Houses of Refuge and Schools of Reform in the 
United States, held in New York, 1857. 

2. Proceedings of the Second Convention of Managers of Houses 
of Refuge, etc., in the United States, 1859. 

3. Seventh, Ninth, Tenth and Thirteenth Annual Reports of 
the Connecticut State Reform School, West Meriden, 1859-1863. 

Volume XII contains the following: 

1. Memorandum on Different Questions relative to the Manage- 
ment and Disposal of Convicts, together with Abstracts of Returns, 
etc., 1860-1861, by Sir Joshua Jebb, K.C.B. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1861. 

2. Extracts from Circulars and Correspondence relative to Dif- 
ferent Subjects referred to in the Rules for the Government. of 
Convict Prisons. By Sir Joshua Jebb. 

8. General Report on the English Convict Prisons, together 
with Suggestions concerning Prison Discipline and Construction, 
1860-1861, by Major-General Sir Joshua Jebb, etc., ete. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1862. 

4. Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Pris- 
ons in Great Britain. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 18638. 

Volume XIII contains the following : 

1. Proceedings of the two Conventions of Managers and Super- 
intendents of Houses of Refuge, Schools of Reform, and other 
Juvenile Reformatories in the United States. 
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2, The Congregate System in Juvenile Reformatories, by B. K. 
Peirce, D.D., chaplain New York House of Refuge. 

3. The Design and Advantages of Houses of Refuge. 

4, Mettray, by L. Bonneville de Marsangy. Paris, 186v. 

5. Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry respecting a State 
Industrial School for Connecticut, 1867. Hartford: Lockwood & Co. 

6. Report of Commissioners on Reform of Juvenile Offenders, 
New Jersey, 1865. 

Volume XIV contains the following miscellaneous Papers on 
Prison Subjects (in French). 

1. Société pour le Patronage des Jeunes Détenus et des Jeunes 
Libérés du Départment de la Seine. Paris, 1844. 

2. Des Libérations Préparatories, par Me Bonneville de Mar- 
sangy. Rheims, 1846. 

8. De Quelques Réformes a introduire dans la Législation 
Penale en France, par A. Corne. Paris, 1867. 

4, Etude sur ’Education Correctionale des Jeunes Détenus des 
Départment de la Seine. Paris, 1850. 

5. Etude sur la Moralité Comparée de La Femme et de 
L’Homme, par M. Bonneville de Marsangy. Paris, 1862. 

6. Essai sur La Criminalité, par A. Corne. 

7. De la Détention Pénale, par M. Bonneville de Marsangy. 

8. Part Seconde de la Détention Pénale, par M. Bonneville 
de Marsangy. 

Volume XV contains the following : 

1. Second Report of the Bristol Industrial School for Girls for 
the year 1868. 

2. Programme of the Conference of Managers of Reformatory 
and Industrial Institutions to be held in London, 1869, 

3. A Day in the Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory, Bristol, 
England. 

4. A brief Description of the Irish Convict System, by Sir 
Walter Crofton, C.B. London, 1862. 

5. Twentieth Annual Report of the Bristol (England) Ragged 
School, 1866. 

6, Annual Report of the Kingswood (England) Reformatory 
School, 1867. 

7. Twenty-First Annual Report of Bristol Ragged School, 1867. 

8. First Report of the Bristol Industrial School for Girls, 1867. 

9. The Substitute for Capital Punishment. 
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10. Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Bristol Ragged 
School, 1868. 

11. Report of the Superintendents of the Chamber Stree 
Chapel. Boston, 1866. 

12. Crime and Punishment, by Blanchard Fosgate, M.D. 

13. De Quelques Réformes a introduire dans la Législatio” 
Pénale en France, par A. Corne. Paris, 1867. 

14. Prisons et Détenus, par A. Corne. 


2. List of Works furnished by Wint1am Tatuack, Secretary of th 

Howard Association, London. 

Howarp Association, 
5 Bisnoreare Wiruovr, E. C., Vou. 25th. 

Rev. Dr. E. C. Winzs: 

Dear Str, —I have pleasure in complying with your request, as 
promptly as I can, for a list of books. 

I have selected about 120 of the books and pamphlets (recent 
and otherwise), chiefly containing facts, figures and experiences. 

Of those containing theories and opinions, I might have sent a 
multitude, but refrain. 

Further, nearly all of those herein named are either now in my 
possession, or have been read by me at some previous time, so that 
they are not put down promiscuously or hap-hazard. 


Yours very truly, 
WM. TALLACK. 


1. Annual Reports of New York Prison Association. 

2. Annual Volumes of Transactions of Social Science Associa- 
tion. London Jurisprudence Section. 

8. Crime, its Amount, Causes and Remedies, by Frederic Hill 
eighteen years Inspector of Scotch Prisons. 443 pp. London: 
John Murray, 1853. (An excellent work.) 

4. Our Criminals, 2 vols., by Miss Mary Carpenter. London 
(about 1865). (Another comprehensive and practical work.) 

5. Chapters on Prisons and Prisoners, by Rev. Joseph Kings- 
mill, Chaplain of Pentonville Prison, London. 508 pp. London: 
Longman & Oo., 1854. 

6. The Prison Chaplain, a Memoir of Rev. John Clay, by Rev. 
Walter Clay. 622 pp. London: Macmillan & Co. (Contains a 
most interesting and comprehensive introductory of the history 
and progress of prison discipline.) ~ 
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7. Annual Reports to British Government, of the Inspectors of 
Northern Prisons of Great Britain. (Small blue books.) 

8. Annual Reports of the Inspectors of Southern Prisons of 
Great Britain. 

9. Annual Reports to British Government of the Directors of 
Convict Prisons. 

10, Annual Volumes of Judicial Statistics, issued by British 
Government. 

11. Annual Volumes of Judicial Statistics for Scotland. Edin- 
burgh. 

12, Annual Volumes of Judicial Statistics for Ireland. Dublin. 
(Prepared by Dr. W. N. Hancock.) 

18. Annual Reports to British Government, of Directors and 
Inspectors of Reformatory Schools. 

14. Report (“Blue Book,” Parliamentary Paper) of House of 
Lords’ Committee of 1863, on Transportation and Penal Servitude. 
London. 

15. Annual Reports to French Government of French Judicial 
Statistics; prepared for and issued by the Garde des Sceaux. 
Paris. 

16. Secondary Punishment, by Archbishop Whateley. 204 pp. 
London: B. Fellowes, 1832. 

17. The Convict Ship and England’s Exiles, by Dr. Colin A. 
Browning, Surgeon, Royal Navy. 414 pp. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co., 1847, 2d ed. (This work is one of the most instruct- 
ive on the subject. It records the great power of religious dis- 
cipline of convicts, as experienced in a number of voyages, under 
the care of Dr. Browning, to the penal settlements in Tasmania. 
He succeeded by christian means in rendering the convict’s voy- 
ages a time of instruction and progress, instead of a foretaste of 
pandemonium, as usually, both previously and subsequently.) 

18. The Convict Ship, by Dr. Colin A. Browning. 324 pp. 
London: Smith, Elder & Oo., 1844. (An earlier form of preceding 
work, but less complete and without some subsequent additions.) 

19. An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are Produced or 
Prevented by our Present System of Prison Discipline, by Thos. 
Fowell Buxton, Esq., M.P. (afterward Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart.) 
6th edition. 184 pp. London: J. & A. Arch, 1818. (This little 
volume excited great interest in its day, and revived the attention 
of philanthrophists, which since Howard’s time had flagged, as 
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regarded prison discipline. It led to much parliamentary discus- 
sion and re-opened the whole subject to popular inquiry. 

20. Lite of John Howard, by J. B. Brown. 690 pp., 4to. 
London, 1818, (Portraits), (a most valuable and comprehensive 
work.) 

21. Life of John Howard, by W. Hepworth Dixon. London, 
1850. 

22. The Prisons of London, 1850, by Wm. Hepworth Dixon. 
London. 

23. Visits to London Prisons, by Henry Mayhew, (about 500 pp.) 
London, 1850. 

24. London Laborers and the London Poor, by Henry Mayhew. 
London, 1851, 2 vols. (These 8 volumes contain an immense 
amount of personal observation and inquiry amongst the poor and 
criminal classes. Many changes have, however, taken place since 
they were written.) 

25. Life of Thomas Eddy, by Sam’] L. Knapp. 264 pp. New 
York: 1834; and London: 1836 (E. Fry & Son), (the Howard, 
of Pennsylvania). 

26. Life of Isaac T. Hopper, by L. Maria Child. 493 pp, 
Sampson, Low & Son, London and Boston. (The Howard of New 
York; First Visiting Agent of New York Prison Association. 
A wonderful and interesting character.) 

27. Life of the Marichesa Giulia Falletti di Barolo (the Reformer 
of the Turin Prisons), by Silvio Pellico. Translated into English 
by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 231 pp. London: Rich’d Bentley, 
1866. (This lady brought christzan religious influence to bear on 
the most depraved female criminals, and with unusual success.) 

28. Memorials of John Venning (of St. Petersburg and Nor- 
wich), by. Thulia S. Henderson. 3820 pp. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co., 1862. (Labored long, and with considerable success, 
for the amelioration of Russian prisons. This volume contains 
the particulars. Was edited by the patronage of emperor Alex- 
ander I.) 

29. Life of Peter Bedford, the Spitalfield Philanthropist, by 
William Tallack. 147 pp. London: Partridge, 1865. 

30. Australia and Prison Discipline, by H. Melville. 392 pp. 
London; E. Wilson, 1851. (Interesting account of early penal set- 
tlements in New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land.) 

31. A Visit to the Philadelphia Prison, by Robert J. Turn- 
bull. Philadelphia and London (reprinted), 1797. Jas. Phillips 
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& Son.-100 pp. (This little work.is one of the most valuable and 
suggestive of itskind. It contains the best contemporary account 
of the former admirable prison system of Pennsylvania, a system 
which anticipated by more than half a century, the dest ameliora- 
tions and “ discoveries” in the criminal treatment of Great Britain, 
France and Germany — a system to which Pennsylvania itself has 
sinve retrograded from to a considerable extent. Pennsylvania 
was the foremost country in the world in prison discipline; but 
now she has fallen behind.) 

32. Humanity and Humanitarianism, by William Tallack. 
London: Kitto, 1870. 82 pp. (Contains further Observations on 
the Pennsylvania system; also, on the American and European 
systems in general.) 

33. Six years in the Prisons of England, by a Merchant. 247 
pp- London: Bentley, 1869. (A personal narrative by an 
ex-convict, of the present conditions and evils of the English convict 
prisons, especially as to the mischiefs of the congregate system, 
therein still maintained.) 

34. Psychologie Naturelle, par Dr. Prosper Despine (of Mar- 
seilles), Paris: F. Savy, 1868. 3 vols. (This comprehensive 
work of almost 2,000 pages, contains a mass of most interesting 
observations on criminals and insane persons. It treats of the 
general questions of criminal lunacy, moral responsibility, intem- 
perance, dishonesty, prostitution, infanticide, murder, suicide, 
prison discipline, etc., and enters upon a consideration of the diffi- 
cult problems afiecting these departments of human evil.) 

35. The Sixth Work, by Mrs. Meredith. 180 pp. London: 
Jackson, Wolford & Hodder, 1866. (On the duties of christians 
in regard to prison visitation and discipline.) 

36. Addresses and Charges on Crime, by Matthew Davenport 
Hill, 8. C., late Recorder of Birmingham. 

37. Observations on the Treatment of Convicts in Ireland, by 
Four Visiting Justices of the Wakefield Prison, Yorkshire. Lon- 
don: Simpkin & Oo., 1862. (Shows that the merits of the so-called 
Irish System have been exaggerated.) 

38. Irish Convict Reform, by Rev. C. B. Gibson, Chaplain at 
the Irish Convict Prison of Spike, Ireland. Dublin, 1863; 
McGlashan & Gill. (Shows conclusively that the great reduction 
of convicts popularly attributed to the Irish system, has been 
“ntirely occasioned by the special facilities for the emigration of 
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discharged convicts in that country; also, that there is nothing 
original in the system.* 

39. Gheel, the City of the Simple. London, 1869: Chapman 
& Hall. 195 pp. (Describes the most successful treatinent of 
the insane, ever experienced, as long in operation at Gheel, in 
Belgium, by means of domestic and industrial influences.) 

40. The Separate System, by Rev. J. Field, Chaplain of Read- 
ing Gaol. London. 

41. The English Prison Act of- 1865 (parliamentary paper). 
London. 

42. Annual reports of the Howard Association. London, 
(Brief but comprehensive résumés of facts relative to penal treat- 
ment and legislation.) 

43. General Papers and Articles of Howard Association, as dis- 
tributed to newspaper editors, and through the post. 

44, What is to be Done with our Criminals? by the late Charles 
Pearson, M. P. London: Hall & Co., 1857. (Advocates remu- 
nerative prison labor.) 

45. The Industrial and Reformatory Treatment of Criminals, 
by William Tallack. 16 pp. London: Kitto, 1867. 

46. Address of the Howard Association on Prison Labor, Capi- 
tal Punishment, Double Licenses, Prostitution and Mendicity. 16 
pp. London: Kitto, 1868. 

47. The Problem of Diminishing Prevalent Destitution and 
Temptations to Crime, by William Tallack. 20 pp. London: 
Kitto, 1869. 

48. Revelations of Prison Life, by Captain Chesterton, Gov- 
ernor of Coldbath Fields Prison. 380. pp. London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1857. 

49, Pictures from Prison Life, by Gideon Hayn-s, Governor 
of Massachusetts State Prison. 290 pp. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, 1869. 

50. The Annual Reports of Massachusetts State ’rison. Charles 
town, Mass. 

51. Annual Reports of Philadelphia (Pa.) State Prison. 

52. Annual Reports of New York Auburn Penitentiary. 

53. Annual Report of State Prison of Connecticut. 

54, Annual Report of State Prison of Maine. 


* s ess my emphatic dissent from this judgment of Mr. Tallack as regards both 
ry oe bomen feegaony is capable of establishing any thing, these two books have 
been refuted over and over again. E. C. Wines. 
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55. Annual Report of State Prison of Michigan. 

56. Die Todesstrate (Capital Punishment), by late Professor 
Mittermaier. (In German.) Heidelberg. 

57. Capital Punishment (based on Mittermaier’s work, with 
additions), by J. M. Moir. 266 pp. London: Smith, Elder & 
Co., 1865. 

58. La Peine de Mort (a French work, based on Mittermaier), 
by M. Leven. Paris, 1865. 

59. La Peine de Mort, by Jules Simon. 186 pp. (un récit, in 
French.) Paris, 1869. 

60. A general Review of the Subject of Capital Punishment, 
by William Tallack. London, 1865. 18 pp. 

61. Analysis and Review of the Blue Book of the Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment, by William Tallack. London, 
1866. 28 pp. 

62. The Practical Results of the Total or partial Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, (chiefly statistical), by William Tallack. 
London, 1866. 24 pp. 

63. The Dignity and Efficiency of English Law as diminished 
by the Capital Penalty, by William Tallack. London: Kitto, 
1871. 16 pp. 

64. Prison Facts, by William Tallack. London, 1869. 

65. The Law on its Trial (illustrations of the dangers and 
failures of Capital Punishment), by Alfred H. Dymond. London, 
1865. 312 pp. 

66. Christ and the Gallows, by Hon. Marvin H. Bovee. New 
York, 1869. 328 pp. (Contains letters against Capital Punish- 
ment, by eminent Americans and others, including Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, H. Ward Beecher, T. C. Upham, Dr. Bellows, 
Hon Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Theodore Tilton, Horace 
Greeley, Right Hon. John Bright, etc.) 

67. La Peine de Mort (in French), by Professor Olivecrona of 
Sweden. 208 pp. Paris: A. Durrand, 1868. 

68. Die Todestrafe in ihrer Kulturgeschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung (in German), by H. Hertzel. Berlin: W. Moeser, 1870. 
544 pp. (This is a very valuable and remarkable work. It con- 
tains a history of the subject of capital punishment and a notice 
of all the writings upon it (for and against), from the earliest 
times to the present day — with abundant extracts— and copions 
lists of writers and books.) 
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69. The Blue Book of the English Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment, with the Report of the Commissioners and 
the evidence pro and con., 671 pp. London (official), 1866. (A 
most valuable work, but now out of print.) 

70. Vacation Thoughts on Capital Punishment. By Charles 
Phillips. 152 pp. London: Ridgway, 1857. (A very readable and 
comprehensive work.) 

v1. The Punishment of Death, by Charles Spear. 240 pp. 
Boston and London, 1851. 

72. The Prisoners of Australia, by C. A. 192 pp. London: 
Halchard, 1841. (A narrative of christian laborers among female 
convicts.) 

73. Connection between Physiology and Philosophy. pp. 130. 
London: Parker, 1667. (Criminal lunacy, &c.) 

74, 75, 76, 77. Essays on Criminal and General Lunacy, by 
Professor Laycock, Edinburg; D~. Daniel Tuke, Falmouth; Dr. 
John Symonds, Bristol; Dr. Forbes Winslow, London. 

78. The Physiology of the Mind, by Dr. Mandesley. London: 
(Criminal and other lunacy.) 

79. Manual of Psychological Medicine, by Dr. Bucknill and 
Dr.Tuke. London. (A very comprehensive and valuable work — 
criminal and other lunacy.) 

80. Journal of Mental Science, edited by Dr. Mandesly and Dr. 
Robertson. London. (Quarterly.) (Many vaiuable papers on 
criminal lunacy and medical jurisprudence.) 

81. Medical Jurisprudence, by Taylor.- London: (A legal 
and medical standard.) 

82. Adult Reformatories, by T. B. Z. Baker. 16 pp. Gloucester. 

83. Journal of the London Statistical Society. London. (Many 
valuable papers on crime, criminal statistics, etc.) 

84 Remunerative Prison Labor, by Sir John Bowring. 44 pp. 
London: Kent, 1865. 

85. The Influence of Profitable Prison Labor upon the Refor- 
mation of Criminals, by Sir John Bowring. 26 pp. London, 1868. 

86. Essay on Juvenile Delinquency, by Thomas Beggs. London, 
1850. 

87. De ’Amelioration, de la Loi Criminelle (in French) by M. 
Bonneville de Marsangy. Paris: 1864. 2 vols. (An excellent 
and very comprehensive work). 

88. Publications (in French) of the Belgian Society, for the 
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Abolition of Capital Punishment, by M. Thonissen, M. Visschers 
and others. Liege: 1855-1865. 

89. Essay on Capital Punishment, by Professor Neate, of 
Oxford, London. 

90. De Doodstraf, (in Dutch) by Van Bemmelen. 3 essays. 
Leyden, and at Alemen, 1865. 

91. Pro ed Contra nella quistione della Pena di Morte, by 
Gabba (in Italian), Piza, 1866. 

92. Giornale per L’Alvizione, della Pena di Morte. (Journal 
of Capital Punishment) serial in Italian, by Professor Pietro 
Ellero. Bologna, Italy. 

93. M. Charles Lucas, Inspector-General of Prisons, Paris: 
many pamphlets on Prisons and Capital Punishments. Paris, 
1830-1870. 

94. Philosophie du Droit Pénal, by A. Franck (in French). 
Paris, 1864. 

95. Die Strafrechts Zeitung (a German periodical on criminal 
treatment, published at Berlin, and ably edited by Dr. Franz Von 
Holtzendorff, professor of law in university of Berlin). 

96. Treatise on Criminal Law of the United States, by Wharton. 
Philadelphia, 1857. 

97. Essay on Capital Punishment, by W. M. Best (in favor of 
capital punishment). London, 1856. 

98. Essay on Capital Punishment, by Lord Hobart. London, 
1861. 

99. Treatise on Criminal Law, by Davis. Philadelphia, 1838. 

100. Criminal Law, by J. Fitzjames Stephen. London: Butter- 
worth (about 1865). 

101. Statistique Comparée de la Criminalité, by M. Duepe- 
tiaux, Inspector of Belgian Prisons. Brussels, 1835. 

102. The Punishment of Death, 2 vols. (extracted from Morning 
Herald.) London, 1837. 

103. History and Results of Capital Punishment, by Humphrey 
Woolrych, Sergeant-at-law. London, 1832. 

104, Essays (various) on Abolition of Capital Punishment, by 
De Sellon, of Geneva. Geneva, 1830. 

105. Du Systeme Pénal, from M. Charles Lucas. Paris, 1827. 

106. Du Systeme Pénitentiare en Europe et aux Etats Unis. 2 
vols. Paris, 1830. 
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107. Report on Penal Law, by Hon. Edward Livingston. New 
Orleans, 1824. 

108. Penal Jurisprudence, by William Roscoe (of Liverpool). 
London, 1819. 

109. De la Peine de Mort, by Guizot (afterwards prime minister 
of France). Paris, 1829. 

110. Essay on Civil and Penal Legislation ; Essay on Rewards 
and Punishments, by Jeremy Bentham. London: several editions, 
various dates. 

111. An Inguiry into the Effects of Public Punishments, by Ben- 
jamin Rush. Philadelphia, 1787. 

112. Beccaria on Crimes and Punishments. (Many editions, in 
English, German, ete. A standard work.) Original work in 
Italian, viz.: Dei Delitti e delle Pene, by Beccaria. Monaco, 
1764. 

113. The Civic Economy of Large Towns, by Dr. Chalmers. 
Glasgow and London. (A standard on the best modes of prevent- 
ing poverty and crime.) 

114. On the Principles of Charitable Institutions. 372 pp. 
London: Longmans, 1836. (Good and comprehensive.) 

115. The Visitor of the Poor, by Baron de Gerondo and Rev. 
Dr. Tuckerman (of Boston). 190 pp. London: Simpkin, 1833. 
(An excellent and practical work.) 

116. On the Poor and Christian Almsgiving, by 8. R. Bosanquet. 
London: James Burns, 1841. 416 pp. 

117. Essays to do Good, by Dr. Cotton Mather, of Massachusetts. 
Many editions. 

118. Philanthropic Repertory (plans for improving condition of 
poor), by John Hull. 6th edition. London: Snow, 1841. 

119. Report of English Houses of Convocation on Intemper- 
ance. London: Longman, 1869. 288 pp. 

120. Loving Kindness (christian success in reclaiming fallen 
women). London: Nisbet, 1861. 242 pp. 


3. List of Works furnished by Gen. Amos Pitspury, Superintend- 
ent of the Albany Penitentiary, Albany, N. Y.: 
Azsporr (A. O.) Prison Life in the South. 12mo. New York, 


1865. 
ApsuEap (Joseph). Prisons and Prisoners. 1 vol., 8vo. Lon- 


don, 1845. 
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Beaumont (G. de). Penitentiary System of the United States, 
and its application in France. Translated from the French by 
F. Lieber. Philadelphia, 1833. 

Bentuam (Jeremy). Considerations on Prisons, with Plans for 
their better Regulation. 1812. 

Buxton (Sir Thos. Fowell). Inquiry whether Crime and Misery 
are Produced or Prevented by our Present System of Prison Disci- 
pline; with J. J. Gurney’s Notes on a Visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland and the north of England. London, 1518. 

Carry (Matthew). Thoughts on Penitentiaries and Prison Dis- 
cipline. 1831. 

Carpenter (Mary). Our Convicts. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1864. 

Cuesterton (George L). Revelations of Prison Life, with an 
inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary Punishments. 2 vols. 
London, 1856. 

Corner (A). Prisons et Détenus. 1 vol..12mo. Paris, 1869. 

Craven (John J). Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1866. 

Drx (Miss D. L.) Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline. 
Boston, 1845. 

Ducrftraux (Ed.) Des Progrés et de l’Etat Actuel de la 
Réforme Pénitentiaire et des Institutions Préventives aux Etas- 
Unis, en France, en Suisse, en Angliterre et en Belgique. 3 vols. 
18mo. with plates. Paris and Brussels, 1867. 

Dyer (Rev. David). History of the Albany Penitentiary. 
1 vol. 8vo. Albany, 1867. 

Fretp (Rev. J.) Prison Discipline, and the Advantages of the 
Separate System of Imprisonment; with a detailed account of the 
Discipline now pursued in the new County Gaol at Reading. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1848. 

Frrenp (The Prisoner’s). A Monthly Magazine, devoted to 
Criminal Reform, ete. Boston, 1851. 

Foutxr (W. P.) Remarks on the Penal System of Pennsylva- 
nia, particularly with reference to County Prisons. Philadelphia, 
1855. 

—— On Cellular Separation. Philadelphia, 1861. 

Gray (F. C.) Prison Discipline in America. Boston, 1847. 

Grerennow (Mrs.) My Imprisonment. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 
1863. 
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Hix (Frederic). Crime; Its Amount, Causes and Remedies. 
London, 1855. 

Hoxrzenporrr. The Irish Convict System. London, 1860. 

Hotrorp (George). Account of the General Penitentiary at 
Millbank. London, 1828. 

Howarp (John). State of the Prisons in England and Wales. 
Fourth edition. London, 1789-1792. 2 vols. 

Hvussert (G. B). State Prison Discipline. Remarks in New 
York Assembly, 1859. Albany, 1859. 

Jameson (Mrs). Sisters of Charity and Communion of Labor. 
Containing articles on Prisons and Penitentiaries, ete. London, 
1859. 

Lararce (Mdme). Heursde Prison. 1 vol.,18mo. Paris, 1868. 

Letters on the comparative Merits of the Pennsylvania and 
New York Systems of Penitentiary discipline. By a Massacu 
setts man. 1 vol., 8vo. Boston, 1836. 

Lreser (Francis). A popular Essay on subjects of Penal Law, 
and on Uninterrupted Solitary Confinement at Labor, as Contra- 
distinguished to a Solitary Confinement at Night, and Joint Labor 
by Day; in a letter to John Bacon. Philadelphia, 1838. 

Livineaston (Edward). Letter to Robert Vaux on the Pennsyl- 
vania system of Prison Discipline. Philadelphia, 1828. 

LorsELeM (Jules). Les Crimes et les peines dans l’antiquité et 
dans les temps modernes. 1 vol.,18mo. Paris, 1868. 

Lucrey (Rev. John). Prison Sketches. By a Chaplain. Edited 
by D. P. Kidder. New York, 1849. 

Mecnanics’ State Convention. Proceedings of the, at Utica, 
1834, on the effect produced on the Trades by the System of State 
Prison Discipline. 

MoNem (D. B.) Laws of the State of New York relating to 
State Prisons and the State Lunatic Asylum for Insane Convicts, 
passed since the adoption of the Constitution of 1846. Compiled 
frum and compared with the original iaws on file in the office of 
the Secretary of State. Albany, 1864. 

Packarp (F. A.) Inquiry into the alleged tendency of the Sepa- 
ration of Convicts, one from the other, to produce Disease and 
Derangement. By a citizen of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1849. 
Memoir of alate visit to Auburn Penitentiary. Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

—— Vindication of the Separate System of Prison Discipline 
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from the misrepresentation of the North American Review, July, 
1839, Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania. History of the Eastern Penitentiary of. Phila- 
delphia, 1852. 

Pe uico (Silvio). Le Mie Prigioni. 

Puecps (Richard H.). A History of Newgate of Connecticut, at 
Simsbury, now East Granby; its Insurrections and Massacres. 
Also some account of the State Prison at Wethersfield. 1 vol. 
Albany, 1860. 

Powers (Gershom). Letter to Edward Livingston in relation to 
Auburn State Prison, 1829. 

A Brief Account of the Auburn State Prison. Auburn, 1826. 

Prison Characters, Drawn from Life, with Suggestions for Prison 
Government, by a Prison Matron. 2 vols. London, 1866. 

Reports of the Prison Discipline Society, 1826-1854. 3 vols., 
8vo. Boston, 1855. 

Sampson (M. B.) Rationale of Crime, and its Appropriate 
Treatment; being a Treatise on Criminal Jurisprudence, considered 
in relation to Central Organization, with Notes and Illustrations, by 
E. W. Farnham, Matron of Mount Pleasant State Prison. New 
York, 1846. 

Scenes and Stories by a Clergyman in Debt, written during his 
confinement in the Debtor’s Prison. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1835. 

Smrru (G. W.) A Defence of the System of Solitary Confine- 
ment of Prisoners in Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1838. 

Sorpan (Mariano Felipe Paz). Examen de las Penitenciarias de 
los Estados Unidos. 1 vol. New York, 1853. 

Tetixamer (J. L.) Essays on Law Reform, Penitentiaries, etc., 
in Great Britain and the United States. London, 1859. 

Wauarety (Richard). Thoughts on Secondary Punishments; to 
which are appended two articles on Transportation to New South 
Wales and on Secondary Punishments; and some Observations on 
Colonization. 1 vol. London, 1832. 


4. List of Works furnished by Francis Lreser, LL.D., Professor 
in Columbia College Law School. 


1. On the Penitentiary System in the United States, and its 
Application in France, with an Appendix on Penal Colonies; and, 
also, historical notes, by G. de Beaumont and A. de Tocqueville; 
translated from the French; with an Introduction, Notes and Addi- 
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tions, by Francis Lieber. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard, 1833. 

2. Remarks on the Relation between Education and Crime, in a 
letter to the Right Rev. William White, D.D., President of the 
Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public Pris- 
ons, by Francis Lieber, LL.D., member of the society; to which are 
added some Observations by M. H. Julius, M.D., of Hamburg, 
corresponding member of the society. Published by order of the 
Society, Philadelphia, 1835. 

3. A Popular Essay on Subjects of Penal Law and on Uninter- 
rupted Solitary Confinement at Labor, as contradistinguished to 
Solitary Confinement at Night, and Joint Labor by Day, in a letter 
to John Brown, Esq., President of the Philadelphia Society for 
alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, by Francis Lieber, cor- 
responding member of the society, etc., with the motto — mld law, 
jirm judges, calm punishments. Philadelphia. Published by 
order of the Society, 1838. 

4, In German: Fraginents on Subjects of Penology, especially 
on Separate or Solitary Confinement, by Francis Lieber, Professor 
in the United States. Hamburg, 1845. Agency of the Rauhe 
Hauss. 

5. In German: On Executions in the Open Field, and on Ex- 
tramural and Intramural Executions, by Francis Lieber. Pub- 
lished by Miittermaier, in Kistische Zeisschreft der Rechtswiners- 
cheft, ete. Vol. XVII, No. 1. 

6. In German: On the Independence of the Administration of 
Justice, or the Liberty of Law in Engiand and the United States, 
in a letter from America, by Francis Lieber. Heidelberg, 1848. 

7. On the Abuse of the Pardoning Power. Published as a 
document by the New York Legislature. 

8. Remarks on Mrs. Fry’s Views of Solitary Confinement. Pub- 
lished in England. 

9. A Letter on the Penitentiary System. Published ‘het the 
Legislature of South Carolina, 1840. 


5. List of Works furnished by Rev. Tuomas K. Frssenpun, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees of the Girls’ Industrial Reform 
School of Connecticut: 

Two Prize Essays on Juvenile eee Smith, Elder & 

Co,: London, 1853. 1 vol., 8vo. 


78 
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Social Evils: Their Cause and Cure, by Alex. Thompson 
Nisbet & Co.; London, 1852. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Leifde’s Six Months among the Charities of Europe. 

Praying and Working, by Stevenson. R. Carter & Brothers: 
New York. 1 vol., 12mo. 


6. List of Works furnished by Dr. Wis, not contained m the 
Library of New York Prison Association: 


Report on the Prisons of the United States, with special refer- 
ence to their Industries and Financial Administration, made under 
authority of the State of Maine, by Hon. James G. Blaine. 

Thoughts on Penitentiaries and Prison Discipline, by Matthew 
Carey. Philadelphia, 1831. 1 vol., 8vo. 

World in a Pocket-book, by W. H. Cramp. Pages 197 e seq., 
contain an article on prison statistics, which shows in what prisons 
of the United States the earnings of the convicts have exceeded, 
and in what fallen short, of the expenses. 

Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline, by Dorothea L. 
‘Dix. Boston, 1845. 1 vol. 

Bnctelapedia Americana: Article on Prison Discipline, by Dr. 
Lieber. 

New American Encyclopedia: Article on Prison Discipline, by 
Dr. Brockett. 

Speech of the Hon. Gaylord B. Hubbell, in the Legislature of 
New York, 1859. 

Letters on the Comparative Merits of the New York and Penn- 
sylvania Systems of Prison Discipline. By a Massachusetts man. 
Boston, 1836. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Introductory Report to the Code of Prison Discipline, prepared 
for the State of Louisiana, by Edward Livingston. Philadelphia, 
1827. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Letter to Robert Vaux, on the Pennsylvania System of Prison 
Discipline, by Edward Livingston. Philadelphia, 1828. 1 vol. 8vo, 

A Syste of Penal Law for the State of Louisiana, containing 
(among others) a Code of Crimes and Punishments, and a Code of 
Reform and Prison Discipline. 

Abolishment of the Lash in Penitentiaries: a Report made to 
the Legislature of New York, 1846. 

Rationale of Crime, and its appropriate treatment: a Treatise on 
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Criminal Jurisprudence, considered in relation to Central Organi- 
zation, by M. B. Sampson. New York, 1846. 1 vol., 12mo. 

A Defence of the System of Solitary Confinement of Prisoners 
in Pennsylvania, by G. W. Smith. Philadelphia, 1833. 

Articles on Prison Discipline in the North American Review, 
by Edward Everett, vol. 87, p. 117; by G. S. Hillard, vol. 47, 
p- 452; by Francis Wayland, D.D., vol. 49, p. 1; by F. Bowen, 
vol. 66, p. 145. 

There are several by F. B. Sanborn, but I am unable to give the 
references. 

Articles on Prison Discipline in the Christian Examiner: By 
L. Tappan, vol. 3, p., 203; by 8. A. Eliot, vol. 10, p. 15; by F. 
W. Greenwood, vol. 16, p. 251; by R. C. Watertown, vol. 26, p. 
54; by Francis Parkman, D.D., vol. 27, p. 381; by Charles 
Sumner, vol. 40, p. 122; by J. H. Morrison, vol. 44, p. 278. 

Articles on Prison Discipline in the American Quarterly 
Review. Volume 14, p. 28, and vol. 18, p. 451. 

Article in the Princeton Review, vol. 21, p. 331. 


7. List of Works furnished by Henry Corvinr, Superintendent 
of the Allegheny County Workhouse, Pennsylvania, in German 
and French: 

a. German. 
Yuescuwert: (Yoh. Bapt.) Din Schaufungen der Funiheit- 

strafe. Wien Manz, 1865. 

Fussstin (J.) Die Grundbedungen jeder Gefiingniss reform 

im Siune der Eingelhaft. Erlangen Euke, 1865. 

Joun (Dr. Rich Ed.) Ueber Strafanstalten. Berlin: Luderitz, 

1865. 

Havsner (Otto.) Vergleichende Statistick von Europa. Lem- 

berg: Milikowsky, 1865. 

Srewerrrn (M.) Samburg der deutschen Strafgesezbiicher. 13 

Hefte. Munchen, 1858. 

Kuune (I. Ch.) Pericht iitber die Verwallung du Strafanstall, 

St. Jacob: St. Gallen, Kalin, 1863. 

Mess (Dr.) Die éffeuslichi Meinung gegentiber den Gefang- 

nissen. Miinchen, 1865. 

Brurenp (Dr. F. I.) Geshichte der Gefangnissuform (Ver. 

Staaten, Grossbritanun, Irland) Berlin, 1859. 

Tunsporr (CO. H.) Beitrige yur characteristik des Strafanstalts 

Armen-und Erziehungswesens. Dessau: Punitrseh, 1863. 
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Hinperrc (E. G. A.) Die Berufsthitegkeil des Gefangiss-Geist- 
lichen. Leipsiz: Albert Fritsch, 1866. 

Heme (W.) Die Besserung als Strafzoeck und das Aufsicht- 
spersonal der Strafanstalten. Leipzig: Barth, 1866. 

Oretiut (Dr. A. v.) Ueber Errichtung von Fwangserbeits- 
Anstalten. Ziirich: Herzog, 1865. 

Tuascurvesu (Joh. Bapt.) Der Vollzug du Friecheitsstrafe. 
Wien: Waldheim, 1867. 

Aanpit (Carl Wilhelm). System du Gefaiignisskunde. Gdttin- 
gen: Vanderhock & Ruprecht, 1866. 

Micuer (C. 8.) Handbuch des Gefaiiquiss und Strafvollstreck- 
ungswesens bei den Gerichten in Preussen, ete. Berlin: Grieben, 
1867. 

Drosisu (Moriz Wilhelm). Die moralishe Statistick und die men- 
schliche Willensfreihut. Leipzig: Voss, 1867. 

CurisTEansen (D. C.) Ueber Qualitat und Luantitit der Strafe, 
mit besonderer Boziehung auf die Todesstrafe. Kiel: Schroeder, 
1865. 

D’Muics (Eugen). Besserung auf dem Wege der Tudividualisi- 
rung. Leipzig: Barth, 1865. 

Das Work der Liebe an entlassenen Strafgefangnen. (Gekrénte 
Preisschrift. Coln: OC. Rémke & Cie.) 

Ricnarp (Dr. E.) Desinfection und desinficerénde Mittel. 
Erlangen: Enkle, 1867 

b. Lrench. 

Des systemes pénitentiaires aux Etats-Unis, par de Beaumont et 
de Tocqueville. Paris, 1833. 

Rapport 4 M. le Comte de Mantalivet sur les pénitentiaires des 
Etats-Unis, par De Metzet Blouet. Paris, 1837. 


Italian Books. 
Frepertco (Belazzi.) Prigioni e Prigionieri nel Regno d’Italia. 
Firenze: Tipogcafia Militare, 1866. 
Statistica delle Case dipena del Regno d'Italia, per gli anni 
1862, 1863, 1864. Torino: Favale & Cie. 
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8. List of Works furnished by Baron Franz Von HourzEnvorrr, 
Professor of Law in the Royal University, Berlin, Prussia, in the 
German Language. 


DALinge: ,Befferung auf dem Wege der Yndivioualifirung.” Leipzig, 1865. 
Baner: Ueber den Gewerbsbetrich in Strafanftalten.“ 
Behrend: ,Sefdhidhte ver Gefingnifireform.” Berlin, 1859. 
vo. Dub: ,Die Sefangnififrage in ihrem Zufammenhange mit der Beitent- 
widelung betradtet.” itbed, 1862. 
Erfert: ,Blatter fiir SGefingniftunde.” Erfdh. bet Wath in Heidelberg, 
Herausaegeben von dem Ausfauh des Bereins der deutfdjen Straf: 
anftalten. Geidelberg, 1864 — 1870. 
Pienemann: ,Ganthud fiir Gefanacn-Wuffeher und Gefangen-Auffeher- 
Wspiranten.” iineburg, 1864. 
Bie Klin: ,,UWeber die Cinzelnhaft.” 1855. 
Bite Klin: ,Dte Grundbedingungen jeder Gefaitgnifreform int Sinne der 
Gingelnhaft.” Leipzig, 1865. 
Hagele: ,Crfahrungen in gemeinjamer und einfamer Haft.” 
Hainell: ,Syftem ver Gefingniffunde.” Nebft einem furzen Wnhange: 
y Son der Verwaltung des Predigtamtes am Gefangnif.” Gést- 
tingen, 1866. 
Hindberg: , Die Berufsthatigkcit der Gefangnifgeiftlidken.” Leipzig 1866. 
yp. Holbendorff ,,Da8 ivifhe Gefangnifjyftem, in’sbefondere die Brwt- 
fdenanftalten.” eipzig, 1859. 
vo. Holbendorff: , Die Britderfhaft de$ ,Mauhen Haufes’,, ein proteftan: 
tifder Orden.” Berlin, 1861. 
. Holbendorff: ,, Die Kirzungsfihigkeit der Freiheitsftrafen und die bee 
dingte Freilaffung der Straffinge tn ihrem Verhaltnifg zum Straf- 
maffe und zu den Strafzweden.” Leipzig, 1861. 
vp. Holwendorff: ,,AWlgemeine deutidhe Strafredjtszeitung.” 1861—1870. 
vb. Holbentorff: Kritifhe Unterfudungeu ither die Grundfike und Er 
gebniffe deS ivifdhen Strafvollyuges.” Berlin, 1865. 
Jagemann: ,dabhrbiidher der Gefingniftune. “ 
John: Weber Strafanftalten.” Cin populirer Vortrag. Berlin, 1865. 
Julius: ,GBorlefungen ither Gefingniftunde, oder itber die Verbefferung der 
Gefangniffe und fittlide Befferung der Gefangenen, entlaffener 
Straflingen u. f. w. gehalten im Frithling 1827 gu Berlin.” 
Berlin, 1828. 


os 
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Krell: ,Padagogifde Briefe fitr Uuffidtsbeamte an Strafanftalten.” Hrwi« 
dau, 1863. 

Krohne: ,Dte Organijation des Gefingnifiwefens mit befonderer Bezichung 
auf die fleineren Gefangnifje fitr die Interftitbungs- und furgzeitt- 
gen Strafgefangenen.” 

Midel: ,Handbud) des Gefingnif{- und Straf- Vollftredungs-Wejens bei 
den Geridten in Preufen fiir Ridter, Gubalternbeamte und Ge- 
fangnif-Sufpeftoren.” Berlin 1860. 

Mittermater: ,Die Gefangnifverbefjerung, in’sbejondere die Bedeutung 
und Durdhfiihrung der Cingeluhaft im Zufammenhang nut dem 
BVefferungsprinzip uad) ven Erfahrungen der verfdiedenen Straf- 
anftalten.“ C@rlangen, 1858. 

Mittermaier: ,, Der gegenwartige Zuftand der Gefangnifirage, mit Itiid 
ficht auf vie neueften Leiftungen der Gefesgebung und Erfahrungen 
liber Gefiugnigeinridtung, mit befonderer Begiehung auf Cinzeln- 
Haft.” Grlangen, 1860. 

Ortloff: ,Ueber Bejdaftigung ver Gefangnif-Straflinge.” Bena, 1862. 

KNosder: , Der Strafvolljug im Geift des Rechts.” Leipzig u. Heidelberg 1863. 

Rominel: ,Vortrag, geh. am 3. Sept. 1863, _,itber die Djolirfdaft und ihre 
gefeblice Regelung “ Von der Rbheinijd Weftphalijden Gef ing- 
niftgefellfdbaft in Druc gegeben. 

Shite: ,Handbud) fitr Gefangen:WAufjeher.” Berlin, 1863. 

Tellfampf: ,, Weber die Befferungsgefingniffe in Mordamerifa und in Eng- 
fand.“ Berlin 1844. 

Wahlberg: ,Die Chrenfolgen der ftrafgeridtlicdhen Verurtheilung.” Cin 
Beitrag zur Reform des Strafenfyftems Wien, 1864. 

Wahlberg: ,Oas Pringip der Fndividualifirung in der Strafredtspflege.“ 
Wien, 1869. 

Bug{dhwerdt: Ueber die Verwendung religidfer Corporationen in den 
Strafanftalten,” Wien, 1866. 

Zug{dwerdt: ,Der Vollzug dev Freiheitsftrvafe.” Wien, 1867. 
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XLVI. Sprorat Conrerences or Prison CHAPLarins. 


N. B.—Several special meetings were held during the sessions 
of the congress, by wardens and superintendents of prisons and 
reformatories; also, by chaplains of the same. The publishing 
committee were promised a report of the wardens’ conferences, 
but it never came to hand. The Rev. J. K. Mason, of Maine, 
sent a brief report of the chaplains’ meetings, which is as follows: 


The chaplains held two meetings for consultation and the com- 
paring of notes. These meetings were very pleasant, and I think 
useful in the way of suggestiveness. The great concern with them 
all seemed to be, as to the ineans and manner by which they could 
do convicts the most good. Some had encountered difticulties; 
obstructions were put in their way which they had no power to 
remove. Most received very little sympathy at the first in the 
prayer meeting effort. But a little trial had changed the current 
in several instances, and in some the effort had become a most 
striking success. The Divine spirit had come and wrought, con- 
verting some, and making his influence felt throughout the prison. 

They were quite unanimous, I think, that the “ Law of Love” 
is the law by which to secure good discipline, though even love must 
be severe sometimes. They believed in the possibility and fea- 
sibility of reforming and saving, now and forever, a large per cent 
of the convicts. They were in sympathy with most of the princi- 
ples contained in the “ platform,” and believe that such a system 
as those principles would legitimately inaugurate would be emi- 
nently beneficial to all the interests involved. 


632 TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 


‘ 


XLVIIL. Report or Sproran CommrrrzeE on Dr. Ovurt’s PApPErR 
on Prison SratTIsTICs. 


Sr. Lours, Dee. 20th, 1870. 
Rev. E. C. Wings, D.D.: 


Dear Sir,— The committee to whom was referred Dr. Ourt’s 
paper on statistics, with instructions to report to you, have had the 
same under consideration, and report as follows: The work was 
done so well by Dr. Ourt that the committee find their task a very 
light and agreeable one. They submit the inclosed in addition to 
Dr. Ourt’s tables. 

Respectfully, 
AUGUSTUS W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman. 


Name, William Rogers; Age, 28; Nationality of Prisoner, England; Nation- 
ality of Parents, (Father Scotch); Date of Admission, January 2d, 1872. 


To ascertain the Constitutional Tendencies and Propensities. 


Insanity — Grandmother in Asylum 6 months. 

Epilepsy — Mother had epilepsy at 14 years of age. 

Intemperance — Grandparents and Parents all intemperate. 

Education -— Grandparents ignorant; Mother read; Father read 
and write. 

Pecuniary Condition — Grandparents laborers ; Parents very poor 

Paupers or not — Not. 

Criminals or not — Grandfather larceny ; Father drunkenness. 


Questions as to 
Parents and 
Grandparents. 


To ascertain the social influences that may have shaped the character. 


Whether reared in the family or not — Yes. 
< g “school or not — No. 


uestions rela- ‘ i jae a ; 
Q ues tore : “city or country —country til) 14; city then, 
Patines i a “practice of religious observances — No. 


The associations of childhood — At home bad; street worse. 
The subsequent associations — Of the lowest kind, 


Estimate of the Present Condition. 


Low — Somewhat diseased (syphilis). 
Physical. Medium — Some recuperative energy. 
Good — Natural constitution. 
Inert — Inert. 
Mental. Inactive — 
Active — 
Vitiated — Vitiated. 
Moral. Debased — 
Abnormal — 
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XLVIII. Sprctan Rerorrs py WarDENns or Prisons AND SupER- 
INTENDENTS OF REFORMATORIES ON THEIR Respective Insrirv- 
TIONS : 


In pursuance of a duty laid upon them by the congress, the 
publishing committee sent out to all the heads of prisons and 
reformatories in the United States the following circular letter: 


New York, October 28, 1870. 


Dear Str, — The national congress on penitentiary and reform- 
atory discipline, recently held at Cincinnati, Ohio, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, to wit. : 

Resolved, That the wardens and superintendents of the penal 
and reformatory institutions of the United States be invited to 
furnish reports concerning tlie methods of administration and dis- 
cipline, and the internal management and general resul‘s of their 
respective institutions, to be sent to the committee on publication, 
on or before December 1, 1870, or at the earliest practicable moment 
thereafter ; and further, that the committee indicate the leading 
points in regard to which information is desired. 

Agreeably to the foregoing instructions of the congress, the 
committee appointed to superintend and edit the publication of 
the transactions of the said congress, address, at the earliest 
moment, the present circular letter to the officers designated in the 
resolution above cited; and, in doing so, we beg leave to indicate 
the following points as those on which information would be most 
desirable: 

1. Population of the Institution.—a. How many were received 
and how many discharged within the last fiscal year? b. What 
was the average number of inmates during the year, distinguishing 
between the sexes in each case? c. What, in your judgment, con- 
stitute the chief causes of crime? 

2. Government.—a. Number of officers? b. How appointed ? 
¢. Whether appointments are in any way controlled or influenced 
by politics? d. If yes, what is believed to be the effect of such 
control or influence ? 

3. Discipline. —a. The most important rules and regulations 
relating to inmates? b. Are the inmates encouraged by any sys- 
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tem of rewards for industry and good conduct; and if so, what, 
and with what effect? ¢. The several kinds of punishment em- 
ployed — their frequency — their effect —. to what extent recorded ? 
d. How far is kindness employed as a means of discipline —in 
what ways — with what results? e. Do the inmates wear a parti- 
colored dress? If yes, do you think the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages? If no, when was such dress abolished ; on what 
grounds, and with what results ? 

4. Religious and Moral Agencies.—a. The several kinds of 
these agencies in use—to what extent employed— with what 
results? b. Whether all the inmates are provided with bibles? 
c. Whether tracts and religious papers are distributed among 
them; and if yes, to what extent? d. Whether there is a 
prison church, Sunday school, prayer-meeting ; and if either, or 
all, their results? e. Whether volunteer outside workers are 
admitted? If yes, under what restrictions, and with what effect ? 
If no, the reason for their exclusion ? 

5. Correspondence.—a. Who has charge of this? b. How often 
are the inmates allowed to write letters? c. General character of 
their letters? d. General character of letters received by them ? 
e. Is the influence of their correspondence found to be, on the 
whole, beneficial or otherwise ? 

6. Visits of Friends. a. How otten permitted? b. Under what 
restrictions? ¢. What is found to be their influence? 

7. Hducation.—W hat provision, if any, is made for this? Please 
state, in detail, what is done or proposed under this head, and 
the results attained or anticipated. 

8. Library.—a. Have you a library? b. How many volumes, 
their general character, how much used, and with what effect ? 

9. Sanitary state of the Prison or Reformatory.—a. Dietary 4 
b. Ventilation? ¢. Drainage? d. Lighting? e. Heating? f, 
Cleanliness — ofthe person, clothing, bedding, and prison apart- 
ments? g. Amount and kinds of sickness? h. Death-rate. 

10. Jndustries.—a. Your labor system? b. What are its results 
as regards self-support, or otherwise? ce. Are you satisfied with 
your present system? If yes, on what grounds? If no, what 
change would you propose? 

11. Susceptibility of Criminals to Reformatory Agencies. —a. 
What is your belief upon this point? b. How far are the results, 
in this regard, which you believe possible, accomplished in your 
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institution? ¢. What do you conceive to be the chief hindrances 
to reformation in your institution, as at present constituted? d. 
What modifications, if any, do you conceive requisite in your 
present system, to give it the highest attainable efficiency as an 
agency and instrument of reformation ? 


To the above request only eleven replies were received — eight 
from reformatories; two from state prisons, one of which was not 
represented in the congress; and one from a work-house, also not 
represented in the congress. The committee judge the number 
of replies too few to meet what was in the mind of the body in 
passing the resolution. They can readily understand why the 
returns were so limited in number. Two causes, probably, 
operated to produce the result named. 1. The time within which 
the reports were called for was restricted to only a little more than 
a month. 2. Most of the gentlemen from whom reports were 
asked, having been members of the congress, must have found, 
after so long an absence from their respective charges, an accumn- 
lation of duties which rendered it difficult, or, in all probability, 
impossible, however well disposed (and they were certainly all 
well disposed), to comply with the requisition made upon them. 

The publishing committee will, therefore, retain the reports for- 
warded, and hand them over, for future use, to the proper officer, 
when the Narionat PrnirenTIARY AND RerormMatTory ASSOCIATION 
shall have been organized and started on its beneficent mission. 
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XLIX. Eouors to tHe Crycinnatt Concress FRoM Evropr. 


The publishing committee have deemed it proper to insert, at 
the end of their volume, the following letters addressed to their 
chairmain, believing that they will be not only gratifying to the 
members of the American congress, but helpful to the project of 
an international congress : 


1. From Fiorence NIGHTINGALE. 
Lonpon, Vov. 12th, 1870. 


Sir, —I am deeply indebted to your kind remembrance. Alas! 
how frightful has been the war interruption to our correspondence ! 

You will well believe that the present most terrible struggle of 
all the struggles in this world’s history intensifies and trebles my 
preceding occupations and illness, and prevents my writing more 
than a bare acknowledgment of the great importance of your objects. 

The point on which you did me the honor of asking my opin- 
ion, is one which I trust your able association will not let drop, 
viz.: the total inefficiency of our present laws and punishments 
for repressing theft, and the expediency of making thieves pay for 
what they steal. I open the day’s paper, and see the following 
taken quite at random: 

‘“* A woman has for thirteen years, 1857 to 1870, obtained ‘ goods 
under false pretences ’ in various places, and considerable amounts, 
besides committing other robberies.” 

What have been the means taken for arresting this career of 
plunder of honest folk? These have been, to support her in 
prison during those years (at the expense of honest folk), where, 
according to her own statement, she ‘‘ was more comfortable than 
anywhere else.” One is not surprised, therefore, at finding that 
she further states, that, “for seven years” she had never been 
“more than one week” “out of prison.” Had our laws been 
destined expressly for the encouragement of theft, could they have 
been more successful ? 

Pray believe me, sir (with many apologies for this hurried note, 
so unworthy of your great subject), 

Ever your faithful servant, 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
Rey. E. C. Wiyzs, D.D. 
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2. From the Rt. Hon. Sts Waiter Crorton, ©. B., author of the 
Irish Prison System. 


Wincusstsr, WVov. 21, 1870. 

Dear Dr. Wiyes,—I congratulate you most sincerely on the 
result of the Cincinnati congress. Iam glad to find that the in- 
ternational congress still preserves its place in the minds of those 
interested in the progress of criminal reform, notwithstanding the 
unhappy state of Europe. Such a congress cannot fail to be of 
essential use. 

In your discussions, I observe a desire to consider the ticket-of- 
license system and police supervision. In large towns, replete 
with temptation, I believe such a system will be found a necessary 
safeguard and a valuable adjunct to the convict system. 

The newspapers you have so kindly sent me have given me a 
very good insight into the procedure of the congress, and I feel 
sure much good will result from the discussions and speeches being 
further published. 

Believe me, dear Dr. Wines, 
Yours, very sincerely, 


WALTER CROFTON. 


8. From the same. 


Winonester, Dec. 8, 1870. 


My Dear Dr. Wines,—Thanks for the papers which have 
just arrived. I am glad to find that you have been elected as the 
commissioner to organize the international penitentiary congress, 
but the post will be very onerous. 

It is, I think, all-important that your mission should be asso- 
ciated as much as possible with your government, because it will 
give to it a weight which mere philanthropy cannot secure for 
it. I observe from the papers that this course is contemplated, and 
I should advise your pressing it. 

It will be no trifling matter to induce governments to act, for the 
department concerned is in all countries so overworked that they 
do not hail with satisfaction the prospect of more labor. To be 
of real service, governments should show an active interest in the 
matter, and that they are really in earnest in desiring “ prison 
reform.” We shall then get good fruit from the congress. 
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If your government initiate the movement warmly, and gives 
you its support, and you also obtain the co-operation of the 
ministers at Washington, your path will be very materially 
smoothed. Philanthropists are so small a body that it will not 
do to depend on them. Sooner or later we must go to the govern- 
ment, if reforms are to be carried out; so it is as well to obtain their 
co-operation early. 

I shall be glad to hear your plans when settled. Allow me in 
the mean time to congratulate you on the choice of your fellow 
citizens, and the public of all countries, on your appointment. 

Believe me, dear Dr. Wines, 
Yours, sincerely, 


WALTER CROFTON. 


4. From M. D. Hut, Esa., late Recorder of Birmingham, 
England. 


Heats Hovss, Srarterron, Briston, Vov. 11, 1870. 


My Dear Si,—Seldom in the conrse of a long life have I been 
so much delighted as by the news contained in your letters of 
September and October last. The acceptance of the true princi- 
ples governing the treatment of criminals by so large a portion of 
the people of your great republic, is a bright omen for the world 
at large. 

You will, I trust, be able to accede to the wishes of your fellow 
countrymen in coming to Europe to forward preparations for the 
forthcoming congress. You may rest assured that my family, in 
all its branches, will do their best to make your stay in England as 
pleasant and profitable as we can. 

I was much gratified to observe that your philanthropic labors, 
conducted as they have been with so much ability, knowledge and 
unremitting labor, are justly become highly estimated by your 
fellow countrymen, not merely in your own state of New York, 
but throughout the length and breadth of the union. 

Hoping you are perfectly restored to health, and have over- 
gotten the fatigues incident on your good work at Cincinnati, 

I remain, dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 


M. D. HILL. 
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5. From the same. 


Heats Hovssz, Starieron, Bristox, Dec. 9, 1870. 


Dear Sir,—I presume I am to thank you for an invaluable 
document received by post from the United States. I refer to a 
copy of the resolutions passed by the late prison congress which 
met at Cincinnati. Few events of my life have given me so much 
pleasure as I have derived trom these resolutions, and from the 
knowledge that they are distributed throughout the length and 
breadth of the vast area under the government of your great 
nation. Your congress, an enlightened body of representative 
men trom the various states which compose the union, sends forth 
its resolutions armed with high authority, and the effect to be pro- 
duced will doubtless be of proportionate weight and permanence. 

No better preparation for your congress to be held in Europe 
could possibly be devised, than the work you have done at Cincin- 
nati, and surely the world will not be so infatuated as to permit 
wars to interpose obstacles to the realization of your wise and 
benevolent purpose. 

Believe me, my dear sir, with constantly augmenting respect, 

Your friend and servant, 


M. D. HILL. 
Rev. E. C. Wivzs, D.D. 


6. From Sir Joun Bowrtna. 
17th Nov., 1870. 


My Dear Sir, —I congratulate you most cordially on the great 
success of your Cincinnati gathering. It is satisfactory to cross 
the Atlantic, to turn away from the battle fields of Europe, and 
to repose somewhere, where philanthropy, instead of every evil 
passion, has been at work, —not for the destruction, but for the 
salvation of our race. It is indeed time that nations shall feel that 
“the baptism of fire and blood,” is a most unholy rite, and that 
christianity demands not the initiative of hate, but of love, to 
bring about such a reformation. Let us all be fellow laborers! 

Many thanks for sending me the journals. I hear that the 
papers read, and the discussions to which they led, are to be pub- 
lished in a volume. I hope this will be done for convenience of 


reference. 
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Would you kindly send a report of your proceedings to Thomas 
Bury, Esq., T. P., Melbourne, South Australia. 

He is working zealously with us, and one is glad to hear respond- 
ing voices from the antipodes. We move slowly, but we move. 


Most faithfully yours, 
JOHN BOWRING., 


%. From Mary Carpenter, author of “ Our Convicts,” ete., ete. 
Bristot, Dec. Tth, 1870. 


Dear Sir, —I thank you for all the various documents you have 
kindly sent me respecting your congress, and am truly rejoiced 
that it was, in all respects, so satisfactory. I have no doubt that 
it will do great good, and awaken attention to important princi- 
ples. Iam also pleased to learn, from the N. Y. Observer, received 
to-day, that the congress is likely to have the benetit of your ser- 
vices as commissioner to organize the international congress, as 
your long and practical devotion to the cause cannot fail to be of 
great importance to the movement. Should you accept the posi- 
tion tendered, it will afford Mr. Hill and me much pleasure to 
welcome you to Bristol, and we shall afford you every information 
in our power. I hope you will take up your abode in my house. 


I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 


MARY CARPENTER. 


8. From Signor M. Bettrani Scaria, Jnspector-General of Pris- 
ons in Italy. 


[Translation.] 
Ministry oF THE INTERIOR, FrorEnce, 5th Dec., 1870. 

Very Honorxp Sir, —I received, almost at the same time, your 
two letters of October 25th and 28th, and return you my hearty 
thanks tor the details which you have kindly given me concerning 
the Cincinnati congress, as well as for the journals you were good 
enough to send me. If the proceedings shall be published, I trust 
that I shall not be forgotten in the distribution. 

It would be a matter deeply to be regretted, if the papers which 
were read and the discussions which followed them should be lost 
to penitentiary science. After the congress of Frankfort-sur-Main 
(1857), the proceedings appeared, and it is to them that it owes, in 
great part, its renown and its importance. 
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The suecess with which your efforts have been crowned do not 
at all surprise me. The question of prison reform is closely allied 
to all the high problems of social science, and the whole world 
recognizes the necessity that this question move on toward a 
rational and practical solution. If your project shall be realized, 
that is to say, if you can accomplish the reunion of an international 
congress, with a programme well considered, well defined, and 
accepted in advance, I am sure that the end will be almost completely 
attained. 

Yours, very truly, 
MAR. BELTRANI SCALIA. 


9. From Mons. A. Corne, Advocate in the Lmperial Court of 
Douai, France. 
(Translation. ] 


Samr-Omer, Vov. 21, 1870. 


Dear Sir,—I thank you for the cordial sentiments which you 
have been pleased to express, in your own name and that of the 
congress, on the occasion of the essay which I had addressed to you. 
I have received your letter, as well as the account of the doings 
of the congress which accompanied it — our communications with 
the rest of the world happily remaining open by Amiens, Rouen 
and le Mans. 

I have seen with much satisfaction that the result of the congress 
was in accordance with all my hopes. When one brings as much 
zeal and devotion as you have, to the service of a just cause, it 
cannot be but that success will recompense such efforts. 

I thank you, also, for the sympathy which yon have been kind 
enough to express for our poor France, erushed, ravaged, inundated 
with blood, but which struggles still, and will struggle so long as 
there remains a breath of life, to protest against the spirit of con- 
quest and absolutism. The whole of Europe seems upon the point 
of becoming a prey to war. What woes will be unchained if 
Russia, England and Austria enter, in their turn, into the struggle. 

Accept, dear sir, the assurance of my most devoted sentiments. 


A. CORNE. 
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10. Hrom Baron Franz Von Hourzenvorrr, Professor of Law in 
the University of Berlin. 
[Written in English.] 
Berutn, 13th Dec., 1870. 


My Dear S1r,—I have the pleasure of sending you the cata- 
logue of select books relating to the prison question in Germany, 
hoping that it will arrive in due time. 

My purpose was to furnish the American prison congress a paper 
on the general issues of the European prison reform. War, how- 
ever, has prevented me from accomplishing my most ardent wish, 
viz.: to participate in the noble work performed at Ohio. I am 
convinced, you and your countrymen will fully appreciate the 
validity of my claim for your indulgence. Nothing else would 
have detained me but a mission intrusted to me, of helping our 
wounded soldiers near Sedan. Besides this, | have given special 
care to the French prisoners, trying to procure from Belgium and 
Switzerland an ample supply of books for their reading in leisure 
hours. My call has met with the greatest possible success, and a 
small committee, formed under my presidency, has been able to 
effectually alleviate the miseries of war prisoners, great enough 
even among the most humane superintendents in Prussia. 

I have got the newspapers reporting on the prison congress; 
and have written an article on the same subject for my Journal of 
Criminal Law. As soon as it is out, I will send it. Allow me to 
congratulate you on account of the most gratifying testimonial 
which the congress has offered you. 

Believe me, my dear sir, 
Very faithfully, yours, 


FRANZ VON HOLTZENDORFF. 
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